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AFRICA. 

Ji  Oeneral   View  of  this  JEKvuion  of  the   World  and  its 

Inhabitants. 

BeginniIyg  with  the  west  of  Asia^  the  anoient  cradle  of   book 
histOFy,  we  have  gone  over  the  whole  of  that  great  con-     i*ix. 
tinentto  its  eastern  limits,  which  were  unkikown  to  the 
akicients.      We  then   embarked  on  the  Great  Ocean,  and 
visited  the  numerous  and  interesting  islands  bt  Oceanica, 
a  part  of  the  world  entirely  new,  and  which  might  be  viewed 
as  an  immense  archipelago  annexed  to  Asia.      Fronting 
Oceanica  on  the  west,  a  vast  peninsula  goes  off  from  the 
body  of   the   Asiatic    Continent.      This  peninsula  forms 
likewise  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  world,  and  one 
which  is  particularly  well  characterized.    Afbica,  on  the 
description  of  which  we  are  now  to  enter,  will  not  present 
to  us  a  new  and  unlooked  for  territory,  where  the  Euro- 
pean traveller,  falling  in  with  a  numerous  succession  of 
feeble  savage  tribes,  gives  to  his  discoveries  names  borrow- 
ed from  the  recollections  of  his  native  country.    Africa^  ^ric«  lit- 
the  shores  of  which^  our  ships  have  been  for  three  centu-  ^    ^^°' 
ries  in  the  habit  of  coasting,  has  been  known  to  history  for 
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BOOK  3000  years.  Yet,  notwithstanding  its  ancient  celebrity,  and 
^^^  notwithstanding  its  vicinity  to  Europe,  it  still,  in  a  great 
"""""^  measure,  eludes  the  examination  of  science.  It  was  from 
the  African  shores  that  the  Egyptian  colonies,  in  the  most 
remote  times,  brought  to  savage  Europe  the  first  germs  of 
civilization.  At  the  present  day,  Africa  is  the  latest  por- 
tion of  the  old  world  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  the 
Europeans  the  salutary  yoke  of  legislation  and  of  culture* 

If  Africa  has  remained  so  long  inaccessible  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  conquerors,  to  commercial  enterprise,  and  to  the  cu- 
riosity of  travellers,  we  shall  find,  in  its  physical  form,  the 
principal  cause  of  its  obscurity.  A  vast  peninsula,  5000 
miles  in  length,  and  nearly  4600  in  breadth,  presents,  in 
an  area  of  nearly  13,430,000  square  miles,  few  long  or 
>ai  and  easily  navigated  rivers.  Its  harbours  and  roadsteads  sel- 
dom afford  a  safe  retreat  for  vessels,  and  no  gulf  or  inland 
sea  opens  the  way  to  the  interior  of  this  mass  of  countries. 
The  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  by  which  it  is  separated 
from  Europe,  and  the  Atlantic  and  Etbiopic  Oceans,  which 
encompass  it  on  the  west,  form  inconsiderable  inequalities 
in  the  line  of  coast  to  which  the  name  of  gulfs  is  improper- 
ly given,  viz.  the  Gulf  of  Ouinea  in  the  south,  and  that  of 
the  Syrtes  in  the  north,  both  held  In  dread  by  navigators. 
The  breadth  of  the  continent,  between  the  bottoms  of  these 
gulfs,  is  still  1800  miles.  The  coasts  of  Senegal  and  Oui- 
nea, indeed,  present  several  mouths  of  rivers  accompanied 
with  islands ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  barbarous  character 
of  the  people,  these  would  be  the  most  accessible  parts  of 
Africa.  To  the  south,  however,  the  continent  resumes 
its  usual  appearance,  and  terminates  in  a  mass  of  land  with- 
out any  deep  windings.  To  the  east  a  number  of  islands, 
and  some  mouths  of  rivers,  seem  to  promise  a  readier  ac- 
cess. The  coast  washed  by  the  Indian  Ocean  lies  low, 
like  the  opposite  shores  of  Guinea,  but  we  find  only  a  short 
way  in  the  interior  the  formidable  terrace  of  arid  mountains 
which  forms  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  continent.  In 
the  north-east  tho  Arabian    Gulf  separates  Africa  from 


Asia,  without  breaking  Uio  gloomy  uniformitj'  ol'  the  Afri-    book 
can  coast  ''"^' 

This   large  continent   has   iU  outline   marked   by  four  p ' 
great  promontoriea.     Cape  Serra  in  the  iiortli  projects  intorici. 
tlie  Mediterranean.     Cape  dc  Vord  points  duo  west  into 
the  American  Sea.     Cape  Guardarui  receives  tlie  first  rays 
of  the  rising  stin.     The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  makes  a  long 
eicursion   into  the   southern  hemisphere.     On  three  other 
remarkable  points  Africa  come»  close  up  to  the  rest  of  tho 
old   coiitiiient<     In  the  north-west   the   narrow    Strait   ufsi»iii. 
Gibraltar  dirides  it  from  Europe.     In  the  east  Arabia  is 
separated  from  it  by  the  Strait  of  Babnl-mandeb.     In  tho 
north-east  the  low  sandy  Istlimus  of  Suez  connects  it  with  isthmus. 
Asia. 

In  some  parts  excessively  parched,  in  othora  marshy  or  Rivets, 
flooded,  the  soil  of  Africa  presents  strange  contrasls.  At 
great  mutual  distances  are  some  large  and  beneficent  rivers, 
as  the  Nile  in  the  north-east,  the  Senegal  an<l  Gambia  in 
the  west,  the  Zaire  in  tho  south-west,  the  Cuama  on  the 
east  coast;  and,  in  the  centre,  tho  mysterious  Niger,  which 
conceals  its  termination  as  the  Nile  used  to  conceal  its  ori- 
gin. More  frequently  we  find  small  and  short  streams, 
such  as  all  the  rest,  with  tlie  exception  of  ten  or  twelve, 
almost  all  containing  cataracts  in  their  course,  and  present- 
ing bars  or  sand  banks  at  their  months.  In  tho  interior, 
and  even  on  the  coast,  there  are  great  and  lofty  rocks,  from 
which  no  torrents  proceed ;  and  table-lands  watered  by  no 
streams,  as  the  great  desert  of  Zahara,  and  others  of  minor 
extent.  At  a  greater  distance  are  countries  constantly  im- 
pregnated with  moisture,  as  those  which  contain  the  lake 
or  marsh  of  Wangara,  and  the  lake  Maravi,  and  some  tem- 
porary lakes  occasioned  by  the  rising  of  the  rivers.  These 
features  constitute  the  hydrography  of  this  part  of  the 
world. 

When  we  attend  to  the  structure  of  the  mountains,  other  conSfi 
singularities  come  into  view.*     Though  Africa  very  proba-]^ 
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r  mnuntains  high  enough  to  be  covered  with  peren- 
'  nia]  snnw  rven  under  the  equator,  that  in,  16,000  feet  in 
elevation,  it  is,  in  general,  to  he  remai-kefl,  that  the  African 
chain!)  are  more  ilisttnguished  for  their  breadth  than  for 
their  hi'ighl.  If  they  rpnrh  a  great  elevation,  it  is  by  a  gra- 
dual rhp,  and  in  a  surression  of  terrare.i.  Perhaps  we 
slinuld  not  deviate  far  from  truth  if  we  xvere  to  venture 
tiie  assei'tion,  that  the  nhole  body  of  the  Afriran  mountains 
famiN  one  great  jitateati,  presenting  toward  earh  coast  a 
sucresnion  of  teprares.  Tiiis  nurteut  of  the  African  conti- 
nent aeems  to  contain  few  long  and  high  ranges  in  the  in- 
terior, so  that  if  t))C  sea  were  to  rine  three  or  four  miles 
above  its  present  level,  Africa,  slript  of  all  the  low  lands 
which  line  its  shoresi  would  perhaps  appear  almost  a  level 
island  in  the  midstvif  the  ocean. 
a  None  of  the  known  chains  of  Africa  are  adverse  to  tbis 
view  of  its  surface.  Atlas,  which  lines  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  north  coast,  is  a  series  of  live  or  six  small  chains, 
rising  one  behind  another,  and  including  many  tabic  lands. 
The  "littoral  chain  of  the  Red  Sea,"  or  the  Troglodytic 
Chain,  resembles  Atlas  in  its  calcareous  steeps',  so  impos- 
ing to  the  eye  nf  the  traveller,  yet  really  of  very  moderate 
height.  The  Lnpata  Chain,  "  or  the  Spine  of  the  world," 
which  seems  tn  reach  from  Cape  Griardafui  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Ilope  in  a  direclion  not  well  known,  contains  tlie 
"plateaus  of  Adel  and  Moraranga;  it  terminates  in  the 
south  in  high  and  barren  plains,  called  the  Karros,  and  in 
steep  mountains  with  flat  summits,  one  of  which  has  re- 
ceived the  significant  name  of  the  Table  Mountain.  This 
chain  seems  then  to  resemble  the  preceding  two.  The 
rivers  of  Guinea  descend  in  a  series  of  cataracts,  not  in 
long  and  deep  t  alleys.  It  is  the  usual  character  of  calca- 
reous mountains  to  he  formed  into  terraces,  and  such  seems 
to  be  the  nature  of  the  Kong  mountains. 

There  is  just  one  fact  w  hich  may  be  opposed  to  us  with 
'  some   appearance  of  reason.     We   arc  told  that  "  a  very 
high  central  chain  crosses  Afiica  from  east  to  west,  begin- 
ning at   Cape  Guardafui  and  ending   about  Cape   Sierra 
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I.Gonc:  comprehcniling  tlie  Kong  nioiintaiii!i  anp]  tlie  book 
Mountains  uf  the  Munn,  wtiicli  lie  to  the  snutli  of  Abyssi*  ^'^* 
Ilia."  But  the  extension  thus  given  by  Major  Rennet  to 
the  Mountiiinn  of  the  Mo'>n,  «oultl  not  be  inconsistent  witK 
the  views  now  given.  Afi-ira  would  s(i]l  be  a  plateau  con- 
siBltng  of  terraces;  tiie  pluteau  wuutd  only  be  cut  in  two 
by  a  Hort  of  wall.  Bui  He  do  not,  by  any  means,  admit 
the  existence  of  that  high  central  chain.  It  is  true  that 
the  nucleus  uf  mountains  whiiii  gives  origin  to  the  rivers 
Senegal,  ibe  Gambia,  the  Mesurada,  and  the  Joliba  or  Ni- 
ger, gives  off,  among  o.lier  branches,  one  which  has  an 
easterly  direction,  and  which  partly  separates  the  basin  of 
the  Niger  from  the  coast  uf  Guinea.  This  is  the  chain 
called  the  Mountains  of  Kong,  on  the  southern  declivities 
of  which  rise  the  Rio-Volta  anil  some  other  rivers  of  Gui- 
nea. But  the  learned  Rcnnel  has  stretched  liis  conjectures 
too  far,  in  (iretending  to  connect  this  chain  to  that  of  th« 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  on  the  south  of  Abyssinia.  May 
not  these  mountains  be  lost  in  the  central  plateau  of  south- 
eastern Africa!  or,  if  they  are  extended  to  the  west,  may 
they  not  terminate  about  Cape  Gonsalvo,  opposite  to  St. 
Thomas's  Island  ?  The  following  facts  render  this  sup- 
position very  probable. 

At  Darfoor,  the  south  winds  are  the  hottest  and  driest,  Buf""" 
and  bring  along  with  them  clouds  of  dust.  This  shows  cxi"'ignci:' 
that  there  is  no  high  chain  of  mountains  immediately  (o  the 
south,  near  Darfoor.  The  Mountains  of  the  Moon  must 
be  removed  farther  to  the  south  and  to  the  east,  and  the 
south  winds  of  Darfoor  must  sweep  over  a  sandy,  though, 
perhapM,  somewhat  elevated  plain. 

The  passages  of  Ptolemy  and  Leo  Africanun,  which 
seem  to  describe  a  central  chain,  prove  nothing.  The 
first  of  these  authors  mentions  several  detached  mountains 
without  saying  any  thing  of  their  extent.  Leo  says  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Wangara  cross  very  high  mountains 
when  they  go  in  search  of  gold  dusL  But  the  positiou 
of  these  mountains  is  not  defined  any  more  than  the 
country  of  Zegzeg,  the  inhabitants  of  which  require  large 
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looK  artificial  fires  to  protect  them  from  the  cold."*^  Even  Ma- 
^^^  jor  Rennel  thinks  that  the  mountains  last  referred  to  must 
'^■■""  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Niger. 

The  prodigious  numbers  of  slaves  which  come  to  Be- 
nin show  that  there  is  an  open  and  easy  communication 
with  the  interior.  The  slaves  of  the  Ibbo  nation  perform 
a  journey  of  seven  months  over  forests  and  morasses.!  It 
is  even  probable  that,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  king  of 
Benin  was  subject  to  the  king  of  Ghana,  a  city  situated 
on  the  Niger4  a  circumstance  which  implies  easy  inland 
communications.  Is  it  not  also  probable  that  the  Niger, 
or  some  other  river  from  the  interior,  flows  into  the  most 
easterly  corner  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea?  Such  large  gulfs 
as  this  have  generally  some  great  river  falling  into  their 
further  extremity.  The  rivers  which  traverse  Benin  and 
Calabar  seem  to  be  arms  of  some  great  river.  We  are 
indeed  told,  that  this  appearance  of  great  size  is  confined 
to  the  low  lands  immediately  on  the  shore,  but  we  have 
hitherto  no  accounts  from  any  traveller  who  has  ac- 
tually ascended  them,  and  the  hypothesis  has  been  ad- 
vanced and  plausibly  supported,  that  the  Niger  termi- 
nates here. 
^a*r '  '^^^  principle  which  we  have  now  defended  is  suscep- 
mU?  tible  of  some  interesting  applications.  If  Africa  is  one 
immense  flat  mountain,  rising  on  all  its  sides  by  steps  or 
terraces,  we  easily  conceive  that  it  will  not  give  origin  to 
such  narrow  pointed  peninsulas,  or  such  long  chains  of  is- 
lands, as  those  by  which  other  continents  are  terminated* 
These  peninsulas  and  chains  of  islands  are  submarine  pro- 
longations of  the  mountain  chains  extended  across  the  con- 
tinents. In  Africa  nothing  similar  appears,  excepting  the 
Canary  islands.  The  mountains  lying  parallel  to  the  coast 
have  scarcely  any  submarine  continuation.  A  sea,  clear 
of  islands,  washes  a  coast  marked  by  an  even,  unnotched 
line.    The  great  island  of  Madagascar,  on  the  east,  is  not 

*  Leo  Africanus,  p.  329,  de  la  Traduction  de  Jean  Temporal, 
t  Oldcndorp.     See  our  account  of  Guinea,  in  the  sequel, 
t  Barroi,  Dec.  1. 11  v.  3,  ch.  4. 


a  prnlongation   of  the  continent,  but  follows   a   direction    book 
parallel  to  that  of  the  coa§t.  '•"■ 

If  we  turn  our  attpntion  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  the   ''. 
same  prinriple  makes  its  apjioarancc   in   tlie   vast  plains  labie 
which  occupy  the  greater  part  «f  its  extent.     Some  covered  '""^'' 
vitb  sand  and  gravel,  with  a  mixture  of  sea  shells  and 
incrusteil  with  crj'stallizations,  louk  like  the  basins  of  eva-  ■ 

porated  seas.     Such  is  the  famous  desert  of  Zahara,  where       H 
the  sands,  moving  like  the  naves  of  the  ocean,  are  said  to        ■ 
bavc  sometimes  swallowed  up  entire  tribes.     Oihers,  of  a         ' 
marshy  nature,  and  filled  with  stagnant  lakes,  emit  effluvia 
the  roost  destructive  to  human  life,  or  breed  disgusting  rep- 
tiles, and  formidable  animals  of  huge  size.     Neither  in  Ihe„ 
ODo  nor  the  other  do  rivers  find  descent  or  outlet.     Tbeywithom 
either  terminate  in  lakes,  or  lose  themselves  beneath  the°"'''"' 
sand.     Many  of  the  slender  rivulets  never  unite  to  form 
permanent  currents,  but  disappear  with  the  rainy  season, 
to  which  they  owe  their  origin.     Africa  contains  an  infinite 
number  of  these  torrents  and  riters  which  never  reach  the 
sea.    Some  of  them  have  a  long  course,  and  rival  the 
greatest  rivers  in  the  world.     Such  is  the  Niger  or  Joliba, 
unless  it  has  an  outlet,  as  yet  unknown,  in  the  Gulph  of 
Guinea.     After  it  come  the  Bornou  and  the  Kullah ;  the 
Miaselad  in  Nigritia;  and  the  DJctlyd,  in  the  Zah  country, 
belonging  to  the  Algerinc  States.     Many  of  these  rivers 
must  form  lakes  or  small  inland  seas,  probably  equalling 
the  sea  of  Aral.     I'he  heat  which  rapidly  dries  up  (he  waters, 
the  bibulous  quality  of  the  soil  which  absorbs  them,  and, 
still  more,  the  absence  of  great  inequalities,  or  extensive 
hollows,  prevents  the  African  table  laud  from  possessing 
another  Caipian  Sea- 
Lake  Muravi  gives  some  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
may  be  a  second  Niger  in  the  interior  of  Eastern  Africa. 

The  other  rivers  of  this  continent,  such  as  the  Senegal,  Pciiadicai 
the  Gambia,  the  Zaire,  and  the  Orange  river  on  the  western  '"ii'i'j^f! 
shores,  the  Zambeze,  or  Cuama,  and  the  MakaUshec  on  *«?. 
the  east  coasts,  and  lastly  the  Nile,  which  surpasses  (he 
others,  and  which  is  the  only  one  that  nms  north  into  the 
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BOOK  Mediterranean,  all  possess  a  character  of  resemblance  de- 
^^^*  pending  partly  on  tlie  climate  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  partly 
on  the  structure  of  the  plateaus  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 
One  conspicuous  character  consists  in  the  periodic  swells, 
by  which  these  rivers  overflow  the  countries  through  which 
they  pass,  and  particularly  those  by  which  their  mouths 
are  surrounded.  These  risings  diflTer  in  nothing  from  the 
floods  of  our  European  streams,  except  in  their  regular 
annual  return,  in  the  large  volume  of  ^ater  which  they 
bring  along  with  them,  and  the  great  quantity  of  mud 
which  they  deposit.  It  is  well  known  tliat  the  rainy  sea- 
son, which,  over  the  whole  torrid  zone,  is  synchronous  with 
the  vertical  position  of  the  sun,  brings  on  almost  continual 
drenching  rains.  The  heavens,  formerly  burning  like  a 
flame,  are  transformed  into  a  great  atmosplieric  ocean.  The 
copious  waters  which  they  pour  down  collect  on  the  table 
lands  of  the  interior,  where  they  form  immense  sheets  of 
water,  or  temporary  lakes.  When  these  lakes  have  reached 
a  level  high  enough  to  overflow  the  boundaries  of  their 
basins,  they  suddenly  send  down  into  the  rivers,  previously 
much  swollen,  an  enormous  volume  of  \^ater,  impregnated 
with  the  soft  earth  over  which  it  has  for  some  time  stag- 
nated. Hence  the  momentary  pauses  and  sudden  renewfds 
in  the  rise  of  the  Nile.  Hence  the  abundance  of  fertilizing 
slime,  which  would  not  be  found  so  copious  in  the  waters  of 
rivers  which  owed  their  rise  solely  to  the  direct  influence  of 
the  rains.  These  phenomena,  simple  in  their  origin,  only 
astonish  persons  who  have  observed  the  effects  without 
tracing  their  cause. 

iimat«.  The  general  climate  of  Africa  is  that  of  the  torrid  zone; 
more  than  three-fourths  of  this  continent,  (ten  thirteenths 

•mpera-  ^^  least)  being  situated  betwixt  the  tropics.  The  great 
mass  of  heated  air,  incnmbent  on  these  hot  regions  has 
ready  access  to  its  northern  and  southern  parts,  situated 
in  the  zones  called  temperate,  so  that  the  portions  of  them 
adjoining  the  tropics  are  equally  torrid  with  the  regions 
actually  intertropical.  Nothing  really  moderates  the  heat 
and  dryness  of  the  African  climate,  except  the  annnal 
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rains,  the  sea  breezes,  and  the  elevation  of  the  surface*  Boo^ 
These  three  circumstances  are  sometimes  united  in  a  great-  ^^^ 
er  degree  under  the  equator  than  in  the  temperate  zones.  ' 

Such  parts  of  the  interior  of  Guinea,  Nigritia,  or  Abyssinia^ 
as  fall  under  this  description,  enjoy  a  temperature  much  less 
scorching  and  dry  than  tlie  sandy  deserts  on  the  south  of 
Mount  Atlas,  though  the  last  are  thirty  degrees  from  the 
equator.  It  is  not  impossible  that  in  the  centre  of  Africa 
there  may  be  lofty  table-lands  like  that  of  Quito,  or  valleys 
like  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  where,  as  in  those  two  happy 
regions,  spring  holds  an  eternal  reign. 

There  is  another  general  cause  which  influences  the  cli- 
mate of  Africa  less  than  might  be  ex|)ected.  I'he  greatest 
cold  of  the  southern  hemisphere  is  only  apparent  on  the 
southern  shores,  and  is  confined  to  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
year.  The  saline  and  arid  character  of  the  lands  of  the 
southern  extremity  resembles,  in  some  measure,  that  of  the 
coasts  of  Zaara  and  of  Ajan. 

Nowhere  do  the  empire  of  fertility  and  that  of  barrenness  Contrasts 
come  into  closer  contact  than  in  Africa.  Some  of  its  lands  -  ^ 
owe  their  fertility  to  high  wooded  mountains  moderating 
the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  More  frequently 
the  fertile  countries,  bounded  by  vast  deserts,  form  narrow 
stripes  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  or  alluvial  plains  situ- 
ated at  their  place  of  exit.  These  last  countries,  generally 
contained  between  two  branches  of  the  river  diverging  to 
form  a  triangle,  have,  from  their  figure,  received  a  name 
taken  from  Delta,  the  fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet^ 
vrhich  is  a  triangle.  The  term  has  been,  by  way  of  eminence, 
given  to  the  flat  island  formed  by  the  Nile  in  Lower  Egypt 
Another  class  of  fertile  lands  owes  its  existence  to  springs^ 
which  here  and  there  burst  forth  in  the  midst  of  deserts^ 
These  spots  of  verdure  are  called  Oiu^  Even  Strabo  men- 
tions them,  when  he  says,  **  To  tlie  south  of  Atlas  lies  a  vast 
desert  of  sand  and  stones,  which,  like  the  spotted  skin  of  a 
panther,  is  here  and  there  diversified  by  oa%t% ;  that  is  to 
say,  by  fertile  grounds,  rising  like  islands  in  the  midst  of 
the  ocean." 
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It  18  to  these  contrasts  that  Africa  owes  her  twofold 

repatation.    This  land  of  perpetual  thirst,  this  arid  mnr- 

"""■■"  sery  of  lions,*  as  it  was  called  by  the  ancients,  was,  at  the 
same  time,  represented  under  the  emblem  of  a  woman 
crowned  with  ears  of  com,  or  holding  ears  of  com  in  her 
hand.f    Although  the  character  of  high  fertility  belongs 
|«itr^     especially  to  the  J^frica  propria  of  the  ancients,  that  is,  the 
egeuttoD.  present  state  of  Tunis,  it  is  certain  that  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  wherever  moisture  is  conjoined  with  heat,  vegeta- 
tlon  displays  great  vigour  and  magnificence.    The  human 
species  find  abundant  aliment  at  a  very  insignificant  ex- 
pense  of  labour.    The  com  stalks  bend  under  their  load  ; 
the  vine  attains  a  colossal  size;  melons  and  pumpkins  ac- 
quire enormous  volume ;  millet  and  holcus,  the  grain  which 
is  most  common  over  three-fourths  of  this  continent,  though 
badly  cultivated,  yield  a  retum  of  two  hundred  fold ;  and 
flie  date  tree,  which  is  to  the  African  what  the  cocoa  nut 
and  the  bread  fruit  are  in  Oceanica,  can  withstand  the  fiery 
winds  which  assail  it  from  the  neighbouring  deserts.    The 
forests  of  Mount  Atlas  are  equal  to  the  finest  of  Italy  and 
Spain.    Those  of  the  Cape  boast  of  the  silver-leaved  Fro^ 
tea,  and  some  elegant  trees.    In  the  whole  of  Ghiinea,  Se- 
negambia,  Congo»  Nigritia,  and  the  eastern  coast,  former- 
ly denominated  India,  are  to  be  found  the  same  thick  fo- 
rests as  in  America.    But  in  parts  which  are  marshy  or 
aiid,  sandy  or  rocky,  that  is,  in  one  half  of  Africa,  the  na- 
tural vegetation  presents  a  harsh  and  uncouth  physiogno- 
my.   Scattered  tufts  of  saline  plants  diversifying  a  plain 
which  has  no  green  sod  to  clothe  its  nakedness, — ^thorny 
shruhSf  MimoMos,  and  JicadaSf  present  impenetrable  thick- 
ets.   Euphorhi€tf  CacH,  and  arums,  tire  the  eye  with  their 
stiff  and  pointed  forms.    The  enormous  baobab,  and  the 
shapeless  dragon  tree,  are  void  of  grace  and  majesty*    The 
fruit  of  the  theobroma,  finding  its  way  outward  through 
the  bark  of  the  tmnk,  a  bark  of  a  blackened  and  scorched 

*  <<Sitientes  Afroi.''~Virgil.    «  Leonum  arida  nutrix." 
t  Bochart,  Canaan,  I.  ch.  25. 


appearance,  seems  afiectet)  by  the  same  power  of  solar  heat  ^ 
vbicti  lias  impressed  the  most  sombre  bucs  on  the  skin  of  ^ 
the  negro. 

The  animal  kingdom  presents  still  greater  variety,  and  Anij 
more  oi-iginulity.  At'rioa  possesses  must  of  the  animals  of 
ttie  old  rontinent,  and  in  some  species  possesses  the  most 
Tigorous  and  the  most  beautiful  varieties.  Surh  are  the 
horse  of  Barbary,  the  Cape  bull'alot  the  Senegal  mule,  and 
the  zebra,  the  pride  of  the  asinine  race.  1'he  African  lion  is 
the  only  lion  worthy  of  tlie  name.  The  elephant  and  the  rhi- 
noceros, though  of  less  colossal  dimensions  than  those  of 
Asia,  have  more  agility,  and  perhaps  more  ferocity;  yet 
the  African  elepliant  is  said  to  fly  at  the  sight  of  that  of 
Asia.  Several  very  singular  animal  forms  appear  to  he  pe-  P^c 
Culiar  to  this  part  of  the  world.  The  unwieldy  hippopo- J™,' 
tamus  inhabits  the  suuth,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to 
Egypt,  and  to  Senegal.  The  majestic  giraffe,  the  proto- 
type of  the  Straphim  which  the  Arabian  mythology  yoked 
in  the  chariot  of  the  lord  of  thunder,  roams  from  the  Ni- 
ger to  the  Orange  River.  The  guzi-Ilr,  or  antelope  genua* 
peoples  Africa  with  numerous  species  and  varieties,  some 
lighter  and  handsomer  than  others,  and  perhaps  all  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  table-land  of  Asia.  Following  the 
same  principle,  Africa,  filled  with  monstrous  apes  and  dis- 
gusting baboons,  ia  probably  deficient  in  many  species  of 
monkeys  which  seem  reserved  for  Oceantca  as  the  ourang- 
outang^  or  for  America,  as  the  sapajoo.  The  winged  race 
of  Africa  is  equally  peculiar.  The  flamingo,  in  his  scarlet 
robe,  the  paroquet,  clad  in  emerald  and  sapphire  hues,  the 
aigretta,  of  elegant  plumage,  might  have  imparted  sufficient 
interest  to  the  descriptive  pen  of  Vaillant,  though  he  had 
added  no  imaginary  birds.  The  ostrich  is  peculiar  to 
Africa,  as  the  cassowary  is  to  Oceanica,  and  the  rhea,  or 
tooyoo,  to  South  America;  hut,  among  the  walking  birds, 
or  those  which  have  no  true  wings,  that  of  Africa  is  the 
largest  and  most  perfect.  We  reserve  for  our  special  de- 
lineations other  researches,  which  will  confirm  the  old 
adage,  "that  Africa  was  always   furnishing   natural  his- 
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BOOK  toiy  with  some  new  animal ;'' — researches  which  will  give 
^^'  a  probability  to  the  existence  of  some  extraordinary  ani- 
mals,  celebrated  in  all  tiie  writings  «f  antiquity,  while  mo- 
dern criticism*  perhaps  too  sceptical,  has  assigned  them  a 
place  among  the  creations  or  fable. 

The  inconveniences  and  calamities  occasioned  by  veno- 
mous or  voracious  reptiles,  are  not  fieculiar  to  Africa; 
the  whole  torrid  zone  has  its  serpents,  its  scorpions,  its 
crocodiles*  or  other  equivalent  species.  But  nowhere  else^ 
except  in  New  Holland*  do  the  termites  build  so  many  de- 
structive nests.  The  swarms  of  locusts  of  Asia  are  much 
less  thick  and  extensive  than  those  of  Africa,  where  whole 
tribes  of  men  use  them  as  food. 

To  conclude  our  picture,  we  find  the  human  species  in 

this  part  of  the  world  exhibited   in  a  new    light.    The 

Man.        Africans  seem  to  form  three  races  vvhich  have  long  been 

Three 

African  distinct*  The  Moors  are  a  handsome  race,  resembling  in 
races.  stature,  physiognomy,  and  hair,  the  best  formed  nations 
of  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  though  darkened  by  the 
influence  of  climate.  To  this  race  belong  the  Berbers  or 
Kabyls,  and  the  other  remains  of  the  ancient  Nomidians 
and  Getul».  They  bear  a  great  similarity  to  the  Ara- 
bians, from  whom  they  received  in  the  seventh  century 
numerous  colonies.  The  Copts,  Nubians,  and  Abyssinians^ 
cannot  well  be  considered  as  originally  a  distinct  race» 
being  probably  sprung  from  a  mixture  of  Asiatic  and  Af- 
rican natiims.  The  second  race  is  that  of  the  Negroest 
whose  general  characteristics  are  universally  known.  It 
occupies  all  the  centre,  and  all  the  west  from  Senegal  to 
Cape  Negros,  and  has  found  its  way  into  Nubia  and  Egypt. 
The  third  race  is  that  of  the  Cafires,  which  occupies  all 
the  east  coast,  distinguished  from  the  negroes  by  a  less 
obtuse  facial  angle,  a  convex  forehead,  and  a  high  nosei 
but  approaching  to  it  in  the  thick  lips,  the  curled  and  al- 
most woolly  hair,  and  a  complexion  varying  from  a  yellow 
brown  to  a  shining  black. 

Besides  these  great  races,  Africa  contains  some  tribes  of 
a  character  quite  peculiar,  which  they  derive  either  from 
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some  unknown  original,  or  from  the  inflaetice  of  climate*    book 
The  Hottentots  are  the  most  conspicaons  example,  but  we     ^^* 
shall  find  some  others  in  tlie  course  of  our  particular  de- 
tails. 

The  languages  of  Africa  must,  according  to  M«  de  Langua- 
Seetzen,  amount  to  100  or  150.  They  differ  from  one  Africa. 
another  in  a  most  striking  manner,  and  have  so  few  fea- 
tures of  mutual  resemblance,  that  the  attempts  made  to  clas- 
sify them  have  proved  fruitless.  The  Berber  language  has 
indeed  been  found  to  prevail  from  Morocco  to  Egypt.  The 
three  negro  languages  of  Mandiugo  on  the  upper  Senegal, 
of  Amina  on  the  Gkild  coast,  of  Congo  on  the  Congo  coasts 
seem  to  be  extensively  diffused :  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Caffre  Bejooanas.  But  the  general  character  of  Af- 
rica in  this  respect  is  still  that  of  a  multitude  of  confined 
idioms  which  seem  to  comprehend  many  sounds  scarcely  ar- 
ticulate, some  that  are  very  strange,  sometimes  howUngs, 
sometimes  hisses,  contrived  in  imitation  of  the  cries  of  ani- 
mals, or  intended  as  watchwords,  to  distinguish  hostile 
tribes  from  one  another.  This  fact  perplexes  those  who 
consider  the  unity  of  the  human  race  as  a  demonstrated  his- 
toric truth ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  in  Africa  and  every 
where  else,  true  history,  going  back  to  the  most  remote 
times,  finds  the  human  species,  like  the  plants  and  animals, 
disseminated  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  divided  into 
numberless  small  tribes  or  families,  each  speaking  a  pecu- 
liar idiom,  imperfect  and  often  singularly  distorted.  The 
artificial  combination  of  these  primitive  jargons  has  given 
origin  to  the  regular  languages  which  probably  began  with 
the  formation  of  cities. 

Civilization,  which  has  furnished  mah  with  abstract  and  ^.'?^^^.  ^^ 
general  ideas,  has  followed  in  Africa  a  singular  progress, 
dictated  by  the  climate  and  by  the  character  of  the  most  nu- 
merous indigenous  race.    This  progress  may  be  distributed 
into  the  following  epochs. 

Living  in  abundance,  but  separated  from  one  another  by  Primitive 
deserts;    surrounded    by  copious    and  excellent  food    of"'^^^* 
spontaneous  growth,  but  encountering  prodigious  obstacles 
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in  all  their  attempts  at  artificial  caltare;  enjoying  a  cli- 
■late  which  required  no  clothing  to  protect  them  from  cold^ 

-"""—^  nor  cover  to  shelter  them  from  rain,  the  Negro  (called  the 
Ethiopian  by  the  ancients,)  and  probably  also  the  Caffre^ 
or  Troglodyte,  never  felt  that  stimulus  of  necessity  which 
creates  industry  and  reflection.  Enjoying  a  wild  happi- 
ness of  condition,  they  satisfied  the  demands  of  sense,  and 
scarcely  possessed  any  notion  of  an  intellectual  world. 
But  they  felt  the  presence  of  an  invisible  power.  They 
looiied  for  its  residence  in  the  tree  which  gave  them  food, 
in  the  rocl^  which  shaded  them,  in  the  serpent  which  they 
dreaded,  and  even  in  the  monkeys  and  parrots  which  flit- 
ted around  them.  Some  believed  that  a  piece  of  wood,  or 
a  polished  stone,  was  the  seat  of  a  supernatural  power; 
they  were  delighted  to  think  that  their  deities  could  be 
carried  along  with  them  in  all  their  motions.    This  sys- 

F«tichitiD.  tem,  which  is  called  fetidiism,  and  which  is  the  rudest  form 
of  pantheUnif  seems  common  to  every  climate  and  to  every 
race:  but  it  prevailed  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  in 
Africa,  and  especially  among  the  negroes.*  These  super- 
stitions  were  merely  ridiculous.  Vengeance  and  brutality, 
however,  gave  birth  to  others  of  a  horrible  and  atrocious 
nature.  The  prisoner  of  war  from  an  adjoining  tribe  was 
sacrificed  on  the  tombs  of  those  against  whom  he  had 
fought  Believing  in  the  necessary  connection  between 
moral  powers  and  visible  objects,  tiiese  barbarians  were 
persuaded  that  by  devouring  the  bodies  of  their  enemies, 
they  became  imbued  with  the.  courage  of  the  deceased. 
Cannibalism,  arising  from  the  rites  of  the  hideous  altar, 
and  at  first  limited  to  these  rites,  was  soon  converted  into 
a  capricious  taste*-a  demand  of  luxurious  appetite.  Van- 
quished tribes  thought  themselves  fortunate  in  being  re- 
duced to  slavery,  instead  of  being  devoured ;  but  their 
masters  sold  their  persons  like  cattle.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Berbers  or  Moors,  proud  of  a  little  superiority  over 
these  degraded  beings,  hunted  them  down  like  wild  beasts, 

*  Seo  aAtrwardi  our  account  of  Nigritia. 
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md  wrought  them  like  domestic  animals.  Such  may  be  book 
considered  as  the  primitive  state  of  the  Africans^  and  it  ^'** 
still  in  some  measure  subsists.  ""^^^ 

Afterwards  came  some  beneficent  impostors,  who  altered  Theoco- 
the  face  of  things.  Several  dynasties  of  roj'al  high  priests  ,1,,^  xbe- 
erected  temples  at  Meroe,  at  'I'hebes,  and  at  Memphis,  ^«'>  *=■ 
which  became  the  asyla  of  peace,  the  focus  of  arts,  and  the 
rewrt  of  trade.  The  savage,  attracted  by  curiosity,  and 
enslaved  by  superstition,  bowed  down  before  the  statue 
of  a  god  with  a  dog's  head,  or  the  beak  iif  a  bird,  em- 
blems which  formed  improvements  on  his  rude  amulet. 
At  the  command  of  the  servants  of  the  gods,  a  multitude 
which  scarcely  possessed  cabins  of  palm  trunks  for  them- 
selves, cut  the  granite  into  columns,  carved  hieroglyphics 
on  the  porpliyry  i-urks,  and  by  pei-sevcring  labour  complet- 
ed monuments  which  stood  undecayed  for  ages.  Nor 
were  works  of  utility  neglected.  The  sacred  water  of  the 
Nile,  confined  by  dykes,  and  distributed  by  canals,  fertilized 
the  plains  which  had  previously  been  overrun  with  reeds 
and  rushes.  Caravans,  protected  by  the  name  of  the  dei- 
ties, ascended  the  Nile,  and  penetrated  to  the  remote  val- 
leys of  Ethiopia,  collecting  gold  and  ivory,  spreading 
every  where  the  germs  of  new  religions,  new  laws,  and  new 
manners. 

At  Memphis,  Thebes,  and  Meroe,  the  caste  of  warriors  loiernai 
rebelled  against  the  pontiffs.     The  gentle  illusions  of  theo- o^Eop"" 
crary  were  succeeded  by  revolutions,  wars,  and  agitations, 
at  the  despotic  court   of  the  Pharaohs.     Notwithstanding  ^^ 

events  of  this  kind,  Egypt  long  continued  a  great  and  ^H 
^urishlng  empire,  but  was  less  fortunate  as  to  any  infla-  ^H 
euce  on  the  civilization  of  the  rest  of  Africa.  ^1 

Carthage  had  founded  another  empire  in  the  west.  Her'"".'',"' 
hardy  sailors,  and  her  entcrprizing  merchants,  reached  as  ^" 
far  as  Cape  Blanco  by  sea,  and  her  inland  travellers  reach- 
ed the  Niger  by  land ;  but  the  only  moans  which  they  pos- 
sessed for  subjugating  nations  were  their  armed  force,  and 
the  attractions  of  certain  articles  of  commerce.  Intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  Barbary,  or  Moorish  people,  whose 
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talents  for  vat*  they  brought  into  activity  by  raising  among 
tbem  light  troops  for  their  own  service,  they  exercised  only 

— """^  an  indirect  influence  on  the  Ethiopians  or  the  negroes. 
This  race  of  men,  left  to  themselves,  confined  their  exer- 
tions to  the  picking  up  uf  such  simple  aliments  as  the  earth 
aflbrded  ready  prepared.  The  government  of  petty  des- 
potic patriarchs  gave  place  to  more  extended  monarchies. 
In  the  mysterious  associations  of  Guinea*  the  spirit  of  ttie 
priests  of  Meroe  was  seen  to  revive.  The  most  essential 
change  which  the  civil  constitution  of  Africa  underwent^ 
was  the  distinction  established  between  free-men  and  slaves. 
That  distinction  existed  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 
mans with  features  equally  odious  and  inhuman  as  in 
Africa.  But,  while  Christianity  abolished  it  in  £urope«  iu 
Africa  it  has  been  perpetuated. 

rbe  Ro-        Beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  empire,  the  Romans  had 

tiftiis.  j^  direct  relations  with  any  people  except  the  inhabitants 
of  Fezzan  and  of  Nubia,  and,  at  a  very  late  period,  with 

3hritUan-  Abyssinia,  or  the  kingdom  of  Axum.    Nor  did  Christian- 

^'  ity  succeed  in  shedding  her  light  on  the  west,  the  centre, 

and  the  south  of  Africa.  Her  benefits,  which  were  spread 
over  the  north,  disappeared  under  the  effects  of  disastrous 
wars.    To  Maliometanism  was  reserved  the  task  of  efiect- 

PbeArabsinga  change  in  African  civilization.    The  fanatic  Arab,. 

Mtiuiitnir  I'^^U'^^^  on  the  active  dmmedary,  or  embarked  in  light 
vessels,  flew  to  plant  the  standard  of  his  prophet  on  the 
banks  of  the  Senegal,  and  on  the  shores  of  Sofala.  Never 
did  a  people  possess  a  union  of  qualities  better  adapted  for 
conquering  and  preserving  the  empire  of  Africa.  Among 
the  Mauritaoians  and  Numidians  they  found  brothers  and 
natural  friends ;  an  identity  of  manners,  food,  and  a  genial 
climate.  The  fanatic  mussulman  spirit  astonished  and  sub- 
dued the  ardent  imaginations  of  the  Africans ;  the  simpli- 
city of  the  creed  suited  their  limited  intellect,  and  easily 
connected  itself  with  the  superstition  of  fetichism,  and  the 
ideas  which  these  people  entertained  of  magic  and  en- 
chantments. Africa,  and  especially  the  oiises  of  the  Great 
Desert,  soon  furnished  the  new  religion  with  its  most  zeal- 
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ous   dcreoilei's.      Civil  slavery   and   despotii;   governineiit    book 
sufTered   no  change,   except  tbat  the  Maraboota,  or   Mus-     *■'*■ 
8ulman  pi-ie^ts,  and  tlie  Sherifs,  or  descendants  of  the  pro-  """^^ 
phet,  ftii-ined.   in  some   of  the   states,  a  species  of  aristo- 
cracy.    Cannihnlism  alane  was  of  course  abulishcd,  and 
that   WHS  a  real  benefit  which   humanity  received  at  the 
lianil  of  Islamism.*     One  event  favoured,  for  a  moment,  the 
civilization  of  tJie  Moors.     The  expulsion  of  those  of  their 
number  who  had    ruled   in    Spain    peopled    Barbary,  and 
even  tlie  Ofises  uf  the  great  desert,  with  a  more  industrious 
and  better  informed  race  than  the  rest  of  the  Mahometans. 
But,  unhappily  for  Africa,  a  handful   of  Turkish  adven- The  Turks 
turers,  vying  with  one  another  ii]  ferocity  and  ignorance, 
established  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  subdued  the 
Moors,  and  fuanded  the  barbarous  governments  of  Algiers, 
Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  farming  a  deadly  barrier,  more  cfBcient 
than  Mahometanism   itself,   in  separating  Africa  from  the 
civilized  world. 

The  voyages  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  slave  trade,  Madera 
have  subsequently  opened  new  communications  between"'"^' 
Africa  and  the  west  of  Europe.  These  countries  were  found, 
•s  they  still  are,  distracted  by  perpetual  war,  a  war  so  much 
the  more  deplorable,  because,  being  confined  to  a  system 
of  cruel  robbery,  without  the  spirit  of  territorial  con- 
quest, it  does  not  give  birth  to  those  great  empires  which 
sometimes  admit  a  species  of  civilization.  A  lengthened 
observation  of  the  character  of  the  Africans  tnado  us  ac- 
quainted with  tiieir  virtues,  their  docile  dispositions,  and 
their  versatility  in  imitating  our  arts.  Sufficient  proof  is 
obtained  that  there  is  nothing  in  their  moral  nature  which 
condemns  them  to  perpetual  barbarism.]  Europe,  unfor- 
tunately occupied  with  the  East  and  West  Indies,  has  paid 
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couiparatively  little  attention  to  a  country  nearer  liome, 
and  perhaps  more  wealthy  than  those  others.  Hence  our 
'relations  with  the  African  coasts  have  been  long  confined 
to  that  traffic  in  human  beings  nhich  is  reprobated  both 
by  religion  and  philosophy,  and  only  justified  by  »  falla- 
cious refei-encc  to  adventitious)  circuniHtuncea,  from  which 
this  traffic  appears  to  operate  as  a  corrective  of  greater  dis- 
orders and  inhumanity.  These  circumstances  are  many  of 
them  the  creation  of  this  infamous  traffic  itself,  which  de- 
bases and  brutalizes  the  miserable  natives,  as  lias  been 
amply  proved  by  a  comparison  between  the  state  of  the 
same  countries  before  8nd  since  the  late  partial  abolition^ 
and  under  the  temporary  revivals  of  the  same  dingraceful  in- 
humanity to  which  individual  avarice  has,  in  some  places, 
given  rise.  That  the  utter  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  will 
ever  be  the  cause  of  the  revival  of  cannibalism  and  human 
AHcrifices,  as  some  have  ventured  to  predict,  is  impossible- 
Moral  practices,  as  well  as  physical  population,  do  not,  in 
Africa,  depend  on  caases  different  from  those  which  regu- 
late them  in  France  or  England.  The  introduction  of 
knowledge  and  enlightened  habits  is  the  great  engine  hy 
which  we  hope  to  see  Africa  made  to  hold  arespectable  rank 
in  the  scale  of  human  society.  The  colonies  established  on 
its  shores,  and  the  efforts  made  to  open  a  legitimate  and 
beneficial  trade  between  Africa  and  the  civilized  world, 
will,  it  is  liopcd,  excite,  in  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants,  a 
due  esteem  for  regular  laws  and  civilized  manners,  and  in- 
duce them  either  to  emulate  them  by  efforts  of  their  own, 
or  to  submit  to  receive  from  others  these  benefits  in  ex- 
change for  the  roiseries  of  a  wretched  independence. 
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Ji  Physical  Description  of  this  Country. 

EoTPT  is  the  connecting  link  between  Africa  and  the  ci^  book* 
Vilized  world.    This  country,  unique  in  its  nature  and  in     lx» 
its  historical  records,  deserves  a  more  minute  description        " 
than  the  other  countries  of  Africa.    Egypt  consists  entire- 
ly of  a  Yale»  watered  hy  the  Nile,  by  which  it  is  in  part 
formed ;  and  confined,  on  the  right  and  left,  hy  a  barren 
expanse  of  deserts.    The  physical  picture  of  this  country, 
therefore,  will  be  introduced  with  an  account  of  the  Nile^ 
whose  bounties  render  Egypt  independent  of  all  foreign 
supplies,  and  independent  of  the  rains  of  heaven. 

The  Nile,  the  largest  river  of  the  old  world,  still  con- The  Nile ; 
ceals  its  true  sources  from  the  research  of  science.  At||^^o[|^ 
least,  scarcely  any  thing  mure  of  them  is  known  to  us  now 
than  was  known  in  the  time  of  Eratosthenes.  That  learn- 
ed librarian  of  Alexandria  distinguished  three  principal 
branches  of  the  Nile.  The  most  easterly  was  the  Tacazze 
of  the  modems,  which  flowed  down  the  north  side  of  the 
table  land  of  Abyssinia.  The  second  known  branch,  or 
the  Blue  River,  first  makes  a  circuit  on  the  table  land  of 
Abyssinia,  and  then  flows  down  through  the  plains  of  Sen- 


naar.  or  ol' Fimgi.  Tlie  sources  of  this  Blue  River  were 
BOOK  fiiund  and  described  by  the  Jesuits,  Paez  and  Tellez,  two 
'^      centuries  brfore  tlic  pretended  discovery  of  Bruce.     Tlicse 

two  rivers  are  tt-ibutaries  to  tlie  White  river,  the  Babr-el- 

(Abiad,  which  is  the  true  Nile,  and  the  sources  of  which 
must  lie  in  the  counti-ies  to  the  south  of  Darfoor.  These 
countries  are,  according  to  th*"  report  of  a  Nigro,  named 
Var-et'Mind,  The  mountains  from  which  it  issues  are 
called  Dyrc  and  Tegla ;  ami  probably  form  part  of  the 
Al  Qtiamar  mountains,  or  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 
As  it  seems  proved  that  travellers  have  passed  by  water 
from  Tombuctoo  to  Cairo,  the  Niger  must  fall  into  the 
Nile,  and  be  really  the  Nile  itself;  or  there  must  be  inter- 
Comintini-  mediate  rivers,  forming  between  the  Nile  and  Niger  a 
ti^i'Niifl  communication  resembling  that  which  was  found  by 
mud  Higec.  Humboldt,  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazons.  The 
first  hypothesis  might  seem  to  be  Bupjiorted  by  a  vague 
romantic  passage  of  Pliny  the  naturalist,  fiuoted  in  our 
History  of  Geugrapliy.*  I'he  other  hypothesis  is  the 
only  one  which  can  reconcile  the  accounts  of  persons  who 
bavo  travelled  by  the  way  of  Tombuctoo,  with  the  posi- 
tive testimony  of  Mr.  Browne,  according  to  which  the 
I'ivera  Misselad,  and  Bar-Koulla,  run  from  south  to  north. 
This  fact  which  is  generally  admitted,  does  not  allow  ua 
to  suppose  any  other  communication  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Niger,  than  one  which  may  be  formed  by  canals  wliich^ 
liko  those  of  Casiquiari  in  Guiana,  might  wind  along 
a  table  land  where  the  sources  of  the  Misselad  and  Bar- 
Koolla  ai-e  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  and  from 
f  those  of  the  Nile.     Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  will  con* 

I  tent  thrmsclves  with  Biipposing  that  the  sources  of  all  these 

rivers  arc  sufficiently  near  to  commuuicatu  by  mfcans  of 
temporary  lakes  during  the  rainy  season. 
Cataiacis       The  tfuc  Nile,  whatever  may  bo  its  origin,  receives  two 
'''*'^''''' large  rivers  from  Abyssinia,  and  then  forms  an  extensive 
circuit  in  the  country  of  Dongola  by  turning  to  the  south- 
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west.    At  three  different  places  a  barrier  of  mountains    book 
threatens  to  Interrupt  its  course*  and  at  each  place  the  bar-      ^^* 
rier  is  surmounted.    The  second  cataract  in  Turkish  Nu-  — — — 
bia,  is  the  most  .violent,  and  most  un-navigable.    The  third 
is  at  Syene,  or  Assooan,  and  introduces  the  Nile  into  Upper 
Egypt    The  height  of  this  cataract*  singularly  exaggerated 
by  some  travellers*  \4iries  according  to  the  season,  and  is 
generally  about  four  or  five  feet 

From  Syene  to  Cairo,  the  river  flows  along  a  valley  Vaiiey  of 
about  eight  miles  broad,  between  two  mountain  ridges,  ^^°  ^'^** 
one  of  which  extends  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  other  ter- 
minates in  the  deserts  of  ancient  Libya.  The  river  occu- 
pies the  middle  of  the  valley,  as  far  as  the  strait  called 
Gibbel-Silsili.  This  space,  about  forty  miles  long,  has 
Tflry  little  arable  land  on  its  banks.  It  contains  some  isl- 
ands which  from  their  low  level  easily  admit  of  irriga- 
tioo. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  6ib|iel-Silsili,*  the  Nile  runs  along 
the  right  side  of  the  valley»  which  in  several  places  has  the 
appearance  of  a  steep  line  of  rock  cut  into  peaks,  while  the 
ridge  of  the  hills  on  the  left  side,  is  always  accessible  by  a 
•lope  of  various  acclivity.  -These  last  mountains  begin 
neai^  the  town  of  Sioot,  and  go  down  towards  Faioom* 
diverging  gradually  to  the  west  so  that  between  them  and 
the  cultivated  valley  there  Is  a  desert  space,  becoming  gra- 
dually wider,  and  which  in  several  places  is* bordered  on 
flie  valley  side  by  a  line  of  sandy  downs  lying  nearly  south 
and  north. 

The  mountains  which  confine  the  basin  of  the  Nile  in  PamUei 
Upper  Egypt  are  intersected  by  defiles  which  on  one  side  mo*umaint. 
lead  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  tlie  other  to  the 
Oii$es0  These  narrow  passes  might  be  habitable,  since  the 
winter  rains  maintain  for  a  time  a  degree  of  vegetation, 
and  form  springs  which  the  Arabs  use  for  themselves  and 
their  flocks. 

*  Girtrd,  Mem.  lur  I'Egypte,  U  in.  p.  If?. 
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>ooK       The  stripe  of  desert  land  which  generally  extends  along 
^*      each  side  of  the  valley,  parallel  to  the  coarse  of  the  Nile, 

"""""^  (and  which  mast  not  be  confounded  with  the  barren  ocean 
of  sand  wliich  lies  on  each  side  of  Egyptf)  now  contains 
two  very  distinct  kinds  of  land ;  the  one  Immediately  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain,  consists  of  sand  and  round  pebbles  | 
the  other,  composed  of  light  drifting  sand,  covers  an  extent 

Le?ti.  of  ground  formerly  arable.  If  a  section  of  the  valley  is 
made  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  its  direction,  the  surface 
will  be  observed  to  decline  from  the  margins  of  the  river  to 
the  bottom  o(  the  hills,  a  circumstance  also  remarked  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Fo,  part  of  the  Borys- 
thenes,  and  some  other  rivers. 

^^  •f  Near  Beni-sooef,  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  already  much 
widened  on  the  west,  has  on  that  side  an  opening  through 
which  a  view  is  obtained  of  the  fertile  plains  of  Faioom. 
These  plains  form  properly  a  sort  of  table  land,  separated 
from  the  surrounding  mountains  on  the  north  and  west  by  a 
wide  valley,  of  which  a  certain  proportion,  always  laid  under 
water,  forms  what  the  inhabitants  call  Birket-il-Kiroan. 

Plaint  of  Near  Cairo,  the  chains  which  limit  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  diverge  on  both  sides.  The  one^  under  the  name  of 
Jibbel-al-Nairon,  runs  north-west  towards  the  Mediter- 
ranean:, the  other,  called  Jibbel-al^Attaka,  runs  straight 
east  of  Suez. 

In  front  of  these  chains  a  vast  plain  extends,  composed 
of  sands  covered  with  the  mud  of  the  Nile.  At  the 
place  called  Batu-el-Bahara,  the  river  divides  into  two 
branches;  the  one  of  which  flowing  to  Bbsetta,  and  the 
ether  to  Damietta,  contain  between  them  the  present 
Delta;  but  this  triangular  piece  of  insulated  land  was  in 
former  times  larger,  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Pelusian  branch,  which  is  now  choked  up  with  sand*  or 
converted  into  marshy  pools.  On  the  west  it  was  bound* 
ed  by  the  Canopic  branch,  which  is  now  partly  confound- 
ed with  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  and  partly  lost  in  lake 
£tko.    But  the  correspondence  of  the  level  of  the  surface 
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with  that  of  the  present  Delta,  and  its  depression  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  ailjoining  desert,  together  with  its 
greater  verdure  and  fertility,  still  mark  the  limits  of  the~ 
ancient  Deltn,  alttmiigh  irregular  encroacliments  are  made 
b;  shifting  banks  of  di-iTting  sand,  which  ai-s  at  present  on 
the  increase. 

The  (liRerent  boga^s,  or  mouths  of  this  great  river,  have^ 
often  changed  their  position,  and  are  still  changing  it;  a 
circumstanco  nliich  lias  occasioned  long  discussions  among 
geographers.  The  following  are  the  most  established  re- 
sults. The  seven  mouths  of  the  Nile,  known  to  the  an- 
cients, were,  l.  tlie  Canopit.' mouth,  corresponding  to  the 
present  mouth  of  lake  Etko ;  or  according  to  others,  that 
of  the  lake  nf  Aboukir,  or  MaaJee  ;  but  it  is  probable, 
that  at  one  time,  it  had  communications  with  tlie  sea  at 
both  of  these  places.  In  that  case  it  is  probable  tlmt  these 
lakes  existed  nearly  in  their  present  state,  except  that  the 
Nile  flawed  through  them,  and  gave  them  a  large  pro- 
portion of  fresh  water,  instead  of  the  sea  water  with  which 
they  are  now  filled.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  bottoms 
of  these  lakes  were  formerly  higher,  as  we  know  of  no 
natural  process  by  which  surfaces  of  such  breadth  could 
have  been  subsequently  excavated.  2.  The  Bolbiline  mouth 
at  Rosetta.  S.  The  Sebenitic  mouth,  probably  the  opening 
into  the  present  kke  Burlos.  4.  The  F/iatnitic,  or  Bucolic 
at  Damietlo.  5.  The  Mmdesian,  which  is  lost  in  the  lake 
Menzaleh,  the  mouth  of  which  is  represented  by  that  of 
Dibeh.  6.  The  Tanitic,  or  Saitic,  which  seems  to  leave 
some  traces  of  its  termination  to  the  east  of  lake  Menzaleh, 
uniler  the  modern  appellation  of  Omm-FarcdJL'.  The  branch 
of  the  Nile  which  conveyed  its  waters  to  the  sea  corres- 
ponds to  the  canal  of  Moez,  which  now  loses  it<4elf  in  the 
lake.  r.  The  Pelusiac  mouth  seems  to  be  represented  by 
what  is  now  the  most  easterly  mouth  of  lake  Menzaleh* 
where  the  ruins  of  Pelusium  are  still  visible.* 
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The  depth  and  rapidity  of  the  Nile  diffisr  in  different 
'^*  places^  and  at  different  seaeone  of  the  year*  In  its  ordinary 
P^p^jj  ^^^  etbte,  this  rivec  carries  no  vessela  exceeding  sixty  tona 
rapidity.  borden#  from  its  month  to  the  cataracts*  The  bogasof 
Damietta  is  seven  or  eight  feet  deep  when  the  waters  tkv^ 
low.  That  of  Rosetta  does  not  exceed  four  or  five.  When 
Nftfigft.  the  waters  are  high,  each  of  them  has  forty nme  feet  more, 
and  caravels  of  twenty-four  guns  can  sail  up  to  Cairo.*^ 
The  navigation  is  facilitated  in  a  singular  degree  during 
the  floods :  fort  while  the  stream  carries  the  vessels  Arom 
the  cataracts  to  the  bogaz  with  great  rapidity,  the  strong 
noKherly  winds  allow  them  to  ascend  the  river,  by.  means 
of  set  sails,  with  equal  rapidity.  These  winds  are  constant 
for  nine  months  of  the  year,  and,  when  the  river  is  low,  and 
the  stream  less  rapid,  vessela  cannot  often  make  their  ^my 
downward  tien  with  their  sails  furled,  the  wind  upward 
being  more  powerful  than  the  stream,  even  under  these 
circumstances.  The  regular  practice  at  such  times  is,  to 
row  down  with  the  stream  during  the  night  when  the  wind 
has  subsided,  and  to  bait  somewhere  during  the  day; 
while  the  vessels  that  are  upward  bound  sail  by  day  and 
bait  by  Aight  The  passage  from  Cairo  to  flie  BCediter* 
raneao,  occnpies  eight  or  ten  days.  When  both  voyages 
are  practicable,  it  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see  the  nameroda 
boats  passing  one  anotlier  on  their  way.  The  bogaxes  mre 
dificult  to  navigate  even  during  high  Nile.  The  shifting 
sand-banks  create  unforeseen  dangers  over  the  whole  extent 
of  bottom  which  is  liable  to  them.  The  cataracts  are  some- 
times parsed  with  the  aid  of  a  little  address,  combined  with 
courage,  the  lowest  cataract,  in  particular,  being  rather  a 
rapid  than  a  waterfalLf 
inanda-  The  Celebrated  plains  of  Egypt  would  not  be  the  abode 
^jNite.    ^^  perpetual  fertility  were  it  not  for  the  swellings  of  the 

*  Description  de  PEgypte,  vol.  I.    Memoire  de  M.  Lepire,  sur  le  canal 
des  deux  mere,  Mct.  11.  paragiw  5  et  S. 
t  Sicardy  Norden.    See  particularly  Belzoni,  vol.  II.  p.  119.  second  edition. 


ri^tsff  nrhicb  both  impart  to  tbem  the  requisite  moisture^ 
«nd  cover  them  with  frrtilizing  mad*  We  now  know  for 
eevtaiB  whst  the  ancients  obscurely  concluded,*  and  what ' 
was  asserted  by  Agatbarcides,  Diodorus,  Abdolatif,  an! 
the  Abyssinian  envoy,  Hadgi  Michael,|  tiiat  the  heavy 
aiHiaal  rains  between  the  tropics  are  the  sole  cause  of  these 
floodSf  common  to  all  tlie  rivers  of  the  torrid  zone,  and 
which,  in  low  situations  such  as  Egypt,  occasion  inunda* 
turns* 

.  The  rise  of  the  Nile  commences  with  the  summer  solstice* 
The  river  attains  its  greatest  height  at  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox, continues  stationary  for  some  days,  then  dininishes  at 
a  less  rapid  rate  than  it  rose.  At  the  winter  solstice  it  ifi 
Tery  low,  but  some  water  still  remains  in  the  large  canals* 
At  this  period  the  lands  are  put  under  culture.  The  soil  is 
covered  with  a  fresh  layer  of  slime  of  greater  or  less  thick- 
ness* 

The  fertility  and  general  prosperity  of  Egypt  depend 
nracb  on  a  certain  medium  in  the  height  to  which  the  Nile 
rises  in  its  inundations ;  too  little  rise  or  too  much  is  neai^ 
ly  equally  hurtful.  In  September,  1818,  M.  Belzoni  witr 
aessed  a  de{dorable  scene,  from  the  Nile  having  risen  three 
fset  and  a  half  above  the  highest  mark  left  by  the  formec 
inundation.^  It  was  productive  of  one  of  the  greatest  ca- 
lamities that  had  occurred  in  the  memory  of  any  one  liv*« 
ing.  Rising  with  uncommon  rapidity,  it  carried  off  several 
villages,  and  some  hundreds  of  their  inhabitants.  Expectr 
ing  an  unusual  rise,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  wa* 
ter  during  the  preceding  season,  the  inhabitants  had  erect? 
ed,  as  usual,  fences  of  earth  and  reeds  round  their  viUageSji 
to  keep  the  water  from  their  houses,  but  its  force  baffled 
their  eflfbrts,  and  the  rapid  stream  carried  before  it  men« 
women,  children  cattle,  and  coru^  in  a  mooient    In  Uj^- 

*  Meiners,  Hiatoire  du  Nil,  dans  ses  (Eutni  PbUoMphiqiMt,  p.  80. 

t  Quoted  by  Wanslebeu  in  an  unpublished  account  of  a  journey  in  Egypt. 
Collection  de  Paulus,  1.31. 

t  Belxoni's  Narrative,  vol.  n.  p.  25—29. 
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per  Egypt,  the  villages  are  not  raised  above  the  level  even 
of  the  ordinary  inundations,  but  depend  for  their  safety 
on  artificial  fences.     When   a   village  is  in   danger,  the 
boats  are  busily  employed  in  removing  the  com  and  tho 
people,  the  former  being  first  attended  to,  as  more  import- 
ant to  the  Pasha ;  and,  if  the  water  breaks  in  before*  the 
inhabitants  have  been   placed  in   security,  their  only  re- 
source is  to  climb  the  palm   trees,   and  there  wait  till  a 
boat  comes  to  their  rescue.     Those  who  have  it  in  their 
power  repair  with  their  property  to  a  higher  ground,  others 
escape  mounted  on  buffaloes  or  cows,  or  keep  themselves 
afloat  on  logs  of  wood.    Mr.  Belzohi,  in  the  course  of  his 
travels,  came  to  the  village  of  Agalta,  between  Luxor  and 
Cairo»  which  he  found  four  feet  lower  than  the  surface  of 
the  surrounding  water;  the  caimakan,  or  guard,  deploring 
bis  imminent  danger  of  being  swept  away  from  a  place  in 
which  honour  and  duty  obliged  him  to  remain.     Some  poor 
refug^ees  were  placed  on  spots  of  ground  very  little  raised 
above  the  river,  which  had  still  twelve  days  to  rise  before 
reaching  its  utmost  height,  at  which  it  remained  stationary 
for  other  twelve. 
ifnd  of  th0     The  analysis  of  the  mud  of  the  Nile  gives  nearly  one  half 
^^^'        of  argillaceous  earth,  about  one  fourth  of  carbonate  of  limOf 
the  remainder  consisting,  of  water,  oxide  of  iron,  and  car- 
bonate of  magnesia.*    On  the  very  banks  of  the  Nile,  the 
mud  is  mixed  with  much  sand,  which  it  loses  in  proportion.as 
it  is  carried  farther  from  the  river,  so  that  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance it  consists  almost  of  pure  argil.    This  mud  is  em-- 
ployed  in  several  arts  in  Egypt.    It  is  formed  into  excel- 
lent bricks,  and  vessels  of  divers  forms.    It  enters  into 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco  pipes.    Glass  manufacturers  em- 
ploy it  in  the  construction  of  their  furnaces,  and  the  coun- 
try people  cover  their  houses  with  it.    This  mud  contains 
principles  favourable  to  vegetation,  and  the  cultivators  con- 
sider it  as  sufficient  manure. 

•  Mem.  s«r  V  Egypt,  1.  p.  34«»  382. 
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The  salabritjr  of  the  water  of  the  Nile,  so  much  extolled    book 
among  the  ancientSf  is  acknowledged  also  by  the  moderns     ^^^ 
under  certain  limitations.    Being  very  light,  it  may  de- 
serve  in  this  respect  the  character  given  of  it  by  MaiIlet,ofUieNiie 
that  it  is  among  other  waters  what  Champagne  is  among  ^^^'* 
wines.    If  Mahomet  had  tasted  it,  the  Egyptians  say^  he 
would  have  supplicated  heaven  for  a  terrestrial  immortali- 
ty, to  be  enabled  to  enjoy  it  to  eternity.*    It  is  said  to  be 
laxative,  owing  to  certain  neutral  salts  contained  in  it    But 
daring  the  three  summer  months  when  it  is  in  some  places 
almost  stagnant,  it  requires  to  be  filtered,  or  otherwise  cla- 
rified before  it  can  be'  used  with  safety.    During  the  in- 
crease of  the  Nile,  it  first  acquires  a  green  colour,  some- 
times pretty  deep.    After  thirty  or  forty  days,  this  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  brownish  red.    These  changes  are  probably 
owing  to  the  augmentations  which  it  receives  from  diflfer- 
ent  temporary  lakes  in  succession,  or  from  the  waters 
formed  by  a  succession  of  rains  on  the  different  table  lands 
ot  the  interior  of  Africa. 

The  mountains  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile  seem  to  Nature  of 
consist  of  limestone  containing  many  shells.    In  those  of  ^  *  '^    * 
tiie  east  side,  serpentine  and  granite  seem  te  form  the 
highest  ridges. 

The  stone  of  which  the  pyt*amid  of  Cheops,  near  Djizeh 
is  buil^  is  a  finegrained  carbonate  of  lime,  of  a  light  brown- 
colour,  and  easily  cut    The  red  granite,  or,  rather  syenite, 
of  the  ancient  monuments,  and  which  forms  the  coating  of 
file  pyramid  called  JdycerinuSf  is  believed  to  be  the  Fifro*- 
pseeyUm  of  Pliny.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pyramids 
are  found  the  Ethiopian  jasper,  the  quartz  rock  with  am- 
phibole,  and  the  Egyptian  pebble,  which  is  a  quartzose  agate 
coarsely  veined.     From  the   old   specimens  preserved  at 
Yelletri,  in  Cardinal  Borgia's  museum,  a  Danish  mineralo- 
gist, M.  Wad,  has  published  an  essay  on  the  fossils  of  g^  . 
Egypt.    These  specimens  are,  red  granite,  white  granite^  ofobeUakt; 

*  Maillet,  Descriptioo  de  I'Egypte,  I,  p.  16,    M6m.  sur.  TEgyptc,  II,  p.  35. 
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mixed    with  hornblende^  (a  character  which  distinguishes 
'Syenite  from    the   proper  granites)   green  feldspar,  and 
'^^'^*'~  black  hornblende.    The  porphj^ry  seems  to  be  formed  of 
p^trosilexy  with  crystals  of  feldspar.    There  is  liliewise 
^nd  among  tliem  a  small  specimen  of  a  dark  brown  mi* 
caceoQs  schistus.    The  others  are  limestone^  feidnpar,  brec- 
cia, serpentine*  potstone,  marble  with  veins  of  silvery  mi* 
ca,  swinestonet  jaspers  of  all  varieties,  the  topaz  or  chry- 
solite of  the  ancients,  amethyst,   roc:k-cry8tal,  chalcedony, 
onyx,  heliotrope,  obsidian,  and  lapis  lazuli,  but  no  emeralds* 
The  greater  part  of  the  specimens  are  basalt,  the  Ethio-^ 
plan  stone  of  Herodotus  and  of  Strabtk* 
IfooBUint      The  valley  leading  to  Cosseir  is  covered  with  a  sand 
'^^^^  partly  calcareous,  partly  quartzose.    The  mountains  are 
of!  limestone  and  sandstone.    As  we  approach  to  Cosseir 
we  fnd  three  sorts  of  mountains.    The  first  consist  of 
locks  of  granite,  of  a  small  fine  grain.    The  second  chain 
oomprehends  rocks  of  breccia,  or  puddingstone,  of  a  parr 
ticular  sort,  known  by  the  name  of  breccid  di  verde*^    To 
the  mountains  of  breccia,  for  a  space  of  thirty  miles,  a  sub- 
atance  of  slaty  texture  succeeds,  which  seems  to  be  of  co« 
temporaneotts  formation  with  the  breccias,  since  they  are 
connected  by  gradual  transitions,    and  contain  rounded 
maasea  of  the  same  substance. 

At  the  fountains  of  El-Aooah-Lambageh,  there  is  a 
leading  chain  of  schistose  mountains  presenting  in  their 
composition  rock-crystal,  and  steatitic  rocks :  but  at  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles  from  Cosseir  the  mountains  suddenly 
change  their  character ;  a  great  part  of  them  are  lime- 
stone, or  alabaster  in  strata,  almost  always  l^^ing  north  and 
aotttb.  Here  are  found  the  debris  of  the  ostrea  diluvianiu 
Among  the  mountains  considered  by  cosmogonists  as  of 
later  formation,  are  found  schistu  and  indistinct  porphy- 
fies,  with  grains  of  feldspar.  The  bottom  of  the  valley, 
covered  witli  immense  rocky  fragments,  presents  a  num- 

*  Wad,  fossil  ^£g3rpt|  Mus^e  Borgiani. 
t  M^ra.  8iir  PiEfprpt,  III.  p.  240. 
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berless  variety  of  materials,  sonietiines  serpentines,  some-    book 
times  compound  rocks  in  which  tlie  predominating  ingre-      ^^ 
dients  are  actiiiote,  schisti,  gneiss*  porphyries,  granites  $ 
sometimes  it  consists  of  a  particular  kind  of  steatite  con- 
taining nodules  of  schistose  spar.    There  is  besides  a  new 
and  peculiar  substance  in  mineralogy,  which  is  also  found 
in  several  s|>ots  of  the  desert  of  Sinai*  and  which  resembles 
thallite,  or  the  green  schorl  of  Dauphine.    It  is  not  found 
in  a  separate  state,  but  forms  part  of  the  granites,  the  por- 
phyries, and  other  rocks.*    Towards  the  valley  of  Suez,  Mountaini 
the  mountains  are  calcareous,  and  in  several  places  com- 
posed of  concreted  shells. 

In  the  valley  of  the  wilderness,!  sea-salt  is  found  in  fhin  Saiine  de- 
compact  layers  supported  by  strata  of  gypsum.    In  many  P*»"**®^ 
of  the  surrounding  deserts  this  salt  is  very  common,  some- 
times crystallized  under  tlie  sand,  sometimes  on  the  sur- 
face. 

In  Upper  Egypt,  near  Edfoo,  the  mountains  are  com-  Mountains 
posed  of  slate,  sandstone,  white  and  rose-coloured  quarts^  EgyjSr'^ 
and  brown  pebbles,  mixed  with  white  cornelians.:}^  Near 
the  ruins  of  Silsilis,  the  granite  rocks  contain  comeliatit 
jasper,  and  serpentine.  A  little  higher  in  Upper  Egypl^ 
the  rocks  are  granite  alternated  with  decomposed  sandstone 
forming  on  the  surface  a  friable  crust,  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  a  ruin. 

But  the  most  curious  country  undoubtedly,  is  that  wbidb  Vaiiey  of 
is  comprehended  in  the  Bahr-bela-Maie  (the  river  without  {Jj^^,?,**'*'" 
water)  and  the  bason  of  the  Natron  lakes.  These  two  val- 
leys are  parallel  to  each  other.  The  mountain  of  Natron 
skirts  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  of  that  name.  That 
mountain  contains  none  of  the  rocks  which  are  found  scat- 
tered about  in  the  valley,  such  as  quartz,  jasper,  and  petro- 
silex.$ 

•  M§m.  sur  TEgypte,  III.  p.  255.  t  Valine  d'Ejarement. 

t  Denon,  t.  II.  p.  49.  4  Denon,  p.  150. 195.  208. 

J  Andreossy,  Mem.  sur  la  valine  des  lacs  Natron,  dans  la  descrip,  dc  TEgyptc. 
vol.  I. 
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BOOK  There  is  a  series  of  six  lakes  in  the  direction  of  the  val- 
^'^  ley.  Their  banks  and  their  waters  are  covered  with  crjs- 
"""""""  tailizationSf  both  of  muriate  of  soda*  or  sea  salt,  and  of 
natron^  or  carbonate  of  soda.  When  a  volume  of  water 
contains  both  of  these  salts,  the  muriate  of  soda  is  the  first 
to  crystallize ;  and  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  then  deposited 
in  a  separate  layer.  Sometimes  the  two  crystallizations 
seem  to  choose  separate  localities  in  insulated  parts  of  the 
same  lake.* 

This  curious  valley  is  only  inhabited  by  Greek  monks. 
Their  four  convents  are  at  once  their  fortresses  and  their 
prisons.  They  subsist  on  a  small  quantity  of  leguminous 
seeds.  The  vegetation  in  these  valleys  has  a  wild  and 
dreary  aspect  The  palms  are  mere  bushes,  and  bear  no 
fruit. . 

Caravans  come  to  this  place  in  quest  of  natron.  Accord- 
ing to  Andreossiy  the  farming  of  the  tax  on  this  substance, 
which  is  in  demand  for  divers  manufactures,  was  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  old  gabelle  on  salt  in  France. 
Valley  of  The  valley  parallel  to  that  of  Natron  is  called  Bahr- 
^^/^  bela-Maie,  or  "  the  Dry  River."  Separated  from  the  val- 
ley of  Natron  by  a  small  ridge  of  heights,  it  has  for  the 
most  part  a  breadth  of  eight  miles.  In  the  sand  with  which 
the  surface  is  every  where  covered,  trunks  of  trees  have 
been  found  in  a  state  of  complete  petrifaction,  and  a  verte- 
bral bone  of  a  large  fish.  The  same  stones  are  met  with 
here  as  in  the  valley  of  Natron.  Some  of  the  learned  have 
thought  that  the  stones  have  been  brought  to  the  place  by 
a  branch  of  the  Nile  which  once  passed  in  this  direction* 
The  valley  of  Bahr-bela-Maie,  is  said  to  join  Fai'oom  on 
the  south,  and  to  terminate  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
north. 
Cbaogetof  These  countries  have  undoubtedly  undergone  violent 
:iie  soU.  |*evoIutions,  of  a  date  prior  to  the  present  constitution  of 
the  globe.  Their  modern  changes  have,  in  extent  and  im- 
portance, been  much  exaggerated  by  authors  attached  to 

*^  BerthoUct,  Journ.  de  Physique  ;  meesidor,  an  VIll.  p.  5«  &c. 
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system.  M.  Reynier  judiciously  remarks  that  the  dimi-  book 
nution  of  arable  land  must  have  been  of  older  date  thaii  ^^ 
any  historical  records  carry  us.  **.  Several  spots  which 
the  ancients  have  delineated  on  the  borders  of  the  deserts 
are  still  recognised ;  the  canal  of  Joseph,  though  neglect- 
ed for  ages,  is  not  in  any  part  obstructed.''  Reynier  only 
found  one  encroachment  of  the  sands  on  the  cultivated 
land,  which  was  well  authenticated,  **  it  is  in  the  province 
of  Djizeh,  near  the  village  of  Ooardan,  where  the  sands 
have  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  occupy  a 
league  of  land."* 

*  Others  say  that  the  canal  of  Joseph  is  partly  clioked 
up  with  accumulations  of  slime.  This  canal  is  eighty-four 
miles  long.    It  was  employed  to  conduct  the  water  into  .- 

*  the  district  of  Faioom,  and  into  lake  Mceris,  the  modem  Lake  Mob- 
Birket-el-Karoon.  It  aflTorded  the  double  advantage  of'*"* 
watering  completely  the  lands  of  Faioom,  and  of  disposing 
of  a  superabundance  of  water  when  the  overflow  of  the 
Nile  was  extraordinary  and  excessive.  It  is  probable  that 
the  canal  dignified  with  the  name  of  Joseph,  like  many 
other  remarkable  works,  was  executed  by  order  of  king 
Mceris.  The  waters  then  filled  the  basin  of  the  lake  Bir- 
ket-et-Karoon,  which  received  the  name  of  the  prince  who 
effected  this  great  change.  We  shall  thus  reconcile  the 
different  positions  assigned  to  lake  Mceris  by  Herodotus, 
Diodorus  and  Strabo,  and  give  a  reason  why  the  ancients 
say  that  the  lake  was  of  artificial  formation,  while  the 
Birket-el-Karoon  gives  no  evidence  of  any  such  opera- 
tion.! 

The  maritime  districts  of  Egypt  present  several  lakes.  Maritime 
or  rather  lagoons,  which  in  the  lapse  of  ages  sometimes '^^'' 
suffer  diminution,  sometimes  enlargement    To  the  south 
of  Alexandria  is  lake  Mareotis.    For  many  ages  this  lake 

*  M^m.  lur  I'Egypt,  t.  IV.  p.  6. 

t  Descriptioo  de  l^E^pte  :  Antiquil^ ;  Memoires,  vol.  I.    Memoire  sur  le 
lac  Moeris,  par  M.  Jomard,  Compare  Pococke,  D'Anville,  Gibert,  6cc, 
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.-aooK  was  dried  ap ;  for  though  the  bed  is  lower  than  the  Mr- 
''^  fiftce  of  the  ocean,  there  is  not  sufficient  rain  to  keep  op 
*"""■"""  any  lake  in  that  country  in  opposition  to  the.  force  of  |ifr- 
petual  evaporation.  But  in  1801,  the  English,  in  order '(o 
circumscribe  more  effectually  the  communications  wbidi 
the  French  army  in  the  city  of  Alexandria  maintained  with 
tlie  surrounding  country,  cut  across  the  walls  of  the  old 
canal  mIiicIi  had  formed  a  dyke,  separating  this  low  gronad 
.  from  lake  Maadie,  or  the  lake  of  Aboukir  on  the  east.  In 
consequence  of  this  easy  operation,  the  water  bad  a  sudden 
fall  of  six  'feett  and  the  lake  of  Mareotis  wluch  had  so  long 
disappeared,  and  the  site  of  which  had  been  occupied  part- 
ly by  salt  marshes,  partly  by  cultivated  lands,  and  even 
villages,  resumed  its  ancient  extent  The  inhabitants  of 
the  villages  were  obliged  to  fly,  and  bewail,  from  a  distancet 
the  annihilation  of  their  gardens  and  their  dwellings.  This 
modern  inundation  from  the  sea  indeed  is  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  ancient  lake  Mareotis,  occupying,  probik- 
bly,  four  times  its  extent*  The  lake  of  Aboukir  has  a  phy- 
sical history  somewhat  similar,  having  been  for  two  centa- 
ries  in  a  dry  state,  till  in  1778,  an  irruption  of  the  sea 
broke  through  the  embankment  by  which  it  had  been  pre- 
viously protected.  Lake  Etko,  to  the  south-eastf  has  a 
similar  character,  communicating  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow 
mouth,  which- would  admit  of  being  closed  up,  so  as  to 
convert  tlie  lake  into  a  dry  or  a  marshy  salt  plain. 
Lake  Men-  The  map  of  lake  Menzaleh,  constructed  by  Greneral  An- 
'^^^^^^''  dreasHi,  furnishes  important  corrections  to  the  description 
given  of  Egypt  by  M.  d'Anville.  This  lake  is  formed  by 
the  junction  uf  large  gulfs,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
long  narrow  stripi^  of  low  land,  separating  it  from  the  sea* 
Th(^  two  gulfs  are  partially  separated  by  the  peninsula  of 
Menzaleh,  at'tlie  extremity  of  which  are  found  the  islands 
of  Matharych,  the  only  ones  in  this  lake  that  are  habitable. 
D^Anville  has  also  given  too  much  breadth  to  the  northern 
coast  of  this  lake ;  and  the  measurements  lately  taken  dif- 
fer from  this  by  more  than  25,000  yards.  Lake  Menza- 
loh   communicates  with  the  sea  only  by  two  navigable 
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mnuthSt  those  of  Tbeli  and  of  Omfareilgie,  uliicli  are  tho    Book 
Menitesian  and  Tanitic    moulhs   of  the   ancients.*     THe     ''^ 
brrarilh  frmn  the  mouth  of   Ybeh  to  that  of    Pelusium  ia 
95,920  jBrits. 

It  in  impofiflible  to  fix  the  number  of  raiials  appropriated  Can&i>. 
to  the  distribution  of  the  waters  of  the  river  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  country.      Wlten  we  find  that  one  traveller 
gives  6000  to  Upper  Egypt  alone,|  wliile  anotlier  allows 
onlj  about  nine!}'  large  canalSt  viz,  forty  for  Upper  Egypt, 
twentyH>ight  for  the  Dilta,  eleven  for  the  eastern,  and  thir-         ^ 
tten  for  the  western  provinres,^  we  perceive  that  a  discre-        ^M 
pancy  so  great  muyt  arise  from  the  mannerof  reckoning  the        ^M 
canals.     One  concerns  himself  only  with  large  one»  which         ^1 
lie  knows  to  be  kept  up,  and  the  opening  of  which  is  &Ked 
by  the  regnlation»i  of  the  country.     Another  estenda  his 
views  to  canals  ramifying  from  these,  which  vary  in  num- 
ber from  one  year  to  another.     The  Mameluke  Beya  appli* 
ed  to  their  private  use  the  funds  destined  to  the  support  of 
thede  public  works,  on  which  the  fertility  of  Egypt  depends. 
Many  canals  were  eten  abandoned   by   these  barbarians, 
who   thus   dcMtruyed   the   souries  of  their   own   revenues. 
The  most  famous  of  theHe  artificial  rivers  in  the  canal  of 
Joseph,  or  the  Calideh-Menhi,  which    is  110  miles  long, 
with  a  breadth  uf  from  50  to  300   feet.     One  part  of  tiiis 
canal  seems  to  correspond  to  the  ancient  canal  of  Oxyryn- 
chus,   which   Sti-abo  in  sailing  along  mistook  for  the  Nile 
itself.^ 

Another  canal,  which,  however,  was  intended  solely  fop 
navigation,  viz.  that  of  Suez,  has  furnished  matter  for 
many  discussions ;  these  we  shall  consider  in  the  next  Book, 
in  which  we  shall  treat  expressly  of  every  thing  relating 

•  M«ai,  sur  TEgypM,  1. 1,  p.  165,  milh  a  map. 

t  Maillot,  tec. 

%  Tounechni,  VojBtfi  en  Egn>i*>  trad.  All.  p.  4SS.  SJciid,  Ifauv.  Mtm. 
d»  MJuion.  VII.  p.  lis. 

(  No)den,  p.  :G9,  (in  GenntD.)  D'ADTille,  Wtm.  fui  I'Egypie,  p-  ISE. 
HaiUnaoD,  Egjpien,  p.  1019. 
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■  to  the  celebrated  isthmus  which  cunuects  Africa  witli 
Asia. 

~  The  climate  and  fertility  of  Egypt  have  given  rise  to 
an  equal  number  of  discrepant  opiiiions  among  authors. 
One  French  traveller  finds  in  this  country  a  terrestrial  pa- 
radise;* another  assures  us  that  it  is  a  must  unpleasant 
country  to  reside  in.f  Observers  of  a  more  composed  turn 
of  mind  show  us  how  to  reduce  to  their  proper  value  the 

'-  descriptions  of  these  two  volatile  writers.  The  aspect  of 
Egypt  undergoes  periodical  changes  with  the  seasons.  In 
our  winter  months,  when  nature  is  for  us  dead,  she  seems 
to  carry  life  into  these  climates,  and  the  verdure  of  Egypt's 
enamelled  meadows  is  then  delightful  to  the  eye.  The  ail- 
is  perfumed  with  the  odours  of  the  flowers  of  orange  and 
citron  trees,  and  numerous  shrubs.  The  flocks  overspread- 
ing the  plain,  add  animation  to  the  landscape. — Egypt  now 
forms  one  delightful  garden,  tliough  somewhat  monotonoua 
in  its  character.  On  all  bands  it  presents  nothing  but  a 
plain  bounded  by  whitish  mountains,  and  diversified  here 
and  there  with  clumps  of  palms.  In  the  opposite  season 
this  same  country  exhibits  nothing  but  a  brown  soil,  either 
miry,  or  dry,  hard,  and  dusty;  immense  fields  laid  under 
water,  and  vast  spaces  unoccupied  and  void  of  culture, 
plains  in  which  the  only  objects  to  be  seen  are  date  trees; 
camels  and  buffaloes  led  by  miserable  peasants,  naked  and 
eun-burnt,  wrinkled  and  lean ;  a  scorching  sun,  a  cloudless 
sky.  and  constant  winds  varying  in  force.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, surprising,  that  travellers  have  difiered  in  their  physi- 
cal delineations  of  this  country4 

f  "A  long  valley,"  says  M.  Ileynicr,§  ♦•encircled  with 
hills  and  mountains,  presents  no  point  in  which  the  sur- 
face has  sufficient  elevation  to  attract  and  detain  the  clouds. 
The  evaporations  from  the  Mediterranean  too,  during  sum- 
aier>  carried  ofi*  by  the   north  winds,  which  have  almost 

*  Saiac]',  Leiliei  lui  I'Egjrptc,  jiuiiiin. 

T  Volnex,  VoTage,  i.  II.  p.  919. 

t  BrewD.  «  Reynlet,  Trait*  lur  l'E|7p».  II.  p.  U. 


tKe  consiaticy  of  trade  winds  in  Egypt,  finding  nothing  book 
to  stop  their  progress,  pass  over  this  country  without  in-  ^^' 
terruptinn,  and  collect  around  the  mountains  of  central 
Africa.  There,  deposited  in  rains,  they  swell  the  torrents 
which,  falling  into  the  Nile,  augment  its  waters,  and,  un- 
der the  form  of  an  inundation,  restnr''.  with  usury,  to 
Egypt,  the  blessings  of  which  the  defect  of  rain  otherwise 
deprived  it.  Thus,  excepting  along  the  sea  shores,  nothing 
is  more  rare  in  Egypt  than  rains,  and  this  scarcity  is  the 
more  marked  in  proportion  as  wc  gn  southward.  The  sea- 
son in  which  any  rain  falls  is  called  winter.  At  Cairo, 
there  are,  at  an  average,  four  or  five  showers  in  the  year ; 
in  Upper  Egypt,  one  or  two  at  most.  Near  the  sea,  rains 
are  more  fi-equent."  This  last  rirrumstaiice,  however, 
shows  that  the  want  of  rain  does  not  arise  solely  from  the 
flatness  of  the  surface,  but  partly  from  its  previous  aridity ; 
nothing  can  be  more  flat  than  the  sea  shores,  and  the  sur- 
face of  ihc  sea  itself,  but  the  perpetual  humidity  in  the 
latter  has  the  effect  of  producing  a.deposition  of  rain,  both 
on  its  own  surface  and  on  the  adjoining  land,  to  which  the 
more  remote  sandy  expanse  of  territory  is  unfavourable. 
If  Egypt  were  in  the  hands  of  a  nation  and  government 
that  cultivated  the  economical  arts  with  spirit,  perhaps  tha 
extension  of  herbage  from  the  sea  shore  towards  the  interior 
would  he  followed  by  an  extension  of  the  domain  of  animat- 
ing showers. 

By  a  great  proportion  of  the  Egyptian  farmers,  however, 
the  rains  are  considered  as  by  no  means  beneficial  occurren- 
ces, but  as  only  occasioning  the  springing  of  a  multitude  of 
weeds  which  prove  hurtful  to  the  corn  crops. 

Frpm  the  nature  of  the  surface,  and  the   universal   ari-Tcmpera- 
dity  of   the  surrounding    deserts,   Egypt   is  much  hotter'""' 
than  most  other  countries  under  the  same  parallel   of  lati- 
tude.    The  heated   and   rarefied  state  of  that  portion  of 
air  which  is  in  immediate   contact  with  the  sand  through 
the  day,  is  productive  of  a  refraction  of  the   rays  of  light, 
giving  origin  to  the  surprising   appearance  called  themi-jh,  Mi. 
ratue  presenting  on  the  dry  surface  an  exact  representation ''e*- 
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BOOK    of  a  lake  of  water,  Bometimes   ruffled  into   wares,   at  otlier 
'•^'     times  still  anil  nmoiilh.  and  appearing  to  reflect  like  a  niir- 
^~^~'  mr   tlie  images  of  Iiouhps  anil    otlier  objerts  Bituated   be- 
yond it.     Such  iti   iU  most  common  apjiearanro  when  seen 
fi-nm  a  ilintanre.     TIiih  (ilienomemin  is  tlie  moi-e  striking, 
as  water  is  generally  murli  in  request   wttli  the  thirsty  tra- 
veller, ill  a  rnunlry  where  it   is  so   scanty,  and  so  depend- 
ent on  the  vicinity  of  the  Nile,  and  when  the   illusion   va- 
nishes on  hiM  arriving   at  the   spot,  he  feeh  a   cruel   dis- 
appnintment,  especially  if  nnt   much  used  to  the  phenome- 
nan. 
profrcnor     Tlic  winds  are  very  regular  during  the  months  of  June, 
■*'*'""'*■  July,  August,  and    September,    blowing    almost    without 
Worth        interruption  from  the  north,  and  the   north-cast.      In  tha 
day  the  sky  is  clear,  without  clouds  or  mi^ts.      But  the 
cooling  of   the   atmosphere    consequent  on  the  setting  of 
the  sun  coiideiiNes  the  vapours.     These  are   then   observed 
to  pass  with  a  hurried   motion  from  north  to  south,  and 
this  motion  continues  till  after  sunrise  on  the  following  day, 
when  tlie  oolar  heat  rarefies  them  anew  and  renders  them 
invisible. 

The  epoch  of  the  decrease  of  the  Nile,  which  generally 
takes  place  in  October,  is  accompanied  with  intermitting 
vinds.  These  winds  bl'iw  from  tlie  north,  with  intervals 
of  calm  weather.  In  winter  the  winds  arc  changeable; 
the  cloudless  atmosphere  opposes  no  obstacle  to  the  action 
of  the  suUr  rays,  and  vegetation,  then  in  all  its  strength, 
applies,  with  the  best  possible  elfect,  the  moisture  contain- 
ed in  the  earth.  The  only  symptinns  of  moisture  in  the 
air  are  tlie  abundant  dews  defioriited  in  the  night,  which 
are  always  in  proportion  to  the  clearness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere,* and  some  mists  which  make  their  appearance  in 
the  morning.  The  latter,  huwetcr,  are  comparatively  ua- 
frequeiit. 

>  See  a  Kientilic  and  Baliiluctory  account  ef  lliti  «ubJBCt  in  Dr.  Welts'i  Ei- 
ff  on  Dew,  bdiI  iu  Ihe  aiiiclo  Dew  in  the  Supplament  Id  Ihe  EDcyclOpssiUa 
BriUnoica,  by  Proferaoi  LeiJie. 
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The  approarli  of  tlie  vernal  pquinox  changes  the  face  of    book 
t)ie  cnuntry:  the  hut  south  wiiid  begins  to  blow,  but  seldom      ^^ 
lasts  more  than  three  days  at  a  lime.     When  this  south 
wind,  called  the  kluimseen  in  Kgypt.  lamirl  in  Arahia,  and  ^indt^ur 
samaon  in  the  dt-srit;  begirt^  to  blii«,  the  aimo!4jihri-e  bc-^""""*"- 
comes  troubled,  Hometimes  acquiiiiig  a  purple  tinge;  the 
air  seems  to  Inse  its  power  of  suppnitiiig  life  and  vigour;  a  ^m 

dry  burning  beat  pfigns  univei'Nallv,  and  t||e  uhirluinda        ^H 
resembling  the  blasts  of  a  heated  furnare,  sweep  along  the       ^^| 
coMiitrj  in  frequent  surcessiott.     They  often  raise  tlie  sand         ^^ 
and  even  smull  atones  to  a  considerable  bright,  so  as  to 
form  a  blark  cluud ;   and  deposit  it  in  large  heaps  on  par- 
ticular spots  ot   ground.      The   fine  sand   is  furred    into 
the  houses  tbruugb  every  cranny,  and  every  thing  is  filled 
M-itb  it. 

Tho  season  of  the  kliamseen  is  the  only  one  in  nliich  the  Endrmic 
atmosphere  of  Egypt  is  generally  unhealthy.*  It  is  then '''"''"^' 
that  the  plague  makes  its  appearance  in  all  its  dreadful 
power,  a  disease  the  nature  and  origin  of  which  still  escape 
the  researches  of  medical  science.  To  us  it  seems  proved 
tliatthe  plague  is  indigenous  in  Egypt,  and  ni>t  brought  to 
it  from  other  countries.^  Ancient  Egypt  was  not  exempt 
from  this  scourge.  It  is  without  reason  that  some  modern 
writers  have  accused  the  ancients  of  exaggerating  the  sa- 
lubrity of  Egypt.  Certain  passages  in  the  works  of  Are- 
tseus  of  Cajipadocia  xhuw  that  a  disease,  nearly  allied  to  the 
plague  was  in  bis  time  considered  as  endemic  in  Egypt  and 
Syria. 

The  ophthalmia  makes  greatest  ravages  during  the  in-  Onhthki- 
undations,  a  circumstance  v^hiib  sljows  that  it  is  not  en-""*' 
tirely  ow  ing  to  Ihe  glare  of  the  sun  and  the  heat  of  the 
scorching  winds.  As  it  attacks  j  rincipally  persons  who 
sleep  in  the  o|>en  air,  it  is  natural  lu  look  for  one  cause  of 
it  in  (he  copious  niglit  dews.^  Some  have  ascribed  it  to 
tke  natron  with  vthich  the  soil  is  impregnated,  communi- 

•  Larrey,  Rslalioahiiloriiiue  el  ihlturgiiale  dcrarmfe  I'Oileni.p.  419- 
t  Mtmoiies  ds  Gaelan  Soliia  e(  de  Pugnei.  %  Toll,  IV.  p.  46. 


BOOK  eating  pungent  qualities  to  tlie  air,*  a  cause  altogether  fan* 
"'■     ciful.     It  is  now  well  substantiated  that  tliis  disease  is  clio- 

'  risticd  by  a  specific  contflginti  existing  in  the  country,  and 

Bingularly  favoured  by  difTcrent  causes  which  bring  it  into 
frequent  activity.     Soiuo  of  these  causes  are  apparently  op- 

I  posite  to  one  another,  such  as  the  sular  glare,  and  the  noc- 

turnal cold,  both  of  which  are  known  with  certainty  to  be 
frequent  iuinioiliate  causes  of  it  in  individuals. 

Veeeia-  To  an    atmosphere  thus   singularly  constituted,  and  to 

^**'  the  regular  inundations  of  the  Nile,   Egypt  is  indebted  for 

tbc  advantage  which  it  enjoys  of  uniting  almost  all  the 
cultivated  vegetable  species  uf  the  old  continent.  The  cul- 
ture of  Egypt  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes.  The 
one  class  belongs  to  the  lands  w.itered  by  the  natural  over- 
flowings of  the  Nile,  and  the  other  to  tliose  which  the  inun- 

L  dation  does  not  reach,  and  whicli  arc  supplied  by  artificial 

I  irrigations. 

■Mptof         Among  the  first  we  include  wheat,  barley,   spelt,    beans, 

^inundn- jentils,  sesamum,  mustard,  flnx,  anise,  carthainum,  or  saf- 
fron wood,  tobacco,  lupins,  vetches,  barsim,  or  Egyptian 
trefoil,  fenugreek,  pumpkins,  melons,  cucumbers  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  lettuce.  The  best  wheat  grows  at 
Maraga,  in  Upper  Egypt.f     The  district  of  Akmtn  pro- 

«orn(rtipt,  duces  tiie  largest  crops.  Barley  with  six  rows  of  grains  in 
the  ear,  {Hnrdeum  hexasticlwn,)  forms  a  large  proportion 
of  the  food  given  to  cattle  and  horses.  The  cucurbitareous 
vegetables,  and  also  tobacco,  and  lupins,  generally  cover 
the  banks  of  the  river  in  pniportinn  as  the  water  subsides, 
and  the  islands  nbich  it  Iraves  uncovered.  The  melons 
and  cucumbers  grow  almost  visibly.  In  twenty-four 
hours  they  gain  twenty-four  inches  of  volume,;!:  but  are 
generally   watery  and  insipid,^  the  tobacco  is  weak,  but 

■  Olivier,  MagBitn  Eccj-ctopedlqur  Ve  annre  1. 1,  p.  390. 
1  Norden,  Vofae"!  P-  "*■ 
i  VolDcy,  VoyiEF,  ForskAl,  Floia  XgypliacB. 
i  I  AbdoHatif,  Rslnl.  Je  rE«Tpl(.  chap.  tl.     <;oi>nini.  Voyaee <<'[^yplc.  HI.  p. 
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recEoBM  much  pleasanter  to  smnke  than  that  of  America. 
The  wood  is  almost  always  cultivated  in  the  canals  when 
the  water  has  retired.  The  flax  in  most  districts  is  also" 
cuKiv.kted  on  lauds  artiBcially  irrigated.  These  cultures 
ai-e  not  lahorious.  After  a  slight  preparatory  working, 
the  seed  is  committed  to  the  earth,  still  moist  and  slimy  : 
it  sinks  by  its  own  weight  to  a  due  depth,  needing  no  har- 
rowing to  cover  it ;  but,  if  the  worktngand  sowing  are  de- 
layed, the  snil  cracks  and  hardens  to  such  a  degree  as  not 
to  admit  of  being  cultivated  without  great  toil.*  In  Up- 
per Egypt  the  grain  is  pulled  when  ripe  ;  and  in  some 
parts  of  Lower  Egypt  it  is  cut  with  a  sickle.  The 
plough  used  here  is  simple  and  better  contrived  than  that 
of  the  Arabians.! 

The  second  kind  of  culture  requires  more  attention  and  Ci 
labour.  It  is  that  of  lands  which,  from  their  elevation  op''' 
from  the  means  which  localities  aOurd  for  protecting  them 
from  the  inundations  of  the  river,  are  appropriated  to 
plants  that  require  repeated  waterings  during  their  growth. 
These  cultures  are  chiefly  on  the  very  banks  of  the  Nile,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  in  Faioom,  and  in  the  lowest  part  of  Egypt 
where  the  waters  already  exhausted  are  not  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  cover  all  the  lands.  In  Upper  Egypt,  these 
lands  are  chiefly  sown  with  the  Holcus  dura,  which  forms 
the  prevailing  food  of  the  people.  That  grain  is  some- 
times eaten  like  maize  in  a  green  state,  being  previously 
roasted  on  the  Are.  Its  stalk  is  eaten  green  like  sugar 
cane:  the  dried  pith  is  used  as  starch  ;  the  leaf  is  the  food 
of  cattle.  The  stalk  is  used  as  fuel  for  heating  ovens. 
The  grain  is  ground  into  meal,  of  which  thin  cakes  are 
made  in  the  manner  of  muffins,  or  crumpets,  which  eat  to- 
lerably well  when  newly  made,  but  are  extremely  stale  in 
a  short  time  after.  None  of  the  preparations  of  this  grain, 
in  short,  are   agreeable   to    a   European    taste.^      Upper 

•  Norrten,  Voyagr,  p.  335. 

t  Miebubt'i  Arabia,  p.  iSt,  (in  German,  i 

t  Sicard,  Nouv.  Mfid.  II.  p.  143. 
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Egypt  produces  alao  in  tliis  sort  of  lands  tlie  sugar  cane, 
tlie  growth  of  which  is  completed  there  in  a  single  seasoot 
as  in  MazKnderan  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  In- 
digo, and  cotton  are  ruitivated  in  the  name  situation,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  townif  Home  jiot-herbs.  Fai- 
oom  is  ditititiguiHlied  tor  llie  cultivation  of  roHe  buthes^ 
from  whi(  h  is  obtained  the  rose-water,  which  is  in  so  great 
request  over  the  East.  Pot-herbs  are  also  produced  here, 
and  a  little  rico  in  the  immense  ravines  which  go  off  from 
Illahooii,  to  the  north  of  that  province.  The  lowest  part 
of  the  Kgyptian  territory  abounds  in  rice  and  pot-het-bs. 
The  best  rice  grows  in  the  province  of  Damietta.  The 
lice  culture  was  introduced  under  the  Calijilis,  and  was 
probably  borrowed  from  the  Hindoos.*  Doura  and  maize 
are  still  cultivated  in  the  Sharkieh,  or  the  ancient  Delta  of 
the  east,  where  now  a  little  sugar-cane,  indigo,  and  cottoD 
are  produced. 

All  lands  under  the  second  sort  of  culture  are  laid  out 
in  artificial  squares  separated  by  low  dyki-s  on  the  tops  of 
which  a  small  channel  is  formed.  These  cliannels  com* 
municato  with  one  anotiier.  The  water  is  raised  by  means 
of  a  long  lever  provided  with  a  weight  behind,  which  as- 
sists the  ascent  of  the  bucket  hung  to  the  extremity  of  the 
longest  arm,  and  which  a  man  depresses  by  a  slight  exer- 
tion: at  the  moment  of  its  ascent  the  water  is  emptied  into 
a  reservoir  from  which  it  flows  by  the  channels  to  the  spot 
to  which  the  person  who  manages  the  irrigation  chooses  to 
direct  it.  The  mwtiim  of  the  lever  not  being  capable  of 
raising  the  natrr  moi-e  than  six  feet,  the  cultivators  are 
obliged  to  provide  tbemselves  with  a  succession  of  basins 
and  levers,  in  proportion  to  the  lielgbt  of  their  land  above 
the  level  of  the  river.  Various  other  machines  are  used 
for  raising  water,+  particularly  the  Persian  wheel,  driven 
by  nn  ox.  In  Faioom,  a  method  of  watering  the  land  is 
in  use  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  certain  districts  of 

•  lUiiclquisl,  Tfayeli  in  l-aleXiiie,  p.  130.  <OeFiniiii.) 
1  NiFbuhr,  lab,  XV.  fie.  I.S,3,4. 
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China  and  Japan.  The  waters'  intended  for  irrigating 
lands  sitnated  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  and  at  the  bottom 
of  a  valley,  are  first  raised  to  the  top  by  a  balance  called  — "■■" 
deloOf  or  shadoof.  Tlie>  are  received.  Into  iiorizontal  rill8» 
and  then  descend  fi'oiu  one  rill  to  another  to  the  lower. ter^ 
rmceBt  tirhich  are  arranged  like  the  seats  of  an  amphithe* 
atre  on  the  sides  of  the  hills.  It  most  be  acknowiedgedy 
however,  that  an  injudicious  waste  of  labour  is  incurred 
by  raising  any  portion  of  the  water  highei-  than  is  requi- 
site for  diffusing  it  over  tliat  terrace  for  which  it  is  ulti* 
Buitely  designed. 

•Some  European  species  of  fruit  trees  do  not  grow  inFraittiw 
Egypt  This  is  the  case  with  the  almond,  the  walnut,  and 
the  cherry.*  The  pear,  the  apple,  the  peach,  and  the 
plnm*  are  neither  so  plenty  nor  so  good  ;|  but  the  citrons^ 
lemons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  and  {ipricots,  pro^^per,  along 
with  the  banana,  a  single  tree  of  which  sometimes  produces 
500.^  The  sycamore,  or  fig  of  Pharaoh,  less  valued  for 
its  frait  than  fur  its  deep  and  broad  shade,  the  carob,  the 
jiynbe,  the  tamarind,  and  other  trees,  are  cultivate^,  hot 
none  of  them  are  equal  in  number  and  usefulness  to  thtt 
date  palm,  which  is  cultivated  both  in  lands  of  natural  and 
tliose  of  artificial  Irrigation.  Groves  are  to  be  seen  con- 
sisting of  300  or  400,  sometimes  of  several  tliousands ;  each 
is  valued  at  one  piastre.^  The  olive  tree  is  only  met  with 
in  gardens,  but  there  are  some  olive  plantations  in  Faiooniy 
where  the  inhabitants  preserve  the  fruits  in  oil,  and  sell 
fliem  all  over  Egypt.  The  vine,  in  ancient  times,  formed  vinet. 
an  interesting  branch  of  culture.  Antony  *and  Cleopatra 
inflamed  their  voluptuous  imaginations  by  drinking  the 
juice  of  the  Mai*eotic  grapes.  In  the  days  of  Pliny,  Se- 
bennytus  furnished  the  Roman  tables  ^%ith  their  choicest 
wines.    At  present  tlie  vine  is  not  cultivated  in  Egypt  ex- 

*  Maillet,  Descript.  de  TEgypte,  II.  285. 

t  See  Wansleb,  Relat.  dell.  stat.  pretent.  p.  59. 

t  Abdollatif,  trad,  de  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  p.  27.  etlO<;. 

f  Hasselquist,  128 — 133,  &c.  dec. 
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cei)t  Tor  its  sliade  and  its  grapes.  Some  Cliristians,  wbo 
manufacture  an  iniliflVrent  nine  in  Faiooni,  funn  a  Teiy 
insignificant  exception.  The  vines  of  Foua,  mentinned  by 
travellers  of  the  latit  ceiittiry,  are  no  longer  in  existence. 

A  large  and  beaiitiful  fruit  tree,  celebrated  among  tha 
ancients,  the  penea  of  tlie  Greeks,  nnd  llie  lebakh  of  the 
Arabians,  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  the  Egyptian 
soil,*  at  least,  naturaliHtt  cannot  recognise  it  in  any  of  the 
Bpecies  now  existing  in  that  cnuntrj.  It  has  been  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  aguacate  or  avocatier  of  St.  Domiugu,  to 
vhich,  in  consequence  of  this  conjecture,  botanists  have 
given  the  name  of  Laurus  persea.f  Utbers  have  attempted 
to  prove  the  identity  of  it  with  the  sebesten,^  but  the  dif- 
ferences are  too  glaring  tu  allow  this  hypothesis  to  be  ten- 
able. We  are  only  assured  by  positive  testimony  that  thia 
tree  had  become  rare,  and  at  last  disaiipeared  before  the 
year  700;  and  that  having  come  from  Persia,  where  its 
fruit  was  crude  and  hitter,  it  acquired  by  cultui-e  those  ex- 
cellent qualities  for  which  it  was  so  celebrated;  these  cir- 
cumstances ought  to  have  led  naturalists  to  look  for  this 
tree  in  tbe  East  Indies. 

Another  production  of  Egypt,  which  makes  a  great 
figure  in  the  writings  of  antiquity,  is  the  lotus.  Thia 
word  was  taken  in  different  acceptations.^  'I'he  plant  pro- 
perly called  the  lotus  is  a  species  of  nymphcPa,  or  water 
lily,  which,  on  the  disap]iearance  of  the  inundation,  covers 
all  the  canals  and  pools  with  its  broad  i-ound  leaves,  among 
vhich  the  flowers,  in  the  form  of  rups  of  bright  white  or 
azure  blue,  rest  with  inimitable  grace  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  There  are  two  species  of  the  lotus,  the  white  and 
the  blue,  both  known  to  the  ancients,  though  the  blue  kind 
is  seldom  mentioned.     The  ruse-lily  of  the  Nile,  nr  the 

•  aiveiua  d«  Sacj,  Noie»  lur  AbdollBiif,  47—72. 

t  Cluiiui,  Rarier,  plant.  hJitor.  lib.  1.  cap.  3. 

X  Schrebcr,  de  Ptrm  Commenu  HI. 

t  DeifoauiiHt,  Mom.  il«  I'Acaillmie  dvi  Scieiicei,  ITBB.  Spreiigrt,  Sytci- 
nten  Amiq.  Botan.  Delille,  Annalas  ilii  Mub^um,  1. 1,  p,  .173.  Savicny,  dan) 
IM  Mf  m.  .ur  I'Ecypte.  I.  p.  lOfl. 
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£gypuaii  bean,  which  is  frequently  carved  on  the  ancient 
roonuments  of  Egypt,  i!i  not  at  present  found  in  that  coun- 
try. Tlie  plant  wuuld  have  been  unknown  to  naturalists  ' 
if  they  had  not  found  it  in  India.  It  is  the  ^'^mphxa  ne- 
Ivmbo  of  Linnseu^.  It  was  un  this  plant  that  the  lotua- 
eatirig  Egyptians  lived.  But  the  fruits  of  the  lot u 8,  prais- 
ed by  Homer,  and  which  so  much  delighted  (lie  rompa- 
nions  of  Ulysses,  were  those  of  the  moilern  jujube,  or 
Bhamnus  lotus.  This  same  tree  is  Jesrribed  by  Theo- 
phrastus  under  the  name  of  the  Intun.  and  is  perhaps  the 
dudaiiie  of  the  Hebrew  writings.  Lastly,  the  plant  railed 
by  Pliny  Faba  gr3Eca,  or  lotus,  is  the  Uioapyrot  lotus,  a 
sort  of  guayacana  or  ebony, — The  papyrus,  equally  cele- 
brated in  ancient  tiroes,  and  wliirh  is  believed  tu  liave  dis- 
appeared from  the  banks  of  tlie  Nile  has  been  re-discover- 
ed in  the  Cyperua  papyrus  of  Linnieus.  The  colocasium, 
so  renowned  in  antiquity,  is  still  cultivated  in  Egypt  for 
the  sake  of  its  large  esculent  roots. 

Egypt,  so  rich  in  cultivated  plants,  is  destitute  of  forests. 
The  banks  of  the  river  and  of  the  canals  sometimes  pre- 
sent us  with  coppices  of  acadas  and  mimosas.  They  are 
adorned  with  groves  of  rose  laurel,  of  willows,  (the  Salix 
ban.  of  Forskal,)  saules-kalef,  cassias,  and  other  shrubs. 
Faioom  contains  impenetrable  hedges  of  cacti.  This  illu- 
sory appearance  of  forests  furnishes  the  Egyptians  with 
no  firewood,  and  all  that  tliey  make  use  of  is  brought  frooi 
Caramania.*  The  peasants  burn  cow-t!uug.  which  they 
collect  with  an  almost  ludicrous  solicitude.  Scarcely  dwa 
one  of  these  animals  show  a  disposition  to  part  with  any 
refuse,  when  the  peasant  stretches  out  his  band  to  receive 
it.t 

The  economical  year  of  Egypt  presents  a  perpetual  cir- 
cle of  labours  and  enjoyments. — In  January,  lupins,  the 
tlolicbos,  and  cummin,  are  sown  in  Upper  Egypt,  while 
the  wheat  shoots  into  ear ;  and  in  Lower  Egypt  the  beans 
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and  flax  are  in  flower.  The  vine,  the  apricot,  and  the 
palm  tree  are  pruned.  Towards  the  end  of  the  montht 
the  orang^«  the  citifin,  and  pomegranate  trees  begin  to  be 
covered  with  bloHHoms.  bugar  cane,  nenna  leaves,  and  va- 
rioos  kinds  of  pul^  and  treroil  are  cut  down.  In  Febru- 
ary all  the  fieMs  are  verdant;  the  so>^ing  of  rice  begins  ; 
the  first  barley  crop  is  harvested;  cabbagos*  cucumberSy 
and  melons  ripen. — The  month  of  March  is  the  blossoming 
season  for  the  greater  part  o(  plants  and  shrubs.  I'he 
corn  sown  in  October  and  November  is  now  gathered. 
The  trees  which  are  not  yet  in  leaf  arc  the  mulberry  and 
the  beech.-^The  first  half  of  April  is  the  time  for  gather- 
ing roses.  Almost  every  sort  of  corn  is  cut  down  and 
sown  at  the  same  time.  *  Spelt  and  wheat  are  ripe,  as  well 
as  the  greater  part  of  leguminous  crops.  The  Alexandrian 
trefoil  yields  a  second  crop.^-Tlie  har\estof  the  winter 
grain  continues  during  the  month  of  May ;  Cassia fstula 
and  henn^  are  in  flower;  the  early  fruits  are  gathered, such 
as  grapes,  Pharaoh's  figs,  carobs,  and  dates. — Upper  Egypt 
has  its  sugar  cane  harvest  in  June  ;  the  plants  of  the  sandy 
wounds  now  begin  to  wither  and  die. — In  the  month. of 
jnly»  rice,  maize,  and  canes  are  planted  ;  flax  and  cotton 
are  pulled:  ripe  grapes  are  abundant  in  the  environs 
of  Cairo.  There  is  now  a  third  crop  of  trefoil.  The 
nenuphar  and  jessamine  flower  in  August,  while  the 
palm  trees  and  \ines  are  loaded  with  ripe  fruits,  and  the 
melons  by  this  time  have  become  too  watery.*-Towards 
the  end  of  September,  oranges,  citrons,  tamarinds,  and 
olives,  are  gathered,  and  a  second  crop  of  rice  is  cot 
down. — At  this  time,  and  still  more  in  October,  all  sorts 
pf  (prain  and  leguminous  seeds  are  sown;  the  grass  grows 
tall  enough  to  hide  the  cattle  from  the  observer's  view ; 
the  acacias  and  other  thorny  shrubs  are  covered  with 
odoriferous  flowers. — The  sowing  continues  more  or  less 
late  in  November,  according  to  the  degree  in  \(hich  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  have  retired.  The  corn  begins  to  spring 
before  the  end  of  the  month.  The  narcissuses,  the  vio- 
lets, and  the  colocasias,  flower  on   the  dried  lands;  the 


aenvphar  disappear*!  from  the  surface  of  ibe  waters;  dates  book 
and  tlie  selietten  fruit  are  gatfiercd. — In  Derembcr,  the  '*• 
treps  gi-adiiallj  Inse  tliPir  foliage;  but  this  symplnm  of  an- 
tumn  in  rutnpensatrd  by  utiier  appearanres:  the  corn,  the 
long  grass,  hiiiI  tbe  Biiwerf.  pvery  where  dispUy  the  specta- 
cle uf  a  new  spring.  Tlius  in  Bg.t  pt  the  land  is  never  at 
rest.  Every  nHintti  U^  it»  B^^^ers,  and  all  the  seasons  their 
fruits.* 

I'he  animal  kingdom  of  Egypt  will  not  detain  us  long.  ADimalt. 
The  want  of  meadows  pretentt  llie  niiillipliration  of  cattle. 
They  must  be  kejit  in  ^tables  during  the  inundation.  The 
Mamrlukes  u.sed  to  keep  a  heaiiliful  rare  of  saddle  horses. 
Asaes,  mules,  and  cameH,  appear  hero  in  all  their  vigour. 
The  numiTousi  buifalues  often  attark  the  Franks  on  accoant 
of  their  strange  dress,  and  frequently  briglil  rolours,  parti- 
cularly when  they  hapjK'n,  as  in  the  insianre  of  the  British 
soldiers,  to  be  dressed  in  scarlet.  In  Lower  Egypt  there 
are  sheep  of  the  Barbary  breed.  The  large  beaslw  of  prey 
Jim),  in  this  cuiintry,  neither  prey  nor  cover.  Hence,  though 
the  jackal  ami  hyena  are  common,  the  lion  is  hut  rarely  seen 
in  pursuit  uf  tlie  gazelles  which  traverse  the  deserts  of  the 
Tliebaid.  The  rrocudilc  and  Ihe  hippnpntamiis.  these  pti- Crocodile. 
meval  inhabitants  of  ihe  Nile,  seemed  tube  banished  from  the 
Delta,  but  are  still  seen  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  islands  adjoin- 
ing  the  cataracts  are  sometimes  found  co\ered  with  flocks 
of  crocodiles,  which  choose  these  places  for  depositing  their 
eggs.  I'he  voracity  uf  the  )iippopotamus  has,  by  aiinihi-Hippopo. 
lating  his  means  of  supimrt,  gi-eatly  reduced  Ihe  number  of""""* 
his  race.  Abdollatir,  nith  some  justice,  denominates  this 
ugly  animal  an  enormous  water-pig.  It  has  been  long  known 
that  the  ichnrumim  is  not  lamed  in  Upper  Egypt  as  Bufibn 
had  believed.  The  ichnrumim  is  the  same  animal  which  the 
ancients  mention  under  that  name,  and  which  has  never 
been  found  exrept  in  this  country.  Zoology  has  lately  been 
enriched  with  several  animals  brought  from  Egypt,  among 

ing.      1J92.     For>k«l. 
ilUEclquii 


BOOK  which  are  the  Jerboa,  the  Dipus  meridianus,  h  new  Kiiecies 
''^'  of  hare,  a  new  fox,  a  hedgehog,  a  bat,  and  four  species  of 
rats,  two  of  whirh  arc  bristly.  The  Coluber  kaje  hasal  so 
been  found,  an  animal  figured  in  all  the  hlcroglj'pbical  ta- 
bles as  the  emblem  of  providence ;  and  the  Coluber  vipera, 
the  true  viper  of  the  ancients. 

R«h.  The  Nile  seems  to  contain  some  singular  fislies  hitherto 

unknown  to  systematic  naturalists.  Of  this  the  Polyptera 
bichir  described  by  Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire,*   is  a  very  re- 

Bkdi.        markablc  example.     That  able  naturalist  observes,  in  gene- 

Iral.  that  the  birds  of  Egypt  do  not  much  differ  from  those 
of  Europe,  lie  saw  the  Egyptian  swan  represented  in  all 
the  temples  of  Upper  Egypt,  both  in  sculptures  and  in  co- 
loured paintings,  and  entertains  nu  douht  that  this  bird  was 
the  Chenalopex  of  Herodotus,  to  which  the  ancient  Egyptians 
paid  divine  honours,  and  had  even  dedicated  a  town  in  Up- 
per Egypt  called  c/ienoboscton.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  Egypt, 
hut  is  found  all  over  Africa,  and  almost  nil  over  Europe. 
The  Ibis,  which  was  believed  to  be  a  destroyer  of  serpents, 
is,  according  to  the  observation  of  Cuvicr,  a  sort  of  curlew, 
called  at  present  Ahookannes.  Messieurs  Grobcrt  and  Geof- 
froy-Saint-Hilaire have  brought  home  mummies  of  this  ani- 
mal, which  had  been  prepared  and  entombed  with  much  su- 
perstitious care.f 

The  Egyptians  keep  a  great  quantity  of  bees,  and  trans- 
port them  up  and  down  the  Nile,  to  give  them  the  advantage 
of  the  different  climates,  and  the  different  produclions  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  The  hives  arc  kept  in  the  boats. 
The  bees  spread  themselves  over  both  banks  of  the  river,  in 
quest  of  food,  and  return  regularly  on  board  in  the  evening. 
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BOOK  LXI. 


Inquirits  reUttix 


to  the  Isthmus  of  Suex  and  the  extremittf 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf. 


In  taking  a  view  of  the  oullino  of  Africa,  anil  tracing  the    book 
physical  geograpliy  of  Egypt,  an  interesting  and  curious     fi. 

subject  must  have  auggested  itself  to  tlie  minils  of  our  well 

informed  readers.  We  have  deferred  the  examination  of 
it  till  now,  that  we  might  render  it  more  complete  by  mak- 
ing it  the  subject  of  a  separate  book. 

Has   the  isthmus  of  Suez  always  existed?  Has   Africa Queatiom 
never  been  ao  island  ?    Or  has  the  neck  of  land  which  con-  p'^P"" 
nects  it  with  Asia  been  at  any  time  much  narrower  than 
now  ?  These  questions  have,  since  the  publication   of  the 
labours  of  the  Egyptian  Institute,  even  divided  intelligont 
men  who  have  vi.sited  the  country. 

Let  us  begin  with  an  arcount  of  the  facts.  The  isth- 
mus in  its  present  state  is  a  low  lying  land,  composed  of 
shell  limestone  rocks,  mixed  with  strata  of  siliceous  lime- 
stone, and  partly  covered  with  sands,  or  nitli  saline  mar- 
shes. In  several  places  the  solid  strata  are  with  difiSculty 
perceived  by  their  alight  undulations;  in  the  northern 
part,  in  particular,  there  is  a  vast  plain,  varied  only  by 
the  inequalities  created   by  sand  hills.     In  the  middle  of 


BOOK    itg  brpailllit  the  riJgcs  of  the  hills  show  their  bare  heads 
■*■**•     at  certnin  dtslanrps,  like  a  series  of  large  steps.     To  tho 
"^^~"  east,   the    fiiiulh-cast.   and   the    south-west,   the    innuntain 
chains  nt  Amhia  Pi-traea   anil   of   Egjpt  skirts  at  a  dis- 
tanre  the  talih'  land  of  the  isIIhiius,  uhirh  is   terminated 
at  the  Br<l    S.a.»      The   lake  Birket-el-B«Ilah    adjoining 
lake  Menziili-)),  Temsa))  oi-  Cicinnlile  Lake,  and  the  almost 
dry  basin  of  ihe  Bitter  Lakes,  form,  from  north  to  south, 
a  series  of  depressions,  interrupted  only  by  stripes  of  low 
land.     The  line  prolonged  on   one   side  to    the  mouth   of 
Tinfh,  and  on  the  other  to  the  point  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
marks  the   natural  biiundmy  of  Africa.      The  breadth  of 
the  isthmus,  in  a  straight  line,  is  578,844  feet,  or  nearly 
seventy-two  miles. 
I*Teland       fijp  surface  of  ttiis  isthmus  generally  declines  from  tho 
Sddi  of  the  shores  of  the    Ked   Sra  towards  those  of  the  Mediterra- 
puirace.      nean.     The  level  of  the  latler  sea  is  thirty  feet  lower  than 
;  that  oftlie  Gulf  of  Suez.!     Tliet-e   is  a  similar  descent  to- 

warrls  the  Delta  and  the  bed  of  the  river  Nile.  The  level 
of  the  water  of  tlie  Nile  at  Cairo  at  its  lowest,  in  1796, 
179U,  and  1800,  was  nine  feet  lower  than  the  surface  of 
the  gulf  at  low  water.  But  the  Nile  rising  sixteen  cubits 
by  the  Niloineter.  is  nine  feet  higher  than  the  Red  Sea  at 
high  water,  and  fourteen  higher  than  the  same  sea  at  low 
water.  Besides  these  leading  inclinations  of  (he  surfacOf 
there  is  a  pellicular  one  in  the  middle  of  the  isthmus.  Tho 
deep  basin,  called  the  Bitter  Lakes,  is  more  than  fifty-four 
feet  lower  than  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea,  tho  waters  of 
which  would  enter  and  fill  it,  if  they  were  not  prevented 
by  a  little  sandy  isthnitis  about  three  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  In  another  part  the  valley  of  Sababhyar,  and 
that  of  Unady-Toumylat  open  to  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
during  its  rise,  an  entrance  into  the  Bitter  Lakes. 

*  Rnilirrs,  dam  In  deicilplion  d<  I'Egxpia,  Auliquilfs;  Mcmoitcii  I.  p'  tSfi. 
CI  !■  coilB  liydiogrupbiiiuc  da  la  Basw-Egyple,  do  M.  LFjiore, 

t  Dautiption  de  I'Egjpls,  eiml  moderDe,  I.  p.  S4— IT— 160— tTG.  Vl(- 
I  iiinitct  luc  la  canal  des  doux  men,  pac  M.  lApete,  ei  )•  Tmblou  del  KiveDe- 

'  mrm  dani  I'Ailai. 
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From  this  account,  it  follows  that  the  Red  Sea  never    book 
could  have  occupied  the  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  in  a     ^^'* 
constant  manner,  because  its  waters,  if  raised  sufficiently  ^^^^^ 
high  to  form  such  a  communication,  would  have  found  no  quencei  of 
barrier  to  the  north  of  that  basin  :  they  would  have  flow-  *"  *•''•*• 
ed  all  the  way  to  the  Nile  by  the  Ras-el-Ooadi,  and  to  the 
Mediterranean  by  the  Ras-el-Mayah.    The  two  seas  thus 
brought  into  mutual  contact  would  have  reached  a  com- 
mon level,  and  the  strait  would  have  become  permanent 
We  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  a  sudden  violent  irrup- 
tion, but  only  that  of  a  permanent  communication. 

But  it  will  be  said,  the  Mediterranean  may  have  been  Hypothetit 
formerly  thirty  or  forty  feet  higher  than  now;  in  that  case ^ of i^~ 
it  must  have  covered,  in  a  great  measure,  the  Delta  and  Meditei^ 
the  isthmus;  it  must  have  penetrated  into  the  basin  of 
the  Bitter  Lakes,  from  which  it  is  now  only  separated  by 
a  tongue  of  low  land,  which  perhaps  has  not  always  ex- 
isted. This  is  the  only  rational  hypothesis  that  can  bo 
advanced  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  an  ancient  strait  in 
this  situation.  But  it  is  evidently  a  hypothesis  which  goes 
back  to  an  epoch  anterior  to  history,  for  no  authentic  testi- 
mony of  such  a  state  of  things  is  now  in  existence.  The 
Tague  traditions  mentioned  by  Homer  and  Strabo  on  the 
separation  of  the  isle  of  Pharos  from  the  continent,  would 
not  even  on  the  system  of  those  who  believe  them,*  aflTord 
proof  of  so  great  a  change.  But  these  traditions  when 
duly  weighed,  prove,  in  fact,  nothing  at  all;  for  the  re- 
moval of  Pharos  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  a  distance  of 
seven  days  sail,  may  be  found,  perhaps,  along  the  present 
coast,  taking  the  Sebennitic  mouth  for  that  by  which  Me- 
nelaus  entered.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  Delta,  inha- 
bited by  savage  shepherds,  was  not  yet  separated  from  the 
kingdom  of  Thebes,  or  Egypt  properly  so  called.  At  all 
events,  an  account  so  vague  cannot  be  received  as  an  his- 
torical proof. 

*  Dolomieu,  Journal  de  Physique,  t.  XLII. 
>0L.  IV.  4 
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BOOK       Shells,  crystals  of  sea  salt,  and  brackish  waters  are  found 
MI-    every  where,  even  to  the  centre  of  Africa.    These  remains 
of  ancient  catastrophes,   have  nothing  in  common  with 
'  events  belonging  to  historical  epochs. 

One  plausible  geographical  proof  has  been  brought  tor* 

ward  to  show  that  the  limits  of  the  Red  Sea  have  been 

PAiition  of  contracted.     This  is  the  position  of  BltroopaHs.^     We 

HerSopoiu.  ^f^^j  jig^gg  ^^^^  ll^|g  important  question,  defending,  with 

certain  modifications,  and  by  some  new  arguments,  ^ 
hypothesis  of  M.  d'Anville,  against  the  opinions  of  Messrs. 
(Josselin  and  Roziire ;  we  shall  show  that  this  hypothesis 
does  not  lead  to  the  consequences  which  Messrs.  Lepire 
and  Dttbois-Aym(;  have  drawn  from  it  with  regard  to  tbe 
contraction  of  the  gulf. 

Some  insurmountable  arguments  concur  to  place  flie 
city  of  HeroapoUst  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Eratosthenes, 
and  the  Itineraries,  at  Abookesheyd,  in  tlie  valley  of  Sa* 
babhyar,  to  the  north-west  of  the  Bitter  Lakes.  We  do 
HerooMiis  not  indeed  believe  this  city  to  be  identical  with  the  Fofti* 
Uiom.  ^"^^  ^  Herodotus,!  and  the  Fithom  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures.^ The  Seventy  interpreters,  and  the  Coptic  trans* 
lator,  not  only  agree  indeed  in  considering  Pithom  and 
Heroopclii  as  identical,  but  in  confiiunding  them  with 
Jbimsf  j^  the  capital  of  the  land  of  Goshen,  the  abode  of 
the  Israelites.  But,  as  Herodotus  makes  Patumos  the 
site  of  the  beginning,  and  not  of  the  termination  of  the 
canal  of  the  two  seas,$  it  is  evident  that  this  place  cannot 
be  at  a  great  distance  from  the  Nile.  We  think  that  Pi* 
thorn  corresponds  to  the  fortified  place  called  Then  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  and  Tohum  in  the  Account  of  the 

^  Oubois-Aymi,  Mr  les  aaciennes  Umitei  de  la  Mer  Roage.  Dascript.  da 
rSsypte^  ixai  inoderoay  I.  187,  Ac,  Lepdre,  Mini,  sur  la  canal  det  deas 
mart.  Ibid.    Append.  If.  w.  147,  &c. 

t  Harodot.  II.  158.    Staph.  Byz.  in  voce. 

{  £zod.  1. 11.  compare  d'Anville,  M^  sur  J'£gypte,  p.  123—124. 

4  Saa  tha  text,  mi^ntf  /i  «m  tou  NiiXk  to  Um^  tit  mvrw  (nr?  lut^yx*)*  wtm  /f 
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£mpire»  a  place  sitoated  at  the  very  point  at  which  the 

canal  enters  the  desert,  and  where  the  inundatiomi  generally 

terminate.    Herodotus  having  seen  these  places  while  the  " 

waters  were  at  their  height,  may  have  believed  that  the  ca- 
nal began  here;  but  Heroopolis  is  certainly  the  same  city 
with  that  called  Hero*  in  Antoninus's  Itinerary,  and  in  Ste- 
phen of  Byzantium.  This  last  lexicographer  gives  us  a 
formal  assurance  of  it  The  measurements  of  the  itinerary, 
la  the  most  authentic  manuscripts,  correspond  well  with  the 
situation  of  the  very  remarkable  ruins  discovered  at  Abook* 
esheydf  among  which  is  recognised  a  caravansera,  an  evi- 
dence of  the  busy  trade  which  must  have  been  carried  on  at 
that  place. 

In  order  to  assist  our  readers  in  forming  a  proper  idea  of  ^*?^^' 
the  argument,  we  have  reduced  the  distances  of  ttie  ancient  the  lUnera 
and  modem  places  to  the  form  of  a  table. 


nes. 


The  places,  according  to  the 
ancient  and  modern  namei . 


BafyloDia  (Old  Cairo) 
Henoii  (RitlDt  of  Heliopo- 

I    ill) 

fieenm  Votenoonmi*  (Me- 
nsir)      •••••• 

Ykm  JoteomiD  (Belboit) 
Tbou  or  Tohom  (Pitbom. 

Abbmh) 

Bers  or  Ileroopolit  (Che- 
roMi*    A  boiiketl|6 jv} 
rmpeufli  (Rains  to  the 
north  of  the  Rtter 
LshcK) 


to  the  north  of  Saez 


Distances  by  the 
'  Itineraries. 


In  Roman 
miles. 


XII 

XVllI 
XII 

XII 

XXIV 

XVII 


in  English 
feel. 


^7,994 

88,092 
57,994 

57,994 

115,969 

96,832 
241,647 


Measured  distances 

on  the  hydrograpbic 

chart  of  Lower 

Egypt. 


CXLVIl   715,431 


53,136. 

68,880 
54,120 

65,000 

108,080 


75,440 
f  229,600  1^  the 
west  tide  of 
the  lakes. 
230.440  bf  the 
east  of  the 
lakes. 


904,296 


^  The  oane  has  been  mittisn  Rerft  like  Helift,  the  termination  poKf  being 
understood. 
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If  it  is  considered  that  we  do  not  know  the  windings  of  the 
road,  and  can  only  form  an  imperfect  estimate  of  them,  the 
coincidence  between  the  sums  total  of  the  measurements  will 
appear  very  striking.  But  it  is  farthor  possible  to  remove 
the  disagreement  of  some  of  the  partial  numbers ;  for  the 
Itinerary  in  another  passage  gives  tiie  distances  from  Heli- 
opolis  to  Thou  in  the  following  manner* 


JN  ames  of  Places. 

Distances  in  the  Itinerary. 

Distances 
by  the 
Chart. 

From  Helioa  to  i^ceose   Veteran- 

orum 

From  Sceoae  to  Thou    .... 

• 

XIV  m.  p. 
XXVI 

67,859 
25,719 

68,880 
1 19,720 

XL 

193,378 

188,600 

The  testimony  of  Strabo,  or  of  the  authors  whom  he  has 
followed,  is  perfectly  reconciled  with  that  of  Stephanus  and 
of  the  Itinerary.  This  geographer  adopts  expressly  a  pas- 
sage of  Eratosthenes  which  runs  thus :  **  After  the  city  of 
Heroopolis,  which  is  on  the  MUe,  we  find  the  extremity  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf."*  Thus  Heroopdis  must  be  situated  in  a 
place  where  the  waters  of  the  Nile  can  pass,  consequently 
on  a  canal  connected  with  that  river.  How  could  Messrs. 
Gosselin  and  Roziere  overlook  an  authority  so  formal  and 
so  worthy  of  confidence  ? 
►bjecUons.  The  other  passages  of  Strabo  and  of  Pliny  do  not  con- 
tradict one  another.  Sometimes  it  is  asserted  that  £k- 
roopolis  is  near  ^rsinoe^  or  Cleopatrist  which  is  on  the 
gulfyf  but  we  are  not  to  conclude  with  confidence  that 
these  authors  place  Heroopolis  itself  immediately  on  the 
gulf.  Sometimes  we  are  told  that  the  Heroopolitan  gulf 
derives  its  name  from  this  city,  which  is  in  its  neighbour- 
hood.     But  we  must  not  give  these  words  a  meaning 

*  iam  «flv  H^OMir  mxMrC)  vric  tri  v^ec  t«  Ntix«  fM^oi  'A^aCm  «0Asr¥.    Geogr. 
lib.  xvi,  p,  767.    Altnelov. 

t  nXitf'My  ii  ttn  A^iveiK  mi  «  rtm  'HgoMpr  froAipy  »«!  «  KAfoir«<r{ic  ff  7fm  f^vj^m  tw 
^AfftCmiMhtw.    G^g.  lib.  XVlf.  p.  804. 
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in  contradiction  with  other  more  positive  expressions.  The  book 
example  of  the  gulf  of  Lyons  shows  that  it  is  not  necessary  ^^'* 
that  a  city  should  be  on  the  very  shores  of  a  gulf  to  which  it  • 

gives  its  name. 

Some  mytliological  traditions  brought  forward  in  thisMyihoio- 
discussion  may  furnish  a  subject  for  fresh  local  research.  dltionV*" 
'^' Hero  or  Heros^  is  a  city  of  Kgypt  called  also  Haimos, 
(blood)  because  Typhon  being  there  struck  with  a  thunder*^ 
bolt,*  stained  the  ground  with  his  blood."  But  Herodotus 
tells  us  of  a  place  called  Eryihrl-Bolos^  that  is,  "  Red  clay.'^f 
Now  Typhon  was  called  by  the  Egyptians  EosK  or  the  red, 
and  the  words  •*  red  earth,**  or  •*  earth  of  Typhon,"  were  in 
their  language  translated  into  Cherosh.\  Is  it  not  probable 
that  Herodotus  has  given  a  simple,  and  Stephanus  a  poetical 
translation  of  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  city  of  Typhon  ? 
The  true  name  of  this  city,  Chcrosh,  preserved  in  the  Itlne- 
Taries,  has  thus  been  transformed  by  the  Greeks  into  HerO' 
opolist  or  **  the  city  of  heroes."  To  give  these  connections 
of  circumstances  the  force  of  an  argument,  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  find  near  the  locality  which  we  assign  to  Heroopolis, 
a  soil  composed  of  red  clay* 

The  position  of  Heroopolis,  or  rather  Heros  or  Cheroshf  Concivi- 
being  fixed  by  the  Itinerary,  to  the  north-west  of  the  Bit-*^^°"* 
ter  Lakes,  it  is  evident  that  this  city  never  could,  at  least 
not  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  be  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bed  Sea.    For,  as  the  levels  of  the  ground  demonstrate,  if 
the  waters  of  that  sea  had  filled  the  basin  of  the  lakes  and, 
flie  valley  Sababliyar,  they  >%ould  also  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  those  of  the  Nile.     There  would  ha\e  been  a 
real  strait,  and  the  execution  of  a  canal  would  have  been 
superfluous.    But  as  tiie  basin  in  Strabo^s  time  commdni-^ 
cated  with  the  Red  Sea  by  a  canal,  and  could  at  pleasure 
be  filled  with  the  waters  of  that  sea^  the  basin  might  witl^ 

*  Stephanus  de  Urb. 

t  Euterpe,  Cap.  3. 

t  Hennicke,  Geograph.  Herodot.  p.  72.  » 
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^^^    and  Heroopolis  spoken  of  as  the  place  where  the  naYigatioii 

""""^^  of  small  boats  commenced, — as  the  seat  of  a  great  tradoy 
both  maritime  and  inland,  and  a  city  worthy  <rf  giving  its 
name  to  the  g^lf. 

Having  hitherto  intentionally  kept  Ptolemy  oat  of  view, 
we  now  proceed  to  comment  on  his  evidence,  which  appears 
to  be  at  utter  variance  with  all  the  attempts  at  conciliation 
in  which  we  have  been  engaged. 

*iM  Hero-      When  the  canal,  neglected  and  deserted,  no  longer  sup- 

tatemy.  ported  the  commerce  of  Heroopolis,  it  is  probable  that  the 
inhabitants  transferred  their  abode  to  a  place  nearer  the 
gulf  itself,  or  rather  were  removed  to  another  city  which 
may  have  taken  the  name  of  Heroopolis,  on  becoming  Hie 
capital  of  the  district  or  prefecture. 

This  new  Heroopolis,  the  only  one  known  to  Ptolemy» 
may  have  been  properly  placed  by  that  geographer  in  a 
latitude  a  little  north  of  Suez.  We  think  that  this  se- 
cond Heroopolis,  marked  in  Ptolemy's  tables,*  occupied  a 
place  marked  by  some  ruins,  to  the  north-east  of  the 
end  of  the  gulf:  which  agrees  sufficiently  well  with  M« 
tSosselin's  opinion,  in  the  other  parts  of  which  we  do  not 
acquiesce.!  These  ruins  cannot  belong  to  Jninoet  sor- 
iiamed  CUopairist  as  the  engineers  of  the  French  army  oC 
E(Qrpt  believed ;  for  that  city  was,  according  to  one  who 
was  probably  an  actual  observer,  situated  at  the  end  oC 
the  canal  of  the  two  seas ;!  and  it  was  in  this  harbour 
that  iBIius  Gallus  collected  the  war  galleys  intended  to  act 
against  the  Arabians.  This  passage,  overlooked  in  recent 
discussions,  seems  to  fix  the  position  of  JtrrinSe  (XeopatrU 
to  the  north  of  Kolzoom.    The  small  creek. which  forms  the 

•  Ptolemlfl,  Geogr.  lib.  ir.  cap.  5.  7. 

i  R^cherches  surla  G^gr.  de  Grecs.  ii.p.  166.  183.  378. 

%  Katii  Kxtonvr^fAt  tw  r^  n  yrmxtua,  nhm^  n  «m  tw  NifXfiVy  Geogr.  lib.  XV T. 
p.  £37,  M.  Caaiab.  <<Amnem  qui  Arsinoen  pnefliiiu  Ptolemffum  appellavit.*^ 
^lio.  IV.  p.  S9. 
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inner  harbour  of  Suez,  corresponds  to  the  Charanda  Gulf*    book  « 
of  Pliny^  where  this  Roman  geographer  seems  to  place  al-    ^""^ 
•o  the  small  place  Aennus,f  probably  Bir-Soez,  and  tlie  — ""^"^ 
OanSoHt  or  lower  harbour,:);  which  may  represent  the  town 
of  Suez  itself. 

The  whole  of  the  obscurity  attached  to  the  Heroopolis|^»j^<»»«f 
of  Ptolemy  will  not  be  removed  unless  we  can  also  fix  the 
position  of  Clysma,  which  was  at  first  only  a  strong  hold.$ 
The  hypothesis  of  the  learned  M.  Gosselin,  of  there  be- 
ing two  places  called  Clysma,  falls  to  the  ground  with  the 
false  Yersi<m  of  M.  De  Ouignes,  on  which  it  was  founded : 
it  is  proved  that  no  Arabian  author  has  said  what  this  ori- 
entalist has  ascribed  to  Ibn-al-Vardi.||  All  the  oriental 
writers  acquiescing  in  a  tradition  universal  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  place  Kolzoom,  or  Clysma,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Suez,  where  Niebuhr  saw  its  ruins. 
The  meaning  of  the  Greek  name  also  shows  that  this  for- 
tress^  must  have  been  situated  near  the  sluice  which  dam- 
med up  the  capaL  The  same  position  is  assigned  to  it  by  the 
measurements  of  tiie  Itinerary,  if  from  Serapium  we  follow 
the  sinuosities  of  the  west  bank  of  the  Bitter  Lakes.  The 
table  seems,  indeed,  to  place  Cly$ma  on  the  other  side  of 
the  canal,  and  also  of  the  gulf;  but,  as  the  distance  given 
in  the  tables  would  remove  its  situation  to  Arabia  Pe- 
tr»a,  and  farther  south  thaq  the  fountains  of  Moses,  this 
obscure  passage  can  neither  support  the  one  nor  the  other 
side  of  the  questions  now  under  discussion. 

*  This  word  seems  to  be  Arabic,  or  frbm  the  Hebrew  verb  H^S)  ptrfodit. 
t  From  Aiin,  a  fountain. 
J  From  pri  lower. 

II  Quatremere,  Mem.  Histor.  et  Geograpb.  I.  p.  179. 

V  KAtfr/u*,  irrigation,  inundation,  sometimes  signifies  the  same,  as  aMrmg,  a 
gutter,  a  syringe.  Lucian,  in  the  Pteudomaniu^  spealiing  of  this  place,  couples 
with  it  the  article,  tii  wkt^fmrf,  i.  e.  the  dam  or  floodgate.  Strabo  speaks  of  a 
xMiroc  Bu^srec. 
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TYf-         The  name  of  the  fortress  seems  to  have  been  afterwards 
■  given  to  the  town  which  it  commanded.     But  was  this  town 

stilly  after  the  Arabian  conquest,  tlie  ancient  Arsinoe,  to 
the"  north  of  ClysmOf  or  the  modern  city  of  Suez,  to  the 
south  of  it  f    Tlie  passages  quoted  from    the  Arabian  au- 
thors furnish  no  data  en  the  question.     At  all  events,  in 
the  fifth  century,  the  name  of  Clysma  was,  from  the  city^ 
given  also  to  the  gulf.*     It  is  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks^ 
that  the  Arabians  said,  the  sea  of  Kolzooro,  an  observation 
which  escaped  the  learned  commentator  of  Edrisi.    The 
name,  then,  might  naturally  be  given  to  the  chain  of  moun* 
tains  bounding  the  west  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez ;  though 
we  must  not  look  there  for  a  city  of  the  same  name^ 
itoteof        rpiijs  discussion   leaving  no  doubt  respecting  the  posi* 
rror.        tion  of  the  city  of  Clysmaf  we  ask,  why  Ptolemy  ha%  re- 
moved it  so  far  to  the  south,  by  placing  it  at  least  forty 
minutes  (miles)  from  his  Ucroopolis  ?-— The  answer  is  easy. 
He  only  knew  the  position  of  Clysma  by  its  distance  from 
the  ancient  HeroopoliSf  which  is  not  much  less  than  forty 
minutes,  and  he  transferred  this  same  distance  to  the  south 
of  the  new  Heroopolis. 
;oiiciu-         Ptolemy's  text,  thus  explained,  furnishes  no  argument 
for  or  against  the  contraction  of  the  sea :  It  does  not  op- 
pose it,  for  the  position  of  the  old  Heroopolis^  the  'princi- 
pal proof  of  tlie  hypothesis  of  the  contraction  is  indepen^ 
dent  of  that  which  Ptolemy  gives  to  the  new  city  of  that 
name.    Nor  does  it  favour  the  hypothesis;  for  New  Her 
roopolis  and  Arsinoe  were   of  contemporaneous  existence 
with  the  fortress  of  Clysma ;  tiie  one  was  the  capital  of  the 
name  or  district,  the  other,  like  the  port  of  Suez  now,  was 
the  point  of  departure  for  ships.     We  have  no  evidence 
that  the  new  Heroopolis  was  on  the  very  shore  of  the  gulf, 
and  that   the  latter  must,  tiierefore,    have    retired   5970 
yards,  as  Gossclin  maintains.! 

*  Philostor^,  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  III.  chap.  6. 

^    nrcherrlM's  snr  la  Geocraphte,  If.  p.  184. 
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Having  shown  that  the  topography  of  Heroopolis*  agree-  book 
able  to  the  system  of  d'Anville,  does  not  lead  necessarily  ^^^ 
to  the  inference  of  a  chance  in  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  ,    . 

,  -  ..  .  1  .  .   ■      ■  Ancient 

we  should  now  discusf*  the  actual  measures   which  the  an-  meaiuretc 
cients  have  left  us  of  ti.e  breadth  of  the  isthmus.     But  our 'j}^^'/?^^ 
uncertainty  respecting  the  value  of  the  sfadium  renders  the  mus. 
discussion   fruitless.     If  the   thousand  stadia   assigned    by 
Herodotus  wei'e  Egyptian  stadia  of  108  yanis.  they  would 
bring  the  extremity  of  the  gulf  only  to  the  south  end  of  the 
Bitter  Lakes.     But  these  lakes  being  considerably  lower 
than  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  latter  could  not   have 
stopped  at  this  point,  where  no  barrier  was  presented  to  it. 
The  900  stadia  of  Straho,  and  the  817  of  Marinus  Tyrius, 
considered  as  Egyptain  stadia*  favour  somewhat  more  the 
contraction  of  the  isthmus,  but  without  being  quite  decisive. 
If  we  reckon  them  as  stadia  of  700  to  the  degree,  these 
measures  support  the  opinion  that  the  state  of  the  isthmus 
has  not  altered.* 

As  we  must  take  every  fact  into  view,  we  acknowledge  CxaminA- 
that  the  march  of  the  Israelites  in  leaving  Egypt,  has  fur-  pafsage^h 
nished  an  argument  for  a  contraction  of  the  gulf.f    This  Mows. 
line  of  march  would  appear  more  probable,  if  we  should 
sappose  that  the  Red  Sea  extended  as  high  as  Saba-Hbyar; 
we  should  then  concei\e  that  tliis  fugitive  tribe,  coming 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Abbaseh  and  of  Belbeis,  and 
bending  their  course  to  the  desert,  fell  in  with  the  sea  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Heroopolis,  and  had,  in  consequence  of 
an  extraordinary  tide,  or  a  violent  wind,  found  the  isthmus 
dry,  which  at  present  separates  the  Guff  of  Suez  from  the 
basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes. 

This  view  of  the  matter  would  be  very  favourable  to 
an  improved  interpretation  of  a  passage^  in   which  the 

*  Rosiere,  M6mo\t€  tur  la  g^ographie  comparie  da  ntthme  de  Sues. — De- 
icription  de  I'Egyptc,  vol.  I. 

t  Baron  Castaz,  an  unpublished  report  on  the  Mfmoire  of  Dubois-Aym^. 

1  Exod.  xiv.22— 29. 
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tnmslatora  have  made  the  aothor  of  the  Books  of  Moies 

sajf  (Ezodasy  chap.  xiv.  verse  S2d  aad  £9th)  that  the 

""""""^  waters  stood  up  on  the  left  and  on  the  right  of  the  l8« 

raelites  like  a  wall*  but  where  the  text  only  says  that  the 

waters  were  like  a  wall,  or  a  rampart,  on  their  left  and  on 

tiieir  right.    An  army,  in  fact,  passing  between  the  Ghilf 

and  the  Bitter  Lakes  would  have  both  flanks  covered  in 

this  manner. 

leroopoiis     An  argument  is  furnished  by  the  pretended  identity  of 

f^^^^f;;[''Heroopolis  with  the  Baai-Zephon  of  the  Hebrew  text* 

ia«i-Ze-    Sephon,  or  Sophon,  we  are  told,  is  one  of  the  names  of 

^°*        "iTyphon;  and  the  city  of  Cberosh,  Heros,  or  Heroopolis^ 

is  the  city  of  Typhon.    The  Israelites,  before  passing  the 

sea,  encamped  opposite  to  Baal-Zepbon:  that  town  mus^ 

therefore,  have  been  only  a  short  way  from  the  shores  of 

the  gulf. 

This  argument,  drawn  from  etymology,  however,  admits 
of  a  corresponding  reply.  Baal-Zephonj  literally  signifies 
**  the  Lord  of  the  North  ;"  and  may  be  applied  to  any  city 
to  the  north  of  the  termination  of  the  gulf  opposite  to  Aje- 
rood,  or  Hagirood,  which  to  us  appears  identical  with  the 
Hdckiroth  of  Moses. 

The  narrative  of  the  Hebrew  legislator,  though  simple^ 
and  carrying  conviction  along  with  it,  is  not  sufficiently 
circumstantial  to  allow  us  to  entertain  a  hope  of  explaining 
it.  The  poetic  hymn  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  and 
which  contains  the  most  important  details,  does  not  admit 
of  a  precise  interpretation.  All  the  information  that  these 
records  give  us  in  physical  geography  is,  that  in  former 
times,  as  in  our  own,  the  level  of  the  gulf  was  liable  to  con- 
siderable variation  from  the  influence  of  the  tides  and  the 
winds. 
;aii«i  of  If  the  isthmus  of  Suez  has  not  undergone  any  change 
within  the  limits  of  history,  particularly  no  remarkable 


be  two 
•at. 


•  Numbers,  chap,  xixiii.  v.  7.  Exod.  chap.  xir.  v.  2.  J.  J.  H.  Forster,  Epist. 
28,  t9.    Heonicke,  Geogr.  Herodoti,  p.  72. 
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contractioii,  if  a  nataral  comnanication  between  the  two 
seas  has  never  existed  within  the  periods  of  human  record^  *^^ 
we  know  that  indastry  has  attempted  to  open  by  art,  a 
passage  which  nature  had  denied.  The  forming  of  a 
canal  between  the  two  seas  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
projects  and  many  discussions.  The  engineers  of  the 
French  army  of  the  east  ascei^ained  the  traces  and  remains 
of  a  canal,  with  a  most  satisfactory  precision.  The  canal 
goes  from  Balbeis  ( Vicm  JudsBorum)  on  the  old  Pelosiac 
branch  of  the  Nile,  now  the  canal  of  Menedji,  to  Abbas6ky 
tile  ancient  Then.  There  it  enters  the  narrow  valley  of 
Arabes-Tonmylat,  the  level  of  which  is  thirty-two  or  thir- 
ty-three feet  lower  than  that  of  the  Red  Sea.  Several 
portions  of  the  bed  of  the  canal  are  still  in  such  a  state  of 
preservation  as  to  require  ni>thing  except  cleaning.  It 
passes  on  to  Abookesheyd,  which  is  considered  as  identic 
cal  with  the  oM  Heroopolis.  The  basin  of  the  Bitter 
Lakes  might  have  been  filled  at  pleasure  from  the  water9 
of  the  Nile :  beyond  this  basin,  the  traces  of  the  canal  re- 
appear in  the  isthmus  which  separates  the  lakes  from  tlia 
Bed  Sea,  and  show  that  the  canal  was  continued  the  whole 
way.*  But  to  what  age  and  to  what  potentate  is  this  fp'eat  Antiquity 
work  to  be  referred  i  Without  noticing  the  fabulous  times^^o^,|f 
off  Seoostris  and  Menelans,  there  are  two  kings  bettw  known 
i»  history,  Necho  and  Psammetichus,  neither  of  whom  ap- 
pearalotts  to  have  been  its  author.  They,  like  DariuSy 
were  prevented  by  the  dread  of  seeing  Egypt  innundateA 
by  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  were  known  to  have 
a  Ugher  level  than  the  Nile.  It  would  have  been  a  sacri- 
legious act  to  have  thus  admitted  the  malignant  Typbon 
into  the  happy  empire  of  Osiris.  The  use  of  locks  and 
floodgates  was  unknown,  which  would  have  protected  the 
Egyptian  fields  from  this  imaginary  danger.  The  Pto- 
lemies^ according  to  Strabof  who  bad  traveHed  in  Egypts 

*  Description  de  I'Egypto  ;  M^rooire  de  M.  Lep^re. 
t  Geogr.  XVIT. 
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BOOK  completed  the  canal.  According  to  Pliny,  tbejr  only 
3^^  brought  it  as  far  as  the  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes.*  The 
former  of  these  authors  makes  Pharusa  the  point  at  which 
the  canal  communicated  with  the  Nile,  which  would  sup- 
pose this  canal  to  be  a  different  one  from  that  ^hich  has 
been  recently  traced.  The  latter  gi^es,  in  Roman  paces, 
the  exact  measures  of  the  length  of  the  canal  from  Balbeis 
to  the  Bittfr  Lakes,  as  well  as  that  of  the  total  distance  of 
tlie.  Gulf  of  Surz  from  the  Nile,  both  of  uhich  measure- 
ments are  found  correct,  if  so  well-informed  a  writer  be- 
lieved that  the  canal  did  not  extend  to  the  Red  Sea,  ^hich 
its  vestiges  show  it  to  li^ve  done,  we  here  find  a  proof  that 
the  navigation  of  it  had  been  relinquished.  Perhaps  the 
sluices  had  not  been  well  constructed,  or  it  had  been  found 
more  convenient  and  profitable  to  convey  merchandise  by 
the  harbours  of  J^yos-Hormos  and  Berenice.  The  empe- 
ror Adrian,  who  caused  a  canal  to  be  formed  to  the  east  of 
the  Nile,  called  Trajanus  •^mni89  and  which  went  ofi"*  from 
Babylonia,  seems  to  have  intended  it  solely  for  irrigations, 
by  means  of  which  the  province  of  Augustamnica  was  ren- 
dered a  flourishing  country. 

But  the  Arabians,  particularly  El-Magrizi  and  El- 
Makyn,  attest  that  this  canal  was  opened  again  by  order 
of  the  Caliph  Omar,  and  was  used  for  navigation  from  the 
year  644  to  767.  At  this  time  another  caliph  caused  it  to 
be  shut  up,  in  order  to  deprive  a  rebel  chief  of  his  supplies 
of  provisions.  The  Ottoman  emperors  have  oftener  than 
once  CQiilemplated  the  re-establishment  of  this  canal.  While 
the  French  army  was  in  Egypt,  some  learned  discussions 
were  maintained  on  the  practicability  and  advantages  of 
such  a  restitution.  A  steady  and  enlightened  government 
could  execute  the  project  at  a  moderate  expense.  The 
yalue  of  the  lands  which  by  means  of  it  would  be  brought 
into  cultivation,  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  it. 
Buty  as  the  navigation  would,  on  the  one  side,  depend  on 

•  Plin.  VI.cap.29. 
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the  rising  of  the  Nile,  and,  on  the  other,  on  the  monsoons  book 
\vhich  prevail  in  the  Arabian  gulf;  and  as  these  two  condi- 
tions do  not  coincide  to  such  a  degree  as  to  allow  an  unin-"" 
terrupted  navigation,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  canal, 
though  highly  useful  and  necessary  for  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  £gypt,  would  produce  no  great  revolution  in  the 
East  Indian  trade. 
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TtfpograpMcal  and  Political  Details. 

BOOK  I^  ^^^  physical  sketch  of  Egypt,  we  traced  the  inflaence 
XXII.  of  a  monotonous  territory  and  an  unchanging  climate.  A 
certain  gloom  will  also  be  attached  to  our  accounts  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  a  country  which  has  been  so  often  de- 
scribed. We  must  always  sail  along  the  river  or  its  canals, 
always  admire  antique  monuments  which  we  are  unable  to 
explain,  always  cast  a  mournful  look  on  modern  towns  (^Bt 
hastening  to  destruction,  surrounded  by  palms  and  syca- 
mores. On  every  hand  oppression,  misery,  distrust  and 
discord  hold  possession  of  a  country  so  well  fitted  to  become 
the  abode  of  happiness  and  prosperity* 
Hiftoricai  I^  order  to  give  some  interest  to  this  account,  it  is  ne- 
jwiu-  cessary  to  call  to  mind  at  every  step  the  nations  which 
have  successively  ruled  this  country,  and  have  left  monu- 
ments behind  them.  In  the  history  of  every  age  Egypt 
holds  a  conspicuous  place.  Under  her  Pharaohs  she  de- 
rived strength  from  the  stability  of  her  laws,  and  was  of- 
ten the  successful  rival  of  the  greatest  monarchies  of  the 
world.  Invaded  and  devastated  by  Cambyses,  she  was  for 
193  years  either  the  subject  or  the  vassal  of  Persia,  and 
flrequently  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion.     The  Greeks  at 
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last  caHie  to  her  assistance.  Alexander  the  Great  was  re*  Moom, 
cei?ed  by  her  as  a  deliverer*  and,  it  is  probable,  intended  to  ^^>^ 
make  this  country  the  seat  of  his  empire.  — — — 

For  three  centuries  the  Ptolemies  made  Egypt  a  flourish- 
ing country  in  commerce  and  the  arts,  and  her  towns  under 
them,  were  almost  converted  into  Grecian  colonies.  Aogii»- 
tos  united  this  fertile  kingdom  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  for 
666  years  it  was  the  granary  of  Rome  and  Byzantium.  It 
formed  one  of  the  earliest  conquests  of  the  successors  of 
Mahomet.  About  the  year  887,  the  power  of  the  caliphs 
was  succeeded  by  the  reign  of  the  Turcomans,  their  own 
janissaries,  whom  they  had  called  to  their  aid.  The  dynas- 
ties of  the  Tolonides,  the  Fatimites,  and  the  Aioobites,  ruled 
over  Egypt  till  the  year  1250. 

The  Mamelukes,  or  military  slaves  of  the  Turcoman  sul-  Mame- 
tans  of  Egypt,  then  massacred  their  masters,  and  took  pos-  "  *"' 
session  of  the  sovereignty.  The  Turkish  dynasty,  or  that 
of  the  Bassarite  Mamelukes,  reigned  till  1382.  The  Cir- 
cassian race,  or  that  of  the  Bordjite  Mamelukes,  ruled  here 
till  within  these  very  few  years;  for  Selim  II.  emperor  of 
the  Ottomans,  after  taking  possession  of  Eg>pt,  only  abo- 
lished the  monarchical  form  of  government  of  these  Mame- 
lukes ;  he  allowed  an  aristocracy  of  twenty-four  Beys  to 
remain,  subjected  to  a  stated  tribute.  Since  his  death,  the 
Mamelukes  have  more  than  once  thrown  off  the  authority  of 
the  Ottomans. 

In  1798,  the  French  abolished  the  Mameluke  aristo- French, 
cracy,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  of  Egypt 
A  great  European  colony  now  seemed  to  spring  op  in  this 
fine  country,  and  a  fair  hope  was  cherished  for  the  progress 
of  civilization.  The  sciences,  and  especially  that  of  geo- 
graphy, would  have  derived  inestimable  accessions  from  the 
success  of  that  noble  project  But  It  was  attempted  during 
the  bloody  wars  and  jealousies  by  which  enlightened  Eu- 
rope was  distracted.  Far  from  being  concerted  by  the 
combined  wisdom  of  the  civilized  woriid,  and  supported  by 
its  united  energies,  it  was  undertaken  in  subserviency  to 
the  paltry  object  of  gratifying  the  selfish  glory  of  Boofm- 
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BOOK    parte,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  the  French  nation,  i^hich 
^^'^*    had  tarnished  the  liberal  character  of  her  revolution,  and 
lost  the  confidence  of   e\ery  philanthropic  mind    by  the 
barbai*0Qs  pillage  of  Sierra  Leone*     The  rival  selfishness 
of  Great   Britain,  aiding  the  views  of  the  Sublime  Porte* 
poured   from   the   British  isles/ from   the  BosphoruSt  and 
the  Ganges,   numenius  armies  to  exterminate  the  French 
army,  which  uan  too  happy  to  takesht^lter  under  the  wing 
of  the  civilized  maxims  of  war,  and  return  safe  to  Europe, 
to  a\oid  falling  under  the  ruthless  sabre  of  the  Turks.     In 
1801   this   evacuation  was  effected,   and  barbarism  again 
took  p4»sses>^ion  of  her  prey.    Perfidious  assassinations,  and 
merciless  massacres,  have  signalized  the  contests  between 
the  Turkish  government  and  the  Mamelukes,  and  between 
the  latter  and  the  now  almost  independent  Pasha  of  Egypt. 
A  ray  of  improvement  in  the  arts,  and  of  encouragement  to 
industry,   has  unexpectedly  b«'gun   to  glimmer  amidst  the 
arbitrary  sway  of  the  ruffian  masters  of  Egypt;   but  under 
such  patronage,  permanent  advancement  in  civilization  can- 
not be  expected. 

cient  The  ancients  had  divided  Egypt  according  to  a  princi- 
V  df-  P'^  afforded  them  by  the  course  of  the  river;  into  Upper 
ions.      Egypt  called  the  'I'hebaid,  because  Thebes  was  its  capital; 

Middle  Egypt,   called  also  the  **  Seven  Governments,"  or 

the  Heptanomis;  and  Lower  Egypt,  or  the  Delta,  extending 

to  the  sea. 
The  Arabs  and  Ottomans  have  only  changed  the  names 

of  these  divisions: 

1.  Upper  Egypt  is  called  the  Said,  and  includes  the  pro- 
vinces of  Thebes,  Djirdjeh,  and  Sioot. 

2.  Middle  Egypt  is.  called  the  Yostani,  consisting  of  the 
provinces  of  Faioom,  Benisooef  and  Minyet. 

3.  Lower  Egypt  is  called  Bahari,  or  **  the  Maritime 
Country,''  and  includes  the  provinces  of  Bahyreh,  Rasid  or 
Bosetta,  Gharbyeh,  Menoof,  Massoora,  Sharkieh,  and  the 
Cairo  district,  consisting  of  the  subdivisions  of  Kelioobeh 
and  Atfihieb. 
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The  appellation  of  Upiier  Egypt  is  sometimes  taken  in    AooiC 
a  strictly  physical  acceptation,  and  made  to  include  all  the    ^^'* 
provinces  above  Cairo.*    On  this  principle  Abiilfeda  and  "—■""" 
£bn-Haukal  divide  Egypt  into  two  parts,  the  RiJ  and  the 
8(Mf  that  is,  the  coast  and. the  high  country.f    Another 
Arabian  calls  these  divisions  Ribli  and  Bahari,  or  the  south 
and  the  coast4  But  the  most  recent  observations,  by  mak- 
ing us  acquainted  ^ith   a  defile  or  contraction,  separating 
the  Yostani  from  the  Said  proper,  incline  us  to  prefer  the 
usual  threefold  division. 

We  sliall  first  take  a  view  of  the  towns  and  remarkable  Towns  of 
localities  of  Lower  Egypt.  Egypt. 

The  ancient  glory  of  Alexandria  is  still  attested  by  the^*5**"" 
extensive  ruins  by  which  the  present  city  ils  surrounded^ 
and  in  a  manner  concealed.  It  is  built  on  a  sandy  stripe 
of  land  formed  by  the  sea,  along  the  aficient  mole  which 
once  connected  Pharos  with  the  continent  Of  its  two 
harbours  the  most  easterly  seems  to  have  Idst  its  former 
advantages  by  the  changes  which  tlie  coast  has  undergone* 
The  ancient  promontory,  the  situation  of  the  modem 
Pharillon,  has  been  worn  lower  and  destroyed  by  the 
waves :  its  ruins  have  been  carried  into  the  interior  of  the 
harbour,  where  the  vessels  have  also  been  long  in  the  habit  Harbours 
of  discharging  their  ballast — ^The  famous  Pharos,  built 
on  the  island  (now  a  peninsula)  of  the  same  name,  serves 
as  a  light-house  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  or  rather 
roadstead,  where  vessels  are  frequently  lost  The  other 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  surrounds  in  part  the  western 
or  old  harbour,  which  is  possessed  of  great  advantages, 
but  shut  against  Christians.  To  the  south  of  the  modem 
city  and  of  the  two  harboiAv  is  the  site  of  old  Alexandria* 

*  Compare  d'Aoville,  Mem.  sur  TCgypte,  p.  36.    Waotleben  in  Paulin,  p.  8. 

t  Abulfeda  vers  Michael,  p.  33.    Compare  with  the  notes  of  M.  Silvestre  de 
Sacy  on  Abdollatif,  p.  397.  ' 

X  Notice  et  eztraits  de  Memoires,  1.  250. 
vol.  IT.  5 
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BOOK        Hero  among  the  heaps  of  rubbishy  and  among  the  fine 
XXII.    gardens  planted  with  palms,  oranges,  and  citrons,  are  seen 
JT^  some  churches,  mosques,  and  monasteries,  and  three  small 

ient  city,  clusters  of  dwellings,  formerly  three  towns,  one  of  which 
is  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  called  the  fort  Traces  are 
seen  of  ancient  sti*eets,  in  straight  lines,  and  some  ruins  of 
colonnades  mark  the  sites  of  palaces.  One  of  the  obelisks^ 
called  Cleopatra's  Needle,  still  stands  upright.  All  this 
confused  mass  of  ruins,  gardens,  and  masonry,  is  in  the 
greater  part  of  its  circumference,  surrounded  with  a  high 
and  double  wall.  The  commission  of  the  French  Institute 
of  Egypt  seemed  to  regard  this  inclosure  as  the  work  of 
the  Arabians.  Such  also  is  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  Wans- 
leb,  and  the  greater  part  of  travellers.  Pococke,  howeverf 
thinks  that  the  Arabians  only  built  the  inner  wall;  and 
Baron  de  Tott  believes  that  nothing  about  it  is  modem,  ex- 
cept some  local  reparations.  To  us  this  inclosure  appears 
to  represent  precisely  the  space  of  thirty  stadia  in  lengthf 
and  ten  in  breadth,  which  Strabo  assigns  as  the  dimensions 
of  the  city  of  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies.  Only  that  part 
of  the  wall  which  extends  from  the  Rosetta  Gate  towards 
the  Roman  Tower,  in  a  direction  from  east-south-east  to 
west-north-west,  seems  to  pass  through  the  ancient  quarter 
of  Bruchium,  which,  filled  with  palaces  and  monuments^ 
extended  quite  round  the  New  Harbour.  Might  not  this 
part  of  the  wall  be  the  work  of  Caracalla,  when,  according 
to  the  expression  of  Dion  the  historian.*  that  ferocious  beast 
of  Ausonia  came  to  devastate  and  drench  with  blood  the 
beautiful  city  of  Alexandria  ?  Even  the  forts  which  exist  to 
the  north  and  south  of  the  ancient  city  seem  to  be  those 
erected  by  that  tyrant  We  also  think  that  many  of  the 
ruins  date  from  the  epoch  of  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the 
cruel  Aurelian. 
^omn         On  the  outside  of  the  southern  gate^  a  detached  column 

»Utd  ^ 

*ompej*§ 

*mt^/  *  Dion.  Hitt.  Rom.  1.  LXVIIl.  p.  1307.    Herodian,].  IV.  p.  158.  Compare 

Uie  plan  of  Alexandria  by  M.  Lepdre  in  the  Atlas  of  the  Description  dc- 

rJBiypte. 
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eighty-eight  feet  high,  forms  the  most  commanding  ob-  "^^ 
ject  connected  with  the  city  and  its  environs.  It  has  been 
erroneously  called  «<Pompey's  Pillar,"  and  <<the  Pillar 
of  Severus."  It  is  the  great  column  which  served  as  the 
principal  ornament  of  the  famous  Serap^um,  a  vast  build- 
ing consecrated  to  the  worship  of  an  Egyptian  divinity^ 
and  which,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Ptolemies  became  the  receptacle  of  tlie  Alexandrine  li- 
brary, and  the  resort  of  men  of  letters.  Here,  as  in  a  place 
of  safety,  Caracalla  feasted  his  eyes  with  the  massacre  of 
tiie  people  of  Alexandria;  a  circumstance  which,  added 
to  many  others,  leads  us  to  think  that  both  the  Serapeum 
and  the  Circus  were  situated  in  a  suburb  without  the  walls 
of  the  ancient  city.* 

Reduced  to  a  population  of  16,000  souls,  Alexandria 
before  the  French  invasion  carried  on  a  trade  in  which 
the  south  of  Europe  had  a  considerable  share.  It  was 
the  medium  of  all  the  exchange  of  commodities  that  took 
place  between  Egypt  and  Constantinople,  Leghorn^  Ve- 
nice, and  Marseilles. 

Near  Aboukir,  the  roadstead  of  which  makes  so  conspi- 
cuous a  figure  in  history,  the  coast  ceases  to  be  composed 
of  rocks;  and  alluvial  lands  begin.  The  city  of  Rosetta Rotena. 
is  described  at  a  distance  in  the  midst  of  groves  of  date 
trees,  bananas,  and  sycamores^  It  is  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  which  annually  washes,  without  injury,  the 
walls  of  the  houses.  Its  population,  like  that  of  Alexan- 
dria, progressively  declines.  The  houses,  though  gene- 
rally better  built  than  those  of  Alexandria,  are  so  crazy 
that  they  would  go  to  ruin  in  a  few  months,  if  they  were 
not  favoured  by  a  climate  which  destroys  nothing.  The 
stories  projecting  successively  beyond  one  another,  render 
the  streets  dark  and  dismal.    An  island  in  this  part  of  the 

*  Langl^f,  Dotet  on  Nordeo,  Vojage  III.  p.  279.    SilTeitre  de  Sacy,  notes 
BUT  AbdoUatif,  p.  331— S39.    Zoega  de  origine  obeliscoram,  p.  24  et  607. 
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river,  a  league  in  diameter,  presented  to  M.  Denon  the 
appearance  or  a  most  delicious  garden,*  but  is  described 
by  Hasselquist  as  an  insupportable  place  with  musquitos 
and  buffaloes.! 

forthern  From  Rosetta  to  Damietta  the  low  sandy  coast  was 
formerly  infested  by  robbers,  or  occupied  by  rude  shep- 
herds and  fishermen  living  without  law.  Lake  Bourlos,  fill- 
ed with  islets,  extends  over  a  part  of  this  country.  Beltym, 
a  town  situated  on  the  side  of  the  lake,  seem^  to  correspond 
to  the  ancient  Boto.  Hero  a  learned  man,  well  versed  in 
Egyptian  antiquities,  places  Elearchia  or  Bucoli»,  that  is^ 
the  country  of  marshes  and  of  buffalo- herds.^  This  dis- 
trict bore  in  the  Egyptian  language,  the  name  of  Bash- 
moor,  the  same  word  which  was  used  for  a  name  to  the 
third  dialect  of  the  ancient  language  of  Egypt.  The  sa- 
vage Bashmurians  Kved  sometimes  in  their  boats,  and 
sometimes  among  the  reeds  which  covered  their  marshy 
banks.  Such  appears  still  to  be  the  condition  of  the  people 
who  live  round  Bourlos.  The  same  picture  is  applicable 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Menzaleh,  where  Elearchia 
was  placed  by  otiier  writers. 

mmietta.  AH  the  country  round  Damietta  is  filled  with  large  rice 
fields,  on  which  great  attention  is  bestowed.  The  rice  of 
Damietta  is  the  most  esteemed  of  any  in  the  Levant.  But 
the  city,  which  according  to  Binos  contains  30,000,  and 
according  to  Savary  80,000  souls,  is  very  dirty,  almost 
all  the  inhabitants  delighting  in  the  most  filthy  habits  of 
living.  Their  health,  especially  that  of  the  females,  soon 
languishes,  and  multitudes  of  blind  and  purblind  persons 
are  met  in  every  comer.  This  city,  one  of  the  keys  of 
Egypt,  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  rice,  and  other  provi- 
sions.   It  was  built  in  1£50,  five  miles  and  a  half  from 

*  DenoD,  t,  I.  p.  88. 

t  HatMlquiflt,  Voyage,  p.  68. 

f  EtienDe  Quatremire,  Recherchet  stir  la  litteiature  Egyptienne,  p.  147. 
Idam,  M^moiret  historiques  et  gtographiques,  1. 1,  p.  230 — 223. 
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fbe  site  of  the  ancient  Thamiatis,  but  destroyed  in  the  time    booi 
of  the  crusades.*  Jxvl 

The  coast  of  the  ancient  eastern  Delta  is  still  lower  and  T^ 
more  marshy  than  that  between  Rosetta  and  Damietta*  the  easu 
Menzaleh  would  not  deserve  particular  attention,  were  it  ^'^^^' 
not  for  its  very  large  lake*  in  the  bosom  of  which  are  the 
islands  of  Matharyeh,  which  are  very  populous,  and  co- 
vered with  houses,  some  of  brick,  and  others  of  clay.    In 
that  which  is  called  Myt-el-Matharyeh,  the  hovels  of  the 
people  and  th^  tombs  of  the  dead  form  one  promiscuous  as- 
sen^Jblage.    The  houses  seem  rather  to  be  dens  than  human 
dwellings. 

The  fishermen  of  Matharyeh  allow  none  of  their  neigh- 
bours to  fish  in  the  lake.  Constantly  naked,  wading  in  the 
water,  and  engaged  in  their  severe  labours,  they  are  hardy 
and  vigorous,  but  almost  perfect  savages. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  lake  are  the  ruins  of  Pelusium } 
on  the  south  side  those  of  the  ancient  Tanis  ;  and  on  an  islet 
in  the  middle  those  of  Tennis.  Ascending  higher  in  the 
province  of  Sharkieh,  we  find  the  sites  of  Mendes  and  of 
Thmuist  ancient  cities  now  in  ruins. 

Lofty  minarets  point  out  from  a  distance  the  city  of 
Mansourah,  famous  for  the  battle  fought  under  its  walls 
in  1350,  in  which  Louis  IX.  was  taken  prisoner.  We 
have  also  Mit-Oamar  on  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile; 
Tell-Bastah  on  the  canal  of  Moez ;  Balbeis  on  that  of  Me- 
nedje ;  Salehich,  an  important  military  post ;  and  El-kanka, 
on  the  borders  of  the  desert  which  lies  between  Cairo  and 
the  Red  Sea.  Having  passed  these  different  places,  we  ar^ 
rive  at  the  point  of  the  ancient  Delta,  forming  now  the^^'oe^i^a 
small  country  of  Kelyoiib6h,t  rich  in  grain,  in  pastures, 
and  in  different  species  of  trees.  Its  villages  are  large,  its 
flocks  numerous,  and  its  inhabitants  peaceable  and  compa- 

•  Abulfeda,  Tab.  Egypt,  p.  24.  Aliulpharag.  Chron.  Syriac.  vers,  la  p, 
529.  Index  Olograph,  ad  Bohad.  vit.  Salad,  edit  Schultens,  in  vDce  Da- 
niiata. 

t  Mains,  Memoire  sur  PEgypte,  1. 1,  p.  212. 
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BOOK  ratively  happy.  To  the  north  of  Kelyoub^b,  the  ground  is 
^'^  intersected  by  an  infinity  of  small  canals  for  irrigation. 
The  roads,  though  difficult,  are  very  pleasant;  several  of 
them  are  skirted  with  rich  gardens,  others  lead  through 
thick  groves  and  immense  nurseries, 
terior  of  Tho  interior  of  the  modern  Delta  contains  the  populous 
city  of  Mehallet,  surnamed  el  Kebir,  or  **  tho  Great/'  Lu- 
cas, Sicard,  and  Pococke,  considereil  it  as  next  to  Cairo, 
the  most  important  in  ail  Egypt*  It  is  built  of  brick,  on 
a  navigable  canal,  and  surrounded  w(th  fertile  fields  always 
under  crop.  Aboosir,  the  apcient  Bu^irist  formferly  occupied 
the  central  point  of  the  Delta.  Samanoud,  or  Djomnouti, 
the  ancient  SebennytnSfj  a  large  tpwn  on  tho  river  of 
Damietta,  is  famous  for  producing  nunieroqs  find  excellent 
pigeons. 
■cti  of  The  city  of  Tenta  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  consider 
P^a^f'  rable  places  in  the  interior  of  the  Delta.  It  is  the  resort  of 
pilgrims  from  different  parts  of  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  the  Hed* 
jaz,  and  the  kingdom  of  Darfoor.  The  inhabitants  esti- 
mate the  annual  number  of  these  pilgrims  at  150,000.  The 
object  of  these  meeting^s  is  to  pay  their  respects  at  the  tomb 
of  a  saint  called  Seyd  Ahmed-el-Bedaopi.  Commerce  de- 
rives from  them  some  advantages.:^  Kenoof  is  the  capital 
of  the  smiling  and  fertile  province  of  Menoufieb,  which  con- 
tains also  tlie  city  of  Shiquin-el-Koom. 

In  the  north  of  the  Delta  we  must  take  notice  of  the 
monastery  of  Saint  Geminian,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  both 
ibr  Christians  and  Mahometan^.  Th^  purrounding  plains 
are  covered  with  tents ;  horse  races  are  held ;  wine  and 
good  living  animate  the  pilgrims;  the  festival  continues  fpr 
eight  days ;  it  brings  to  the  place  a  great  number  of  danc- 
ing womeui  i9^ho  contribute  much  tp  the  pleasures  of  the 

*  See  Hartmann,  Egyptian,  p.  789. 

t  D^Anville,  M€in.  sur  TEgypte,  p.  85.  and  Qiiatremdre,  M^ni,  Hist,  et 
OSogr.  I.  p.  503. 

X  Savary,  Lett,  tur  TEgypte,  1. 1,  p.  281,  282.  Girard,  in  the  Mibmoires  sur 
TEgypte,  t.  III.  p.  356—360. 
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occasion,  pleasures  which  are  kept  up  day  and  night  In  boo 
this  country,  the  night  being  cooler  than  the  day,  is  more  ^^i 
favourable  to  amusements*  — ^ 

In  the  corner  or  the  Delta,  adjoining  to  Rosettaf  amidst 
a  great  number  of  flourishing  vilhige.s  and  fields  covered 
with  excellent  produce,  we  remark  the  towns  of  Bcrimbal 
and  Fouah.  This  last  was,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
seat  of  that  trade  which  has  since  been  transferred  to  Ro- 
setta. 

At  the  place  where  the  canal  of  Alexandria  joins  the  Nile,  Townt 
we  find  the  large  town  of  Rahmanie.  On  another  canal  i^  [^  ^1^ 
situated  the  small  town  of  Damanhour,  a  mart  fur  tlie  cot- 
tons produced  in  the  neighbouring  country,  and  a  place 
where,  in  the  time  of  the  fairs,  the  coarse  rejoicings  of  the 
peasantry  sometimes  remind  the  spectator  of  the  noisy  qr- 
gies  of  ancient  Egypt  Terraneh,  which  derives  prosperity 
from  the  Natron  trade,  is  situated  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Nile,  and  above  it  Wardan,  which  is  at  the  distance  of  a 
journey  of  twenty-four  hours  from  Cairo. 

At  last  the  plain  no  longer  displays  its  uniform  luxuri-  Grand 
ance.    Mount  Mokattan  raises  on  one  side  its  arid  head,  on  ^^''^^* 
the  other  we  find  Djizeh,  with  its  eternal  pyramids*    Oppo- 
site to  these  monuments,  the  eye  descries  in  succession,  on 
the  eastern  banks  of  the  great  river,  the  cities  of  Boolak, 
New  Cairo,  and  old  Cairo* 

Boolak  is  the  port  of  Cairo,  where  the  vessels  lie  that 
come  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Nile*  It  extends  along 
the  banks,  and  exhibits  all  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  com- 
merce* In  the  harbour  of  Old  Cairo  the  vessels  lie  that 
have  arrived  from  Upper  Egypt  Some  of  tlie  most  dis- 
tinguished inhabitants  of  Caini  have  here  a  sort  of  coun- 
try seats,  to  which  they  retire  during  high  Nile*  Between 
these  two  cities  is  New  Cairo,  called  by  the  orientals. 
Grand  Cairo,  by  way  of  eminence*  The  name  Kahera^ 
signifies  ^  the  victorious*"  This  city  lying  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  Nile,  extends  to  the  mountains  on  the  eas^ 
which  is  nearly  three  miles*    It  is  surrounded  by  a  stone 
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'BWHK    vall  surmounted  by  fine  battlements^  and   fortified  with 
liXii.    iQf^y  towers  at  every  hundred  paces.    There  are  three  or 
"^"■*"*  four  beautiful  gates,  built  by  the  Mamelukes,  and  uniting 
a  simple  style  of  architecture  with  an  air  of  grandeur  and 
magnificence.    According  to  Abd-el-Rashid,  El-Kaherah, 
rigin  of    or  Cairo,  was  built  in  the  d60th  year  of  the  hegira,  the 
Qroth  of  our  common  era,  by  the  Caliph  Almanzor,  (el- 
Moez-le-Dym  illah  ebn  el  Mansoor,)  the  first  of  the  Fati- 
mite  caliphs  who  reigned  over  Egypt     That  city  was 
afterwards  joined  to  that  of  Fostat,  built  also  by  the  Ara- 
bians.    Salahh-ed-Dyn,  or  Saladin,  about  the  year  572  of 
the  hegira,  (A.  D.  1176,)  built  the  ramparts  with  which 
it  is  surrounded,  which  are  18,116  yards  in  length.    But 
in  this  vast  extent  we  find  only  one  narrow  unpaved  street. 
The  houses,  like  all  others  in  Egypt,  are  badly  built  of 
earth  or  indifferent  bricks,  but  differ  from  most  others,  in 
being,  like  those  of  Rosetta,  two  or  three  stories  high* 
Being  lighted  only  by  windows  looking  into  back  courts  or 
central  squares,  they  appear  from  the  street  like  so  many 
prisons.    The  aspect  of  Cairo  is  a  little  relieved  by  a  num- 
ber of  large  public  but  irregular  squares^  and  many  fine 
mosques.    That  of  sultan  Hassan,  built  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain,  containing  the  citadel,  is  very  large,  and  has  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram ;  a  deep  frieze  goes  all  the  way 
round  the  top  of  the  wall,  adorned  with  sculptures  which  we 
call  gothic,  but  which  were  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Spanish  Arabians, 
uiners        ff  |,q  inhabitants  of  Cairo,  fond  of  shoWs  like  all  the  peo- 

d  amuse-  ,  ■ 

nu.  pie  of  large  cities,  amuse  themselves  chiefly  with  feats  of 
bodily  exercise,  such  as  leaping,  rope-dancing,  and  wrest- 
ling matches;  also  singing  and  dancing.  They  have  buf- 
foons, whose  rude  pleasantries  and  stale  puns  excite  the 
ready  laugh  among  an  ignorant  and  corrupt  people.  The 
almehs^  or  A  male  improvisatores,  who  amuse  the  rich  with 
the  exercise  of  their  talent,  differ  from  such  as  exhibit  to 
the  common  people.  They  come  to  relieve  the  solitude  of 
tlie  haremy  whei*e  they  teach  the  women  new  tunes,  and  re- 
peat poems  which  excite  interest  from  the  representations 
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which  they  give  of  Egyptian  manners.  They  initiate  the  book 
Egyptian  ladies  in  the  mysteries  of  their  art,  and  teach  ^^^^ 
them  to  practise  dances  of  rather  an  unbecoming  charac- 
ter.  Some  of  these  improvisatrici  have  cultivated  minds 
and  an  agreeable  conversation,  speaking  their  native  lan- 
guage with  purity.  Their  poetical  habits  make  them  fa- 
miliar with  the  softest  and  best  sounding  expressions,  and 
their  recitations  are  made  with  considerable  grace.  The 
almehs  are  called  in  on  all  festive  occasions.  During  meals 
they  are  seated  in  a  sort  of  desk,  where  they  *sing.  Then 
they  come  into  the  drawing  room  to  perform  their  dances 
or  pantomimic  evolutions,  of  which  love  is  generally  the 
ground  work.  They  now  lay  aside  the  veil,  and  along  . 
with  it  the  modesty  of  their  sex.  They  make  their  ap- 
pearance covered  with  a  piece  of  light  transparent  gauze; 
and  the  spirit  of  the  scene  is  kept  up  by  tabors«  castanets^ 
and  flutes.  Thus  we  find,  in  all  countries,  dancing  and 
music  made  subservient  to  voluptuous  indulgence,  and  em- 
ployed as  the  allies  of  licentiousness. 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  we  find  the  city  of  Djizeh,Townof 
pleasantly  shaded  by  sycamores,  date  trees,  and  olives*  the  great 
To  the  west  of  this  city  stand  the  three  pyramids,  which,  Py*"***** 
by  their  unequalled  size  and  celebrity,  have  eclipsed  all 
those  numerous  structures  of  the  same  form  which  are 
scattered  over  Egypt  The  height  of  the  first,  which  is 
ascribed  to  Cheops,  is  477  feet,  that  is,  forty  feet  higher 
than  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  133  higher  than  St.  Paul's 
in  London.  The  length  of  the  base  is  720  feet  The  an- 
tiquity of  these  erections,  and  the  purpose  for  ^^hich  they 
were  formed,  have  furnished  matter  of  much  ingenious 
conjecture  and  dispute,  in  the  absence  of  certain  informa- 
tion. It  has  been  supposed  that  they  were  intended  for 
scientific  purposes,  such  as  that  of  establishing  the  proper 
length  of  the  cubit,  of  which  they  contain  in  breadth  and 
height  a  certain  number  of  multiples.  They  were,  at  all 
events,  constructed  on  scientific  principles,  and  give  evi- 
dence of  a  certain  progress  in  astronomy ;  for  their  sides 
are  accurately  adapted  to  the  four  cardinal  points.    Whe* 
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>*MK    th'er  they  were  applied  to  sepulchral  uses*  and  intended  as 
^^^^    sepulchral  monumentSf  had  been  doubted;  but  the  doubts 
have   been   dispelled   by  the   recent  discoveries  made  by 
means  of  laborious  excavations.    The  drifting  sand   had, 
in  the  course  of  ages*  coll«*ctpd  nnind  their  base  to  a  consi- 
derable heiglity  and  had  raised  the  general  surface  of  the 
country  above  the  level  which  it  had  when  they  were  con- 
structed.   The  entrance  to  the  chambers  had  also  been,  in 
the  finishing,  shut  up  uith  large  stones,  and  built  round  so 
as  to  be  uniform  with  the  n*st  of  the  exterior.    The  largest, 
called  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  had  been  opened,  and  some 
chambers  discovered  in  it,  but  not  to  so  low  as  the  base,  till 
Mr.   Davison,  British  consul    at  Algiers,  explored    it   in 
1763,    when   accompanying    Mr.    Wortley    Montague    to 
Egypt    He  discovered  a  room  before   unknown,  and  des- 
cended the  three  successive  wells  to  a  depth  of  155  feet.* 
Captain  Caviglia,  roaster  of  a  merchant  vessel,  has  lately 
pursued   the   principal   oblique  passage   200   feet   farther 
down  than  any  former  explorer,  and  found  it  communicat- 
ing with  the  bottom  of  the  well.    This  circumstance  cre- 
ating a  circulation  of  air,  he  proceeded  twenty-eight  feet 
farther,  and  found  a  spacious  room  sixty-six  feet  by  twen- 
ty-seven,  but  of  unequal  height,  under  the  centre  of  the 
pyramid,  supposed  by  Mr.  Salt  to  have  been  the  place  (br 
containing  the  thecUf  or  sarcophagus,  though  now  none  is 
found  in  it.    The  room  is  thirty  feet  above  the  Ie%el  of  tha 
Nile.      The  upper  chamber,   35 i    feet  by    17i,   and  18f 
high,  still  contains  a  sarcophagus.      Herodotus  erred  In 
supposing  that  the  water  of  the  Nile  could  ever  surround 
the  tomb  of  Chefips.     in  six  pyramids  which  have  been 
opened,  the  principal  passage  preserves  the  same  inclina- 
tion of  26*"  to  the  horizon,  being  directed  to  the  polar  star. 
B«lioDi't    M.  Belzoni,  after  some  arute  observations  on  the  appear- 
on^tbtM-   ances  connected  with  the  second  pyramid,  or  that  of  Ceph- 
c^  pyr^-  renes,  succeeded  in  opening   it.    The  stones,  which  had 

*  See  Walpole^t  Interetting  Collection  of  Memoirs  relating  to  European  and 
Asiatic  Turkey,  1817. 
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Gonstitoted  the  coating,  (by  which  the  sides  of  most  of  the 
pyfamids  which  now  rise  in  steps  had  been  formed  into 
plain  and  smooth  surfaces,)  lay  in  a  state  of  compact  and  * 
ponderous  rubbish,  presenting  a  formidable  obstruction; 
but  somewhat  looser  in  the  centre  of  the  front,  showing 
traces  of  operations  for  exploring  it,  in  an  age  posterior  to 
the  erection.  On  the  east  side  of  the  pyramid  he  discor 
Tered  the  foundation  of  a  large  temple,  connected  with  a 
portico  appearing  above  ground,  which  had  induced  him 
to  explore  that  part.  Between  this  and  the  pyramid,  from 
which  it  was  fifty  feet  distant,  a  way  was  cleared  through 
rubbish  forty  feet  in  height,  and  a  pavement  was  found  at 
the  bottom,  which  is  supposed  to  extend  quite  round  the 
pyramid;  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  entrance. 
On  the  north  side,  though  the  same  general  appearance 
presented  itself  after  the  rubbish  was  cleared  away,  one  of 
the  stones,  though  nicely  adapted  to  its  place,  was  disco- 
vered to  be  loose;  and  when  it  was  removed,  a  hollow 
passage  was  found,  evidently  forced  by  some  former  enter- 
prising explorer,  and  rendered  dangerous  by  the  rubbish 
which  fell  from  the  roof;  it  was  therefore  abandoned. 
Beasoning  by  analogy  from  the  entrance  of  the  first  pyra- 
mid, which  is  to  the  east  of  the  centre  on  the  north  side,  he 
explored  in  that  situation,  and  found  at  a  distance  of  thir- 
ty feet  the  true  entrance.  After  incredible  |ierseverance 
and  labour,  he  found  numerous  passages  all  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  and  a  chamber  forty-six  feet  three  inches  by 
sixteen  feet  three,  and  twenty-three  feet  six  inches  high, 
containing  a  sarcophagus  in  a  comer,  surrounded  by  large 
blocks  of  granite.  When  opened,  after  great  labour,  this 
was  found  to  contain  bones,  which  mouldered  down  when 
touched,  and,  from  specimens  afterwards  examined,  turned 
out  to  be  bones  of  an  ox.  Human  bones  were  also  found 
in  the  same  place.  An  Arabic  inscription,  made  with  char- 
coal, was  on  the  wall,  Hignifying  that  **  the  place  had  been 
opened  by  Mohammed  Ahmed,  lapicide,  attended  by  the 
Master  Othman,  and  the  King  Alij  Mohammed,*'  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  Ottoman  emperor,  Mahomet  I.  in  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  observed,  that  tho 
^^^  rock  sarronnding  the  pyramid  on  the  north  and  west  sidesp 
""""""^  was  on  a  level  with  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber.  It  is 
evidently  cut  away  all  round,  and  the  stones  taken  from  it 
were  most  probably  applied  to  the  erection  of  the  pyramid* 
There  are  many  places  in  the  neighbourhood  whei*e  the 
rock  has  been  evidently  quarried,  so  that  there  is  no  foun- 
dation for  the  opinion  formerly  common,  and  given  by  He- 
rodotus, that  the  stones  had  been  brought  from  the  east 
side  of  the  Nile,  which  is  only  probable  as  applied  to  the 
granite  brought  from  Syene.  The  operations  of  Belzoni 
have  thrown  light  on  the  manner  in  which  the  pyramids 
were  constructed,  as  well  as  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended.  That  they  were  meant  for  sepulchres  cannot  admit 
of  a  doubt.  Their  obliquity  is  so  adjusted  as  to  make  the 
north  side  coincide  with  the  obliquity  of  the  sun's  rays  at 
the  summer  solstice.  The  Egyptians  connected  astrono- 
my with  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  their  funerals; 
for  zodiacs  are  found  even  in  their  tombs.  It  is  remarkable 
that  no  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  are  found  in  or  about 
the  pyramids  as  in  the  other  tombs,  a  circumstance  which 
is  supposed  to  indicate  the  period  of  their  construction  to 
have  been  prior  to  the  invention  of  that  mode  of  writingf 
though  some  think  that  the  difference  may  be  accounted 
for  by  a  difference  in  the  usages  of  different  places  and 
ages.  Belzoni,  however,  says  that  he  found  some  hiero- 
glyphics in  one  of  the  blocks  forming  a  mausoleum  to  the 
west  of  the  first  pyramid.  The  first  pyramid  seems  never 
to  have  been  coated,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  mark  of 
any  coating.  The  second  pyramid  showed  that  the  coat- 
ing had  been  executed  from  the  summit  downward,  as  it 
appeared  that  it  had  not  in  this  instance  been  finished  to  the 
bottom.* — The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  second 
pyramid :  The  basis,  684  feet ;  the  central  line  down  the 

*  BeUoni^i  Narrative  of  Operations  and  recent  Discoveries  in  Egypt  and  Nu- 
bia, second  edition,  vol.  f.  p.  395.  4t5. 
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front  from  the  apex  to  the  basics  568 ;  the  perpendicalar^ 
456 ;  coating  from  the  top  to  where  it  ends,  140.  These  di«  1«3^U» 
mensinns  being  considerably  greater  than  those  usually  as-  *""""""^ 
signed  even  to  the  first  or  largest  pyramid*  ai-e  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  those  of  Belzoni  being  taken  from  the  base 
as  cleared  from  sand  and  rubbish,  while  the  measurements 
of  the  first  pyramid  given  by  others,  only  applied  to  it  as 
measured  from  the  level  of  the  surrounding  sand.. 

The  largest  of  the  numberless  sphinxes  found  in  Egyptf  The  great 
18  in   the  neighbourhood  of  the  pyramids  of  Djizeh  ;  it  ^^^* 
was,  at  an  expense  of  ^£800  or  d6900,  (contributed  by  some 
European  gentlemen,)  cleared  from  the  accumulated  sand  in 
front  of  it  under  the  superintendance  of  Captain  Caviglia.   • 
This  monstrous  production  consists  of  a  virgin's  head, 
joined  to  the  body  of  a  quadruped.    The  body  is  principally 
formed  out  of  the  solid  rock ;  the  paws  are  of  masonry, 
extending  furwanl  fifty  feet  from  the  body;  between  the 
paws  are  several  sculptured  tablets  so  arranged  as  to  form 
a  small  temple ;  and  farther  forward  a  square  altar  with 
horns. 

Ascending  the  Nile  we  come  to  Sakhara,  near  which  Pyramids 
are  many  pyramids,  some  of  them  formed  of  brick.  They  ®^°**"*'** 
are  dispersed  over  a  line  of  eleven  miles,  and  are  known 
by  the  name  of  the  pyramids  of  Aboosir.*  At  the  foot  of 
this  chain  of  mausolea,  lies  the  ancient  Memphis,  which 
has  left  some  of  the  rubbish  of  its  immense  buildings  at 
Mitrahenoo,  and  probably  extending  to  Mohannan.f  The 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  traffic  in  mummies,  the  embalmed 
bodies  of  men  and  of  sacred  animals  found  in  the  excava- 
tions  of  the  rocks.  On  the  eastern  bank  is  seen  the  fa- 
mous mosque  called  Atsar-en-Neby,  which  is  much  fre- 
quented by  the  mussulmans  of  Cairo,  who  perform  a  pil- 
grimage to  pay  thfir  respects  to  a  stone  marked  with  a 
perfect  impression  of  the  feet  of  the  prophet    It  is  cover- 

«  Abdollatif,  p.  204. 

t  Compare  Pococke,  Descriptiou,  I.  p.  39—293.    D'Anville,  M^m.  p.  13». 
r^archery  Herodotus,  II.  362—366. 
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ed  vrith  a  very  rich  veil  which  the  priests  v>f  the  mosque 
KXii.    r^jg^  i^nly  f^p  (he  gratification  of  those  true  believers  who 

— — — "■  evince  their  piety  by  means  of  certain  oflTerings.  Atfieh« 
the  capitnl  of  the  province  of  Atfieheli,  is  situ:/ted  on  the 
east  bank,  an  Savary  has  observed,  in  opposition  to  the 
greater  part  of  geographers. 

]^^|^  At  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Nile^ 

FaMMBL  the  mountains  open  to  form  a  valley  leading  into  the  Faioom^ 
the  ancient  province  of  Arsinot.  The  Bahr  Toosef  coming 
from  the  Nile,  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  valley  in 
various  serpentine  turns,  till  it  reaches  fhe  Paioom.    In 

Lake  Mob-  the  north  part  of  this  exteasive  and  fine  district  is  lake 
MiEris,  round  which  the  soil  is  barren  and  wild.  This 
lake  \ihich  is  now  called  Cairoon,  is  inuch  inferior  in 
size  to  what  it  was  in  ancient  times.  When  described  with 
enthusiasm  by  Sttabo,  as  resembling  the  sea  ii)  its  extent* 
in  the  colour  of  its  water,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  sur- 
rounding shores;  but  it  is  still  about  thirty  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference, its  length  being  between  thirty  and  forty  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  about  six.*  Its  shore  towards  the 
Faioom  is  flat  and  sandy.  The  water  of  the  lake  has  a 
slight  saline  impregnation^  but  it  is  very  well  fitted  for  ha* 
man  use.  It  contains  some  fish,  and  thus  supports  a  few 
fishermen  who  send  the  fish  to  be  sold  in  the  different 
towns.  . 

This  lake  has  been  believed  to  have  been  an  artificial  exca* 
vation' executed  by  Mo&ris  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt,  who 
roost  pnihably  only  formed  the  canal  by  which  it  is  filled 
from  the  Nile.  Belzoni  thinks  that  the  water  was  retained 
by  a  dam  at  its  place  of  entrance,  and  a  second  irrigation 
thus  produced.  This  at  least  is  considered  by  that  traveller 
as  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  have  been  rendered  sub- 
servient to  agriculture,  and  thus  it  would  resemble  the  arti- 
ficial tanks  which  at  present  abound  in  India,  but  to  the  first 
irrigation  itself  the  canal  was  necessary.f  This  canal,  how- 
ever, has  been  much  neglected,  and  the  depositions  of  earth 

"  Browoe^s  Travelfy  p.  169.        t  Belzoni's  Narrative,  vol.  If.  jf.  150—153. 
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brought  by  the  Nile,  have  eleviited  the  surface  of  the  whole  book 
Faioom,  which,  though  displaying  traces  of  its  former  ^^^^ 
fertility,  has*  by  the  circumstances  now  specified,  and  the  ' 

encroachments  of  the  sanil  of  the  desert,  been  reduced  to 
one  third  of  its  former  extent.  All  the  villages  in  it  ex*  Peculiar 
cept  four,  pay  a  fixed  mtri,  independent  of  what  is  due  at  *"  ***** 
the  rise  of  the  Nile*  This  financial  arrangement' must  be 
very  ancient,  and  appears  to  have  been  established  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  great  expense  at  which  the  kings  of  Egypt 
had  rendered  this  country  habitable.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  Faioom  is  the  town  of  Medineh,  or  Medinet-el-Fai- 
oom,  (the  word  Medineh  signifying  **  the  City  ;'*)  near  to 
which  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Arainoe.  These  ruins 
contain  granite  columns  which  are  only  found  in  this  place 
and  at  the  pyramids,  and  many  of  them  are  seen  among  , 
the  materials  of  which  the  town  of  Medineh  is  built.  In 
this  town  there  are  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton,  and  wool- 
len stuffs,  of  oil  and  rose  water.  The  last  article  supplies 
the  im  nense  consumption  which  takes  place  among  the 
great  people  who  keep  their  divans  covered  with  it,  and  are 
in  the  habit  of  offering  it  to  strangers.  Wines  are  also 
made«  but  much  inferior  to  those  formerly  produced  in  this 
Arsinoitic  district.  In  this  district  was  situated  the  Laby-  Tbe  Laby- 
rinth so  celebrated  in  antiquity,  consisting  of  3000  cham* '''^^''* 
bers,  one  half  above  ground,  and  the  other  half  below. 
These  have  left  no  corresponding  marks,  at  least  none  visi- 
ble above  ground,  to  render  its  exact  situation  certain.  It 
'is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  place  where  the 
ruins  of  the  town  and  palace  of  Caroon  are  now  founds 
about  three  miles  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake. 
Here  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  town  wall«  frag^nts 
of  columns,  and  blocks  of  stone  of  middling  size.  The 
town  is  a  mile  in  circumference.  In  the  middle  is  the 
temple,  which  is  in  tolerable  pi-eservation,  and  is  of  a  sin- 
gular construction,  different  from  the  Egyptian,  having 
probably  been  .at  some  period  altered  or  rebuilt  It  con- 
tains no  hieroglyphics.  Mr.  Belzoni  did  not  believe  this 
to  be  the  sitnation  of  the  labyrinth.    That  traveller  visited 
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BOOK  some  other  ruins  of  ancient  Greek  towns,  situated  in  the 
^^^  same  neighbourhood.  He  found  among  the  blocks  some 
-  fragments  of  Grecian  statues  and  other  specimens  of  aculi  - 

ture.  When  the  sand  is  removed  the  roofs  of  habitations  are 
found,  with  their  wooden  materials  in  a  state  of  preserva- 
tion. This  traveller  thinks  that  the  remains  of  the  labyrinth 
might  perhaps  be  discovei*cd  if  it  were  practicable  to  remove 
the  sand,  but  at  the  same  time  states  that  several  ancient 
remains  are  beneath  the  present  level  of  the  water,  that  ma- 
ny of  them  must  be  now  deeply  covered  by  the  annually  ac- 
cumulating depositions  from  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  brought 
by  the  canal  of  Joseph,  and  (hat  the  celebrated  labyrinth 
may  possibly  be  utterly  out  of  the  reach  of  discovery** 
All  along  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  this  traveller  found  a 
great  number  of  stones,  and  columns  of  beautiful  colours,  of 
white  marble  and  of  granite.  The  Faioom  contains  a  town 
called  Fedmin-el-Kumois,  or  ''the  Place  of  Churches," 
from  a  tradition  that  it  onre  consisted  of  300  Christian 
churches,  which  the  Mahometans  converted  into  a  town. 
One  part  of  it  is  inhabited  by  Mahometans,  and  the  other  by 
Copts,  who  live  on  very  tolerant  terms  with  one  another; 
but  the  latter  are  poor,  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  educa- 
ting their  children. 

yostani,or  Middle  Egypt,  contains  also  Benisooef,  where 
there  is  a  manufacture  of  coarse  carpeting ;  Minieh,  the  ca- 
pital of  a  province,  the  territory  of  which  is  elevatefl  above 
the  adjoining  lands;  Ansana, or  Ensineh,  where  the  statues 
found  among  the  ruins  of  Antinoopolis  have  given  rise  to  a 
notion  among  the  Arabs  that  human  bodies  had  been  petri- 
fied :f  Mellavi,  a  prettily  situated  town,  which  annually  ex- 
ports 400,000  sacks  of  wheat ;  and  Momfaloot,  known  for 
its  manufactures. 

CaTerni         ^^  ^''^  ^^^^  ^^  Sahoodi  is  the  beginning  of  the  caverns 
of  Uie       of  the  Tbebaid.     These  are  quarry  holes,  to  which  the 


•  Belzoni,  vol.  II.  p.  161—163. 
^  Yakooti,  Not.  et  Extrait£>,  p.  245. 


anchoreta,  in  titc  tirst  ages  or  Clirlstiaiiityi  i-etireil.     Tliey 

have  an  cstent  of  fifty-sii  miles;   and  tlie  liieroglyphics 

found  in  them  prove  tliem  to  have  been  the  work  of  the 
Egyptians,  who  liad  taken  theii-  marble  from  this  place 
at  a  very  remote  period. 

The  grottos,  near  the  city  of  Sioot,  contain  very  curl- An"* 
ous  antii|ue  paintings  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.    The 
city,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Said,  is  the  resort  of  the  ca- 
ravans of  Nubia.     Its  vicinity,  and  that  of  Abootisli,  pro-        | 
duce  the  best  opium.* 

Among  the  other  villages,  we  remark  on  the  east  bank 
Gau-Shenki^b,  which  has  succeeded  to  AnteopoUs.  Here 
was  a  magnificent  temple  in  honour  of  Anteus.  The 
porch  still  remains,  which  is  supported,  according  to  Nor- 
den,  by  columns,  and  which  appears  to  ho  of  one  stone, 
sixty  paces  in  length,  and  forty  in  breadth.  This  splendid 
work  now  forms  the  entrance  of  a  stable^  where  the  Tnrke 
keep  their  flocks. 

Akmin,  the  residence  of  an  Arab  prince,  has  succeeded  Akmi 
to  the  ancient  8hemmis  or  Fanopolis.  Ancient  ruins  are 
found  here  on  the  outside  uf  the  present  town.  Ahulfoda 
mentions  a  temple  built  of  stones  of  a^^tOTiishing  size,  which 
be  ranks  among  the  most  celebrated  ancient  monuments. 
Mere  fragments,  however,  are  all  that  now  remain.  The 
modern  town  is  handsome ;  very  commeixial,  and  has 
manufactures  of  cotton  cloth  and  of  pottery.  It  has  a  re- 
gular and  strict  police,  and  its  territory  is  fertile  in  all  sorts 
of  produce. 

Opposite  to  Akmin,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  tsMcBhifh. 
the  large  tanti  of  Meshieh.     Here  all  the  boats  which  go 
from  Cairo  to  the  cataracts,  or  from  the  cataracts  to  Cairo, 
slop  to  take  in  provisions,  which  are  plenty  and  cheap. 

Seventeen  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Meshieh,  we  find  Djinij«ii, 
Djirdjeh,  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  lately  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Bey,  and  the  seat  of  a  Coptic  bishop,     'i'he  city 
is  modern,  and  owes  its  origin  and  name  to  a  convent  de- 

■  Henen  «  Eitr.  i.  tl.  7. 1U. 
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BOOK  dicated  to  St.  George.*  It  has  pulilic  buildings  and 
^'^^'*  squares,  but  no  monuments.  It  is  a  place  of  trade  and  in- 
■"'"■""""  dttstrjy  and  the  territory  belonging  to  it  is  fertile. 
»enderah.  Dendcrab  is  a  place  of  little  consequence  in  itself,  but 
travellers  visit  it  with  great  interest  on  account  of  a  great 
quantity  of  magnificent  ruins  found  three  miles  to  the  west 
of  it  Bruce,  Norden,  and  Savary,  agree  in  identifying  it 
with  the  ancient  Tentyra. 
is  temples.  The  remains  of  three  temples  still  exist  The  largest 
is  in  a  singularly  good  state  of  preservation,  and  the  enor- 
mous masses  of  stone  employed  in  it,  are  so  disposed  as 
to  exhibit  every  where  the  most  just  proportions.  It  is 
the  first  and  most  magnificent  Egyptian  temple  to  be  seen 
in  ascending  the  Nile,  and  is  considered  by  Mr.  Belzoni  as 
of  a  much  later  date  than  any  of  the  others.  From  the  supe- 
riority of  the  workmanship,  he  inclines  to  attribute  it  to 
the  first  Ptolemy,  the  same  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Alexandrian  library,  and  instituted  the  philosophical  so- 
ciety of  the  ^ussBum.  Here,  Denon  thought  himself  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  columns 
which  form  the  portico  are  twenty-four  in  number,  divided 
into  four  rows.  Within  the  gate,  the  square  is  surround- 
ed with  columns  with  square  capitals ;  the  shafts  and  every 
part  of  the  wall  are  closely  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and 
figures  in  basso-relievo.  On  each  side  there  is  a  colossal 
bead  of  the  goddess  Isis,  with  cow's  ears,  with  a  simple 
and  almost  smiling  expression.  The  ceiling  contains  the 
zodiac,  inclosed  by  two>  female  figures,  which  extend  from 
one  side  of  it  to  the  other.  The  walls  are  divided  into  seve- 
ral square  compartments,  each  containing  figures  of  dei- 
ties, and  priests  in  the  act  of  ofiering,  or  immolating  vic- 
tims. On  the  top  of  the  temple  the  Arabs  had  built  a  vil- 
lage which  is  now  deserted  and  in  ruins.^ 
The  Zo-  '  ^^  ^^^  ^^  zodiacs  or  celestial  planispheres  found  here, 
iiacs.        gnd  their  high  antiquity  so  much  boasted,  an  able  anti- 

*  Denon,  Voyages,  I.  p.  304.     Soiiniui,  II.  p.  375. 
•^  BeUonrs  Narrative,  vol.  J.  p.  5^—57.   '     •- 
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quary  has  skewn  that  they  could  not  have  been  prior  to    book 
the  conquest  of  Alexander,*  'LXit. 

From  Djirdjeh  to  Thebes,  the  Nile  forms  a  great  bend* 
ing  to  the  east  At  the  elbow  nearest  to  the  Red  Sea, 
stands  Kenneh,  the  ancient  CenapoliSf  a  town  which  once 
carried  on  an  active  commerce  with  Cosseir.  According 
to  Irwin,  an  English  traveller,  this  city,  which  is  still  of 
considerable  size,  retains  traces  of  many  ancient  customs. 
In  the  funeral  processions,  the  women  dance  to  the  sound  Remaios  o 
of  dolorous  music,  and  utter  hideous  cries.  T^e  festivals  customs. 
here,  as  in  the  Said  in  general,  are  held  during  the  night, 
and  on  the  river.  They  are  concluded  with  a  drama,  par^ 
taking  a  little  of  a  mythological  character.  The  dancing 
women  plunge  almost  naked  into  the  water,  where  they 
swim  about  like  so  many  nymphs  or  naiads*! 

Keft  seems  to  be  the  harbour  of  the  ancient  city  ofK«<^' 
Kopt  or  Koptos,  frora  which  some  authors  derive  the  ap- 
pellation (^ven  to  the  Coptic  nation.^  In  all  that  coun- 
try the  inhabitants  manufacture  the  vessels  of  light  and 
porous  clay,  which  by  allowing  the  water  slowly  to  tran- 
sude so  as  to  keep  up  an  external  evaporation,  communi- 
cate a  refreshing  coolness  to  that  whicli  remains.  These 
are  used  through  the  whole  of  Egypt. 

The  village  of  Luxor,  that  of  Karnak,  and  some  others 
on  the  eastern  bank,  contain  more  ruins.  The  case  is  the 
same  with  the  western  side.  Savary,  Bruce,  Nordeu, 
Browne,  and  Denon,  concur  in  speaking  with  admiration 
of  the  ancient. ruins  of  these  places.  New  researches  .have 
proved  that  they  belong  to  ancient  Thebes,  the  dty  with  Ruint  of 
a  hundred  gates,  known  to  Homer,  and  which  was  400  ^''^^^'' 
Egyptian  stadia  in  circumference.^    Diodorus,  who  speaks 

*  Visconti  in  Larcher*t  Herodotus. 

t  Irwin's  journey  to  the  Red  Sea.    Compare   with  Soonlni,  Denon,  and 
others. 

I  Micbaelis  ad  Abnlfedam,  not.  153,   p.   73.     HartOMnn,  Edriti  Africa, 
f.  619,  6X0. 

\  Account  of  Thebtt  in  the  dMcription  de  TEgypte.    Monument,  vol.  II» 
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BOOK  of  Thebes  as  of  a  city  already  in  ruins,  takes  partic^uUr 
XXII.  notice  of  four  principal  temples.  He  speaks  of  sphinxes, 
colossal  figures  d^orating  the  entrances,  porticoes,  pyra- 
midal gateways,  and  stones  of  astonishing  ndagnitude  which 
entered  into  their  structure.  In  the  description  given  by 
the  travellers  now  mentioned,  and  by  others  who  preceded 
them,  these  monuments  cannot  be  mistaken.  Brownls  telis 
us,  that  ,**  there  remain  four  immense  temples,  yet  not  so 
magnificent  nor  in  so  good  a  state  of  preservation  as  th'oSie 
of  Denderah/'  *•  It  is  surprising,''  sftys  Norden,  ••  how 
well  the  gildings  the  ultramarine,  and  various  other  co- 
lours, still  preserve  theil*  brilliancy.''  Hfe  speakd  also  of 
a  colonnade  of  which  thirty-two  coluMns  a^e  still  standing, 
of  platforms,  preserved  galleries,  and  othet*  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, which  he  has  represented  in  his  plates,  and  which 
he  thinks  the  more  worthy  of  attention  that  they  Appear 
to  be  the  same  that  are  mentioned  by  Pbilostratus  in  hid 
account  of  the  temple  of  Memnon. 
'eropies.  jJq  description  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  these  won- 
ders of  antiquity,  both  in  regard  to  their  incredible  number 
and  their  gigantic  size.  Their  form,  proportions,  and 
construction,  are  almost  as  astonishing  as  their  magnitude. 
The  forests  of  enormous  columns,  towering  high  above  tho 
palm  trees  of  the  country,  with  their  capitals  gracefully 
adorned  with  the  loinSf  and  the  shafts  covered  with  or- 
namental figures,  the  avenues  of  sphinxes  miles  in  lengthy 
the  colossi  placed  at  the  numberless  gates,  all  produce  a 
most  bewildering  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  admiring 
traveller.  Tlie  temple  of  Tentyra,  being  in  high  prescr** 
vation,  pleases  by  the  beauty  of  its  workmansliip  and  sculp- 
ture ;  but  at  Thebes  the  mind  is  lost  in  a  mass  of  colossal 
objects,  every  one  of  which  is  more  than  sufllcient  to  ab- 
sorb its  whole  attention.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Nile,  at 
Kamak,  and  Luxor,  amidst  the  multitude  of  the  temples 
there  are  no  tombs ;  these  are  confined  to  the  west  bank. 
An  iron  sickle  was  lately  found  under  one  of  the  buried 
statues  neariy  of  the  shape  of  those  which  are  now  in  u^, 
though  thicker ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  lain  there  since  the 
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invasion  of  Cambyses,  xvlien  the  idols  vf^re  concealed  by  boo| 
the  superstitious  to  save  them  from  destn^ction.  Mr.  Bel-  ^^'' 
jzoni,  and  others,  have  been  busily  employed  in  uncovering 
and  carrying  away  specimens  of  these  antique  remains, 
such  as  sphinxeSf  obelisks,  and  statues.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  river  at  Goornoo,  Medinet  Aboo,  and  Beban-el- 
^alook,  are  numberless  tombs  in  the  form  of  subterranean  Tombs  a 
excavations,  and  containing  many  human  bodies  in  the"!"J|''"^ 
state  of  mummies,  sometimes  accompanied  with  pieces  of 
papyrus,  and  other  ancient  curiosities.  These  have  been 
the  subjects  of  ardent  research ;  and  the  trade  of  digging  for 
tombs  and  mummies  being  found  gainful,  has  been  resorted 
to  by  numerous  Arabs  belonging  to  the  place.  The  tombs 
and  mummies  of  persons  of  condition  are  easily  distinguisli- 
cd  from  those  of  the  common  people,  by  the  care  and  expense 
displayed  in  preparing  them ;  and  from  the  state  in  which 
they  are  found  many  interesting  conclusions  are  drawn  il- 
lustrative of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, who  employed  their  wealth  in  nothing  more  lavishly 
than  in  their  mode  of  disposing  of  the  bodies  of  their  deceased 
kindred. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  river,  no  palaces  or  traces  of  an- 
cient human  habitaticuis  are  met  with;  but  at  Medinet 
Aboo  there  are  not  only  propyleeat  and  temples  highly 
valued  by  the  antiquarian,  but  dwelling  houses  which  seem 
to  point  out  that  place  to  have  been  onc«  a  royal  residence. 
Mr.  Belzoni  found  at  Goornoo  the  ruins  of  a  temple  with 
octagonal  columns  abounding  in  hieroglyphics,  yet  so 
com^etely  unique  in  its  style,  that  he  was  led  to  consider 
it  as  of  later  date  than  the  works  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. 

With  respect  to  the  mummies, -some  are  found  in  wood- pescrip- 
en  cases  shaped  like  the  human  body.  These  belonged  tol^"^*^) 
persons  superior  to  the  lowest  rank,  but  differing  from  one 
another  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  tlie  linen  in  which 
the  body  had  been  wrapped.  The  mummies  of  the  poor- 
est classes  are  found  without  any  wooden  covering,  and 
wrapped  in  the  coarsest  linen.    These  differ  from  the  for- 
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BOOK  mer  also  in  being  often  accompanied  \9\il1  pieces  of  papy- 
^^*^^^*  ns,  on  which  Belzoni  supposes  that  an  account  of  the  lives 
""""""■"^  of  the  deceased  had  been  written,  while  a  similar  account 
was  carved  on  the  cases  of  the  more  opulent  The  cases 
are  generally  of  Egyptian  sycamore,  but  very  diiferent  from 
one  another  with  respect  to  plainness  or  ornament.  Some- 
times there  are  one  or  two  inner  cases,  besides  the  outer 
one.  Leaves  and  flowers  of  acacia  are  often  found  round 
the  body,  and  sometimes  lumps  of  asphaltum,  as  much  as 
two  pounds  in  weight.  The  case  is  covered  with  a  cement 
resembling  plaster  of  Paris,  in  which  various  figures  are 
ividencei  cast  The  whole  is  painted,  generally  with  a  yellow  ground, 
f  th«  artg  on  which  are  hieroglyphics  and  figures  of  green.  The 
mong  the  tombs  of  the  better  classes  are  highly  magnificent,  consist- 
igyptians.  ing  of  different  apartments  adorned  with  figures  represent- 
ing the  different  actions  of  life,  such  as  agricultural  opera- 
tions, religious  ceremonies,  feasts,  and  funeral  processions, 
these  last  being  generally  predominant  Their  paintings, 
which  are  described  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  contain  numerous 
articles  illustrating  the  domestic  habits  of  the  Egyptians. 
Small  idols  are  found  lying  about,  and  sometimes  vases  con- 
taining the  Intestines  of  the  mummies,  generally  of  baked 
clay  painted,  some  few  of  alabaster ;  there  is  much  pottery 
besides,  and  many  wooden  vessels.  Mr.  Belzoni  found 
some  leaf-gold  beaten  nearly  as  thin  as  ours.  No  instru- 
ments of  war  are  found  in  these  places.  This  gentleman 
only  found  an  arrow  with  a  copper  point,  well  fixed  in  one 
end,  while  the  other  end  had  a  notch.  Figures  of  the  sca- 
rabeus  or  beetle,  a  highly  sacred  animal  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, are  sometimes  found  executed  in  alabaster,  verde  an- 
tico,  and  other  materials.  , 

Into  ma-      From  the  garments  in   which  the  mummies  are  somc- 
"*«*«""•  tiroes  wrapped,  it  appears  tliat  linen  manufactures  were 
brought  to  equal  perifection  among  the  ancient  Egyptians 
as  they  are  now  among  us.*    They  understood  the  tan- 
ning of  leather,  of  which  some  shoes  are  found.    Some  of 

•  B«lxnni*f  Narratiire.  vol.  I,  p.  268,  Sic, 
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the  leather  is  stained  with  various  colours,  and  embossed,    book 
The  art  of  gilding  is  proved  to  have  existed  among  them    ^^^^"^^ 
in  a  state  of  great  perfection.     They  knew  how  to  cast  ^^^^^.^ 
copper,  as  well  as  how  to  form  it  into  sheets.    A  few  spe-  and  paint 
cimens  of  varnishing  are  found  which  show  that  this  art  '"s- 
and  the  baking  of  the  varnish  on  clay,  were  in  such  per- 
fection, that  it  appears  doubtful  whether  it  could  how  bo 
any  where  imitated.    In  the  art  of  painting,  they  were  a 
little  behind  in  not  giving  their  figures  relief  by  shading ; 
but  their  colours,  particularly  the  red  and  green,  are  well 
disposed,    and   produce  a  splendid    effect,    especially  by 
candle  light*    Their   drawings  are   always    in    profile. 
Some  drawings  are  found  preparatory  to  sculpturing  on 
the  walls,  and  others  in  diflTerent  stages  of  their  execution. 
Mr.  Belzoni  observed  some  drawing!^  executed  by  learners, 
and  afterwards  corrected  in  faulty  places  by  a  master  with 
a  different  coloured  chalk. — ^This  gentleman  saw  in  some 
brick  buildings  of  the  highest  antiquity,  evidences  that  the  ArchUec- 
Egyptians  understood  the  building  of  arches  with  the  key* 
stone,  though  their  predilection  for  numerous  columns  in 
the  construction  of  their  large  temples,  led  them  in  these 
buildings  to  neglect  the  arch.f    Tbeir  sculptures  are  exe- 
cuted in  four  kinds  of  stone ;  sandstone  which  is  compa-       ' 
ratively  soft,  a  hard  calcareous  stone,  breccia,  and  granite. 
This  last  is  more  finely  polished  than  it  could  be  by  our 
present  tools. 

The  Arabs  of  Groomoo  lead  the  lives  of  troglodytes 'i^ha  Arab 
in  the  entrance  of  the  tombs,  where  they  choose  a  place  noo. 
of  convenient  dimensions,  and  shut  up  the  entrance  be* 
tween  them  and  the  tomb  with  clay,  leaving  only  a  hole 
to  creep  through.  Here  their  sheep,  as  well  as  themselves 
are .  housed.  They  use  lamps  of  sheep's  tallow :  the  walls 
are  black  like  chimneys,  aud  human  bones  and  pieces  of 
mummies  lie  every  where  about  them  unheeded.  They 
live  alfnost  naked;  their  children  entirely  so.  They  are 
oppressed  and  prevented  from  accumulating  wealth,  yet 
are  reconciled  by  custom  to  their    situation,  and  on  the 

*  lbif1.p.271.  ♦  tbi:'.  0.27?. 
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IOM:  whole  happj.  Their  women  are  very  ambitious  of  euch 
^^^'*  jewellery  as  beads,  coral*  and  pieces  of  cmn,  and  look  down 
'  with  pity  on  those  who  have  none.  A  mat,  a  few  earthen 
pots,  and  a  grinding  stone,  are  all  the  household  furniture 
they  require.  They  are  exceedingly  expert  in  the  art  bf 
cheating  strangers,  which  constitutes  the  height  of  their  vir« 
letearchfli  tue  and  a  great  part  of  their  industry.* — ^The  researches  of 
r  BtlBODi.  1^^  Belsoni  have  had  the  effect  of  enriching  the  British 
Museum  with  some  interesting  specimens  of  Egyptian  anti* 
quity,  among  which  are  a  fine  obelisk  from  the  island  of 
Fhilftf  and  a  colossal  bust  called  younger  Memnoto.  Thn 
model  which  he  has  made  of  an  Egyptian  tomb  is  partial* 
larly  gratifying  to  antiquarian  curiosity.  While  he  was  in 
Egypt,  he  made  moulds  of  every  individual  sculptured  figure^ 
and  other  objects  in  the  tomb,  and  a  tomb  is  bailt  on  tha 
same  scale  as  the  original,  with /oc  mniU$  of  all  its  con* 
tents  executed  with  correctness  in  form,  relief,  and  colour* 
ing.  It  is  seen  by  candle  light,  and  gives  precisely  the  saine 
effect  with  the  original  excavation. 
iriMiit  or  The  ancient  Hermonthis  is  represented  by  the  village  of 
iMmon-  SnDent  In  its  vicinity  is  to  be  seen  a  large  temple  in  a 
very  good  state  of  preservation,  and  the  paintings  of  which 
represent,  among  other  animals^  the  giraffe,  an  animal  at 
present  unknoun  in  Egyptf  A  learned  discussion  has  re- 
cently confirmed  d*Anville's  conjecture,  according  to  which 
the  ancient  Latopolis  corresponds  to  the  modem  town  of 
Esneh,:^  where  a  temple  of  very  high  antiquity  is  founds 
This  town,  situated  on  a  height  where  vegetation  is  sup* 
ported  by  artificial  irrigation,  was  enriched  by  the  resi* 
dence  of  some  Mameluke  beys,  who  spent  here  the  money 
which  they  extorted  from  the  cultivators  of  the  neighbour* 
hood.  Esneh  displays  more  luxury,  and  a  more  refined 
Industry,  than  the  other  towns  of  Upper  Egypt    Among 

*  Belconi,  vol.  I.  p.  281—282. 

t  Account  of  Hermonthis  by  M.  Jomard,  in  the  Description  de  I'Egjrpte, 
MonUtaien9|  toI.  I. 

X  JoHais  and  Devillierft,  in  the  Description  de  l^gypte.    Ktienne  Quartre- 
nw»re,  Mem.  hist,  sur  TEgypte.  I.  p.  172. 


other  things,  a  great  quantity  of  very  firiP  cotton  stuffa  and 
shanls  called  Malayl-h.  miirb  used  in  Egypt,  are  nmniifac-     i-^i* 
tured  here.     Tlie  caravan  from  Sennaar  brings  hither  also 
the  different  articles  of  its  cummerre,  particularly  gum  ara>        ^M 
bic,  ustiiili  featb<TH,  and  ivury.     Wuud  in  this  place  is  ex-        ^M 
treniely  rare.  ^B 

Esneh  is  the  last  large  town  in  Egypt.  But  a  little  high-  Caverui 
er  up  we  finil  tinnie  interesting  ruins.  At  Eljtliia  there  ^^  '"' 
are  tuo  caverns,  containing  a  gi'cal  numberuf  pointings,  re- 
presenting the  customs  and  occupations  of  the  ancient  Egypt- 
ians, anil  partirularly  the  various  forms  of  plouglts,  and 
other  agricultural  implements.*  At  Edfoo  is  a  large  temple, 
the  corridors  and  mysterious  passages  of  which  are  still  to 
be  seen.  At  an  elbow  of  the  Nile,  forming  a  harbour,  we 
find  tlie  ruins  of  Umbos  on  a  hill  called  Room-Umbus.  In 
the  great  temple,  some  paintings  which  have  nut  been  finish- 
ed, show  that  tJic  Egyjilians  emplnyed  in  their  draw  ings  the 
same  geometrical  methods  with  the  moderns.  They  divided 
the  surface  into  small  squares, — a  methud  which  they  also 
no  doubt  employed  in  geography. | 

Near  Assooan  are  found  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Sy-  Ruiniof 
eni,  consisting  of  some  granite  column<i,  and  an  old  square^''*"** 
building,  with  openings  at  top.     The  researclics  made  here 
have  not  ronfirmed  the  conjecture  of  Savarjr-,  who  conceiv- 
ed it  to  be  the  ancient  observatory  of  the  Egyptians,  where, 
with  some  digging,  the  ancient  well  might  be  found,   at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  image  of  the  sun   was   reflected  entire 
on  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice.      The  observations  ofobsena- 
the  Fivnch   astronomers  place  Assooan  in  (at.  S4°  5'flS"[ 
of  north  latitude.     If  this  place  was  formerly  situated  un- 
der the  tropic,  the  position  of  the  earth   must   be  a  little  | 
altered,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  diminished.     But 
we  should   be  aware  of  the   vagueness  of  the  observations, 
nadefay  the  ancients,   which  have   conferred  so  much  ce* 
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BMK  lebritjr  on  these  places.  The  phenomenon  of  the  extinction 
^"'*  of  the  shadow,  whether  within  a  de^  pit,  or  round  a  per- 
*""""*  pendicalar  gnomon,  is  not  confined  to  one  exact  mathemati- 
cal position  of  the  sun,  but  is  common  to  a  certain  extent  of 
latitude  corresponding  to  the  Tisible  diameter  of  that  lumi- 
nary; which  is  more  than  half  a  degree.  It  would  be  suffi- 
cient, therefore,  that  the  northern  margin  of  the  sun's  disc 
should  reach  tbe  zenith  of  Syene  on  the  day  of  the  summer 
solstice,  to  abolish  ail  lateral  shadow  of  a  perpendicular 
object  Now,  in  the  second  century,  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  reckoned  from  the  observations  of  Hipparchus,  was 
23*  49'  25".  If  we  add  the  semidiameter  of  the  sun,  which 
is  15'  ST'f  we  find  for  the  northern  margin  24**  5'  22'',  which 
is  within  a  second  of  the  actual  latitude  of  Syene.  ^t  pre- 
sent, when  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  23*  28'  the  north- 
em  limb  of  the  sun  comes  no  nearer  the  latitude  of  Syen6 
than  21'  3",  yet  the  shadow  is  scarcely  perceptible.  We 
hav^  therefore,  no  imperious  reason  for  admitting  a  great- 
er diminution  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  than  that 
which  is  shown  by  real  astronomical  observations  of  the 
most  exact  and  authentic  -kind.  That  of  the  well  of  Syc- 
ni  is  not  among  the  number  of  these  last,  and  can  give  us 
no  assistance  in  ascertaining  the  position  of  the  tropic  thirty 
centuries  ago,  as  some  respectable  men  of  science  seem  to 
have  believed.* 
Appear-  Syene,  which,  under  so  many  difierent  masters,  has  been 
^jttJf  the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt,  presents  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  any  other  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  that 
confused  mixtui*e  of  monuments  which,  even  in  the  desti- 
nies of  the  most  potent  nations,  reminds  us  of  human  in- 
stability. Here  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies  raised 
the  temples  and  the  palaces  which  are  found  half  buried 
under  the  drifting  sand.  Here  are  forts  and  walls  built 
by  the  Romans  and  the  Arabians,  and  on  the  remains  of 
all  these  buildings  French  inscriptions  are  found,  attesting 

•■  Compnre  Jomard,  Description  de  Syene  et  des  Cntaracte?,  in  the  Pescrip* 
f  jnfi  de  rEsfvpte. 
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that  tho  warriors  and  the  learned  men  of  modern  Europe  book 
pitched  their  tents*  and  erected  their  observatories  on  this  ^^'^ 
spot  But  the  eternal  power  of  nature  presents  a  still 
more  magnificent  spectacle.  Here  are  the  terraces  of  reddish 
granite  of  a  particular  character,  hence  called  Syenite,  a 
term  applied  to  those  rocks  which  differ  from  granite  in 
containing  particles  of  hornblende.  These  mighty  terra- 
ces, shaped  into  peaks,  cross  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  and  over  / 
them  the  river  rolls  majestically  his  impetuous  foaming 
waves.  Here  are  the  quarries  from  which  the  obelisks 
and  colossal  statues  of  the  Egyptian  temples  were  dug. 
An  obc\)isk,  partially  formed  and  still  remaining  attached 
to  the  native  rock,  bears  testimony  to  the  laborious  and  pa- 
tient efforts  of  human  art.  On  the  polished  surfaces  of 
these  rocks  hieroglyphic  sculptures  represent  the  Egyptian 
deities,  together  with  the  sacrifices  and  offerings  of  this  na- 
tion, which  more  than  any  other  has  identified  itself  with 
the  country  which  it  inhabited,  and  has  in  the  Wst  litcjfal 
sense  engraved  the  records  of  its  glory  on  the  terrestrial 
globe. 

In  the  midst  of  this  valley,  generally  skirted  with  arid 
rocks,  a  series  of  sweet  delicious  islands  covered  with  palms^ 
date  trees,  mulberries,  acacias  and  napecas,  has  merited  islands  of 
the  appellation  of   "the  Tropical   Gardens.''     The  one^i^J^S" 
called  El-Sag,  opposite  to  Syene,  is  the  Eltphantine  oi  the  ^iias* 
ancients;  while  the  ancient  Philse  is  recognized  in  the  EI- 
Heif  of  the  moderns.    Both  uf  them,  especially  the  latter, 
filled  with  beautiful  remains  of  temples,  quays,  and  other 
monuments,*  attest  the  ancient  civilization  of  which  they 
must  have  been  the  seat. 

It  is  probable  that  the  two  names  of  PhiUe  and  £{«.  The  namei 
phantine  are  originally  one,  for  Fil  in  these  Oriental  Ian-  uiandv! 
guages,  signifies  an   elephant,  and  these  islands,    ferti- 
lized by  the  deposited  slime  of  the  river  Nile,  most,  in  an- 
cient times,  have  attracted  elephants  by  their  rich  vegeta- 

*  ^ooiard,   Description  d''£I^phantine.     Lancret,  Description  de  Philae.     Gi> 
rard,  Mem.  snr  le  Nilomitre  d*El^phantine,  In  the  Description  de  I'Firyptr. 


WioK    tion.     This  ingpniAUS  conjertiire  explains  the  i-eaaon  nby  | 
Xj:ii.    Herodotus  lias  not  named  Philx  in  desrribing  EUphaatine,^  ] 
"  BO  as  to  give  tlie  idea  tlmt  lie  plareil  it  to  tlie  souh  of  tbp  1 

first  ralarart.  It  exfihinN  the  jmsuibility  of  a  former  king- 
dom of  Ule|)hiintiii^.  a  kingdom  wliicti  could  not  be  con- 
fined to  a  Hinglc  iiiland  1400  ^ards  lung  ami  400  broa4>  ' 
JuliuM  AfriranuH  bears  teslimnny  (o  its  existenre  and  dura- 
tion.  Tlie  Augustine  ltisli)i7  sjieaks  uf  a  king  of  Tliebes, 
an  ally  of  Zonobia.  These  Tacts,  taken  altogether,  show 
that  the  narrow  valley  of  Upper  Egypt,  has,  in  all  ages, 
been  the  retreat  of  small  and  almost  independent  states. 

Sbnresof  From  the  ever  memorable  scenes  of  the  vallry  of  the 
Sea,  "  Nile,  we  rross  narrow  gorges  and  sturile  plains  covered 
with  sand,  where  even  the  serpent  anil  the  lizard  cannot 
find  subsistence;  and  whei-e  no  bird  dares  to  extend  hia 
flight, — and  arrive  at  the  no  less  arid  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  coasts  of  this  sea  are  rich  in  coral,  madrepores,  and 
eea  sponges.  Among  the  reefs  of  coral  is  found  the  port  of 
Coueir.  Cosseir.  The  town  of  this  name  is  only  a  collection  of  old 
houses,  and  large  storehouses  occupied  fnnn  time  to  time  by 
the  caravans,  but  without  any  fixed  inhabitants.  It  labours 
□ndcr  a  want  of  fresh  water,  and  the  only  produce  of  tlia 
vicinity  is  the  coloquintidn-f 
Dewrtof  But  the  vast  desert  of  the  Thebaid,  lying  between  this 
b»id.  '  portion  of  Ihe  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  is  not 
equally  sterile  in  every  part.  Mr.  Irwin,  who  travelled 
from  Kenne  to  Cairo  by  a  road  which  passes  obliquely  the 
northern  part  nf  this  desert,  found  by  the  sides  of  fright- 
ful ravines  and  black  chasms,  some  valleys  in  which  aca- 
cia bushes,  covered  with  wUite  anil  fragrant  blossoms,  fur- 
nished »  delightful  shade  to  the  timid  antelope.  Some 
tufts  of  wiM  wheat,  a  date  tree,  a  well,  and  a  grotto  call- 
ed to  mind  the  old  anchorets,  who  chose  in  these  soli- 
tildes  to  relinquish  their  intercourse  with  a  perverse  world* 
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Two  similar  verdant  spots  near  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea^    book 
somewhat  nearer  to  Suez  than  Cosseir,  contain  the  monas^    iiXn* 
teries  of  St.  Anthony  and  8t  Paul,  surrounded  with  hand-  — — 
some  orchards  ot  date  trees,  olives,  and   apricots.     HMn^Tofflc 
first  of  these  convents  has  a  vineyard  which  produces  good  ^n^bony 

...        s       *  "^  r  o         and  St. 

white  wine.*  Paui. 

A  route  somewhat  less  gloomy  leads  from  Cairo  to  SoeKy  city  of 
a  tDwn  situated  on  the  isthmus  of  that  name.  The  port  of  s^®'- 
Soez  has  only  a  bad  qnay  at  which  small  boats  can  scarcely 
land  at  high  water,  while  the  vessels  lie  at  anchor  in  the 
roads.  The  only  supply  of  water  that  tlie  inhabitants  have 
is  one  brackish  spring.  The  sea  abounds  in  fish,  bat  they 
are  neglected  by  the  people.  All  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
wanting  in  this  Wretched  place,  which  is  situated  in  a 
parched  sandy  plain,  about  a  league  from  the  roadstead. 
The  fortress  is  of  a  piece  with  the  town,  consisting  of  some 
towers  in  a  half  ruinous  condition. 

In  the  most  soutlierfy  part  of  this  desert,  about  the  la-  The  an- 
titude  of  Assouan  or  Syene,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  nice!  ^'* 
of  Bemice,  deliglitfully  situated  in  a  plain  almost  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  at  a  distance  of  five  miles.  Its 
rains  are  still  perceptible,  even  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
streets,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  small  Egyptian  temple,  whicliy 
as  well  as  the  insides  of  the  houses,  is  nearly  covered  by 
tiie  sand.  The  temple  is  built  of  soft  calcareous  stone^ 
and  sandstone.  Mr.  Belzoni  found  it  adorned  with  Egyp- 
tian sculpture,  well  executed  in  basso-relievo,  and  canied 
away  a  tablet  of  breccia  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and 
figures.  The  soil  of  the  plain  is  sandy,  but  appears  suscep- 
tible of  cultivation  for  pasture  and  other  purposes.  It 
contains  some  bushes  which  make  good  firewood.  Mr.  Bel- 
zoni calculated  from  the  apparent  extent  of  the  ruins  and 
the  size  of  the  houses,  that  this  sea-port  had  contained  a 
population  exceeding  10,000.  It  has  a  fine  harbour  with  a 
northern  entrance  entirely  formed  by  nature. 

Mot  far  from  this  place  are  the  fimions  monntidns  of  erne* 
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BOOK    raids,  the  highest  of  which  is  called  Zubara,  and  which  were 
^'^^^    visited  by  Mr.  Bruce  and  Mr.  Belzoni.    The  present  Pasha 
-^        of  Eg^pt  made  an  attempt  to  work  the  emerald  mines,  and 
mountains,  had  about  fifty  men  employed  as  miners  in  the  year  1818, 
bttt  the  mines  appear  to  have  been  exhausted  by  the  an- 
cients.   The  miners  were  exposed  tn  great  inconvenience 
and  risk,  being  supplied  with  all  their  food  by  caravans 
from  the  Nile,  at  a  distance  of  seven  days  journey.    From 
the  negligence  of  the  purveyors  it  was  often  late  in  arriv- 
ing ;  and  the  caravans  were  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  desert.    These  miners  sometimes  rose 
against  their  leaders  and  killed  them.     The  old  excava- 
tions consisted  of  low  galleries  much  obstructed  with  rub- 
bish, and  rendered  dangerous  by  the  looseness  of  the  roof. 
The  passages  went  very  far  into  the  mountain,  along  the 
strata  of  mica  and  of  marble,  and  emeralds  were  found  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  surface,  and  chiefly  at  the  place 
where  two  marble  strata  inclosing  the  mica  between  them, 
met  one  another. 
tribes.  "^^^  deserts  of  Eastern   Egypt  are   inhabited  by  some 

tribes  of  Arabs,  who  call  themselves  its  sovereigns.  Those 
who  occupy  the  countries  between  the  isthmus  and  the  val- 
ley of  Cosseir,  receive  the  general  name  of  Atoonis,  or  An- 
tonis,  which  to  us  seems  a  corruption  of  Saint  Antony, 
whose  name  was  given  to  a  part  of  these  deserts.  The 
tribes  whose  real  names  are  known,  are  the  Hooatal,  who 
occupy  the  isthmus  and  the  vicinity  of  Suez ;  the  Maliazeh^ 
who  live  about  the  latitudes  of  Benisooef  and  the  monaste- 
ry of  St  Antony ;  and  the  Beni- Wasell  who  live  in  the  la- 
titude of  Monfaloot  and  Minieh.  AH  these  Arabs  are  ene- 
mies to  tlie  Ababdeh,  who  rule  over  all  the  deserts  from 
Cosseir  to  a  distant  part  of  Nubia. 

TbdOaies.  In  the  topography  of  Egypt  we  must  include  the  oases 
which  have  always  formed  part  of  this  kingdom.  Strabo 
gives  an  excellent  definition  of  the  word  oasis.  **  This,'' 
says  he,  **  is  the  name  given  in  the  language  of  the  Egypt- 
ians, to  inhabited  cantons,  which  are  entirely  surrounded 
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by  vast  deserts,  in  which  they  resemble  so  many  islands  in    book 
the  midst  of  the  ocean.''    The  Arabs  call  them  Ooadeh«  and    ^^^'« 
in  a  Coptic  dictionary  we  are  told  that,  in  the  Coptic  Ian-  — — — 
guage  that  word  signifies  an  inhabited  place.*    There  are 
three  to  the  west  of  Egypt  to  which  this  name  is  particu- 
larly applied.   The  term  oasis  is  somewhat  ambiguous  from 
being  indiscriminately  used  to  signify  either  one  of  these 
islands,  or  a  collection  of  them. 

The  great  and  the  small  oasis  of  the  ancients  are  each 
composed  of  a  certain  number  of  spots  generally  separated 
by  spaces  larger  than  their  own  diameters.  These  places 
have,  like  Egypfitself,  been  described  in  very  opposite  co- 
lours by  diflTerent  writers.  The  Greeks  called  them  '*  the 
islands  of  tlie  blessed/'  (Mmmi^mt  wnv^f)  and  they  certainly 
appear  delightful  in  the  eyes  of  the  traveller  who  has  for 
days  been  traversing  the  parched  and  sterile  desert  But 
the  inhabitants  of  extensive  cultivated  countries  have  habi- 
tually viewed  them  with  horror.  They  were  often  assign- 
ed as  places  of  banishment  They  have,  for  the  most  part> 
been  described  by  grave  writers  in  terms  unusually  poetic, 
and  leaning  to  the  lively  or  the  dismal  according  to  the 
prevailing  bent  of  tlie  respective  authors.  Even  the  phy- 
mcal  delineations  of  them  have  often  laboured  under  essen- 
tial errors.  Their  physical  character,  as  distinguished 
from  the  surrounding  deserts,  is  chiefly  derived  from  subter- 
ranean springs,  by  means  of  which  vegetation  is  created 
and  maintained,  and  a  vegetable  mould  formed.  The  springs 
«re  accounted  for  by  the  high  lands  with  which  these  oases 
are  universally  iurrounded.  '  Wells  are  often,  dog  to  a  depth 
of  300  and  sometimes  500  feet,  and  the  water  is  drawn  up 
from  them  for  .irrigation.  M.  Maillet,  in  describing  these 
spots,  allows  his  imagination  to  be  so  far  deceived  by  what 
he  knew  of  the  Faioom,  as  to  say  that  these  oases  are  wa- 
tered by  canals  connected  with  the  Nile.  Their  fertility 
bas  always  been  deservedly  celebrated.  Strabo  mentions 
the  superiority  of  their  wine ;  Abulfeda  and  Edrisi,  the  lux* 

»  *  LanglH  Voyage  d«  Horn«muin,  dec.  t.  II.  p.  243,  &c. 
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BOOK    uriance  of  the  palm-trees ;    and  Vatisleb,   tbo  Unminicaa 

^"'**    traveller,  states,  that  they  exported  sweeter  and  finer  dried 

'  dates  than  were  to  he  found  any  where  else.     Sir  Archibald 

EdmonHtone  states  that,   in  one  of  them,  he  paosed  through 

(a  beautiful  wood  of  aracias  far  exceeding  in  size  any  lie  had 
ever  seen,  the  trunks  of  some  of  them  measuring  more  than 
seventeen  feet  in  circuraferenre.* 
'tim  Great  The  Great  Oasis,  which  is  most  to  the  south  and  the 
east,  is  formed  of  a  number  of  fertile  isolated  spots,  nhich 
lie  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Nile,  and  to  the 
L  tnountains  whirh  bound  the  valley  of  Egypt  on  tho  west. 

I  These  patchi-s  of  firm  land  arc  separated  from  one  another 

I  by  deserts  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  walk ;  so  that  the 

r  whole  extent  of  this  oasis  is  nearly  100  miles,  tho  greater 

proportion  consisting  of  a  desert.     M.  Poncet  visited  it  in 
I  1698.     He  says  it  contains  many  gardens  watered  with  ri- 

Tulets,  and  that  its  palm  groves  exhibit  a  perpetual  ver- 
dure.     According  to  a  more  recent  account,   it  contains 
Egyptian  ruins  covered  with    hiernglyphic    in5criptions.f 
Temple  of  The  principal  town  is  railed   El-Kargeh.     Here  are  the 
■rgc  I.  i^m^jiig  gf  f^  temple,  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
rich  grove  of  palm  treen.^     Tbe  temple  stands  east  and 
west,  and  a  rich  cornice  runs  all  round  the  top.     The  front 
is  covered  with  colossal  figures  and  hieroglypliics.     Tliem 
are  several  chambers  still  entire,  containing  hieroglyphics 
in  stucco,  with  marks  of  red  and  blue  paint;  but  the  roof 
of  a  great  part  has  fallen  in.     It  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
I  tected  by  a  triple  wall ;  each  wall  had  its  propylon  or  door- 

,  %vay,  and  these  are  all  standing.     One  of  the  propyls  is 

covered  over  with  a  Greek  inscription,  consisting  of  a  long 
rescript,  published  in  the  reign  of  Galba,  respecting  a  re- 
form in  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  and  otlier  Egyp- 
'*  tian  territories.^ 

*  Sir  Aichibatd  EJraoimoae'a  Journey  to  Two  af  Ihe  Opiei  of  Upper  KlTpti 

iBa,p.M. 

t  Anniiaidei  Vojagei,  I.  XXI.  p.  163. 

KHr  to  Two  of  ihe  Ooicf  of  Uppai  Egypt. 
1  fiid.  0.  74—9(1.     Cla!iiral  Journal,  Ni.  45  sr:)  4G. 
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Near  El-Kargeh  there  is  also  a  regular  Necropolis,  or  book 
cemetery,  containing  200  or  SOO  buildings  of  unburned  brick,  ^^^i* 
chleflj  of  a  square  shape,  and  each  surmounted  by  a  dome 

**to  tlie  small  mosques  erected  over  the  graves  of  us!"^^°' 


sheiks.  One  of  them  is  divided  into  aisles,  and  has  been 
used  at  one  time  as  a  Christian  church,  as  appears  from  the 
traces  of  saints  painted  on  the  wall.  Sir  A.  Edmonstone 
found  tliera  to  be  very  different  in  form  from  any  other  ce- 
meteries that  he  had  seen,  and  represents  in  a  plate  the  ge- 
neral aspect  of  tliis  curious  groupe  of  buildings.*  At  dis- 
tances of  a  few  miles  some  other  remains  of  ancient  temples 
are  found.  This  whole  oasis  has  always  been,  and  still  is 
dependent  on  Egypt  It  serves  as  a  place  of  refreshment 
for  the  caravans,  being  on  the  route  from  Abyssinia  and 
from  Darfoor  to  Egypt.  Its  distance  from  Egypt  is  five 
days  journey,  by  the  route  from  the  Faioom  to  the  Great 
Oaais,  and  about  two  days  journey  west  from  the  nearest 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Mi\  Belzoni  found  in  the 
adjoining  desert  aboat  thirty  tumuli,  some  large  enough  to 
contain  100  corpses :  be  supposes  them  to  contain  the  bo- 
ttes  of  that  part  of  the  army  of  Cambyses  which  was 
sent  to  conquer  the  Ammonii  in  Ihe  deserts  of  Libya,  and 
who  were  left  to  perish  in  the  de<^rt,  in  consequence  of  be- 
ing betrayed  by  their  guides.  But  that  is  a  mere  surmise. 
The  question  naturally  arises,  What  set  of  people  can  we 
sappose  to  have  so  far  interested  themselves  about  these  un- 
fortunates as  to  give  them  interment,  and  collect  stones 
over  their  graves  ?  Edmonstone  considers  them  as  natural 
hillocks. 

At  the  distance  of  105  miles  to  the  west  of  the  great  Western 
Oasisy  there  is  another  whi^h  was  never  visited  by  any  Eu-  ^"^^' 
ropean  before  Sir  A.  Edmonstone  in  1819«  and  is  not  even 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  or  Arabian  geographer  except- 
ing 01ympiodoi*u8.  The  chief  town  of  that  Oasis  is  El- 
Cazar,  beautifully  situated  on  aa  eminence  at  the  foot  of  a 
line  of  rpcks  rising  abruptly  behind  it»  and  encircled  by 

^  Sir  A.  Edmonstone,  p.  108,  109. 
VOL.   IV.  7 
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BOOK  extensive  gardens  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  trees.  It 
^^''-  contains  a  strong  sulphureous  chalybeate  spring*  on  which 
the  inhabitants  set  a  high  value.  There  are  some  mummy 
'empie  of  pits  in  the  caverns  o(  the  neighbouring  rocks.  A  Tew  miles 
[adjar/  ^^^^  El-Cazar  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  called  Daer-al* 
Hadjar,  very  much  choked  up  with  sand,  like  other  Egyp- 
tian antiquities.  But  some  chambers,  covered  with  hierogly- 
phics»  and  blackened  with  the  lamps  of  the  ancient  worship- 
pers, are  accessible,  and  their  roof  still  entire.  This  oasis 
contains  in  all  twelve  villages.  The  climate  is  extremely 
variable  in  winter.  The  rains  are  sometimes  very  abun- 
dant, though  some  seasons  pass  without  any.  Violent 
winds  are  frequent,  and  the  khamseen  in  May  and  June  is 
severely  felt  The  plague  is  unknown,  but  intermittent 
fevers  are  very  common  during  the  intense  heats  of  sum- 
mer. The  soil  is  a  very  red  light  earth,  fertilized  entirely 
by  irrigation,  and  producing  chiefly  barley  and  rice.  The 
inhabitants  are  Bedouins.  They' are  much  exposed  to  the 
incursions  of  the  Barbary  or  Mogrebbin  Arabs.  From 
this  to  Tripoli  is  thirty  days'  journey  of  ten  hours  each. 
Lions  and  hy»nas  are  not  uncommon.  At  a  village  called 
idigo  ma-  Bellata,  indigo  is  manufactured.  The  dry  plant  is  put  in- 
u  acture.  ^  ^^  earthen  jar  with  hot  water,  and  stirred  round  and 
worked  till  the  colour  is  pressed  out.  The  liquor  is  then 
strained  through  the  bark  of  a  tree  into  another  jar,  where 
it  is  left  for  eight  or  nine  days.  The  sediment  is  poured 
afterwards  into  a  broad  shallow  hole  in  the  sand,  which 
absorbs  the  water,  and  leaves  the  indigo  in  solid  cakes. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  manufactures  which  the  pasha  of 
Egypt  has  not  monopolized.  This  western  oasis  is  con- 
nected with  the  great  oasis  to  the  east  by  a  low  chain  of 
mountains,  with  a  table  land  on  the  top,  along  which  tra- 
vellers proceed  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  elevation 
of  this  tAble  land  makes  it  comparatively  cold.  In  the 
course  of  this  track  are  found  the  dilapidated  remains  of  a 
very  ancient  temple,  called  Enamoor.  The  inhybitants 
have  some  vague  reports  about  other  oases  to  the  west  and 
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to  the  north,  which,  however,  are  otherwise  alike  unknown    book 
to  them  and  to  geographers.  ixii. 

The  Little  Oasis  is  on  a  road  that  is  very  little  Treqiient-  J]J^|J^ 
ed ;  Ptolemy  makes  its  latitude  28**  25'.  Such  is  the  position  Oasis. 
probably  or  its  principal  place.  This  oasis  produces  the 
best  dates  known  in  Egypt.  According  to  Browne,  it  is  a 
kind  of  head  quarters  for  the  Mogrebbin,  or  western  Arabs, 
who  extend  as  far  as  Fezzan*  and  e%'cn  to  Tripoli. — Towards 
the  isthmus  of  Suez,  there.is  an  oasis  called  Korayn  by  the  OasesiH 

•^  "^  the  easter 

inhabitants  of  the  country.    It  contaitis  eight  or  ten  hamlets  desert. 
with  their  gardens,   and  about  4000   inhabitants.     In  the 
same  direction  is  Saleheyd,  another  oasis  shaded  by  a  wood 
six  miles  long.    It  contains  ten  villages  and  about  6000  in- 
habitants. 

Egypt,  which  we  ha\'^  described  in  a  physical  and  topo-  Oovern- 
graphic  point  of  view,  has  in  modern  times  been  considered  Egypt. 
as  forming  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and,  like  all  the 
great  divisions  of  that  empire,  has  had  a  pasha  at  the  head 
of  the  government  This  situation  did  not  confer  much  au- 
thority, but  was  very  lucrative.  It  was  an  object  of  keen 
solicitation  at  Constantinople,  and  generally  well  paid  for 
to  the  intriguing  charactersof  the  Seraglio.  The  pasha  held 
his  place  only  for  a  year  or  two.  When  he  arrived  in  Egypt 
he  received  great  honours.  He  presided  over  the  divan  at 
public  ceremonies ;  yet  was  only  the  idle  spectator  of  the 
acts  of  the  Mameluke  Beys,  those  military  chiefs,  who  held 
the  efficient  authority  in  their  own  hands,  and  even  dismiss- 
ed the  pashas  if  they  were  not  satisfied  with  their  conduct. 
The  Porte  has  re(ieatedly  submitted  to  this  indignity.  The 
pasha  had  a  feeble  militia  of  ill  equipped  janissaries,  and 
raw  undisciplined  Arnauts. 

The  lands  of  Egypt  were  possessed  as  fiefs  of  the  Grand  Land  te- 
Signior,  by  the  muUecymSf  a  sort  of  nobility  who  in  Turkey 
Proper  are  called  timariots.    Almost  all  the  fiefs  of  Egypt 
were  till  lately  tn  the  hands  of  the  Mameluke  soldiery  and 
their  Beys.    In  its  internal  administration^  Egypt  was  di- 
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BOOK  vided  into  twenty-four  provinces,  called  JKlrrats.  The  com- 
^^^*  mand  of  the  provinces  was  every  year  distributed  among  the 
Beys*  They  made  their  respective  circuits  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  taxes,  keep  the  Arabs  in  subjectiont  and  main- 
tain the  police.  The  Bey  possessed  of  most  influence  gene- 
rally resided  at  Cairo,  with  the  title  of  Sheik-el-Beled^ 
(Sheik  of  the  country.) 
venues.  The  revenues  were  of  two  descriptions;  those  which  be- 
longed to  the  government,  and  those  which  belonged  to  the 
Mamelukes.  Tlie  first  comprehended  the  mhrif  or  territorial 
tax,  valued  either  in  money  or  in  produce ;  the  customs,  or 
duties  on  inland  commerce :  the  rent  of  certain  mines;  and 
the  kharadj^h,  or  capitation  tax  paid  by  foreigners.  These 
revenues  were  charged  with  tlie  expenses  of  govemmenty 
and  the  surplus  was  supposed  to  be  sent  to  Constantinople; 
but  the  different  agent^  from  the  receivers  up  to  the  Beys^ 
managed  so  well,  that  the  Grand  Siguier  seldom  touched 
any  part  of  all  these  imposts.  They  even  charged  to  bia 
account  expenses  incurred  by  repairs  of  buildings  and  canals 
which  never  were  executed. 

The  revenues  of  the  Beys  werb  composed  not  only  of 
whatever  they  received  from  the  villages  assigned  to  them, 
bat  also  of  what  they  could  extort  in  numberless  ways.    It 
is  generally  believed  that  the  Mamelukes  drew  from  Egypt 
in  public  and  private  revenues,  about  a  million  and  a  hM 
sterling.    While  the  French  were  in  possession  of  the  conn- 
try,  tliey  varied  from  year  to  year  according  to  the  state  of  the 
war.    Greneral  Reynier  values  them  at  from  twenty  to  twen- 
ty-five millions  of  franks,  (from  L.83d,dSa,  to  L.l,041,66&) 
i>uia-         The  population  of  Egypt  has  often  been  rated  at  two 
^*         millions  and  a  half:  but  it  lias  never  been  numbered,(a)  and 
we  do  not  even  know  whether  this  estimate  includes  the 
Arabs  who  occupy  so  great  a  part  of  the  country. 
MDt  re*      The  power  of  the  Mamelukes  received  from  the  French 

atloDi. 

(a)  [By  a  tax  laid  on  every  hoote  in  Egypt,  tbe  total  number  of  bouiet  it 
said  to  bare  been  recently  ascertained  to  be  603,700;  from  which  M.  Mengin 
calculates  the  population  at  2,514,400.] — An.  Ed. 
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invasion  a  serious  shock,  from  which  it  has  not  been  al 
to  recover.  The  Arnauts,  or  Albanian  troops  who  came 
to  subjugate  the  country  to  the  Turks,  sought  to  seize  it 
as  a  sovereignty  for  themselves.  Egypt  was  distracted  by 
numerous  parties,  and  seemed  to  long  for  another  Euro- 
pean invasion.  But  a  pasha  of  energetic  character  arrived, 
who  stuck  at  no  cruelty  or  perfidy  in  the  execution  of  his 
policy,  and,  having  brought  the  Mamelukes  together  into 
his  palace  under  the  pretext  of  an  entertainment,  put  them 
to  the  sword.  Those  wlio  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
fled,  to  Nubia,  where  they  established  themselves  first  at 
Ibrim,  and  attempted  to  make  a  stand.  Driven  from  that 
place  by  the  arms  of  the  pasha,  fhey  retreated  to  Dongola 
to  the  number  of  500,  where  they  armed  4000  or  5000  negro 
slaves,  and  surrounded  their  city  with  a  wall.  At  their 
bead  was  Osman  Bey  Bardisi,  who  is  said  to  have  made 
a  vow  never  to  shave  his  head  or  his  beard  till  he  should 
enter  Cairo  in  triumph.  It  appears  however,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  farther  extension  of  the  warlike  operations 
of  the  pasha  Mahomet  Ali,  they  have  been  forced  to  leave 
that  station,  have  been  reduced  to  an  insignificant  number 
by  war  and  hardships,  and  that  their  slender  remains  had 
found  their  way  to  the  kingdom  of  Darfoor,  where  their 
restless  character  was  likely  to  procure  their  speedy  anni- 
hilation. 
These  famous  Mamelukes,  the  tyrants  of  Egypt,  were.  Manners 

as  is  well  known,  military  slaves  purchased  by  ^h®  ^^**- foms^of  ih< 
mite  Caliphs,  to   form  their  body  guard.    Notwithstand- Mame- 
ing  the  influence  which  the  Turks  exercised  on  the  civil*"*'®'* 
administration,  tlio  Mameluke  body  maintained  its  own 
military  organization,  and   was  always    recruited  in  the 
same  manner.     Turkish  merchants    brought    to    Egypt 
slaves  collected  from  different  coimtries.     Some  were  (Ger- 
mans and  Russians;  the  greater  part  were,  from  the  Cau- 
casian countries,  from  Georgia  and  Circassia,   and  were 
generally  from  fifteen  iib  seventeen  years   old.    The  Ma- 
meluke chiefs  always  purchased  some  of  them.     These 
children  were  employed  in  personal  attendance  on  their 
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Boovr  Piasters,  \v'ho  gave  them   an  education  entirely  military. 

^^'^'    Eacli  styled  his  master  Tather^  and  was  regarded  as  a  part 

"""""^  of  his  Taroily. 

When  a  master  in  reward  of  their  services  gave  them 
their  freedom,  they  left  liis  house,  taking  with  them  some 
property :  often  he  married  them  to  one  of  his  slaves. 
They  were  always  ready  to  obey  him  and  followed  him  in 
war.  The  great  badge  of  their  liberty  was  permission  to 
let  the  beard  grow. 

The  spirit  of  the  corps  quite  extinguished  the  sentiment 
of  parental  affection.  The  children  of  Mamelukes  only  suc- 
ceeded to  the  personal  effects  of  the  father,  never  to  his  rank 
and  power.  A  child  reared  by  the  women  in  the  harem  was 
an  object  of  contempt.  Perhaps  that  mode  of  thinking 
arose  from  an  observation  verified  by  long  experience,  that 
in  Egypt  Foreign  races  degenerate  like  exotic  plants  in  the 
second  ur  third  generation. 

In  general,  the  wives  of  the  Mamelukes  lived  like  those 
of  the  Osmanlis;  for  their  husbands  were  equally  jealous. 
But,  as  the  children  could  never  succeed  to  the  situations 
or  the  titles  of  their  fathers,  they  were  less  addicted  to  the 
delights  of  maternal  fondness,  and  all  those  who  could  dis- 
pense with  the  privilege  of  becoming  mothers  took  the 
requisite  means  without  attaching  to  the  act  any  notion  of 
criminality. 

The  government  is  now  more  completely  Turkish  in  its 
character  than  under  the  Mamelukes.  The  pasha  in  many 
of  his  acts  disregards  the  Grand  Signior,  in  this  respect  re- 
sembling most  other  Pashas  placed  in  his  commanding  si* 
tuation ;  but  he  does  not  declare  himself  independent  On 
the  contrary,  he  lays  his  conquests  at  the  feet  of  the  Sul- 
tan's throne,  as  in  the  instance  of  his  victory  over  the  Wa- 
habees,  and  tbe  deliverance  of  Mecca,  when  he  sent  the 
captive  chief  of  that  formidable  sect  to  Constantinople  to 
give  the  supreme  powers  the  pleasure  of  beheading  him. 
For  this  he  received  the  distinguishing  title  of  Khan» 
which  carries  with  it  a  perpetual  immunity  from  the  risk 
of  judicial  decapitation.    His  troops  are  chiefly  Albanians, 
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and  Syrian  caralry,  and,  like  other  Tarkisli  armies,  occa-  book 
sionalljr  prone  to  formidable  mutinies,  one  of  wliicli  lately  i^^i* 
occurred  among  the  Albanians,  while  Mr.  Belzoni  was  in  — — 
the  country,*  and  was  attended  by  a  dreadful  state  of  law- 
less disorder,  more  especially  at  Cairo  and  in  its  neighbour- 
hoofl.  It  arose  from  an  attempt  on  the  part  «if  the  pasha  to 
introduce  European  discipline  and  tactics,  and  it  was  only 
on  abandoning  that  design  that  the  soldiers  were  appeased, 
and  the  pasha-s  own  security  for  power  and  life  restored. 
The  energy  of  that  ruler,  however,  has  created  a  greater 
degree  of  order  in  the  country  than  had  ever  before  existed 
in  modern  times.  His  police  is  vigilant,  and  Europeans 
can  consequently  travel  here  with  safety,  without  being 
subjected  to  those  dangers  and  indignities  wliicli  formerly 
rendered  a  journey  through  Egypt  a  scene  of  perilous  ad- 
venture and  |ier|)etual  suffering.  This  regularity  is  kept 
up  by  a  system  of  summary  justice  in  cases  of  murder,  and 
other  lawless  acts.  The  pasha  encourages  the  introduction 
of  European  improvements,  wherever  the  prejudices,  and 
the  established  and  immediate  interests  of  the  natives  do  not 
present  an  unsurmountable  obstruction  ;  but  that  is  not 
always  the  case  even  in  the  most  civilized  states.  He  has 
introduced  the  fabrication  of  gunpowcTer,  the  refining  of 
sugar,  the  making  of  fine  indigo,  and  the  silk  manufacture, 
from  which  he  derives  great  advantage.  He  is  always 
inquiring  after  novelties  in  experimental  philosophy,  as 
well  as  the  economical  arts.  He  is  very  active,  and  con- 
stantly in  motion.  His  leisure  time  is  mostly  s|)ent  at  Sou- 
bra,  a  pleasui*e-house  furnished  with  delightful  gardens, 
three  miles  from  Cairo,  where  one  of  the  quondam  Mame- 
lukes who  had  been  faithful  to  him,  and  recommended  him- 
self by  his  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  his  general  intel- 
ligence* occupies  the  situation  of  governor. 

The  Copts  may  be  regarded  as  the  rightful  proprietors  Mannen 
of  Egypt.    They  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  Arabs  that  tJ!^,  onb 
the  Gauls  did  to  the  Franks  under  the  first  race  of  the^opu. 

*  Belzoni's  Narrative,  vol.  1. 
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BOOK    French  kings.    Bit  the  victors  and  the  yanquished  haTt 
^^^^'    not  been  amalgamated  into  one  national  body.    The  Arabs 


in  their  fierce  intolerance  reduced  the  unhappy  Gri^ks 
and  Egyptians  to  a  state  of  opfiression.  They  this  forced 
them  to  live  separate  from  themselves,  forming  a  different 
nation*  ruined*  and  almost  annihilated.  They  did  not* 
however,  peremptorily  insist  on  the  alternative  of  conver-* 
sion  or  extermination  and  exile,  as  the  Romish  Christians 
did  with  the  Arabian  Mussulmans  in  Spain ;  and  the  talent 
for  writing  and  keeping  accounts  which  tiie  Copts  possessed 
proved  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  thas  keeping 
up  the  existence  of  their  race.  The  Arab,  who  knew  no 
art  but  that  or  war,  saw  that  he  had  an  inter^t  in  pre- 
serving them.  The  present  number  of  Copts  is  estimated 
at  30,000  families,  or  according  to  other  data  dOO,000 
souls.  Tliey  are  scattered  partly  over  the  Delta;  bat 
they  live  principally  in  Upper  Egypt.  In  the  Saide  they 
are  sometimes  almost  the  exclusive  inhabitants  of  whole 
villages.  They  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  E^p- 
tians,  mingled  with  the  Persians  left  by  Cambyses,  and  the 
Greeks  left  by  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies. 

*^ntl\nl  According  to  the  concurring  testimonies  of  travellera^ 
the  Copts  are  distinguished  by  a  darker  complexion  than 
the  Arabs,  flat  foreheads,  and  hair  partaking  of  the  woolly 
character;,  the  eyes  large,  and  raised  at  the  an§^;  lii|^ 
cheeks ;  short,  though  not  flat  noses,  wide  unmeaning  months^ 
far  from  the  nose,  and  surrounded  with  rather  thick  lips; 
thin  beards,  want  of  grace  in  their  shape,  bandy  legs  ill 
adapted  for  agility,  and  long  flat  toes.* 

i^J^M?...  Eight  or  ten  centuries  ago  the  Copts  spoke  a  pecaliar 
language,  which  is  stfll  employed  in  their  worship,  it  is 
a  relict  of  the  ancient  Egyptian,  mixed  with  some  Ara- 
bic and  Greek  words.  Though  generally  superseded  by 
the  Arabic  in  common  conversation,  it  is  still  commonly 

*  Voyafe  de  Denon,  1. 1,  p.  196.    IManche,  108.  No.  23.    Wansleb.  Volney. 
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Med  te  the  Coptic  town  of  N«gtil^b.«  Two  dialects  of  boihl 
this  idiom,  the  Memphitic  or  Bahiritic  and  the  Saidic,  are  ^^u* 
known  to  ae  by  different  religious  books  written  in  them: 
a  flurdy  the  Bashmoorict  has  occasioned  great  discussions 
amony  phiMogists,  and  thej  are  not  yet  agreed  about  iis 
nature  and  origin.^  The  genera]  character  of  the  Coptic 
language  consists  in  the  shortness  of  its  vrords,  which  are 
often  monosyilaUeSf  in  the  simplicity  of  its  gramsMitlcai 
mtdificationa*  and  in  the  circumstance  of  expressing  gen- 
dlars  and  cases  by  preAxed  syllaUesy  and  net  by  termina- 
tioM4  Compared  with  all  other  known  lafiguages»  it  has 
only  been  found  to  have  some  fceble  indications  ^  an  an* 
cient  connection  with  the  Hebrew  and  the  £thiof«an. 
Without  any  foreign  derivation,  or  known  afinitieSf  it 
seems  to  have  an  origin  and  formation  of  its  own.  The 
theocracy  of  ancient  Egypt  perhaps  created  a  new  and  ar- 
bitrary language  for  the  nation,  which  it  was  tbe  object 
of  tliat  body  to  isolate  from  all  its  neighbours.  Tbe  Cop* 
tic  alphabet^  though  evidently  modelled  on  the  Greeks  con-' 
talis  some  characters  belonging  to  the  ancient  alphabet  ar 
alphabets  of  Bgypt^Tbe  Copts,  at  first  attached  to  tbe  Reiisio"- 
ceremoniid  of  the  Oreat  Eastern  Greek  Church,  were 
drawn  off  by  the  sect  of  the  Eutychians  or  Jacobites, 
whose  ereed  confonnds  ntodei*  one  the  two  natures  of  Christ. 
Circumcision,  though  not  viewed  as  a  religions  ceremonyv 
is  practised  among  them  as  contributing  to  decorum  and 
deanliaess.  The  patriarch  of  Alexandria  gives  himself 
ont  as  thb  soecessor  of  St  Mark  tbe  evangelist,  whose  bo- 
dy, or  the  head  at  least,  the  Venetians  pretend  to  haw 
removed.  Acvle^  sober,  avaricioos,  and  grovelHng,  the 
Copts  of  the   towns  succeed  in  matters  of  business,  and 

*  Inforaation  iroin  a  native  Copt.    Tr. 

t  Quatremire,  Recbercbes  sur  la  Utt^rature  Eg]rp^  p*  17S,  174.  Idem, 
Mem.  geogr,  et  histor.  sai  l^Egypte^  I.  p.  835.  Munter  &t  indole  Tersionis 
Sahidicae. 

I  Vater  in  Adeluog's  Mithridates,  t.  III.  p.  87. 

\  Zoega,  de  orig.  ft  usu  obeliscorum,  sect.  IV.  cb,  2,  pv424 — 463,  p.  497. 
Tychsen,  Biblioth.  de  Pancienne  litterattire,  ch. 
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BOOK    make  themselves  useful  to  the   ignorant  Mamelake  and 

liZii.    Turkish  governments. 

""""■"  These  characters  furnish  evidences  of  the  identity  of  this 
nation  with  the  ancient  inhahitants  of  Egypt,  who*  under 
the  Ptolemies  and  the  Cesars«f  necessarily  mingled  wiih 
the  Greeks,  the   SyrlanA,  and  the   Romans.    Some  have 

|7ame  of    derived  the  term  Copt  from  the  name  of  the  city  Koptos 

"^^^  in  Upper  Egypt;  but  that  city  seems  never  to  have  en* 
joyed  any  distinctiont  being  only  one  of  the  nine  residen- 
ces of  their  bishops.  Others  have  identified  the  term  with 
a  Greek  word  signifying  circumcised.*  But  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  the  Copts  themsolveii  would  adopt  a  nickname 
of  that  kind.  The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  is 
identical  with  JEgypHuSt  which  was  also  written  JEgop- 
tios,f  and  in  which  the  first  syltable  is  an  article.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  term  kypU  kibU  or  kebt,  employed  by 
the  Copts  as  a  designation  for  their  country.^  Homer 
seems  to  have  given  the  name  of  ^gyptos  to  the  Nile;§ 
and,  according  to  Herodotus,  Thebes,  tlie  ancient  capital, 
was  called  ^gyptus  ;||  which  at  least  serves  to  prove  that 
this  term  was  equally  indigenous  with  Chymi  or  ChemU 
under  which  the  Egyptians  habitually  designated  their 
country.^ 

rbe  Arabff.  After  the  Copts  come  the  Arabs,  the  most  numerous  of  the 
inhabitants  of  modern  Egypt ;  distinguished  by  a  lively  and 
expressive  physiognomy*  sunk,  small  and  sparkling  eyes* 
a  general  angularity  of  form,  short  pointed  beards,  their 
lips  habitually  open  and  showing  the  teeth,  muscular  arms, 
the  whole  body  more  remarkable  for  agility  than  beauty, 
and  more  nervous  than  handsome.    Such  is  the  pastoral  and 

*  Du  Buroat,  Nouv.  Mlin.  det  MUsionn.  II.  p.  13. 

t  Maiius  in  Sjror.  peculio.  quoted  by  Brerewood  in  his  Rechercbef  lur  les 
Ltngueg,  cb.  33.  Des  Cophtites. 

X  D*Herbelot,  Biblioth.  orient.    See  Kcbt  and  Kibt. 

t  Schlichtborst,  Gcogr.  Homeri. 

II  Herod.  Euterpe  in  princ.  p.  59.  cditio  H.  Stephani. 

^  Kirrheri,  Prodromus  Koptus,  p.  293. 
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more  civilized  Arab.*    The  Bedouin,  or  fn^pendent  Arab,    book 
has  a  wilder  physiognomy.    The  Arab  cultivators,  include    i^xn; 
ing  all  who  live  in  the  country,  such  as  the  sheiks  or  heads 
of  villages,  the  fellahs  or  peasants,  the  boufakirs  or  beggars.  Fellahs. 
and  the  artisans,  being  more  mixed  and  of  different  profes- 
sions, present  a  character  less  distinctly   marked.f — ^The 
Turks  have  graver  features  and  sleeker  forms,  thick  eyelids  Turks, 
allowing  little  exprrssion  to  the  eyes,  large  noses,  hand- 
some mouths,  good  lips,  long  tufted  beanis,   lighter  com- 
plexions, short  necks,  a  grave  and  indolent  habit  of  body ; 
and  in  every  thing  an  air  of  weight  which  they  associate 
with  the  idea  of  nobleness.    The  Greeks,  who  must  now  Greeks. 
be  classed  as  foreigners*  give  us  an  idea  of  the  regular  fea- 
tures, the  delicacy,  and  the  versatility  of  their  ancestors : 
they  have  the  character  of  shrewdness  and  roguery  in  their 
transactions.    The  Jews,  who  have  the  same  physiognomy 
as  in  Europe,  but  among  whom  some  handsome  individuals, 
particularly  among  the  young,  remind  us  of  the  head  conse- 
crated among  painters  as  a  representation  of  Jesus  Christy 
are,  as  every  where  else,  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  com- 
merce.   Despised  and  incessantly  buffettc^d  about  without 
being  expelled,  they  compete  with  the  Copts  in  the  large 
towns  of  Egypt  for  situations  in  the  customs,  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  business  of  the  wealthy. 

Nothing  could  be  more  curious  than  to  see  alongside  of  Contrast  of 
Arabs,  who  are  a  people  rigi'lly  attached  to  the  distinc- "*""*"■ 
tions  of  hereditary  rank,  a  numerous  class  whose  respect 
was  all  reserved  for  the  purchased  slave  whose  relations 
were  unknown,  and  whose  bravery,  or  other  personal  qua- 
lities, raised  him  to  the  first  honours  in  the  country.  *^  I 
have  heard,"  says  General  Reynier,  **  both  Turkish  and 
Mameluke  officers  say  of  persons  who  occupied  great  posts, 
'  He  is  a  man  of  the  best  connections ;  he  was  purchased.*  "^ 
On  the  contrary,  the  sheiks  of  villages,  as  soon  as  they  are 

•  Denon.  PI.  109,  No.  4. 

t  Idem,  PI.  9,  fig.  1 ;  PI.  107,  fig.  5. ;  PI.  106,  No.  I. 

X  Reynier,  TEgypte,  p.  68. 
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BMK    rich  enough  to  In^ve  a  hootehold,  and  a  certain  mimber  of 
^!^T^    horsenenf  get  a  genealogy  made  out,  which  makes  them  to 
— *^"^  descend  from  some  ilhigtrioiis  pfrsonage. 
Heradiury      Besides  the  various  alliances  which  suhsist  among  tribes, 
^'^***      the  Arabs  have  leading  parties*  wliich  may  be  considered  as 
so  many  confederacies,  and  are  headed  by  powerful  sheiks* 
Some  of  these  are  footid  even  in  the  heart  of  the  Delta. 
•^  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages,'*  says  M.  Girard,*  «<  form 
two  hostile  parties,  who  do  every  tiling  in  their  power  to 
injure  each  other.    They  are  distinguished  by  the  ap|)ella* 
lions  of  the  8aad  and  the  Hharam.     In  the  civil  wars  which 
desolated  Arabia  in  the  65th  year  of  the  hegira,  under  the 
caliph  Tesyd-ebn-Ma'ouyeh,  the  two  armies  used   these 
vrords  as  their  respective  watchwords  during  the  night 
They  were  the  family  names  of  their  respective  chiefb. 
The  combatants  and  their  posterity  adopted  them  ever  aftei% 
aad  under  them  perpetuated  their  discords.    The  Arabs, 
who  have  at  different  times  come  to  settle  in  Egypt,  brought 
along  with  one  or  other  of  these  names  a  blind  hatred 
towards  the  opposite  faction. 
Art  of  Some  particular  traits  distinguish  the  Egyptians  from 

•wimming.  ^^  other  Orientals.  A  country  frequently  laid  under 
water  makes  the  art  of  swimming  a  valuable  acquisition. 
The  children  learn  it  at  play,  even  the  girls  become  fond 
of  iU  And  are  seen  swimming  in  flocks  from  village  to  vil- 
lage with  all  the  dexterity  of  the  fabled  nymphs.f  At 
the  festival  of  the  opening  of  the  canals,  several  profes- 
sional swimmers  publicly  perform  a  swimming  mock-fight» 
aidl  land  to  attack  an  enemy,  in  presence  of  the  pasha. 
Their  evolutions  are  executed  with  surprising  vigour. 
They  sometimes  float  down  the  river  on  their  backs,  with 
a  cup  of  coffee  in  one  hand,  and  a  pipe  in  the  other,  white 
their  ieet  are  tied  together  with  an  iron  chain4  The 
Egyptians  are  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  training  ani- 

*  Mem.  8ur  PEi^ptc,  III.  p.  35R. 

t  Tott,  Merooires,  t.  IV.  p.  60.    Sarary,  Lettres,  1. 1.     Sicard,  Nouv.  Mem. 
IT.  p.  190. 

t  Wansleb.  deux  Voyages,  p.  279. 


mals.  Saddled  goats  are  seen  carrying  monkeys  on  their  Beoii 
backs,  and  asses  as  well  trained  and  as  docile  as  English  '^^^^^ 
horses.    Carrying  pigeons  were  more  common  here  than  in  ■ 

any  otiier  part  of  the  east.     In  the  17th  century  the  govern-  p^eons.^ 
or  of  Damietta  corresponded  with  the  pasha  of  Cairo  by 
means  of  tliese  winged  messengers.*     Mallet  mentions  this 
as  a  practice  which  had  fallen  into  disuse^f    The  most  aston- 
ishing phenomenon  of  this  description  is  the  power  which 
certain  persons  have  of  handling  and  governing  the  most 
venomous  serpents.    The  modern  psylUs  are  not  inferior  to  Encbantert 
the  ancient    They  suffer  vipers  to  twine  round  tlieir  bodies ;  ^^^^n*"*** 
they  keep  them  in  the  folds  of  their  shirts;  they  make  them 
go  into  bottles,  and  come  out  again :  sometimes  they  tear 
them  with  their  teeth,  and  eat  their  flesh.^    The  secrets  on 
which  these  practices  depend  are  unknown :  they  are  found- 
ed on  address  and  observation,  though  the  Orientals  ascribe 
them  to  magic.§ 

In  order  to  complete  our  picture  of  modern  Egypt,  we 
shall  give  a  brief  view  of  its  trade  and  manufactures. 

It  is  chiefly  at  Balass  in  Upper  Egypt  that  the  earthen  Pottery, 
jars,  hence  called  balasses,  are  manufactured.  These  ma* 
nufactures  supply  not  only  the  whole  of  Egypt,  hut  Syrin 
and  the  islands  of  tlie  Grecian  Archipelago.  They  have 
tiie  property  of  allowing  the  water  to  transude  gradually^ 
and  thus  keep  up  a  refreshing  coolness  by  its  evaporation. 
The  manufacture  not  being  expensive,  they  are  sold  a^ 
Tery  cheap  that  the  poorest  person  can  command  as  many 
as  he  wants,  and  they  often  enter  among  the  materials  fiir 
building  the  walls  of  houses;  nature  furnishes  the  raw  - 
clay  in  a  state  ready  for  use,  in  the  adjoining  desert  Jt 
consists  of  a  fat  fine,  saponaceous  ancf  compact  marl,  whiGb 
only  requires  moistening  and  working  up  to  become  pliable 
and  tenacious,  and  the  vessels  which  are  turned  from  it 

•  De  la  Valle,  p.  128.    Monconyt,  p.  295. 
t  Mallet,  Descript.  de  lH^pte,  II.  p.  267. 
%  Idem,  I.  p.  132.    Savary,  Theirtnot. 
^  Hafselquist^f  Travels,  p.  76 — 80.  (in  Garmao.) 


BOOK    after  being  dried  and  half  baked  in  the  sun,  are»  in  a  few 
^<ii*    hours,  completed  by  the  heat  of  a  sliglit  straw  fire.    They 

**~~""  are  set  up  in  rows,  which  are  described  by  all  travellers 
in   Egypt.     Such   is  the  stability  of  the  habits,  customs. 

Antiquities  and  arts  in  this  singular  country,  that  M.  Denon  observed 

o  18  art.  j^^  ^^  ^1^^  same  sort,  of  the  same  shape,  employed  for 
the  same  purposes,  and  set  on  the  same  triponds  in  hiero- 
glyphic paintings,  and  in  representations  contained  in  na« 
nuscripts. 

In  Sioot  and  the  neiglibourhood,  a  considerable  quantity 

Weaving,  of  linen  is  manufactured ;  at  Djirdjfth,  Farshyoot,  and  Ken* 
neh,  cotton  stuffs  and  shawls  of  a  much  closer  fabric.  The 
cotton  manufactured  in  these  three  places  is  brought  from 
Syria  and  the  Delta,  that  which  is  produced  in  the  coun- 
try being  only  employed  at  Esneb,  where  the  handsom- 
est cotton  cloths  of  Upper  Egypt  are  made.  From  this 
part  of  the  country  there  is  a  considerable  exportation  of 
grain,  linen  and  cotton  stuff's,  and  different  sorts  of  oil. 
It  receives  in  exchange  rice  and  salt  from  the  Delta,  soap, 
silk,  and  cotton  stuffs  from  Syria,  and  diff*erent  European 
articles,  such  as  iron,  lead,  copper,  woollen  cloths,  and 
tar. 

Rote  wa-  It  is  only  in  Faioom  that  rose  water  is  made.  When  the 
roses  are  plenty,  thirty  sets  of  apparatus  are  employed  at 
Medineh  for  distilling  them.  The  apparatus  is  very  sim- 
ple. The  same  place  also  contains  manufactures  of  woollen, 
cotton,  and  linen  stuffs  and  shawls.  Sometimes  8000  shawls 
are  exported  from  this  place  in  a  month. 

Abyuinian     The  Caravans  from  Abyssinia  travel  northward  through 

caravans.  ^,^^  desert,  on  the  east  of  the  Nile,  as  far  as  Esneh.  They 
bring  ivory  and  ostrich  feathers;  but  their  principal  trade 
consists  in  gum  and  young  slaves  of  both  sexes.  Cairo  is  the 
ultimate  destination  of  the  latter,  and  the  place  where  their 
sales  are  made.  They  carry  home  Venetian  glass  manufac- 
tures. Woollen  dresses,  cotton  and  linen  stuffs,  blue  shawls, 
and  some  other  articles  which  they  purchase  at  Sioot  and  at 
Kenneh.  The  Ababdeh  and  Bisharieh  tribes  alse  come  to 
Esneh  for  metals,  utensils,  and  such  grain  as  they  require. 
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Tbey  sell  slavesy  camels,  acacia  gum  which  thejr  gather  in  bocmb: 
their  deserts,  and  the  charcoal  which  they  make  from  the  ^^^i* 
acacia  trees;  but  tlie  roost  valuable  commodity  which  they 
bring  is  senna,  which  they  gather  in  the  mountains  between 
the  Nile  .and  the  Red  Sea,  as  high  as  Syene,  and  farther 
south,  where  it  grows  without  culture.  The  inhabitants  of 
Ooobanieli,  a  village  four  hours  walk  below  Syene,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile,  form,  every  year,  in  company  with 
the  Ababdebs,  a  caravan,  which  goes  to  the  interior  of  the 
deserts  which  lie  south-west  from  the  first  cataract  to  col- 
lect alum,  which  was  formerly  a  considerable  part  of  the  ex- 
ports of  Egypt. 

The  trade  to  Cosseir,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  on-  Commerce 
ly  a  feeble  remnant  of  that  by  which  Egypt  was  once  en- '''^''''''''' 
riched.  The  exports  are  wheat,  flour,  barley,  beans,  lentils, 
■ugar,  carthamom  flowers,  oil  of  lettuce,  and  butter.  The 
importations  are,  coffee,  cotton  cloth,  Indian  muslins,  En- 
glish silks,  spices,  incense,  and  Cashmere  shawls.  This 
trade  is  conducted  by  persons  going  on  their  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca. 

Two  caravans  arrive  every  year  from  Darfoor,  each  com-  caravaM 
posed  of  4000  or  5000  camels,  led  by  200  or  300  persons,  J"*™  ^*'" 
who  bring  to  Sioot  and  to  Cairo  elephants*  teeth,  rhinoce- 
ros' horns,  ostrich  feathers,  gum-arabic,  tamarinds,  natron, 
and  slaves,  the  number  of  which  averages  5000  or  6000  an- 
nually, chiefly  young  girls  or  women.  One  author  says 
that  the  number  of  slaves  sometimes  amounts  to  1S,000,  and 
that  of  the  camels  to  15,000. 

Egypt  also  receives  caravans  from  Syria,  from  Barbary,  other  ca- 
and  from  Sennaar.  Those  from  Syria  bring  cottons,  tobac-  '•^*°*' 
CO,  silk  and  woollen  stuff's,  wax,  honey,  dried  raisins,  and 
other  objects  of  consumption.  The  caravans  from  Sennaar 
are  smaller  than  those  from  Darfoor,  and  bring  nearly  the 
same  articles,  together  with  civets,  and  the  teeth  and  skins 
of  the  hippopotamus.* 

*  Mem.  8ur  TEgypte,  IV.  p.  81. 
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BMK.  S«oh  is  the  preaent  languishing  condition  of  Egypt»  thatce- 

U(ii«    lebrated  country  which  was  once  covered  with  towns^  %tm- 

ples*  palaces*  obelisks  and  pyramids.    Tet  Egypt  is  still  m 

civilized  and  happy  country  in  con^parison  of  some  othen 

in  Africa  which  are  immediately  to  come  imder  our  review* 
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SOTPT.  1 1ft 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  give  a  comparative  tabular  book 
view  of  the  ancient  and  modern  divisions  of  Egypt.  For  ^^'^ 
such  a  task  we  have  not  sufficient  data.    The  reader  who  ' 

wishes  for  such  information  as  history  affords  on  this  sub- 
ject* may  consult  a  work  by  the  learned  M.  Champollion, 
entitled,  ^  TEgypte  sous  les  Pharaons.^' 
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BOOK  LXIIL 


NUBIA,  ABYSSINIA,  AND  THE  COASTS  OF  BEJA 

AND  HABESH. 


BOOK  Wb  have  described  the  region  of  the  lower  Nile,  with  a 
XXIII.  minuteness  corresponding  to  its  great  celebrity.  Our  sur- 
vey of  the  countries  situated  on  the  higher  parts  of  the 


S?Upper  c®"**®®  "f  ^his  river  will  be  somewhat  more  rapid.  In  the 
NUe.  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  convenient  not  to  in- 
clude in  this  division  the  countries  yet  unknown  which  are 
watered  by  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  before  it  joins  the  Nile  of 
Abyssinia.  The  region  now  to  be  described,  being  thus 
restricted,  will  correspond  to  the  JEt'iiopia  supra  JEgyptum 
of  the  ancients,  a  country  concerning  which  ancient  history 
furnishes  us  with  some  scattered  light,  such  as  the  accounto 
contained  in  the  history  of  Herodotus,  the  researches  of 
Strabo,  the  travels  of  Arteroidorus  and  Agatharchides,  to 
which  are  to  be  added  the  inscriptions  of  Adulis,  which 
are  monuments  of  the  expeditions  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies, 
or  of  an  Abyssinian  king,*  and  the  information  given  by 
Pliny  the  naturalist,  as  stated  in  our  History  of  Geogra- 
phy. 

NvBiA«         The  first  country  which  is  entered  by  a  person  ascend- 
darhM^"'*   ^^S  ^^^  Nile,  above  the  first  cataract,  is  Nubia,  a  most  ex- 
tensive region,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  vague  and  un- 

^  Compare  the  account  in  the  History  of  Geography  with  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Salt,  and  with  Silvestre  de  Sacy's  Mem.  sur  Ilnscription  d'Adulis. 
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certain.     Bakooi  makes   llie   road  along  tlic'cast  bank  of     book 
tha  Ni|p,#   thirly   days  journey   in    length.     Etliisi.   who   ^^'"- 
moBt  probably  inrludeii  Sennaar  tmiler  the  same  name,  says 
that  two  iDunths  are  reijuired  for  crossing  Nubia.f  an  ac- 
count which  in  that   case   cnincidea    with   the  journals  of 
Foncet  and  Bruce. 

While  authors  difler  widely  in  several  partinilars  rela-ciim»w. 
tive  to  Nubia,  they  all  agree  respecting  the  physical  aspect 
of  the  country.  From  January  to  April  it  i»  acorched  up 
with  insupportable  heats.  The  rainy  season  lasts  from 
June  to  September,  with  frequent  irregularities.  The 
thermometer  sometimes  reaches  119  degrees  of  Faliren- 
heit,  and  the  burning  sands  render  travelling  impracticable 
except  by  night.):  The  high  lands  consist  entirely  of 
frightful  deserts.  That  which  is  called  the  Desert  of  Nu-  DeMiu. 
bia  cstends  on  the  east  of  the  Nile  from  Syen€  to  Gooz. 
The  traveller  constantly  marches  either  over  deep  sand  or 
sharp  stones.  In  several  places  the  ground  is  covered  with 
a  stratum  of  rock-salt,  or  studded  with  masses  of  granite, 
Jasper,  or  marble.  Now  and  then  we  find  a  grove  of  stunt- 
ed acacias,  or  tufts  of  colocynth  and  of  senna.  The  tra- 
Tclkr  often  finds  no  water  to  allay  hts  thirst,  except  what 
ia  brackish  and  putrid,  for  the  murderous  Arab,  the  san- 
guinary Bisharccn,  the  fanatical  Jaholee,  the  Takakee,  and 
the  Shaigee,  lie  in  ambush  near  the  few  springs  which  the 
country  contains.^  The  western  desert,  less  arid  and  less 
extensive,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Bahiouda.  Between 
these  two  solitudes,  condemned  by  nature  to  an  unvarying 
and  utter  sterility,  lies  (he  narrow  vale  of  the  Nile,  which, 
though  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  regular  inundations 
in  consequence  of  the  height  of  the  surface  above  the  river, 
bas  some  districts,  and  more  particularly  islands,  in  which 
a  high  degree  of  fertility  rewards  the  industry  of  those 
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■  Nalcs  el  Eitr.  d«  MSS.  cfe  la  Bibliflih.  du  Roi,  11.  396. 

t  Ediisi  Clim.  I.  4.  Haiiinann,  Comm.  da  Ote(.  Edriu,  p.  5U. 

%  KbMedt,  Afiic*.  eil.  Eicharn.  ArRb.  p.  19. 

>Biuc«,  I.  vm.eb.  1I.CIIZ. 
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16  NUBIA. 

BOOK  who  raise  bjr'arfificial  means  the  waters  of  the  river.*  The 
XXIII.  southern  parts  of  Nubia,  watered  by  the  Tacazz^,  the 
'  '  Bahr-el-Azurek,  and  the  Babr-el-Abiad,  present  a  very 
different  appearance.  Under  the  shade  of  close  forests^ 
or  on  the  verdant  surface  of  vast  meadows,  are  seen  some- 
times the  heavy  buffalo,  sometimes  the  fleet  gazelle.  Fre- 
quently, howevfir,  the  extreme  heat,  the  rains,  and  the 
formidable  swarms  of  the  saltsalya  fly,  spread  desolation 
over  these  countries,  which  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Sen- 
naar.  The  dourra  and  the  bammia,  (the  last  of  which  is 
described  by  Prosper  Alpinus,)  are  the  principal  sorts  of 
grain,  though  wheat  and  millet  are  also  cultivated.  Two 
sorts  of  senna  are  exported ;  but  the  sugar  cane,  which 
abounds  along  the  course  of  the  Nile,  is  not  turned  to  any 
account.  The  ebony  tree  predominates  in  the  forestSyf 
which  also  contain  many  species  of  palms. 
Vegetable      r^^^  Jicoda  Vera  and  JUitnosa  niloHcaf  from  which  tbe 

pecies. 

gum  is  obtained,  extend  from  Egypt  to  Darfoor.  Pliny 
seems  to  reckon  the  large  wild  cotton  tree  among  the  trees 
of  Nubia4  About  the  ancient  Meroe  apple  trees,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  ceased  to  prosper,  and  the  sheep  were 

inimaif.  covered  with  hair  instead  of  wool.$  Elephants,  rhinoce- 
roses, gazelles,  ostriches,  and  all  the  African  animals,  per- 
haps even  the  giraffe,||  are  to  be  seen  in  Nubia.    The  gold 

tfioeraif.  gf  Sennaar  is  sometimes  mentioned ;  but,  though  Ibn-al- 
Ooardy  says  that  there  are  mines  of  this  metal  in  Nubia,  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  their  situation.  The  famous 
mountain  of  emeralds,  which  was  said  to  be  in  Nubia,  be- 
longs to  its  northern  part,  or  rather  to  the  south  of  Egypt. 
It  is  called  Zubarah,  and  is  not  far  from  the  Red  Sea. 
Of  these  mines,  in  their  present  state,  we  have  already  gi- 
ven  an  account     Strabo  and   Uiodorus  tell  us  that;  the 

•  PoDcet,  Lettref  MIf.  t.  IV.  t  Plin.  1.  VI.  chap.  30.' 

f  Idem,  lib.  XIII.  cap.  12.  4  Strabo,  lib.  XVII.  p.  565.  Casaub. 

II  Bar%  H«brBU8,  cit6  par  Bruns. 
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ancient  Meroif  which  corresponds  with  Southern  Nubia^  con-    book 
tained  mines  of  gold,  of  copper,  and  of  iron.*  xxiii. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  give  any  precise  account  of  ^j^j~7 
the  political  subdivisions  of  a  country  so  little  known,  and 
involved  in  so  wild  a  state  of  anarchy.  We  shall  merely 
give  a  few  rapid  sketches  on  the  subject  Turkish  Nubia  Turkish 
extends  from  Assooan,  or  Syene^  to  the  fort  of  Ibriro,  (or 
Ibrahim,)  which  Father  Sicard  digniBes  with  the  title  of  its 
capital.f  The  power  of  the  beys  or  pashas  of  Egypt  over 
this  remote  district,  has  always  been  uncertain  and  tempo- 
rary. At  present  the  energetic  and  enterprising  Pasha  Ma- 
homed Ali  has  extended  his  arms  to  a  great  distance  up  the 
]S^ile,  having  subdued  the  whole  of  Nubia  Proper^  and  evei^ 
taken  Sennaar. 

Egyptian  Nubia  contains,  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  si^etches  c 

numerous  monuments  of  ancient  art,  as  temples,  obelisks,  and  anu- 
and  statues.    Some  of  these  monuments  areEgjptian^  others  q")'*®"* 
Grecian. 

At  Tafia,  the  granite  rocks  rise  prerupt  on  each  side  of 
the  Nile,  the  chain  crossing  it  at  this  place,  and  appearing 
as  if  a  passage  had  been  cut  through  it  for  the  river.  At 
Katabishi  there  are  ruins  of  some  Sarasenic  houses,  and 
an  elegant  Egyptian  temple,  thonght  to  have  been  built  In 
the  time  of  the  Ptolemies ;  in  that  neighbourhood  the  ruins 
of  a  small  Grecian  temple  are  observed,  which  has  been 
overturned  by  violence.  Lately  a  golden  Grecian  lamp 
was  found  buried  under  the  ruins. 

Deir,  the  capital  of  lower  Nubia,  consists  of  several  groups  Deir. 
of  houses,  built  of  earth  intermixed  with  stones. 

Ibrim  is  built  on  a  rock  at  the  river's  edge,  but  the  houses  ibrim. 
have  been  deserted  ever  since  the  Mamelukes  left  the  place 
on  their  retreat  to  Pongola. 

Mr.  Belzoni  is  the  first  recent  traveller  who  has  ascend- 
ed the  river  beyond  Ibrim.      He  found  the  remains  of  a 
weU  constructed  tower  on  the  island  of  Hogos.    The  people  Hogos. 
hero  are  exceedingly  poor  and  dirty,  sometimes  eating  thp 

*  Diod.  Sic.  1.  p.  29,  p.  145.    West. 

t  N.  M^Di.  de  la  Comp.  de  Jesus,  II.  l&<i. 


BOOK    raw  entrails  nr  animals,  nftpr  dipping  them  once  slightly  in 
XXIII.   water.     At  Ebsambool  arc  some  temples  anil  colossal  sta- 

~7  tues.     Some  oftlic  Utter  cut  out  of  tlie  solid  rork.  are  thirty 

lioui.  feet  high.  The  inhabitants  »f  the  place  and  neigh bnurliood 
lead  the  most  abject  lives  that  can  be  imagined.  The  Ca- 
chef  and  his  servants  make  the  freest  use  of  the  property  of 

I  the  people,  taking  uitliout   ceremony  whatever   they  want. 

I  IfrcfuAed  they  nse  force,  and   if  resisted  they  murilcr  the 

I  opponent.     In  this  manner  all  the  lime  of  the  rulers  is  spent; 

r  and  in  this  manner  they  live.     Their  piirrbases   and  salea 

are  entirely  conducted  by  barter,  and  Mr.  Belzoni  fuund  it 

I  almost  impossible  to  convince  them  that  money  could  pro- 

cure dnurra  or  other  articles  from  Syeiie  and  other  distant 
place.. 

At  Ooadt-Halfa,  above  Ebsambool,  is  the  second  cataract. 
The  rock  forming  it  is  black,  probably  basaltic.  It  seems 
not  to  he  navigable  at  any  season.  The  high  lands  of 
nortliern  Nubia  are  inhabited  by  two  almost  independent  no- 
made  tribes.     One  of  them  lives  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile, 

!B«tibrBt.  and  is  called  the  Barabraa.  They  are  a  very  lean  race  of 
men,  apparently  destitute  both  of  fat  and  of  Besh,  and  mado 

>.  up  of  nerves  and  tendons,  with  a   few  muscular  fibres,  more 

I  elastic  than  strong.     Their  shining  skin  is  of  a  transparent 

black  and  brown.  They  have  no  resemblance  to  the  ne- 
groes of  the  neat  of  Africa.  Their  hollow  eyes  sparkle 
tinder  an  uncommoidy  projecting  eye-brow,  their  nostrils 
are  large,  the  nose  sharp,  (he  mouth  wide,  yet  the  tips  thin; 
the  hair  of  the  head  and  beard  is  thin  and  in  small  tufts. 
Wrinkled  at  an  early  age,  but  always  lively,  always  nimble, 
they  only  betray  their  age  by  the  whiteness  of  their  beards. 
Their  physiognomy  is  cheerful,  and  their  dispositions  lively 
and  good  humoured.  In  Egypt  they  are  generally  employ- 
ed to  watch  the  magazines  and  wood-yards.  They  dress  in 
a  piece  of  white  or  blue  woollen  cloth,  earn  very  little,  sub- 

LBist  on  next  to  nothing,  and  arc  always  attached  and  faith- 
ful to  their  masters.* 
•' 
loi. 
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*  CwlBX,  Kta,  BUI  lei  Bainbiai,  diini  la  Dosciipl.  do  I'EeTpie. 
lOI.  6*.  4 
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The  ie^evia  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Nile,  from  the    book 
Tftlley  of  Cosseir  till  Vie  proceed  far  south  in  Nubia*  are   ^^^'i* 
occupied  by  the  Ababdes.    Tliey   are  enemies  to  all  the  ^^^  ^^^ 
tribes  which  live  between  the  valley  of  Cosseir  and  thed^s. 
isthmus  of  Suez.    The   Ababdes  diflfcr  entirely   in  their 
customs,  language,  and  dress,  from   the  Arabs  found  in 
Egypt.    They  are  black,  but  ha\e  the  same  form  of  head 
as  the  Europeans.*    Their  heads  are  uncovered,  but  their 
hair  is  worn  long.    Their  clothing  consists  of  a  piece  of 
cloth  fixed  over  the  haunches.     They  anoint  their  bodies^ 
and  particularly  their  J^eads,  with  suet.    They  have  no  fire- 
arms, and  few  horses.    They  rear  a  sort  of  camel  which 
they  call  ogieine,  which  is  smaller,  better  made,  and  more 
active  than  the  common  kind.    Their  warlike  amusements 
are  animated  by  a  music  less  pensive  and  dull  than  that 
of  the  Egyptians.    The  same  individual  is  both  poet  and 
musician,  and  he  accompanies  his  song  with  a  sort  of  man- 
doline.   They  are  Mahometans,  but  not  rigid.    They  bury 
their  dead  by  covering  the  bodies  with  stones. 

The  middle  part  of  Nubia  contains  a  state  or  kingdom  State  of 
concerning  which  we  have  little  recent  information.  i|^°"s°'^ 
goes  under  the  name  of  Dongola,  which  is  also  the  name 
of  the  capitair— a  city  rich  and  commercial,  and  containing 
10,000  families,  according  to  the  Arabian  authors  of  the 
middle  age.t  Poncet  found  the  city  ill  built,  the  cabins 
formed  of  clay,  and  the  intervening  spaces  encumbered 
with  sand-hills.^  The  castle  which  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  city  is  spacious  but  poorly  fortified,  though  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  Arabs  in  check.  The  fields,  watered  by 
the  Nile,  exhibit  in  the  month  of  September  an  agreeable 
verdure.  The  people  conjoin  great  ferocity  with  great 
canning.  The  palace,  like  those  of  all  the  kings  of 
Africa,  is  a  vast  cottage.  According  to  Thevenot,  the 
king  of  Dongola  paid  a  tribute  in  cloth  to  the  king  of 

•  M6111.  tar  TEgypte,  III.  p.  380. 

t  Leo  AfricanuB,  VII.  cap.  17.    Bakooi,  be, 

t  Poncet,  Lettr.  ^if.  IV.  p.  8.    (/f,  B,  Gondala  is  a  typographical  error.) 


■  Sennaai'.  Tlic  inliabitants  esport  slaves,  gold  dust,  and 
'  ostrich  feallierij,  and,  according  to  Len,  musk  and  sandal- 
""wood.  They  arc  Barabra^,  or,  as  Thevenot  calls  tliem, 
BaiberinK.  Pei-anns  of  rank  here  go  bareheaded,  their 
Jiair  being  disposed  in  trenscs,  and  their  whole  tlnthing 
consists  in  a  rude  vest  without  sleeves.  They  are  very 
skilful  riders,  and  have  beautiful  horses.  Tiiey  pnifess  the 
religion  of  Mabomet,  and  continually  rrjieat  its  brief  and 
comiM-ehensivo  creed,  but  know  nothing  farther.  Their 
lives  are  extremely  dissolute.  The  Mamelukes,  when  they 
fled  from  Egypt,  lately  took  possession  of  Dongola.  but 
stihsequently  Mahomed  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  carried  his 
virtoriiius  arms  to  this  part  uf  Nubia,  and  added  it  to  Lis 
dominions. 

"  Ascending  to  the  confluence  of  the  great  Nile  with  tho 
Nile  uf  Abyssinia,  ne  enter  the  territories  of  tt>c  kingdom 
of  Sennaar,  which  occupy  the  space  assigned  by  the  an- 
cients to  the  famous  empire  of  ^eroe,  the  origin  of  which 
is  lost  amidst  the  darkness  of  antiquity.  Many  writers, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  have  considered  it  as  the  cradio 
of  all  tho  religious  and  political  institutions  of  Egypt,* 
and  it  must  at  least  he  admitted  to  have  been  a  very  civi- 
lized and  a  very  powerful  state.  Bruce  thought  that  he 
naw  the  ruins  of  its  capital  under  the  village  of  Shandy, 
opposite  to  the  isle  of  Kurgus.  The  distances  given  by 
Herodotus  and  Eratosthenes  coincide  very  well  with  that 
position;  and  the  island  which,  according  to  Pliny,  formed 
the  port  of  Meroe,  is  fuund  to  correspond  with  equal  pro- 
bability. 

The  JV^bse  of  Ptolemy  li\ed  more  to  the  west.  They 
probably  extended  tu  the  countries  adjoining  the  Nile, 
aibove  the  fall  of  Meroo.  Tlieso  people  are  a  gentle  sort 
of  Negroes,  with  small  featui-es,  uoully  hair,  flat  noses, 
speaking  a  soft  sonorous  language  totally  distinct  (k^iin 
that  of  their  neighbours.     They  are  idolaters,  or  rather,  ac- 

•  HeeMi).  trttm  uber  Polilkk,  Ac.  I.  983.  kc.  Ut  e.lilion. 
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cording  to  Bnice.  they  appear  to  havo  preaerred  some  tra-  book 
ces  of  the  ancient  religion  of  Uie  Sabeans.  They  woi-Hhip  "■**"■ 
the  moiin,  and  alnayndo  homage  to  that  luminary  nh lie  she 
sliinen  during  the  night.  At  new  moon  they  issue  from  their 
dark  IiuIh,  and  prnnnuiire  some  forms  of  religious  worda. 
They  seemed  to  Brure  to  show  less  respect  to  the  aun.  The 
NiibiB  reseinhip  the  Mahometans  in  being  rircumrhed,  hut 
they  keep  florkt  of  pigs,  and  eat  pork  fn-ely.  They  proba- 
bly were  once  subdued  hy  the  Arabs ;  for,  acrnrding  to  Ba- 
kno:,*  the  Nubians  had  a  king  of  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Hoineriten.  ft  is  [Kisaible.  however,  as  this  same  author  af- 
firms, that  they  may  have  been  Christians.  The  Christian 
religion  was  lost  for  want  of  priests,  which  they  could  no 
longer  procure  from  Egypt,  and  with  which  the  Abyssinians 
refused  to  supply  them-t 

In  1504,  a  negro  nation,  till  then  unknown,  leaving  thcrhg  si,i;. 
-west  hank  of  the  White  River,  or  Bahr-el-Abiad.  embarked  >°°><<' 
on  this  river,  and  came  down  to  invade  the  lands  of  the  Nu- 
bian Arabs.     The  event  of  a  very  bloody  battle  proved  fa- 
vourable to  their  cause.     These  negroes  called  themselves 
Shillmiks.     They  demanded  that  the  Arabs  should  give  them 
every  year  one  half  of  their  Qurks.     On  this  coiiditinn,  ihey 
allowed  the  Arabs  to  retain  their  own  chief,  under  the  title  of 
Tved-agid,  and  lieutenant  of  their  maUk.     On  the  Blue  Riv- 
er, or  Abyttsinian  Nile,  the  Shillnoka  founded  the  city  of  city  or 
Sennaar,  which,  according  to  Pnncet,(a)  contained  100,000  ^•'"'■ar. 
inhabitants.^     It  is  a  commercial  place,  and  sends  caravans 
to  Egypt,  to  Nigritia,  and  to  the  port  of  Jidda  in  Arabia. 
The  brick  walls  of  the  malek's  palace,  and  some  Peitiian 
tapestry  dixplHyed  in   ihc  interior,  announce  the  magnifi- 
cence of  a  great  sovci-cign  for  this  country.     The  town  is 
nearly  on  the  same  level  with  the  riveri  being  only  as  high 
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BOOK    above  it  as  to  pre vrnt  the  danger  of  being  flooded.    The 
^**^'*  soil  of  the  ailj'tining  diHtrirt*  for  a  breadth  of  two  miles  on 
'  each  side  of  the  river*  is  uncommotiiy  rirh  and  fertile^  and 

produces  great  abundance  of  food.  But  the  country  is  un- 
healthy to  men,  and  no  domestic  animals  can  live  in  it.  The 
latter  are  reared  on  the  neighbouring  sands.  The  king  of 
Sennaar  cannot  maintain  a  single  horse,  v^hile  the  sheik  of 
the  desert  has  a  regular  establishment  of  cavalry. 

To  the  north  of  Sennaar  we  find  Gherri»  the  ancient  ca« 
pital  of  the  Nubians ;  ilalfaya*  which  is  built  of  hewn  stone  ; 
Harbagi*  in  a  wooded  country,  where  the  yellow  and  blue 
flowers  of  a  very  thorny  acacia  exhale  their  perfumes,  and 
where  the  scene  is  animated  with  paroquets,  and  a  thousand 
other  birds.    To  the  south  we  find  Gisine,  in  the  midst  of  a 
forest  of  doomy  palms,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  for 
making  sails  and  cordage,  while  their  fruit  contains  a  juice 
very  pleasant  to  drink;*  then  Deleb;  and,  after  crossing  a 
forest  of  tamarind  trees,  we  find  Serke,  a  tow  n  of  700  houses 
on  the  frontier  of  Abyssinia. 
loTern-         The  Shillooks  were  originally  idolaters,  but  their  inters 
**'^^        course  with  the  Egyptians  brought  them  over  to  MahometaB- 
ism.    Their  government  is  despotic,  yet  mild.    They  attach 
to  the  title  of  slave  the  same  honour  which  in  Europe  is  con« 
nected  with  that  of  a  nobleman.    The  kingdom  is  beredita* 
ry,  descending  to  the  eldest  son,  and  all  the  other  sons  are 
put  to  death.    A  council  of  the  grandees  of  the  state  has  the 
power  of  deposing  the  sovereign,  or  condemning  him  to 
death.     During  his  reign,  there  is  one  of  his  relations  whoso 
office  it  is  to  act  the  executi(mer*s  part  in  case  of  his  condem- 
nation, and  who  has  the  title  of  the  royal  hangman.     It  is  a 
place  of  great  distinction ;  and  the  individual  whff holds  it  lives 
on  terms  of  sufficient  cordiality  with  the  prince  to  whom  he 
atandsin  sosingulara  relation.  Someof  them  havehad  repeat- 
ed occasion  to  exercise  their  function.    The  army  consists  of 
1800  Shillook  cavalry,  and  1 2,000  N ubians  armed  with  lances, 
to  the       The  name  of  Fungi  by  which  the  Shillooks  are  called,  is,  ac- 
wi.^      cording  to  Bruns^  only  an  honourable  title  of  Arabic  de« 

•  Foncpt,  p.  47, 
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riration*  signiTying  victors.    But  it  ia  worthy  of  remark,    sooK 
that  the  Portuguese  give  the  name  of  Functipna  to  a  natiun   l"*"'- 
in  the  rif  ighbourliooil  of   Congo.     Sennaar,  tiowever,  is  in-  — ^^^ 
eluded  among  the  recent  ciin(|ue8ts  of  the  Pasha  of  Eg^pt; 
and  if  the  furmer  government,  witli  its  laws  and  arrange- 
metils,  is  permitted  to  remain,  it  is  only  as  the  vassal  of  that 
Turkish  |mwer. 

Arcording  In  some  geographers,   we  must  also  compre-Sauihdo 
head  in  Nubia  three  pnivinces  situated  to  ihe  south  of  Sen- '"""''***' 
naar.   I'he  firnt  is  I^l-Aire,  situated  on  both  sides  of  a  great 
river,  a  rountry  peopled  by  fishermen,  who  in  their  email 
barks  bnlilly  pass  the  ratararts. 

Kordafan  extends  along  the  Bahr-el-Abiad.  There  a 
trade  is  carried  on  in  >jlaves,  brought  from  Dyre  and  from 
Tegia,  unknown  countries  of  the  interior. 

Lastly,  the  country  of  Fazuelo  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Bahr-el-Azurek.  or  the  Nile  of  Abyssinia.  The  public 
revenues  here  are  paid  in  gold  or  in  slaves.  These  three 
countries,  howeter.  seem  to  undergo  a  fref)Uent  change  of 
masters,  and,  arcording  to  Browne.  Kordofan  was  about 
twenty  years  ago  subject  to  the  sultan  of  Darfoor. 

We  might  have  now  given  a  sketch  of  the  coast  of  Nubia 
on  the  Arabian  Gulf,  but  several  reasons,  both  geographical 
and  historical,  have  determined  us  to  cn»inect  that  territory 
in  the  same  description  with  the  coast  of  Abyssinia,  which 
will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  part  uf  the  present  Book. 


1 


I 


To  the  south  of  Nuhia  are  situated  the  extensive  pro-Aaiss;. 
vinres  which  belong,  or  have  belonged,  to  the  kingdom  of""- 
Ethiopia,  more  generally  knonn  by  the  name  of  Abtssi- 
Tit\.  Wc  have  not  much-certain  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  this  country.  The  accounts  given  by  the 
Arabian  geographers,  Bakooi,  Edrisi,  and  most  parlicolarly 
by  Macrizi.f  show  us  that  (he  Mahometans  have  had  little 
connection  witb  this  Christian  empire.    The  modern  geo- 

•  Afrlka,  1. 11. 1).  31.  t  Biuns,  Ar.ika,  II.  49—57. 
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graphy  of  the  country  is  almost  entirely  derived  from  the 
^""***  travels  of  the  Portuguese,  Alvarez*  Bermudez,  Payz»  AI- 
meida>  and  Lobo,  carefully  extracted  by  their  countryman 
Tellezy  and  leurnedly  commented  on  by  the  German  Ludol^ 
the  Strabo  of  these  countries.  To  this  we  must  add  a  few 
notices  furnished  by  I'hevenot  and  Poncet.  An  important 
narrative  by  Petit-la-Croix,  dated  in  1700,  partly  drawn  up 
from  information  furnished  by  Abyssinians  whom  the  author 
had  known  in  B  rypt«  exists  in  manuscript  in  the  library  at 
Leydon.*  At  last  in  the  eighteenth  century  apfieared  the 
famous  work  <>f  Mr.  Bruce,  the  best  known,  though  not  the 
purest  of  all  our  sources  of  information*  It  has  since  re- 
ceived conficmation  in  some  points,  and  correction  in  others, 
from  Mr.  Salt 

It  is  with  these  insufficient  materials  that  geography  has 
to  make  out  a  description  of  Abyssinia.  This  description 
must  therefore  be  vague  and  incomplete.  Our  account 
of  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  country  does  not  admit 
Situation  ^^  rigorous  precision;  for  the  limits  which  separate  the 
and  extent,  ^bygsiiiiaiis  from  Nubia  on  the  north,  from  the  Gall^ 
on  the  south->we€t  and  south,  and  from  the  kingdom  of 
Adel  on  the  south-east,  constantly  depend  on  the  uncertain 
issne  of  frequent  appeals  to  arms.  If  we  include  in  it  the 
coasts  of  the  Red  sea,  and  the  provinces  occupied  by  the 
Gallas,  we  may  give  Abyssinia  a  length  of  560  miles,  froni 
the  1 5th  to  the  7th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  a  breadth 
of  640  miles  from  the  d2d  to  the  42d  degree  of  east  longi- 
tude. Taken  in  this  geographical  and  historical  accepta- 
tion, Abyssinia  would  have  an  extent  of  322,000  square 
miles.  This  country  corresponds  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  ^Ethiopia  supra  •Egyptum  of  the  ancients,  and,  al- 
DiAient  ^^^S^  ^®  ^^  certain  that  the  denomination  of  Ethiopi- 
fuunee.  ans  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  has  been  employed  to  signify 
every  people  of  a  deep  complexion,  the  Abyssinians  still 
call  themselves  Itiapiawafh  and  their  country  Itiopia.    Bu^; 

*  Biiernstahl,  Voyage,  p.  391.  (in  German.)  Brans,  Afrikt,  11.  $5, 
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tiiey  prefer  the  name  of  AgRZian  for  the  people,  anil  that    book 
of  Agazi,  or  Ghez  for  the  kiiigilom.     The  name  of  Ha-   ^''J"- 
besh,  given  to  them  by  the  Mahnmrtanft,   and  fr^m   whirh 
the   Europeans    have  coined   Rurh    names   h^   Massi   and 
•Sbyssini,  is  nn  Arabic  term,  nignifying,  "  a  mixeil  i>enple," 
and  the  Abyssinian^  arornfuily  diMclain)  it.* 

ConBideretl  as  a  wlioloi  Abyssinia  forms  a  table-land 
gently  inclined  to  the  north-vettt.  and  liaving  two  great 
steeps  on  the  east  and  on  the  south  ;  (he  fust  towards  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  and  the  second  towards  the  interior  ofMouDiainj, 
Africa.  Do  these  two  steeps  consist  of  regular  chains? 
or  arc  they  only  crowned  with  isolated  mountains)  like 
liamalmon  and  Amba-Gedeon  I  These  are  questions  which 
we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  answer.  Travellers  only  speak 
in  a  general  way  of  the  extraordinary  cundgiiration  of  thcsa 
mountains.  They  shoot  up  almost  every  where  in  sharp 
peaks,  and  are  ascended  by  means  of  rD|)es  and  ladders. 
The  rocks  resemble  the  ramparts  and  traces  of  ruined 
towns.  Father  Tellez  pretends  that  these  mountains  are 
higher  than  the  Alps.f  but  we  find  them  nowhere  capped 
with  snow,  exce|i(.  perhaps,  the  Samen  mountains  in  the 
province  of  Tigre.  and  th»t  of  Namera  in  Gujam.^ 

The  number  of  rivers  which  take  their  rise  in  this  cotin-  Riveit. 
try  is  one  evidence  uf  its  great  elevation.  Beginning  in  the 
west,  Ihe  Malrg,  the  Bahr-el-Azurek,  or  Abyssinian  Nile, 
(the  Mtapus  of  the  ancients.)  the  Rahad,  which  receives 
the  Dender,  and  Ihe  Tacazze.  whirh  receives  the  Mareb, 
all  contribute  to  form  or  to  augment  the  great  Nile,  while 
tlie  Uanazi)  and  the  Hawash  disap|>ear  under  the  sand  be- 
fore reacliing  the  Arabian  Gulf.  The  Zebee  runs  perhaps 
to  the  coasts  uf  Zaiiguehar.  According  to  Petit- la- Croix, 
it  is  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  southern  plateau.^  We  must 
also  take  notice  of  the  great  lake  Dembca>  which,  like  all 


*  Ludalf,  Hisl.  1- 1,  ch.  t.  Commeiil.  p.  SO. 
t  Ludolf,  H»l.  I.  6. 

t  Loba,  Hitl.  £ih.  I.  p.  141.     Hial.  lie  ^t  qu 

•  Biunf,  Affiltl.  II.B1. 
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ttoM  of  iha  torrid  bobc^  changes  its  size  with  the  revola*^ 
xanii.  tioDs  of  the  seasons. 

«  In  gen^vlf  the  rivers,  the  rains,  and  the  elevation  of  the 

ntttnT     sarfiu^e,  render  the  temperature  much  rooler  than  that  ot 
Egjrpt  and  of  Nubia.    Tlie  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  judg- 
ing by  the  feelings  of  the  human  body,  is  much  less  thaa 
that  indicated  by  the  theiinometf  r.*    Some  of  the  provinces 
are  even  more  temperate  than  Portugal  or  Spain ;  but  in 
the  low  villages,  the  effects  of  a  suffocating  heat  are  cpm- 
btned  with  those  of  the  exhalations  of  stagnant  water,  to 
give  origin  to  elephantiasis,  ophthalmia,  and  many  fatal 
diseases.! 
SMMot.        The  winter  in  Abyssinia,  in  so  far  as  weather  is  con- 
owned,  begins  in  June,  and  continues  till  the  beginning 
of   September.      The  rain,  often  attended    with  thunder 
and  dreadful  hurricanes,  obliges  the  inhabitants  \o  inter- 
mit all  their  labours,  and  put<i  a  stop  to  all  military  ope- 
ntiotts.^    The  other  months  of  the  year  are  not  entirely 
•zempt  from  inclement  weather.     The  finest    are  those 
of  December  and  January.    This  is  the  general  charac- 
tor  of  the  climate,  particularly  in  the  interior  of  the  coon- 
try.    But  the  mountainous  surface  of  Abyssinia  gives  rise 
to  many  variations.    In  the  east,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Red  Sea,  between  the  shore  and  the  mountains,  the  rainy 
season  begins  when  it  is  over  in  the  interior.    This  singu- 
larity greatly  surprised  Alvarez,   a  Portuguese,  who,  at 
Dobba,  found  himself  transported  at  once  from  winter  to 
sammer.^ 
Iiatrfti         Abyssinia«  being  full  of  mountains,  cannot  be  destitute  of 
1^^*     minerals.    According  to  the  manuscript  of  Petit-la-CitMZ^ 
it  contains  many  mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  sulphur,|| 
bat  no  mention  is  made  of  them  by  travellers.    The  wash- 

•  Blumenbacb^s  Notes  on  Bruce,  V.  274. 
t  Alvarez,  HisU  c.  41.  c.  67.    Bruce,  &c. 
X  Lobo,  Hist.  I.  101.    Bruce,  Ac. 
«  Hist.  c.  47. 
II  BrunSyH.  117. 
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ing  operations  of  Damota,  and  the  shallow  mines  of  Ena^  bosk 
rea*  produce  a  gold  of  extreme  fineness.*  Bruce  informs  i^xiil* 
us  tliat  the  finest  gold  is  found  in  the  western  provinces^  at 
the  feel  of  the  mountains  of  Dyre  and  Tegla.  The  great 
ldaln%  covered  with  nirk-salt*  at  the  bottom  of  the  eastern 
mountaiosv  have  exrit(*d  the  admirati«m  of  travellers.  The 
salt  here  forms  rrystals  of  uncommon  length. 

In  a  mountainous  humid  country,  warmed  by  a  vertical  Plants. 
ani^the  vegetable  kingdom  naturally  displays  a  magnift- 
cenee  which  botanists  are  sorry  they  have  not  an  opportunity 
of  sorveying.  On  this,  as  on  many  other  points,  Mr.  Bruce 
has  deceived  our  hopes.  He  gives  little  information  that  ia 
really  new.  The  eusso  tree*  for  example,  which  he  has 
■amed  Bankria  Mjssinicth  had  been  previously  described 
by  Qodigny.f  Messrs.  Blumenbach  and  Gmelin  had  been 
long  acquainted  with  the  girgin  a  gramineous  plant,  ^hich 
the  English  traveller  considered  as  a  discovery  of  his  own* 
The  trees  of  Abyssinia  hitherto  described,  though  probably 
not  the  principal  ones  of  the  country,  are  the  sycamore-fij^ 
the  Brytkrina  corallodendron^  the  tamarind,  tlie  date,  the 
eoflbe  tree,  a  large  tree  used  Tor  building  boats  which  Bruce 
calls  the  rak^  and  two  species  of  gum-bearing  mimosaSm 
The  Euphorbium  arborescena  is  found  on  some  of  the  arid 
Boantaias.  A  shrub  called  in  the  language  of  the  country 
ttoooginooSf  the  Brucea  antidysenterica  of  Bruce  and  Gmelin; 
is  justly  praised  by  the  English  traveller  for  its  medicid 
powers. 

The  chief  alimentary  plants  are  millet,  barley,  wheats  Aiimeota^ 
maise,  and  teff,  besides  which  tliere  are  many  others.    All  '^  ^  ^^^* 
traTellers  concur  in  praising  the  fine  wheaten  bread  of  Abys- 
sinia; hut  it  is  only  eaten  by  people  of  rank. 

The  teff  or  tafo  is  a  grain  smaller  than   mustard  seed, 
well  tasted,  and  not  liable  to  the  depredations  of  worms.:^ 

*  Alvarez,  c.  39.  c.  133.    Ludolf,  Hist.  1.  7.    Theventt,  II.  69.  p.  760. . 

t  Bruns,  Afrika,  ii.  115. 

%  Gmelin's  Appendix  to  Bruce^s  Travels,  p.  59  of  Rinteln^s  German  trans- 
lation. 
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aooE     Blumonbacti  thinks  that  it  ia  the  same  vith  the  Poa  Mysn- 
Xziti.   flj^Q^    The  garilcns  of  Abyssinia  rontairi  mnny  speries  of 
^■"^^  fruit  trees,  and  of  leguminnus  and  oily  plants  which  are  mi- 
knnwn  to  us.*     There  are  generally  two  harvest",  one  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season,  in  the  months  of  July.  Augu-<t.  and 
September;   the   other  in   spring.     At  Aduwa    and  in  the 
neighbourhood,  (here  nre  three  crops.     Uere,  as  in  Egypt, 
the  grain  is  thrashed  by  the  feet  of  rattle.     Some  vines  are 
cultivated,  and  wine  is  made,  though  in  very  small  quantity; 
,  for  this  liquor  is  not  much  relished  by  the  inhabitants,  who 

I  prefer  a  sort  of  hydromel  mixed  with  opium.     The  natives 

I  cultivate  great  quantities  of  a  herbaceous  alimentary  plant   < 

"  resembling  the  banana,  which  serves  them  for  bread,  and 

which  Loho  calls  msete.\  The  Cyperus  papyrus  is  found  in 
the  marshes  of  Abyssinia  as  well  as  in  Egypt.  Mr.  Bruce 
Annnaiic  jiggerts,  that  the  tree  which  produces  the  balm  of  Judea,  and 
myrrh,  is  indigenous  in  Abyssinia,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing, on  the  coast  of  Adel,  fn)m  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-mandeb 
to  Cape  Guardafooi.  He  expresses  his  apprehensions  that 
the  odoriferous  forests  of  that  country,  which  were  known 
even  to  Herodotus,^  were  cut  down  so  fast  that  they  were 
in  danger  of  soon  disappearing.  The  whole  of  Abyssinia  is 
scented  with  the  perfumes  exhaled  from  the  rosea,  jessa- 
mines, lilies,  and  primroses  with  which  the  fields  are  co- 
vered. 
Aciipili.  The  animal  kingdom  displays  equal  variety  and  abund- 
ance. The  cattle  arc  numerous  and  of  large  size,  witU 
horns  of  enormous  length.  There  are  wild  butlaloes,  which 
sometimes  attack  travellers.  The  ass  and  the  mule  supply 
in  this  country  the  place  of  the  camel.  The  horses,  which 
are  small  hut  extremely  lively,  as  iu  all  mountainous  coun- 
tries are  only  used  for  the  purposes  of  war.  The  two- 
Two-hoin- ijQpngil  rhiniicei'Os  is  seen  wanderine  in  numerous  flocks. 
ni.  This  animal  diScrs  essentially  from  the  onc-Lorncd  rhino- 
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ceros  of  Asia.    Lobo  and  Brace  both  think,  in  opposition    book 
to  the  general  opinion  of  naturalists,  that  the  one-horned  ^^^i'^* 
rhinoceros  is  also  found  in  Abyssinia.    But  Lobo  says  that  """"""^ 
he  has  found  in  the  accounts  given  by  some  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen, another  animal  quite  diffei*ent  from  the  rhinoceros. 
Tliis,  he  supposes  to  be  the  famous  unicorn,  which  resembles 
the  horse,  and  is  furnished  with  a  mane."*    Very  probably 
these  Portuguese  had  seen  the  same  animal  which  has  lately 
been  seen,  and  authentically  described,  by  Mr.  Campbell,  in 
exploring  the  south  of  Africa,  and  of  which  we  shall  give  an 
account  in  a  subsequent  Book. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  name  the  lions,  panthers,  and  vari- 
ous other  animals  of  the  cat  kind,  of  which  Africa  is  the 
native  country.  The  giraffe  extends  to  Abyssinia.  Mar-  ^i^  Gi- 
co  Polo  and  Bakooi,  an  Arabian  author,  long  ago  spoke  of 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  existence.  • 
Browne  says  that  it  is  found  in  Darfoor.  So  numerous, 
80  ferocious,  and  so  bold  are  the  hysenas  in  Abyssinia, 
tliat  they  sometimes  prowl  in  the  streets  of  the  towns  during 
the  night  There  are  also  wild  boars,  gazelles  or  ante- 
lopes, and  monkeys :  among  the  last  is  a  small  green  kind 
which  commits  serious  ravages  among  the  corn.  Lobo 
and  Petit-la-Croixf  describe  the  zebra  so  minutely  as  to  The  Zebra 
show  that  this  animal  is  found  in  Abyssinia.  The  wSsA- 
koko,  described  by  Mr.  Bruce,  is  the  Cavia  capenis  ac- 
cording to  Blumenbach,  and  the  booted  lynx  according  to 
6melin4  There  is  also  a  great  number  of  serpents  of  re- 
markable species,  and  enormous  in  size.  The  lakes  and  ri- 
vers swarm  with  hippopotami  and  crocodiles.  The  species 
of  birds  are  no  less  numerous.  One  of  these  is  the  great 
gilded  eagle.  Alvarez  and  Lobo  mention  many  singular 
birds  resembling  the  birds  of  paradise,  the  ostrich,  and 
etlier  species  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone;  but  aquatic  birds 
are  rare. 

•  Lobo,  Short  Relat.  p.  23. 
t  Idem  Voy.  Hist.  I.  291—292.  Bruns.  II.  91. 
X  See  Brucc^s  Travels,  Appendix. 
vol.  IV.  9 
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BOOK        Travellers  speak  of  many  species  of  wild  bees,  which 
JJl^^^  build  their  combs  under  ground,  and  produce  excellent  ho- 

Insects.  "^^•*  '''''®  ""^^^  remarkable  insect  is  a  fly,  tlie  sting  of 
which  is  dreaded  even  by  the  lion,  and  which  forces  whole 
tribes  to  change  their  residence,  a  circumstance  which  Aga- 
tharchides  had  anticipated  Bruce  in  remarking.!  The  lo- 
custs are  still  more  destructive.  Their  numberless  swarms 
devastate  whole  provinces,  and  involve  the  inhabitants  in 
the  miseries  of  famine.^ 

t^"of  ih'°"      ''''"'*'  general  description  of  so  extensive  a  country,  must 
uumber  of  bc  Subject  to  many  local  gradations  and  modiftcations,  de- 
Kovioces.  pending  on  the  different  positions  of  its  component  parts. 
But  our  topographical  information  respecting  Abyssinia  is 
so  limited  and  obscure,  that  we  cannot  even  give  a  complete 
enumeration  of  the  provinces*    Ludolf  speaks  of  nine  king- 
doms  and  five  pro\inces*  Thevenot,  from  the  information  of 
an  Ethiopian  ambassador,  says  there  are  seven  kingdoms 
and  twenty-four  provinces.    Bruce  mentions  nineteen  pro- 
vinces, and,  lastly,  Petit-la-Croix  enumerates  thirty-five 
kingdoms  and  ten  provinces,  which  have  belonged  to  the 
Abyssinian  monarch,  of  which  he  retains  only  six  kingdoms  ' 
and  a  half,  with  thelen  provinces.^ 
Uni^doin        Reserving  the  maritime  parts  of  Abyssinia  for  another 
'^^^'     place,  we  must  begin  our  tour  with  the  kingdom  of  Tigr6f 
which  forms    the    north-eastern    extremity  of   Abyssinia. 
This  large  and  very  populous  province  contains  the  city  of 
ityof      Axum,  which  is  120  miles  from  the  Red  Sea.||     It  is  the 
^*""'       ancient  residence  of  the  Abyssinian  monarchs,  who  still  go 
thither  for  the  ceremony  of  coronation.    The  learned  are 
not  agreed  respecting  the  antiquity  of  this  city,  which  was 
not  known  to  Herodotus  or  Strabo.    The  first  author  who 
mentions  it  is  Arrian,  in  his  Periplus  of  the  Ery  threan  Sea. 
In  the  second  century,  when  he  wrote,  it  was  a  place  of 

*"  Ludolf,  Hibt.  1. 13.    Lobo,  I.  p.  89. 
t  Agath.  in  Ocogr.  Min.  Hudson,  I.  43. 
I  Alvarez,  c.  82,  83.  Lobo.  Ludolf. 
i  Petit-la-Croix,  cb.  2L 
|l  D'Anvillc,  Mem.  sur  TEgypte,  p.  26o. 
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great  trade  in  ivory.*  Its  flourishing  condition  in  tlie  four-  book 
teentbt  fifteenth)  and  sixteenth  centuries,  is  attested  by  i*xiii« 
the  descriptions  left  us  by  Procopius,  Stephanus  Byzan-  — — "^ 
tinus,  Cosmas«  and  Nonnossus.f  The  Portuguese  travel- 
lers fiiund  in  it  magnificent  ruins>  the  remains  of  temples 
and  palaces,  obelisks  witliout  hieroglyphics,  one  of  which 
was  )iixty-four  feet  in  height,  consisting  of  a  single  block 
of  granitPf  terminated  by  a  crescent  isvith  mutilated  figures 
of  lions,  bears,  and  dogs,  and  Greek  and  Latin  charac- 
ters.^ According  to  Mr.  Salt,  the  obelisk,  which  is  still 
standing,  is  eighty  feet  high.  There  were  fifty-four 
others  which  had  been  thrown  down  by  the  misguided 
zeal  of  a  Christian  princess.  The  seat  on  which  the  kings 
used  to  sit  when  the  crown  was  put  on  their  head,  in  fi*ont 
of  the  great  church,  has  an  Ethiopic  inscription.  An- inscripUoD 
other  Greek  inscription  on  a  monument,  the  original  pur- 
pose of  which  is  unknown,  attests  tiie  victories  of  King 
Aeizanes.  The  existence  of  that  inscription  establishes 
the  authenticity  of  the  one  seen  by  Cosmas  at  Adulis. 
But  the  one  which  Bruce  pretended  to  have  discovered 
at  Axum  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  fabrication.  The 
modem  town  of  Axum  reckons  600  houses,  but  no 
remarkable  buildings.  It  contains  manufactories  of 
good  parchment,  and  of  coarse  cotton  stuffs.  This  last 
branch  of  industry  is  also  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  at 
Adorva,  a  town  of  300  houses,  which  has,  since  1769,  be- 
come the  capital  of  the  province.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Adorva,  though  containing  steep  mountains,  yields  three 
crops  in  the  year. — In  the  northern  part  of  this  provincOf 
on  the  road  from  Masuah  to  Axum,  is  Dixan,  a  considera-  Oixan. 
able  town,  with  flat-roi>fed  houses,  on  the  tops  of  which 
two  earthen  pots  are  stuck  up  instead  of  chimneys.    The 

r 

*  Hudson,  Geogr.  Minor.  1. 1. 1.  3. 

t  Quoted  by  Ludolf,  HisU  j£thiop.  II.  ch.  11.    Comment,  p.  60  and  251. 

X  Lobo,  Voyage,  255.    Alvarez,  cap.  38.    Hist,  de  ce  qui  bVst  passe,  &c. 
P.  137. 
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BOOK    inhabitants  are  said  to  be  idle  and  dirty.    The  women  per* 
XXIII.   f^^^  ^1^^  drudgeries  of  agricolture,  to  which  they  go  out 
""""""  carrying  their  children  on  their  backs.    The  people  are  very 
ignorant*  and  the  few  who  can  read  are  considered  as  fully 
qualified  for  the  priesthood.    It  is  an  emporium  for  the  sale 
of  white  cloths,  tobacco,  pepper>  looking-glasses,  and  spirits* 
Many  children  are  also  sold  and  sent  to  the  Arabians  of 
empie  of  Mccca. — At  Abuhasubba,  between  Dixan  and  Axum,  there 
a"  ^^s"b*  is  ^  large  church  cut  entirely  out  of  the  solid  rock.  One  of  its 
rooms  is  fifty  feet  by  thirty  :  another  has  a  dome  forty  feet 
high.    The  walls  are  carved,  adorned  with  crosses,  Ethi- 
opic  inscriptions,  and  paintings,  representing  Christ,  the 
apostles,  and  St  George.     On  the  eastern  frontier  of  Ti- 
grc  is  the  town  of  Antale,  which,  during  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Salt,   was   the   seat   of  government,   being  the  residence 
of  the    viceroy,   Ras    Wellata    Selasse.     It    consists  of 
about  1000  hovels  of  mud   and  straw,  together   with  the 
[onastery  palacc.— In   this   province  is  the   monastery  of  Fremona» 
ona!        which   has  always  been  the  chief  establishment  of  the  Je- 
suits.   It  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  surrounded  by 
walls,  flanked  with  towers,  and  pierced  for  musketry.    It 
appeared  to  Mr.  Bruce  to  have  more  the  air  of  a  castle 
than  of  a  convent,  and  to  be  the  most  defensible  place  that 
ho  saw  in  Abyssinia.     The  province  of  Tigr^  in  general 
is  extremely  fertile,  but  the  inhabitants   are  a  ferocious^ 
blood-thirsty,  corrupt,  and  perfidious  race.* 
ovinces       The  provinccs  adjoining  Tigr6  on  the  west  ai*e  called 
rch°^&c/  Wogara,  Sireh,  and  Samen.     Wogara  is  one  of  the  grana- 
ries of  Abyssinia.     The  humid  plains  of  the   Sireh  pro- 
duce numerous  palms,  and  a  variety  of  fruit  trees.    The 
banks  of  the  Tacazz6,  on  its  borders,  are  very  beautiful, 
from    the  number    of  fine    trees    with    which    they    are 
decorated.     In    Samen  we  find   several  mountain  chains, 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  are  Lamalmon  and  Amba- 
Gideon.    The  last  is  properly  a  table  laud,  which  has  so 

*  Pctit-la-CroiK,  ( !>.  ]♦♦ 
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steep  a  descent  all  round  as  to  be  rendered  almost  inacces-    book 
sible,  but  sufficient,  both  in  size  and  fertility,  to  support  a  ^^i^'* 
whole  army.    It  was  the  fortress  of  the  Falasja  or  Abys- 
sinian  Jews^  who  were  once  masters  of  the  province  of 
Samen. 

To  the  south-west  of  Tigre,  in  the  fertile  plains  sur-  Kingdom 
rounding  lake  Tzana,   lies  the  province  or  kingdom  of°^^^"*^" 
Derobea,  where  we  find  Gondar,  the  modern  capital  of 
Abyssinia. 

This  city,  according  to  the  report  of  a  native,  almost  city  of 
equals  Grand  Cairo  in  extent  and  population.*  But  Bruce  ^ondar. 
reduces  the  number  of  it*  inhabitants  to  10,000  families.f 
The  houses  are  built  of  red  stone,  and  roofed  with  thatch. 
It  contains  a  hundred  Christian  churches.  One  quarter  of 
the  city  is  peopled  with  Moors.  The  king's  palace  re- 
sembles a  Gothic  fort.  The  trade,  which  is  extensive,  is 
carried  on  in  a  vast  open  space,  where  the  goods  are  daily 
exposed  on  mats.  The  current  media  of  exchange  are 
gold  and  salt ;.  sometimes,  also,  the  woollen  cloths  manu- 
factured at  Adowa.  The  province  of  Dembea  contains 
also  the  town  of  Emfras,  consisting  of  300  houses,  and 
agreeably  situated.  This  province  is  remarkably  fertile 
in  grain. 

To  the  sontti  of  Dembea  the  Nile  winds  round  the  Kingdom 
kingdom  of  Gojam,  forming  thus  a  sort  of  peninsula.  This  ^^  ^^^i^™* 
part  of  the  river  has  a  most  magnificent  waterfall,  the 
whole  river  falling  down  from  a  height  of  forty  feet,  with 
tremendous  force  and  noise,  into  a  basin  where  it  wheels 
round  in  numerous  eddies.  Abounding  in  all  sorts  of  pro- 
ductions, this  province  derives  its  chief  riches  from  its  herds 
of  cattle. 

To  the  east  of  Gojam  are  found  the  provinces  of  Am-  Begamder. 
hara  and    Begamder;   the  name  of  the    latter  of  which 
signifies  <*the  Sheep  Country.''    It  also  contains  horses^ 

•  Abraham,  an  Abyssinian,  quoted  by  Sir  W.  Jonef,  in  his  Asiatic  Re- 
searches. 

t  Brucc's  Travels. 
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BOOK    and  its  inhabitants  are  very  warlike.    The  monntainons 

Lxiii.  country  called  Lasta»  inhabited  by  a  tribe  which  is  gene- 
rally inde|)endent,  contains  some  iron  mines.  Amhara, 
to  the  south  «of  Begamder>  has  always  passed  for  one  of 
the  principal  pro\inces  of  Abyssinia*  and  contains  a  nu- 
nierouH  and  brave  nobility.*    Here  is  the   famous  state- 

*?.,  prison  of  Gesheuy  or  Amba-Geslien,  which  is  now  succeed- 
ed by  Wechneh  in  the  province  of  B'gamder.  It  seems 
to  consist  of  steep  mountains,  which  contain  either  a  na- 
tural cavern  or  an  artificial  ditch,  into  which  the  prisoners 
descend  by  means  of  a  rope.  Here  the  Abyssinian  mon- 
arch causes  to  be  kept  under  liis^wn  eye  all  those  princes 
of  bis  family  from  whom  he  thinks  he  has  any  thing  to  ap- 
prehend. It  is  often  to  this  tomb  of  living  beings  that 
the  grandees  of  the  kingdom  come  to  select  the  prince 
whom,  from  a  regard  for  his  birth,  or  fi*om  pure  affection, 
tbey  call  to  the  throne.  These  barbarous  usages,  however, 
vary  according  to  the  character  of  the  monarch,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  anarchical  or  comparatively  peaceful  state 
of  the  country.! 

oa.  When  we  have  added  to  these  provinces  that  of  Xoa, 

or  Shoa,  formed  by  a  large  valley  very  difficult  of  access,^ 

amota.  and  that  of  Damota,  rich  in  gold,  in  crystal,  and  in 
cattle  with  monstrous  horns  ;$  we  have  gone  over  the 
Abyssinian  empire  properly  so  called.  Lobo,  who  re- 
sided for  a  time  in  Damota,  extols  it  as  the  most  delight- 
ful country  he  liad  ever  beheld.  The  air  is  temperate  and 
healthy,  the  mountains  beautifully  shaded  with  trees,  with- 
out having  the  appearance  of  wild  and  irregular  forests. 
Vegetation  here  is  perpetually  active:  the  o|»erations  of 
sowing  and  reaping  are  common  to  all  seasons  of  tlie  year, 
and  the  whole  scene  has  the  aspect  of  a  pleasure-garden. 
As  for  Shoa,  its  ruling  prince  is  stated  by  Bruce  to  be  ra- 
tiier  an  ally  to  the  king  of  Gondar  than  a  vassal. 

*  Tbevenot,  p.  764.  t  Bruns,  Afrika,  IL 

t.  Salt's  Travels.  *  Lncroze,  quoted  by  Brunp,  Afrika,  II,  p.  217. 
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The  more  remote  provinces  are  mostly  under  the  yoke    book 
of  the  ferocious  Galia,  and  other  savage  tribes  hostile  to   i^^m* 
the  Abyssinians.    To  the  east  are  the  countries  of  Angot"3 
and  Ball :  to  the  south  we  are  told   of  those  of  Fatgar,  ot  bereH  pro 
Ymt,  of   Cambat,   and    most    especially  the    kingdom  of^'°^*^' 
Enareaf  which,  from  Bruce's  account*  seems  to  be  a  table 
laod,  watered  by  several  rivers  >^hich  have  no  visible  out- 
letf  and  deriving  a  temperate  climate  from  its  elevation. 
The  inhabitants,  who  in  the  mountains  have -pretty  clear 
complexions,  trade  with  the  |)eople  of  Melinda  on  the  In- 
dian ocean,  and  with  those  of   Angola  on  the   Ethiopic. 
The  hilly  district  of    CaiTa    must   be   conterminous  with 
Enarea  on  the  south.    All  these  heights  are  covered  with 
coffee  trees.     But  this  report,   from    a   traveller  in  other 
respects  not  very  scrupulous,  requires  further  confirma- 
tion.* 

In    the    topographical    sketch  of  Abyssinia  now  given,  inhabit- 
we  observe  the  mixed  nature  of  the  population  of  this  coun-^"^^' 
try.    We  shall  first  take  a  glance  of  the  Abyssins,  or,  as  j,^^  ^y^y^ 
tiiey  call  themselves  the   Agazians.      In   their  handsome  sins,  or 
forms,  their  long  hair,  and  their  features,  they  approach  to 
the  European  $  but  they  are  distinguished  from  all  known 
races,   by  a  complexion  altogether  peculiar,    which    Mr. 
Bruce  compares  sometimes  to  that  of  pale  ink,f  sometimes 
to  an  olive  brown,  and  which,  according  to  the  French  In- 
stitute of   Egypt,   seems  to  partake  of   a  bronze  colour. 
The  portraits  of   the  Abyssinians,    given  by  Ludolf   and 
Bruce,  betray,  however,  some  traits  of  similarity  to  the  ne- 
groes.   When  we  attend  to  their  language,  >^e  find  that  the  Language 
Oheez,  which  is  spoken  in   the  kingdom  of  Ttgr^,   and  in 
which  the  books  of  the  Abyssinians  are  written,  is  regard- 
ed by  all  the  learned  as  a  dialect  derived  from  the  Arabic. 
The  Amharic  language,  used  at  the  Abyssinian  court  since 
the  14th  century,  and  spoken  in  most  of  the  provinces,  has 
also  many  Arabic  roots,  but  carries  in  its' syntax  evidcn- 
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BOOK  ces  of  ^a  peculiar  origin.  The  Gheez  language,  harder  than 
xxiif.  ii^Q  Arabic,  contains  five  consonants  which,  to  the  organs 
of  a  European,  are  unutterable.  The  Amharic  is  much 
softer,  but  has  not  that  variety  of  grammatical  forms  which 
characterizes  the  Asiatic  languages."*  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  Abyssinia,  first  peopled  by  an  indigenous 
and  primitive  race,  has  received,  more  especially  in  its 
northern  and  maritime  parts,  a  colony  of  Arabs,  and  pro- 
bably of  the  tribe  of  Cush,  whose  name  is,  in  the  prophetic 
books  of  Scripture,  applied  both  to  a  part  of  Arabia  and 
to  Ethiopia.!  This  Arabian  origin  of  a  part  of  the  Abys- 
sinians  explains  the  reasons  why  several  of  the  Byzantine 
authors  have  placed  the  country  of  the  Maseni  in  Arabia 
Felix. 
[istoricai  The  intimate  relations  which  Abyssinia  has  maintained 
with  the  nations  of  Asia  confirm  the  opinion  of  their  de- 
scent fi*om  the  Kushite  Arabs.  The  indigenous  history 
of  the  Abyssinians,  so  far  at  least  as  it  is  known  to  as, 
goes  no  farther  back  than  the  famous  Queen  of  Sheba,  who 
travelled  to  Judea  to  admire  the  magnificence  of  Solomon. 
The  son  whom  she  bore  to  the  king  of  the  Jews  had  the 
two  names  of  David  and  Menihelec  His  descendants  con- 
tinued to  reign  till  the  year  960  of  the  Christian  era. 
— Under  the  two  brothers,  Abraha  and  Azbaha,  in  the  year 
330,  the  Christian  religion  was  introduced  into  Abyssi- 
nia. In  522,  king  Caleb,  called  also  Elesbaan,  in  alliance 
with  the  emperor  Justinian,  fought  several  campaigns  in 
Arabia  against  the  Jews  and  the  Koreishites.  The  Zogai'c 
dynasty  reigned  for  340  years.  The  most  celebrated  king 
of  that  family,  Lalibala,  caused  several  dwellings  to  be  cut 
in  the  rocks,  and  among  others,  ten  churches,  of  which 
a  traveller  of  the  16th  century  has  given  representations 
in  plates.    In    1368,  the  grandees  of  Shoa  reinstated  a 

*  Ludoir,  Grtmm.  Ambarica. 

t  Michaelis,  Spicileg.  Geogr.  flebr.  Extertr,  t.  1.  p.  143 — 157.  Eichhorn, 
Prngramma  de  Kuscbcris.  Arnstadt,  1774.  Compare  Isaiab,  cap.  18  &  SO. 
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branch  of  the  old  Solomonic  dynasty  on  a  throne,  of  which,  book 
twenty  years  ago,  it  continued  in  possession.  Among  the  ^^'i^» 
princes  of  this  dynasty,  Amda  Zion,  at  the  beginning  of  " 

the   14th  century,  was  a   warlike  and   powerful  prince. 
Zara  Jacob  sent  to  the  council  of  Florence  ambassadors, 
who  declared  for  the  eastern  church. — Under  the  unfortu- 
nate David  III.  began  the  connections  of  Abyssinia  with 
Portugal.     His  son  Claudius,  or  Azenaf  Segued,  a  princo 
of  the  highest  endowments,  had  to  contend   at  the  same 
time  with  the  ferocious  Mahometans  who  devastated  his 
empire,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  missionaries  who  laboured 
to  subject  him  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope.     He  kept  up 
the  alliance  with  the  Portuguese,  who,  in  1542,  sent  him 
an   auxiliary  body  of  450   men,  under  the  command  of 
Christopher  de  Gama.    That  hero  died  gloriously  fighting 
against  a  numerous  army  of  Moors,  and  the  king  himself 
lost  his  life  in  a  subsequent  battle*     Under  the  reigns  of 
his  successors  the  intrigues  of  the  Roman  Catholics  contin- 
ued unsuccessful;  and,  when  at  last,  in  the  year  1620,  the 
learned  and  able  father  Paez  succeeded   in   making  the 
king  Socinios,  or  Susneus,  declare  publicly  for  the  church 
of  Rome,  the  only  result  was  a  train  of  the  bloodiest  civil 
wars.    In  1632,  king  Basilide^  or  Facilidas,  put  an  end 
to  them,  by  expelling  the  catholics  and  securing  the  exclu- 
sive sway  to  the  Abyssinian  church.    From  that  period 
Abyssinia  ceased  to  be  known  in  Europe.    But  in  1691, 
king  Tasoos  I.  sent  an  embassy  to  Batavia.    This  mon- 
arch, distinguished  for  his  \irtues,  repaired  to  the  foot  of 
the  famous  mount  Wechneh,  caused  all  the  princes  who 
were  immured  in  that  place  of  confinement  to  be  brought 
before  him,  consoled  them,   passed  some  weeks  in  their 
society,  and  left  them  so  delighted  with  his  kindness,  that 
they  returned  with  good  will  to  their  dreary  abode.    The 
\ices  of  the  children  of  Tasoos  I.  favoured  for  a  moment 
the  enterprizes  of  a  usurper  who  ^filled  the  throne,  and  de- 
clared in  favour  of  the  catholic  religion.    Yasoos  II.  spent 
his  leisure  hours  in  studying  the  arts,  particularly  archi- 
tecture.   He  married  a  princess  from  one  of  the  Gralla 
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tribes,  and  hifl  saccessory  by  his  marriagp/gaYe^orrasion  to 
civil  wars,  byjconferring^some  of  the  government  appoint- 
ments on  the  Gallas. — At  the  time  of  Mr.  Briice's  visit,  the 
feigning  king*  called  Tecia  Haimannt*  sucreeiled  in  quiet- 
ing these  troubles  f  but,  dethroned  by  a  rebel  prince,  he  left 
his  country  a  prey  to  anarchy.  The  ras^  or  governor 
of  Tigre,  the  powerrul  Weilata  Selasse,  whom  Mr.  'Salt 
visited,  supports  a  nominal  king  who  lives  at'Axum,  while 
Guxo,  a  Gaila  chief,  has  set  up  another  nominal  sovereign."*^ 
Separated  from  Europe  by  distrust  as  well  as  by  natu- 
ral  obstacles,  and  insulated  in  the  midst  of  Mahometan 
and  pagan  nations,  the  Abyssinians,  though  possessing 
vigour  and  talent,  languish  in  a  condition  not  unlike  that 
of  Europe  in  the  12th  century.  Their  Christianity,  mixed 
with  Jewish  practices,  admits  circumcision  in  both  sexes  as 
a  harmless  practice.  They  keep  both  the  Jewish  sabbath 
and  the  first  day  of  the  week.  During  the  great  discus- 
sions which  were  held  on  abstract  doctrines  respecting  the 
nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  church  of  Abyssinia  was  by 
its  geographical  position  drawn  over  to  the  sect  of  the 
Monophysites,  of  which  it  forms  a  leading  branch  along 
Vfith  the  Copts  of  Egyptf  Tet,  in  their  numerous  festivals^ 
in  the  worship  of  saints  and  angels,  and  in  the  adoration 
almost  divine  which  they  pay  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  they 
Gome  near  to  the  Catholicism  of  the  Spaniards  and  Italians.^ 
They  make  use  of  incense  and  of  holy  water.  The  sacra- 
ments which  they  acknowledge  are  baptism,  confession,  and 
the  eucharist.  They  take  the  last  in  both  kinds,  and 
believe  in  transubstantiation..  Their  Bible  contains  the 
same  books  as  that  of  the  catholics,  besides  an  additional 
one  called  the  book  of  Enoch,  of  which  Mr.  Bruce 
brought  home  three  copies.^    In  the  metropolitan  church 

•  Salfs  Travels. 

t  Tecla  Abyss,  quoted  by  Thomas  &  Jesus,  de  CoDvers.  genL  VII.  I.  c.  IS. 
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of  AxuiDt  a  holy  arch  is  kept  up,  which  is  regarded  as  the    book 
palladiuin  of  the  empire.    The  Abuna^  who  is  the  head  of  ^x™» 
the  clergy,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  exarchSf  is  no-*    ' 
minated  by  the  Coptic  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  is.al- 
waya  a  foreigner.     The  monies  or  the  two  orders  of  Saint 
Eustathius  and  Saint  Te(  la  Haimanut,    make    themselves 
useful  in  cultivating  the  ground.*    The  marriage  of  priests 
is  allowed  as  in  the  Greek  ciiurch. 

If  this  religion  be,  as  the-  Abyssinians  pretend,  one  ofChriUnA 
ihe  most  ancient  forms  of  Christianity,  it  certainly  has  lit-Mtc. 
tie  influence  on  the  civilization  of  the  people.  Every 
thing  almost  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Tur-  ' 
key*  The  Abyssinian  monarch,  an  absolute  despot,  sells 
fhe  provincial  governments  to  other  subordinate  despots.f 
Some  of  these- governors  have  contrived  to  render  their 
dignity  hereditary.^  The  Vizier  or  prime  minister  has  tho 
title  of  Ras.  The  nobility  consists  of  descendants  of  the 
royal  family,  the  number  of  which  is  augmented  by  the 
practice  of  polygamy,  which,  though  condemned  by  the 
church,  is  kept  up  by  the  force  of  custom,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  climate.  Those  princes  who  have  pretensions 
to  the  succession  are  usually  kept  in  the  royal  prison. 
According  to  some  authors,  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing 
as  the  right  of  property  ;  yet  other  accounts  mention  a  sort 
of  magistrate  who  taxes  the  produce,  and  fixes  the  sum  to 
be  paid  by  the  farmer  to  the.  proprietor,  a  procedure  which 
seems  to  suppose  considerable  respect  for  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  people.^  Justice  is  administered  with  great 
promptitude;  punishments  of  the  most  barbarous  kind 
seem  to  be  frequent.  There  are  tribunals  of  twelve  per- 
sons with  a  presiding  judge,  which,  like  the  old  Gothic 
tribunals,  hold  their  court  in  the  oiien  air.  The  king's 
revenues  consist  of  supplies  of  grain,  fruit,  and  honey, 
with  some  slender  payments  in  gold.  Every  three  years 
^  tenth  part  of  the  cattle  is  appropriated  by  the  govern- 

*  Petit-la-Croiz,  ch.  17—20.  Su.  t  Lobo,  I.  323. 
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BOOK    ment"^     The   army,  which  is    paid  by  grants  of  land, 
xziii*  amounts  to  40^000  men.  a  tenth  part  of  whom  are  cavalry. 
■"—""""  Some  carry  short  firelocks,  which  they  never  fire  without 
wmy-  j.gg^jng  ^hpm  on  a  post.    The  greater  part  are  armed  with 
lances  and  swords.    The  bravery  o(  the  Abyssinians,  not 
being  directed  by  tactics,  has  usually  no  other  effect  than 
that   of  exposing  them  to  extensive  carnage.    >yhen   vic- 
torious they   give  full  scope  to  thqir  ferocity,  mutilating 
flie  dead  bodies  of  their  enemies  in  a.  shocking  manner, 
and  exhibiting  publicly  the  most  indecent  trophies  of  their 
success.! 

.  This  single  feature  must  excite  in  our  readers  a  disgust 
sufficient  to  suppress  all  avidity  for  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  manners  of  the  Abyssinians ;  we  shall  therefore 
only  subjoin  such  brief  sketches  as  are  necessary.  They 
iiouses.  live  in  round  hovels  with  conical  roofs,  a  form  rendered 
necessary  by  the  violent  rains.  A  light  cotton  dress,  some 
pieces  of  Persian  carpet,  and  a  few  articles  of  handsome 
black  pottery,  form  the  chief  objects  of  luxury.  The  chil- 
dren go  naked  till  the  age  of  fifteen.:^  The  arts  and  me- 
chanical professions  are  in  a  great  measure  in  the  hands  of 
strangers,  and  especially  of  the  Jews.$  To  these  last  be- 
long all  the  smiths,  masons,  and  thatchers  in  the  country. 

The  proud  indolence  of  the  Abyssinians  is  shown  in 
their  manner  of  eating.  The  great  lords  have  servants 
at  table  to  introduce  their  newly  dressed  victuals  into  their 
mouths. 
Vbyninian  It  secms  Certain,  after  much  discussion  maintained  on  the 
isaitf.  point,  that  the  Abyssinians  have  no  repugnance  to  raw  flesh, 
accompanied  with  a  gravy  of  fresh  blood,  and  rather  consi- 
der it  as  a  delicacy. II  Bruce  has  perhaps  exaggerated  in 
saying  that  they  cut  slices  from  the  live  ox  for  immedi- 
ate use,   the  blood  of  the  animal  staining   the  entrance^ 

*  Peiil-la-Croix,  ch.  22.  t  Bruce's  Travels. 
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and  his  bellowings  mingling  with  the  festive  noise  of  the    book 
company.    The  savage  gaiety  of  these  feasts  is  animated  by  ^^^^^^ 
bydromel  in  which  opium  is  dissolved.    The  two  sexes  in- "— —^ 
dulge  publicly  in  freedoms  which  to  other  nations  seem  li- 
centious, though  perhaps  not  in  the  gross  debaucheries  of 
which  they  have  been  arcused."* 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  Christians  of  Abyssi- 
nia, we  cannot  be  surprised  at  any  thing  in  the  manners 
of  the  more  savage  nations  that  live  in  this  country.  The  Savage  na 
ferocity  and  the  dirtiness  of  the  Gallas  surpass  every  idea^*^*^^' 
that  can  be  formed.  They  live  entirely  on  raw  meat ; 
they  smear  their  faces  with  the  blood  of  their  slain  enemies, 
and  hang  tlieir  entrails  round  their  necks,  or  interweave 
them  with  their  hair.  The  incursions  of  these  nomade  and 
pastoral  tribes  are  sudden  and  disastrous.  Every  liv- 
ing thing  is  put  to  the  sword;  they  butcher  the  infant 
in  the  mother's  womb ;  and  the  youtlis,  after  being  muti- 
lated, are  sold  by  them  into  slavery.  These  people  are 
distinguished  from  the  negroes  by  their  low  stature,  their 
deep  brown  complexions,  and  their  long  hair.  These  Afri- 
can Tartars,  who  first  made  their  appearance  in  the  coun« 
tries  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Abyssinia,  now  occupy 
five  or  six  great  provinces  of  that  empire,  as  stated  in  the 
topography.  They  are  divided  into  many  tribes,  which^ 
according  to  some,  are  arranged  into  three  national  commu- 
nities. Those  of  the  south  are  little  known ;  those  of  the  west 
are  called  Bertuma-Galla :  they  have  kings,  or  war  chiefs^ 
called  Loobo ;  those  in  the  east  are  called  Boren-Galla,  and 
their  chiefs  Mooty.  Their  chiefs,  who,  according  to  Lobo^  Their  reii 
only  enjoy  a  temporary  authority,  give  audience  in  wretch-  IJJd  cu^' 
ed  hovels.  Their  guards  and  courtiers  beginning  by  beating  toms. 
with  bludgeons  any  stranger  who  presents  himself;  then 
introduce  him  into  the  king's  presence,  and  compliment 
him  as  an  intrepid  fellow  who  would  not  suffer  himself  to 
be  dismissed-!  The  Gallas  worship  trees,  stones,  the  moon, 
and  some  of  the  stars.    They  believe  in  magic^  and  in  a 

'  Bruce\s  TruvciS.     Ludolf.  llistor.  (Ethiop.  I.  15.  1(5.     V^ilcntia's  Voyago' 
md  Travels,  HI.  p.  26. 
•  Lobo,  1.  c.  I.n.  2H. 
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BOOK    future  state.    The  rights  of  property,  marriage,  and  the 
3^"i'-   support  of  aged  relations,  are  made  binding  by  their  laws. 
''  Warriors  are  allowed  to  expose  their  children.     In  their  dis- 

tant expeditions  across  the  desert  countries,  they  live  on 
pounded  coffee. 

I'he  Abyssinians  consider  the  Gallas  as  originally  be- 
longing to  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  Tlieir  name  seems  to 
figure  among  the  nations  which  were  vanquished  or  subju- 
gated by  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Adulis.  Wlien,  along  with  these  circumstances,  we 
take  into  view  the  physical  features  which  distinguish  them 
from  the  negroes,  we  must  at  once  reject  the  hypothesis  of 
some  geographers  who  would  represent  them  as  a  colony 
of  the  Galla  negroes  of  the  Pepper  Coast  They  belong 
more  probably  to  the  nomade  tribes  of  sottthem  centrid 
Africa. 
Die  Shan-  The  other  pagan  and  savage  races  are  not  quite  so  for* 
^^  midable.  In  the  north-west  parts,  and  to  the  east  of  the 
river  Tacazze,  the  Shangalla  inhabit  the  wooded  heights 
which  are  called  Kolla  by  the  Abyssinians.  The  visages 
of  these  negroes  bear  a  resemblance  to  those  of  apes.  They 
spend  one  part  of  the  year  under  the  shadows  of  trees^  and 
the  rest  in  caverns,  which  have  been  dug  in  the  soft  sand- 
stone rocks.  Some  of  these  tribes  live  on  elephants  and 
rhinoceroses,  others  on  lions  and  boars ;  one  of  them  subsists 
on  locusts.  They  go  quite  naked,  and  are  armed  with  poi-» 
soned  javelins.  The  Abyssinians  hunt  them  like  wild  beasts* 
These  tribes,  the  description  of  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  Mr.  Bruce's  account,"*  were  long 
ago  designated  by  ancient  authors  under  the  name  of  lo- 
cust-eaters, ostrich-eaters,  and  elephant-eaters.f  The  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  alternately  covered  with  water,  and  baked 
and  cracked  into  chinks  by  the  violent  heats,  excludes  every 
sort  of  culture. 
w  There  are  two  nations  called  Agows.    The  one  lives  in 

^^^''      the  province  of  Lasta,  round  the  sources  of  the  Tacazze, 

1^  Blumenbadi  in  bis  translation  of  Bruce,  V.  260. 
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the  other  possesses  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sources  of  the   s<m>k 
Nile  of  Abyssinia.     Possessing  fertile  but  inaccessible  conn-  ^*^^^ 
tries,  courageous,  and  provided   with   good  cavalry,  they  —-"■■" 
maintain  their  inde|iendrnce  both  against  the  Gallas  and 
Abyssinians*    The  Agows  of  the  Nile  furnish  Gondar  with 
beef,  butter,  and  hfiney.     Although  they  retain  some  traces 
of  the  progress  which  the  Christian  religion  formerly  made 
among  them,  their  principal    worship  is  addressed   to  the 
spirit  whom  they  consider  as  presiding  over  the  sources  of 
the  Nile.     Every  year  they  sacrifice  a  cow  to  that  splritf 
and  some  neighbouring  tribes,  among  whom  are  the  Oafates, 
join  in  the  «»acrifice. 

The  Gafates  are  a  numerous  people,  who  speak  a  distinct  The  Ga- 
language  and  live  in  Damot.    Their  country  produces  very  ^'^'*'* 
fine  cotton. 

The  Gurags,  a  set  of  expert  and  intrepid  robbers,  live  in  The  Gu- 
the  hollows  of  rocks  to  the  south-east  of  Abyssinia.    Bar-  '^^'* 
inudas  places  them  in  the  kingdom  of  Oggy,  contained  in  the 
list  of  provinces  given  by  Petit-la-Croix.*    **  This  country/' 
says  that  author,  **  produces  musk,  amber,  sandal-wood, 
and  ebony,  and  is  visited  by  white  merchants.'' 

Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Abyssinia,  the  Jews,  called  Fa-7%«I^<^>* 
lasja,  or  **  the  exiled,'*  present  the  most  extraordinary  his- ^^^^niao 
torical  curiosity.    That  nation  seems  to  have  formed  for^*^* 
ages  a  state  more  or   less  independent  In  the  province  of 
Samen,  under  a  dynasty,  the  kings  of  which  always  bore 
the  name  of  Gideon,  and  the  queens  that  of  Judith.f    That 
family  being  now  extinct,  the  Falasja  submit  to  the  king 
of  Abyssinhi.:^    They  exercise  the  vocations  of  weavers, 
smiths,  and  carpenters.     At  Gondar  they  are  considiDred 
as  sorcerers,  who  during  the  night  assume  the  form  of  hy- 
senas.    According  to  Ludolf  they  had  synagogues  and  He- 
brew Bibles,  and  spoke  a  corrupt  dialect  of  Hebrew.$ 

*  Brum,  Afrikt,  II.  230. 
t  Bruce*8  Travels. 

X  Self 8  Travels. 

')  Ludolf,  Hist.  £thiop.  1.  I.  cap.  14. 
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BOOK  Brace  asserts  that  they  have  the  sacred  books  only  in  the 
XXIII.  Gheez  language ;  that  they  have  lost  all  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew,  speak  a  jargon  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  know 
nothing  of  the  Talmud,  the  Targorun,  or  the  Cabbala.  The 
gfeaterpartoftheFalasjaslive  on  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  among 
the  Shillooks.  This  is  the  very  country  that  was  occupied 
by  the  Egyptian  exiles,  the  Asmach  and  Sebride.  Perhaps 
a  company  of  Egyptian  Jews  followed  the  steps  of  these 
emigrants,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  have  been  mixed 
together. 

Troolo-  Travellers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  agree  in  compre- 
tbecoa^  of  bending  all  the  African  coasts,  from  Egypt  to  the  strait  of 
Habjbsh.  Bab-el-Mandeb,  under  the  general  name  of  Troglodytica, 
the  coast  of  Abex,  or  Habesh,  or  New  Arabia.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  us  from  adopting  that  interesting  division, 
in  relation  to  history  and  to  physical  geography.  We 
have  found  that  neither  Nubia  nor  Abyssinia  have  any  fixed 
limits :  and  an  Arabian  geographer  of  great  weight,  Abul* 
feda,  makes  a  formal  distinction  between  Nubia  and  the  ma- 
ritime parts.* 

The  ancients,  whom  we  must  often  take  for  our  guides, 
represent  the  chain  of  mountains  which  skirts  the  Arabian 
Minerals.  Qulf  as  very  rich  in  metals  and  precious   stones.     Aga- 
tharchidesj  and  Diodorus:^  make  mention  of  mines  of  gold 
which  were  worked.      These    were   contained  in  a  white 
rock,  probably  granite.     Pliny  makes  these  riches  com- 
mon to  all  the  mountainous  region  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Gulf.$     The  Arabian   geographers    have    confirmed 
these  accounts  as  well  as  those  which  relate  to  a  quarry  of 
Want  of    emeralds.    But  the  excessive  heat  and  the  scarcity  of  water 
water.       render  the  low  part  of  the    coast    almost  uninhabitable. 
Cisterns  must  be  every  where  used,  as  there  are  no  8prings.|| 
In  the  dry  season  the  elephants  dig  holes  with  their  trunks 

•  Abulfeda,  Afrika,  edit.  Eiclihorn,  tab.  XXVII. 

I  Agatbarcb.  de  Mar.  Rub.  Gcogr.  Miii.  Hudson. 

t  Diod.  Sic.  {  PUn.  VI,  30.  |t  Idem. 


and  their  teeth  to  find  Water.    The  Etesian,  or  north-east   ^o^^ 
yfinA^  bring  the  periodical  rains.*    The  small  lakes  or  ^^^^'* 
niarsbes  which  abound  on  the  coast  are  then  filled  with  rain  *"""""* 
water.    The  palms^  laurels,  olive  trees,  styraxes,  and  other  Vegetable 
aromatic  trees^  cover  the  islands  and  low  coasts.    In  the  Animals. 
woods  are  found  the  elephant,  the  giraffe,  the  ant-eater, 
and  numerous  sorts  of  monkeys.    The  sea,  which  is  jiot 
very  deep,  is  green  like  a  meadow,  from  the  great  quantity 
of  algie  and  other  marine  plants  which  it  maintains.    It 
likewise  contains  much  coral. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  has,  in  all  ages,  kept  Modes  of 
the  inhabitants  in  a  uniform  state  of  savage  wretchedness,  ^he  Tro- 
Divided  into  tribes,  and  subject  to  hereditary  chiefs,  they  giodytes. 
lived  formerly,  and  still  live,  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks 
of  goats,  and  by  fishing.  The  hollows  of  the  rocks  were 
and  still  are  their  ordinary  dwelling.  From  these  caverns, 
called  in  Greek  tr^gtot  is  derived  the  general  name  under 
which  they  are  designated  by  the  ancients.  That  kind  of 
lodging  was  anciently  used  in  many  other  countries  of  the 
world.  We  find  Troglodytes  at  the  bottom  of  Caucasus 
and  of  Mount  Atlas,  in  Mmsia,  in  Italy,  and  in  Sicily. 
This  last  mentioned  island  contains  an  example  of  a  whole 
city,  formed  by  excavation  in  the  interior  of  a  mountain*! 
But  of  all  the  races  that  have  dwelt  in  caverns,  those  of  tlie 
Arabian  Gulf  have  longest  preserved  the  habits  and  the 
name  of  Troglodytes. 

According  to  the  ancients,  these  people  are  of  Arabian  Language. 
origin.    Bruce  considers  them  under  the  general  and  com-  rnd^cus^ 
prehensive  name  of  Agazi  or  Gheez,  which  means  shepherds.  ^^^' 
They  speak  the  Gheez  language,  which  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Arabic.    The  uncouth  and  singular  sounds  of  this  language 
made  the  ancients  say  that  the  Troglodytes  hissed  and 
howled  instead  of  speaking.    They  were  said  to  practise 
circumcision  on  both  sexes.    They  employed  a  barbarous 
custom,  which  is  used  at  this  day  among  the  Kora-Hotten- 

*  Strabo.  t  Travels  in  Sicily  by  Prince  Biscari,  in  Italian. 
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BOOK  tots,  that  of  a  partial  castration.*  In  ancient  times  they 
iiXiii.  observed  none  of  the  laws  of  marriage ;  the  wives  of  the 
"""""""  chiefs  of  tribes  were  the  only  women  who  could  be  said  to 
have  husbands*!  They  painted  their  whole  bodies  with 
white  lead,  and  hung  round  their  necks  shells,  which  they 
believed  to  have  the  power  of  protecting  them  from  sor- 
cery. Some  of  these  tribes  killed  none  of  their  domestic 
animals,  but  lived  on  their  milk,  as  the  Hazorta  still  do ; 
otiiers  ate  serpents  and  locusts,  a  food  still  relished  by  va- 
rious tribes  of  the  Shangallas ;  finally,  there  were  among 
them  some  who  devoured  the  flesh  and  bones  of  animals 
mashed  together,*  and  cooked  in  a  bag  formed  of  the 
skin.  They  manufactured  a  vinous  liquor  from  certain 
wild  fruits.  The  most  wretched  among  them  repaired 
in  flocks,  like  cattle,  to  the  marshes  or  lakes,  to  allay 
their  thirst  This  picture  of  the  ancient  Troglodytes  is  in 
a  great  measure  applicable  to  the  present  inhabitants  of 
these  coasts. 

Mr.  Belzoni,  who,  in  his  excursion  to  the  Red  Sea» 
came  near  the  countries  now  under  consideration,  met  with 
ishermen.  a  fisherman,  who  was  probably  a  fair  specimen  of  that  de- 
partment of  the  population.:^  He  lived  in  a  tent  only  five 
feet  wide,  with  his  wife,  daughter,  and  son-in-law.  He 
had  no  boat,  but  went  to  sea  on  the  trunk  of  a  doomt  tree,$ 
ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  with  a  horizontal  piece  of  wood  at 
each  end,  to  prevent  it  from  turning  round ;  a  small  hole 
for  a  mast ;  and  a  shawl  for  a  sail,  managed  by  means  of 
a  cord.  On  this  apparatus  two  fishermen  mount  as  on 
horseback,  carrying  a  long  spear,  which  they  dart  at  the 
fish  when  they  see  them.  The  weather  requires  to  be  very 
favourable  when  they  go  to  sea,  this  being  impracticable 
during  the  east,  and  dangerous  in  west,  winds. 

*  "  Usee  privaient  d*un  tesficule,  coutume  barbare  qui  se  retrouve  aujourd*- 
hui  cbes  les  Kora-Hottentots." 

t  "  ADcienoement  lei  feromes  ^taient  ea  commuD,  i  I'ezception  de  celles  des 
cbefs  da  tribus.'' 

X  Narrative,  ?ol.  II.  p.  68. 

^  The  Cvciftra  Thtbaiea  of  Delille,  a  palm. 
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We  shall  begiu  the  topography  of  the  coast  with  the  pro-    ^oos 
motitory  Ral-el-enf»  or  the  Mms  Bmaragdus  of  the  ancients.  ^^'^^ 
Mr.  Brace  places  opposite  to  this  Cape  an  "  Isle  of  Eme-  ^^ 
raids,''  where  he  found  fine  green  crystals  of  fluor  spar.  phy. 
But  the  famous  emerald  mine,  which  was  worked  by  theJ^JJJ^g*^^ 
Egyptians^  was  on  the  continent    The  Arabian  geographers 
place  it  in  a  more  southerly  latitude  than  Assouan  or  Syen£. 
They  say  that  the  mountain  is  shaped  like  a  bridge,  and 
that  the  emeralds  are  found  sometimes  in  sand,  sometimes 
in  a  blackish  gangue.*     Some  moderns  have  given  vague 
confirmations  of  the  existence  of  this  mine.f    We  believe 
it  to  be  the  same  which  was  visited  by  Belzoni.    Pliny  ex- 
tols its  precious  stones  for  their  hardness,^  and  they  are  in 
great  request  in  the  east,  under  the  name  of  <<  emeralds  of 
the  Saide.''$ 

Zemorget  Island,  which  is  farther  from  the  continent  ^^^^^  ^^ 
than  the  Isle  of  Emeralds,  passes  for  the  Topaz  Island  of 
the  ancients.||  It  is  a  barren  rock,  and  was  inhabited  only 
by  serpents,  when  chance  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  quarry  of 
beautiful  stones,  which  the  ancients  called  topazes,  and  tlie 
working  of  them  was  undertaken  by  the  kings  of  Egypt 

The  coast  nlakes  a  great  concave  sweep,  called,  by  fin- 
cient  and  modem  navigators.  Foul  Bay.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  gulf  is  the  port  of  the  Abyssinians.  The  Arabian 
geographers  give  the  coast  nearest  this  port,  the  name  of 
Baza,  Beja,  or  Bodsha.  According  to  them  it  is  a  king-  try  of  Bcj' 
dom  separated  from  Nubia  by  a  chain  of  mountains^  rich  or  Bodihi 
in  gold,  silver,  and  emeralds.^!    We  have  very  discordant 

*  Edrisi,  Bakooi,  Ibn-al-Ooardi,  id  Edrisi's  Africai  ed^  Hartmann,  p.  79. 
t  Maillet,  Deicript.  de  11£gypte,  p.  307.    Niebukr,  Voyage,  I.  210.    Lucai, 

%  Plin.  XXXVII.  16. 

I  Otter,  Voyage,  &c.  I.  208.    Wansleben,  in  Paulus,  Collect,  des  Voyages, 
&c.  1.33. 

II  D'An?ille,  Deser.  du  Golfe  Arab.  p.  233.    Gotselin,  Recherclies  sur  la 
Gtographie  des  Anciens,  II.  196. 

7  Abulfeda,  loc.  cit.    Ediisi,  Africa,  p.  78«^0. 
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BOOK    accounts,  both  of  tho  orthography  of  the  name  and  the 
J^i^t*  boundaries  of  the  country.    The  name  of  Baza  is  found 
in  that  of  the  promontory  called  Bacaium  by  the  ancients, 
and  now  Raz-el-Comol.    The  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
who  are  called  Bugiha  by  Leo  Africanus,  Bogmtes  in  the 
inscription  at  Axum,  and  Bedjah  by  the  generality  of  the 
Arabians,  lead  a  nomade  and  savage  life.     They  derive 
abundant  aliment  from  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  camels, 
cattle,  find  sheep ;  every  father  exercises  a  patriarchal  rule 
in  his  family,  and  they  have  no  other  government    Full  of 
loyalty  to  one  another,  and  hospitable  to  strangers,  they 
continually  rob  the  neighbouring  agricultarists,  and  the 
trading  caravans.    Their  cattle  have  boms  of  enormous 
size,  and  their  sheep  are  spotted.    The  men  are  all  8ub« 
jected  to  the  barbarous  and  indecent  mutilation  already 
mentioned  of  the  Gatlas  and  the  Kora-1iottent«»ts.    There 
are  some  tribes  among  them  in  which  the  front  teeth  are 
extracted ;  and  there  is  a  society  of  women  wlio  manufac- 
tui^e  arms,  and  lead  the  lives  of  Amazons.*    The  custom 
of  hanging  up  a  garment  on  the  end  of  a  pike  as  a  signal 
of  peace,  and  for  commanding  silence,  is  common  to  then 
with  the  Hazorta,  a  tribe  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia*!— 
Bruce  asserts  that  they  speak* a  dialect  of  the  Glieez,  or 
Abyssinian  language.    But  the  Arabian  historian  of  Nu- 
bia makes  them  belong  to  the  race  of  Berbers,  or  Bara- 
bras.    A  learned  orientalist,  M.  Quatrem^re,  has  endea- 
voured to  demonstrate  the  identity  of  the  Bugihas  or  Be- 
jahs,  with  the  Blemmyes  of  the  ancients,  t»r  the  Balnemoois 
of  the  Coptic  writers.    The  descriptions  of  the  ancients 
appear  to  us  to  apply  more  naturally  to  the  Ababdehs. 
The  other  hypothesis  is  formally  contradicted  by  a  pas- 
'  sage  of  Strabo.    **  The  Megabari,"  says  that  geographer, 

*  Abdalltb,  HUtoire  de  la  Nubia,  d^aprSs  Makrisi,  trad.  par.  M.  £•  Qua- 
trvmire.    M^ni.  Hist.  Geogr.  sur  TEgypte,  II.  p.  135, 
t  Compare  Quatremdre,  ibid.  p.  139,  and  Salt's  Travels. 
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^^  and  the  Biemmyes,  live  beyond  Meroe,  on  the  banks  of  the  book 
Nile  nearest  the  Red  Sea.  They  are  neighbours  to  the  ^^^^' 
Egyptians,  and  subject  to  the  Ethiopians*  but  on  the  sea 
shore  live  the  Troglodytes.***  From  this  passage  we  must 
consider  the  Megabaris  as  chiefly  represented  by  the  Ma- 
korrah  of  the  historian  Abdallah,  the  Bleininyes  by  the 
Ababdebs,  and  the  Troglodytes  by  the  Bejahs. 

The  port  o(  Aidab,  called  Gidid  by  the  Portuguese  long  port  or 
served  as  a  point  of  communication  between  Africa  and  ^"'^^' 
Arabia.    It  was  a  great  place  of  embarkation  for  Mahome- 
tan pilgrims  bound  to  Mecca.    The  Samoom  wind  renders 
this  place  scarcely  habitable. 

Suakem,  called  Szawaken,t  by  M.  Seetzen,  in  the  latitude  Town  ai 
of  Dongola  in  Nubia,  is  now  the  most  frequented  port.  Ij^takenr 
The  town  is  surrounded  with  some  redoubts,  and  is  mostly 
built  on  an  island.  It  possesses  mosques  and  even  schools^ 
and  has  a  garrison  appointed  by  the  Sheriff  of  Mecca. 
The  adjoining  coast  has  no  river,  and  is  badly  supplied  with 
fresh  water ;  it  contains  calcareous  rock,  potters  clay,  and 
red  ochre,  but  no  metals.  Here  some  dourra,  tobacco,  wa- 
ter-melons, and  sugar-cane,  are  cultivated.  Among  its 
trees  we  find  the  sycamore,  which,  as  well  as  the  Persea^i 
the  ancients  mention  as  growing  in  Troglodytica.  The 
forests  consist  of  ebony  trees,  gummy  acacias,  and  many 
▼arieties  of  palms.  There  is  a  large  tree  which  produces  a 
fruit  resembling  grapes.  Here  are  found  the  giraffe  and 
numerous  herds  of  elephants.  The  sea  yields  pearls  and 
black  coraL  Besides  all  these  productions,  the  city  exports 
slaves  and  gold  rings  brought  from  8oodan.$  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Suakom,  and  those  of  Hallinga-Taka,  the  adjoining 
tribe  of  the  Bishareens^  and  that  of  Hadindoa^  speak  a  pe- 
culiar langaage.|| 

•  G^graphia,  lib.  XVIT.  io  principio. 

t  5s  in  the  Polish  language,  if  pronounced  like  our  sh. 

i  Strabo,  loc.  cit. 

I  Seetzen,  information  received  from  a  NatWe.    Each's correspondence,  July, 
1809. 

II  Mithridate,  t.  III.  p.  120,  from  a  manuscript  note  of  M*  See tz^n. 
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BOOK        The  promontory  of  Ras-Ageeg,  or  Ahehas,  seems  to  be 
^iii*   the  termination  of  the  Bejah,  or  Bocya,  or  Baza  country. 
'"•'-'''^  After  tliis  promontory  comes  a  desert  coast  lined  with  islets 
and  rocks.    It  was  here  that  the  Ptolemies  procured  the 
elephants  which  they   required  for  their  armies.     Here 
I^ord  Yalentia  found  a  large  harbour,  to  which  he  gave  the 
land  of    name  of  Port  Mornington.    The  first  considerable  island 
^^^^^*    met  with  is  called  DahalaCf  the  largest  indeed  belonging 
to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  being  more  than  sixty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference^    It  is  level  on  the  side  towards  the  continent, 
but  rises  eastward,  and  has  a  rocky  precipitous  coast  to- 
wards the  sea."*    It  contains  goats  with  long  silky  hair, 
and  furnishes  a  sort  of  gum-lac,  the  produce  of  a  particular 
shrub.f     The  pearls  formerly  got   here  had  a  yellowish 
water,  and  were  of  little  value4    To  this  island  vessels 
repair  for  fi*esh  watcr,$  which,  however,  according  to  Mr. 
Bruce's  account,  is  very  bad,  being  kept  in  970  dirty  cis- 
terns. 
fassua*        In  the  gulf  formed  between  this  island  and  the  coast  is 
found  Massua,  or  Matzua,  an  arid  rock,  with  a  bad  fortress 
and  a  very  good  harbour.    It  is  here  that  travellers  land 
who  go  to  Abyssinia  by  sea.    At  the  bottom  of  the  gulf 
the  town  of  Arkiko  comniands  an  anchorage,  which  is  ex- 
posed  to   tlie  north-east  winds.     It  contains  400  houses, 
some  of  which  are  built  of  clay,  and  others   of  plaited 
grass.|| 
ountry  of     This  low,  sandy,  and  burning  coast,  called  Samhar,  is 
*"  ^^'     the  scene  of  the  wanderings  of  different  nomade  tribes,  as 
the  Shihos,  who  are  very  black  in  complexion,  and  the  Ha- 
zortas,  who  are  small  and  copper-coloured.    These  people, 
like  the  ancient  Troglodytes,  inhabit  holes  in  the  rocks, 
or  hovels  made  of  rushes  and  sea-weed.    Leading  a  pas- 

•  Alvarez,  c.  19.  c.  20.     D'Aoville,  Descript.  du  golfe  Arab.  p.  206. 

t  Viocent  Leblanc,  p.  I.  ch.  9.    Coronelli,  Isol.  p.  110. 

\  Lobo,  I.  51. 

S  Poncet,  Germin  transl.  171. 

II  Brucp's  Travels,  lib.  V.  rh.  1?. 
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toral  lite,  they  change  their  dwelling  as  soon  as  tlie  rains    book 
give  rise  to  a  little  verdure  on  the  burning  soil ;  for,  when   ^^m 
the  rainy  season  ends  in  the  plains,  it  begins  among  the 
mountains. 

The  Turks,  who  have  been  masters  of  this  coast  since 
the  sixteenth  century,  gave  the  government  of  it  to  an 
Arab  Sheik  of  the  Bellowe  tribe,  who  has  the  title  of  Naib. 
But,  according  to  recent  accounts,  it  api^ears  that  the  go- 
vernor of  Abyssinia  and  of  Tigre,  has  resumed  his  ancient 
influence  over  this  part  of  the  Abyssinian  empire.^i^  The 
last  traveller,  Mr.  Salt,  found  the  Naib  independent  of 
the  Turks,  and  acknowledging  the  power  of  the  Ras  of 
Tigre. 

The  government  of  the  coast,  called  in  ancient  accounts  ''l*!L"\*^'^y 

-  of  B&har- 

the  territory  of  the  Bahar-Nagash,  that  is,  *Uhe  Ring  of  Nagasb. 
the  Sea,^'  formerly  extended  from  Suakem  to  the  south  of 
the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  Dobarva,  or  Barva,  its  an- 
cient capital,  was,  in  Bruce's  time,  in  the  hands  of  the  Naib 
of  Massoa.  This  town,  situated  on  the  Mareb,  is  consider- 
ed as  the  key  of  Abyssinia  towards  the  sea.  During  the 
existence  of  the  Portuguese  influence  it  was  a  place  of  great 
trade,!  but  it  was  not  visited  by  Mr.  Salt. 

To  the  south  of  Samhar,  the  coast  takes  the  name  of  Dan-  i^^n^^i- 
kali,  or,  as  Niebuhr  calls  it,  Denakil,:|  a  sandy  country  from 
which  salt  is  obtained,  and  the  chief  port  of  which  is  Bay- 
loor.    The  inhabitants  are  called  Taltals,  and,  though  Ma- 
hometans, are  in  alliance  with  Abyssinia. 

The  country  round  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  is,  in 
the  best  modern  maps,  called  Adeil ;  but  we  know  not  whe- 
ther it  belongs  to  Abyssinia,  or,  as  the  name  seems  to  in- 
dicate, to  the  kingdom  of  Adel.  Bruce  mentions  some 
magnificent  ruins  at  Assab,  the  chief  port  of  this  province, 
but  gives  a  very  obscure  account  of  the  place  and  coun- 
try. 

*  Bruns,  Afrika,  II.  195.    Lett,  di  S.  Ignacio  di  Loyola,  ftc.  Rome,  179Q, 
p.  SI. 

t  Alvarez,  c.  18.  SO.  23.  128. 

t  Niebuhr,  Descript.  de  I'Arabie.  tab.  XX. 
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THE  REGION  OF  MOUNT  ATLAS,  BARBART, 

AND  ZAHARA. 


PABT  I. 

General  feature*  of  these  Countries. 

BOOK       From  the  Egyptian  Delta  and  the  pyramids,  we  have  as- 
i^iv*    cended  the  Nile  as  far  as  we  enjoyed  the  assistance  of  his- 
■  tory  and  of  the  journals  of  European  travellers.    Before 

attempting  to  penetrate  the  mysterious  centre  of  northern 
Africa,  we  shall  complete  our  view  of  its  more  accessible 
Region  of  parts,  tuming  our  attention  in  the  first  place  to  mount  At- 
the  AUas.   |^^  ^^j  ^1^^  pillars  of  Hercules.    A  straight  line  passing 
from  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  to  Cape  Blanco,  or  the  mouth 
of  the  Senegal,  will  form  the  southern  boundary  of  the  region 
now  to  be  described.     Hero  physical  geography  presents  us 
with  two  leading  and  characteristic  phenomena^  the  great- 
est desert  in  the  known  world,  and  one  of  the  most  extensive 
mountain  chains.    These  two  features  belong  to  two  distinct 
regions.    We  shall  fii*st  trace  that  of  Mount  Atlas,  to  which 
the  common  practice  of  Arabian  and  European  geographers 
has  given  the  name  of  Barbary,  or  more  properly  Berbery^ 
from  the  Arabic  name  of  the  most  ancient  indigenous  race 
of  its  inhabitants. 
Mount  At-     Mount  Atlas  has  a  certain  degree  of  poetical  celebrity, 
[!Jf^*""**"  being  represented  by  Homer  and  Hen>dotus  as  one  of  the 
pillars  of  heaven.   According  to  Virgil,  *•  Atlas  is  a  hero  mc- 
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tamorphosed  into  a  rock.    His  robust  limbs  are  converted    book 
into  pillars ;  he  bears  on  his  shoulders  the  entire  heavens,   ^^l^ 
"With  all  their  orbs,  \^ithout  feeling  oppression  from  their       " 
"weight.    His  head,  crowned  with  a  forest  of  pines,  is  con- 
tinually girt  witir  clouds,  or  battered  by  winds  and  storms* 
A  mantle  of  snow  covers  his  shoulders,  and  rapid  torrents 
flow  down  his  venerable  beard.''    But  this  famous  mountain 
is  at  present  obscurely  known  to  Europeans,  and  we  wait 
for  some  fortunate  traveller  to  give  us  a  satisfactory  and 
complete  description  of  it.    M.  Desfontaines,  who  with  the 
eyes  of  a  learned  botanist  surveyed  a  great  part  of  this  sys- 
tem of  mountains,  considers  it  as  divided  into  two  leading 
chains.    The  southern  one,  adjoining  the  desert,  is  called  Great 
the  Great  Atlas,  the  other  lying  towards  the  Mediterranean,  chailS!*^^ 
is  called  the  little  chain.    Both  run  east  and  west,  and  are 
connected  together  by  several  intermediate  mountains  run- 
ning north  and  south,  and  containing  between  them  both 
valleys  and  table  lands.    This  description,  though  general 
and  rather  vague,  is  the  clearest  that  we  possess.    It  is 
easily  reconciled  with  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Shaw,  wlio 
describes  Atlas  as  a  series  consisting  of  many  ranges  of 
hills  successively  increasing  in  elevation,  and  terminating 
in  steep  and  inaccessible  peaks.*    But  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  great  and  little  Atlas  of  Ptolemy,  the  one  of 
which  is  terminated  at  Cape  Felneh,  and  the  other  at  Cape 
Cantin,  differ  from  the  chains  of  the  French  traveller, 
being  lateral  branches  which  go  off  from  the  main  system, 
to  form  promontories  on  the  sea  coast    Another  question  Extensioi) 
is,  whether  is  the  principal  chaiii  continued  without  inter- **^  ^*^"' 
ruption  to  the  east  of  the  smaller  Syrtn  ?  or  do  the  ttioun- 
tains  of  Tripoli,  of  Fezzan,  and  of  Barca,  form  separate 
systems  ?    The  Arabian  geographers  seem  inclined  to  the 
former  opinion,!  s^nd  no  person  is  prepared  to  contradict 
them.    They  tell  us  that  <'  Mount  Daran  extends  eastward 

*  Shawns  Travels  and  Observations,  p.  5. 

t  Abulfeda.    See  Busching's  Magasin,  Geogr.  t.  TV.   p.  4]».    Hnrtmann, 
Edrisi,  Geogr.  p.  143,  144. 
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BOOK    from  Su8  in  Morocco,  joins  the  mountains  of  Tripoli,  and 
^^^^*    then  is  lost  in  a  plain.^'     These  expressions  are  not  in- 
-""""—*  consistent  with  the  belief  that  Atlas  is  completely  termi- 
nated on  the  South  of  the  Great  Syrtie,  from  whence  it  is 
probable  that  a  low  lying  territory  extends  a  great  way  in- 
to the  interior. 

The  great  height  of  Mount  Atlas  is  proved  by  the  per- 
petual snows  which,  rover  its  summits  in  the  east  part  of 
Morocco,  under  the  latitude  of  32%*  According  to  Hum- 
boldt's principles,  these  summits  must  be  12,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Leo  ^ricanus  who  travelled  here  in 
the  mpnth  of  October,  narrowly  escaped  being  buried  in 
an  avalanche  of  snow.  In  the  state  of  Algiers,  the  snow 
disappears  on  the  tops  of  Jurjura  and  of  Felizia  in  the 
month  of  May,  and  covers  them  again  before  the  end  of 
September*!  The  Wanashisre,  situated  in  SS"*  55',  and 
forming  an  intermediate  chain  between  the  maritime  one 
and  that  of  the  interior,  is  covered  with  a  mantle  of  snow 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  year.^  Even  to  the  east,  where 
the  elevation  appears  to  diminish,  the  Gariano,  or  Garean 
mountains  to  the  south  of  Tripoli,  are  covered  with  snow 
for  three  months. 
Mature  of  The  ingredients  of  the  rocks  have  not  been  sufficiently 
he  rocks,  investigated.  In  the  parts  belonging  to  Tunis,  Algiers, 
and  Morocco,  which  were  visited  by  M.  Desfontaines, 
the  chain  of  the  Atlas  is  formed  of  limestone,^  and  this 
gentleman  adds  that  he  found  in  the  mountains  large 
heaps  of  shells  and  marine  bodies,  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  sea;  a  phenomenon  noticed  by  all  modern  travellers,)! 
and  which  also  struck  the  less  observant  minds  of  the  an- 

*  Hstt's  Account  of  Morocco,  p.  78.     (German  translation.)    Chenier  Hi5- 
toire  de  Maroc. 

t  Relation  du  royaume  d'Alger,  (Altona,  1798.)  1. 1,  p.  152. 

X  Ibidem,  249. 

^  Flora  Atlantica,  preface,  p.  3. 

|l  Shawns  Travels,  p.  470.    Poiret,  Voyage  en  Barbaric,  II.  p.  279. 
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cientfl.'*^  Some  of  the  elegant  marbles  of  Namidiay  ex-  book 
hausted  by  Roman  luzary,  were  of  a  uniform  yellow,  others  ^^^* 
were  spotted  with  various  colours.!  The  Carthaginians  ■ 
employed  them  previously  to  the  Romans,  for  constructing 
pavements  in  mosaic.  But  the  copper,  iron«  lead,  and 
other  mines,  worked  in  Morocco  and  Algiers,  show  the 
existence  of  schistous  or  granitic  rocks.  M.  Poiret  informs 
us,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bana,  a  maritime  town 
of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  the  rocks  are  of  quartz  mixed 
with  mica,!  ^^^  Shaw  mentions  that  a  sort  of  sandstone 
is  employed  for  building  in  Algiers.^  The  hills  which  ter- 
minate the  Atlas  in  the  desert  of  Barca,  are  calcareous 
masses  surrounded  by  a  crest  of  basalt.  Such  at  least  is 
the  case  with  the  mountain  of  Harutch,  observed  by  Hor- 
nemann.  According  to  Pliny,  the  sides  of  the  Atlas  which 
look  toward  the  Western  Ocean,  that  is,  the  south  sides,  raise 
their  arid  and  dark  masses  abruptly  from  the  bosom  of  a 
sea  of  sand,  while  the  more  gentle  northern  declivity  is 
adorned  with  beautiful  forests  and  verdant  pasture8.|| 

But  was  the  chain  of  mountains  now  described  really  the  Hypotbesia 
Atlas  of  the  apcients  ?  This  is  denied  by  a  learned  Oer-  j"/^^;  |^' 
man,  who  reasons  in  the  following  manner.  Atlas  of  the 

•♦  In  the  earliest  periods  of  history  the  Phenicians  ven-  *°^*®°^' 
tared  to  pass  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  On  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  they  founded  Gades  and  Tartessus  in  Spain, 
and  Lixus  and  several  other  cities  in  Mauritania.  From 
these  settlements  they  navigated  northward  to  the  coast  of 
Prussia,  where  they  found  amber.  In  the  south  they  pro- 
ceeded beyond  Madeira  to  the  islands  of  Cape  Yerd^— 
They  frequented,  most  especially,  the  archipelago  of  the 
Canaries.  Here  they  were  astonished  at  the  sight  of  the  The  AUas 
Peak  of  Teneriffe,  the  height  of  which,  in  itself  very  great. 


of  the  Phe« 
nicians. 


*  StraWs  Geography,  XVII.  at  the  end. 

t  Pliny  and  Isidorus.    Compared  in  the  notes  of  Ji]|ptus  Lipbius  on  Seneca's 
Epistles. 

t  Poiret,  II.  p.  277.  *  Shaw,  p.  152. 

II  Pliny,  V.  ran.  I. 
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Appears  still  greater  by  shooting  ap  immediately  Trom  the 
xxiT.    f^^^  surface  of  the  ocean.    The  colonies  which  they  sent 

"■""■"■"  to  Greece,  and  most  especially  that  which,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Cadmusj  settled  in  Bseotia,  brought  to  these  coun- 
tries some  information  respecting  that  mountain  which 
toweled  abore  the  region  of  the  clouds,  and  the  Happy 
Islands  over  which  it  presides,  embellished  with  orangpsy 
called  in  their  phraseology,  golden  apples.  This  traditicmy 
propagated  over  Greece  by  the  verses  of  the  poets,  was 
handed   down   to  the  era  of  Homer.    His  Atlas  has  its 

•Hie  Atlas  foundation  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  lofty  pillars 
reaching  from  earth  to  heaven.*  The  Elysian  Fieldsf 
are  described  as  an  enchanting  country,  situated  some- 
where in  the  west. — Hesiod  siieaks  of  Atlas  in  a  similar 
style,  describing  that  personage  as  the  near  neighbour  of 
the  Hesperian  nymphs.^  He  calls  the  Happy  Islands  the 
Elysian  Fields,  and  places  them  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  earth.$  Later  poets  added  new  embellishments  to 
the  fstbles  of  Atlas  and  the  Hesperides,  their  golden  ap- 
ples, and  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed,  describing  them  as 
the  destined  habitation  of  the  righteous  after  death.  Wifli 
these  they  have  connected  the  expeditions  of  Melicertest 
the  Tyrian  god  of  commerce,  and  those  of  the  Grecian 
Hercules.  It  was  at  a  comparatively  late  period  that  the 
Greeks  began  to  rival  the  Carthaginians  and  Phenicians 
in  navigation.  They  visited  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  their  voyages  in  that 
ocean  were  greatly  extended.  It  is  doubtful  whether  or 
not  they  ever  saw  the  Peak  of  I'eneriflfb  and  the  Canary 
Islands,  for  they  thought  it  necessary  to  search  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  for  the  Atlas  which  their  poets  and  their 
traditions  had  represented  to  them  as  a  very  lofty  moun- 

•  Odyssey,  Book  I.  verse  52. 

t  Iliad,  Book  IV.  v.^1.    The  word  is  of  Phenician  origin,  and  signifies  the 
abode  of  joy— (A  note  by  M.  Meier.) 

%  Theogonia,  lib.  V.  v.  517. 

V  Opera  et  Dies,  ▼,  lfi7. 
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tain  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  eartli.^  It  ie  ^otm. 
thus  that  Strabo,  Ptolemy*  and  other  geographers,  have  I'UV* 
altered  its  fiosition.  But  since  there  is  not  found  in  the  "  - 
north-west  of  Africa  any  mountain  of  remarkable  bright*'— 
(this  is  a  mistake) — **  much  difficulty  arose  in  recognising 
the  true  position  of  Atlas.  Sometimes  search  was  made 
for  it  on  the  coast*  sometimes  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try* sometimes  near  the  Mediterranean  sea*  sometimes  far- 
ther to  the  south.  In  the  first  ceutary  of  our  era*  uhea 
the  Romans  earned  their  arms  into  the  interior  of  Mauri- 
tania and  Numidia*  the  habit  spi*ung  up  of  giving  the  name 
of  Atlas  to  the  chain  of  mountains  in  the  north  of  Africa^ 
which  extends  from  east  to  west,  in  a  direction  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Pliny  and  Soli- 
nus  perceived  that  tlie  descriptions  of  Atlas  given  by  the 
Grreek  and  Roman  poets  did  not  apply  to  this  chain  of 
mountains.  They,  therefore,  thought  it  necessary  to  find 
in  the  unknown  part  of  central  Africa  a  locality  for  this 
Peak,  of  which,  while  they  copied  poetical  traditions,  they 
drew  80  agreeable  a  picture.  But  the  Atlas  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod  can  only  be  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  while  the  Atlas 
of  the  Greek  or  the  Roman  geographers  must  be  found  in 
the  north  of  Africa.*'* 

This  reasoning  we  cannot  consider  as  well  founded.  Objection* 
The  passages  referred  to  in  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Herodo-  ^thesii.^* 
tea,  are  extremely  vague.  The  Atlas  of  Herodotus 
Bright  be  a  promontory  of  the  southern  chain,  rising  from 
the  plains  of  the  desert,  such  as  Mount  Saluban  in  Bildul- 
gerid  appears  to  be.  It  agrees  with  the  distances  assign- 
ed by  this  historian.  It  is  besides  possible,  that  all  tliese 
oostradicttons  may  owe  their  origin  to  that  optical  illusion 
by  winch  a  chain  rf  mountains  seen  in  profile  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  narrow  peak.  **  When  at  sea,"  says  Hum- 
boldt, ^I  have  often  mistaEen  long  chains  for  isolated 

*  Ideler,  in  M.  de  Humboldt's  Tableaux  de  la  Nature,  I.  p.  141,  &c.  trad, 
de  M.  Eyries.  Compare  Bory  Saint-Vincent,  Essai  sur  les  lies  Fortunees, 
p.  427. 
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B^K    modntaiiis/'    This  explanation  might  be  still  farther  sim- 
^'^'^*   plified,  if  it  were  admitted  that  the  natne  of  Atlas  belong- 


ed originally  to  a  promontory  remarkable  for  form   and 
its  peculiar  isolated  situation,  such  as  most  of  those  oa 
the  coast  of  Morocco.      A  curious  passage  in  Maximos 
MiS?mui"  Tyrius  seems  to  countenance  this  hypothesis:  ♦«  TbeEthi- 
Tyriuf.      opian  Hesperians/'  says  he«*  •*  worship  Mount  Atlas,  who 
is  both  their  temple  and  their  idol.    The  Atlas  is  a  moan- 
tain  of  moderate  elevation,  concave,  and  open  towards  the 
sea  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.     HaJf  way  from  the 
mountain  a  great  valley  extends,  which  is  very  remarkably 
fertile  and  adorned  with  richly  laden  froit  trees.    The  eye 
plunges  into  this  valley  as  into  a  deep  well,  but  the  precipice 
is  too  steep  for  any  person   to  venture    to    descend,  and 
the  descent  is  prohibited  by  feelings  of  religious  awe.    The 
most  wonderful  thing  is  to  see  the  waves  of  the  ocean  at 
high  water  overspreading  the  adj^iining  plains,  but  stopping 
short  before  Mount  Atlas,  and  standing  up  like  a    wallf 
without  penetrating  into  the  hollow  of  the  valley,  though 
not  restrained  by  any  earthy  barrier.    Nothing  but  the  air 
and  the  sacred  thicket  prevents  the  water  from  reaching  the 
mountain.    Such  is  the  temple  and  the  god  of  the  Liby- 
ans; such  is  the  object  of  their  worship  and  the  witness  6f 
their  oaths.*'    In  the  physical  delineations  contained  in  this 
account  we  perceive  some  features  of  resemblance  to  the 
coast  between  Cape  Tefelneh  and   Cape  Greer,  which  re- 
sembles an  amphitheatre  crowned  with  a  series  of  detach- 
ed rocks.f     In  the  moral  description,  we  find  traces  of 
fetichism;    rocks  remarkable  for  their  shape  being  still 
worshipped  by  some  negro  tribes, 
j^^.  Leaving  these  dubious  questions  to  the  sagacity  of  aa- 

tion  oftbe  thors  who  make  them  a  subject  of  express  research^  we  shall 

region  of 

Mount  At- 

iM.  •  Max.    Tyr.  Dissertat.  XXXVIII.  p.  457,    458.    edit.   Oxen,   h  theatro 

Sheldon. 

t  Dalzel,  lottruction  sur  les  cotes  d^Afrique,  Trad.  Manuscrite,  avec  Kotes* 
par  M.  Mallard  Dubecr. 
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now  give  a  view  of  the  actual  physical  geography  of  the    book 
region  of  Mount  Atlas.  xxiv. 

The  fertility  of  this  part  of  Africa  was  celebrated  by  ^^  ^^^ 
Strabo  and  Pliny.  The  latter  extolled  its  figs,*  olives^f  uon!  "^ 
corn4  and  valuable  woods.$  He  observed  that  the  wines 
had  a  certain  sliarpness,  which  was  corrected  by  adding  to 
them  a  little  plaster«||  and  says  that  the  vineyards  had  a  nor- 
thern and  western  exposure.'^  Strabo  says  that  the  vine 
trunks  were  sometimes  so  thick  that  two  men  could  scarcely 
clasps  them  round*  and  that  the  clustei*s  were  a  cubit  in 
length.**  A  horrible  government,  and  a  total  absence  of  ci- 
vilization, have  not  succeeded  in  annihilating  these  bounties 
of  nature.  Barbary  and  Morocco  still  export  large  quanti- 
ties of  grain.  The  olive  tree  is  superior  here  to  that  of  Pro- 
Tence,ff  and  the  Moors,  notwithstanding  the  hostility  to 
Bacchus  which  marks  their  religion,  cultivate  seven  varie- 
ties of  the  vine.  The  soil  of  the  plains  in  many  places  re- 
sembles *that  of  the  rest  of  Africa,  being  light  and  sandy,  and 
containing  numerous  rocks :  but  the  valleys  of  Mount  At- 
las, and  those  of  the  rivulets  which  descend  from  it  to  the  Me- 
diterranean, are  covered  with  a  compact,  fertile,  and  well 
watered  soil.  Hence,  the  most  common  native  plants  flour- 
ish on  their  banks,  or  strike  their  roots  deep  into  the  move- 
able sands,  while  the  rarest  s|)ecies  grow  in  the  marshes  and 
the  forests.  The  arid  shores  are  covered  with  numerous  sa- 
line and  succulent  plants,  such  as  the  Salsola  and  SalicoT" 
fiia,  the  rancratium  mun/imiint,  and  the  8dlla  maritimaf 
with  different  species  of  hardy  long-rooted  plants,  among 
which  are  the  Lygeum  apartunif  the  Panicum  humidum, 
the  Saccharum  cylindricum^  and  the  Jigrostis  pungen9f 
mixed  here  and  there  with  the  Heliotropium  and  SoldaneU 
2a.f  f    The  dry  and  rocky  table-lands  which  lie  between  the  Vegetation 

ble-land. 
•  Pliny,  lib.  XV.  cap.  18.  t  Pliny,  lib.  XVII.  cap.  12. 

i  Idem,  lib.  XVUI.  cap.  7.  i  Idem,  lib.  XIII.  cap.  15—19. 

R  Idem,  lib.  XIV.  cap.  9.  IT  Idem,  lib.  XVII.  cap.  2. 

*•  Strabo,  lib.  XVII.  p.  568.  +t  Poiret,  Voyage,  II.  p.  81. 

tt  Desfontaines,  Flora  Atlantica.  Poiret,  Voyage  en  Barbarte,  p<umt. 
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BOOK  valleys  of  the  interior  greatly  resemble  the  downs  {landes) 
^'^*  of  Spain.  They  abound  in  scattered  groves  cf  cork  trees* 
■  and  evergreen  oahs^  under  whose  shadow  sage,  lavender, 

and  other  aromatic  plants  grow  in  great  abundance,  and  rise 
to  an  extraordinary  height*  The  tall-stemmed  Genistat  the 
different  species  of  cufiM,  mignonette,  sumac,  broom,  agave, 
and  many  species  of  euphorbium  and  cactus^  adorn  the  wind- 
ings and  elefts  of  the  rocks,  where,  braving  the  heat  and 
drought,  they  furnish  a  shade  and  a  wholesome  food  for  the 
goats. 
Thefo-         'pii^  forests  which  cover  the  sides  of  the  fertile  moun- 


rostSi 


tains  in  the  northern  parts  of  these  countries  are,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Deafontaines,  composed  of  different  species  of 
oaki,  as  the  Huercui  Uex^  cocdfenif  and  BaUota,  the 
acorns  of  which  form  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  mastic  tree,  the  PUtaeia  jmanticOf  the  Thuya  artu 
ddatap  and  the  Rhus  pentaphyUunif  are  frequently  found 
here.  The  large  cypress,  like  a  verdant  pyramid,  stretches 
its  branches  towards  heaven;  the  wild -olive  yields  excel- 
lent fruit  without  culture.  The  Jlrhutus  unedo  bears  a 
red  fruit  resembling  strawberries.  The  tall  broom  tree 
diffuses  widely  its  delightful  perfumes.  All  the  valleys  that 
have  a  moderate  elevation  form  in  April  and  May  so  many 
little  Elysiums.  The  shade,  the  coolness,  the  bright  ver- 
Fiowers.  dure,  the  diversity  of  the  flowers,  and  the  mixture  of 
agreeable  odours,  combine  to  charm  the  senses  of  the  bo- 
tanist, who,  amidst  such  scenes,  might  forget  his  native 
country,  were  he  not  shocked  and  alarmed  by  the  barba- 
rity of  tiie  inhabitants.*  On  the  coasts  and  in  the  plains, 
the  orange-tree,  the  myrtle,  the  lupine,  the  virgin's  bower, 
and  the  nardsiuif  are,  in  the  month  of  January,  covered 
with  flowers  and  young  leaves.  But  in  June,  July,  August, 
and  September,  the  parched  and  cracked  soil  is  of\\y  co- 
vered with  the  yellow  remains  of  dead  and  withering 
plants.  The  cork  tree  darkens  the  forest  with  the  gloom 
of  its  scorched  bark.     Tet  at  this  season,!  the  rose-bay 

*  Poiret,  II.  p.  71.  t  Poiret,  p.  129. 
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(liHplaya  its  briglit  flowers  on  the  banks  of  all  the  torrents  book 
and  rivers,  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains  down  to  the  ^^*^* 
deepest  valleys.  ^— ^— 

Among  the  cultivated  jilants  are  hard  wheat,  barley,  Aiimanta- 
maize,  the  Uolcus  sorghum,  and  the  Uolcus  saccharatus ;  rice  '^  ?'»""■ 
in  the  lands  capable  of  hciiig  inundated,  tobacco,  dates, 
olives,  figs,  almonds,  vines,  apricots,  jujubes,  melons,  pump- 
kins, saffron,  the  white  mulberry,  the  tndigofera  gtauca,  and 
the  sugar-cane.  The  gardrns  yield  almost  all  the  species  of 
pulse  known  in  Europe.  The  inhabitants  of  these  countries 
preserve  their  grain  for  several  years,  by  burying  it  in  large 
holes  in  dry  situations.  Wheat  is  sown  in  autumn,  and 
gathered  in  April  or  May.  Maize  and  sorghum  are  sowa 
in  spring,  and  cut  down  in  summer.*  Oats  grow  spontane- 
ously.! Some  of  the  fruits,  such  as  the  fig.^  are  inferior  in 
quality  to  those  of  Eurojw :  hut  the  acorns  of  the  oak  tastti 
like  our  chesnuts.^ 

The  animal  kingdom  comprehends  most  of  (he  species  Aninai 
known  in  the  rest  of  Africa;  we  must  except  from  these  the  '"*  '"°* 
Hiinocero.^  the  hippopotamus,  the  giraBc,  the  zebra,  and  se-  ^^ 

veral  of  the  monkeys.  ^H 

Mature  has  supplied  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  of 
Zahara  with  the  means  of  crossing  the  immense  deserts 
of  western  Africa  in  a  few  days.  Mounted  on  the  Ahree  Camel  of 
or  camel  of  the  desert,  which  resembles  the  dromedary,  ""^  "*'"** 
and  is  only  distinguished  from  it  by  greater  elegance  of 
figure,  the  Arab,  after  tying  up  his  loins,  his  breast, 
and  his  ears,  to  protect  himself  from  the  blasts  of  a  dan- 
gerous  wind,  traverses  with  tlie  speed  of  an  arrow  tliat 
burning  desert,  the  fiery  atmosphere  of  which  deeply  af- 
fects  respiration,  and  is  almost  sufficient  to  suffocate  any 
unwary  traveller.  The  motions  of  this  animal  are  so  harsh 
and  violent,  that  no  person  could  bear  them  without  all 
the  patience,  the  abstinence,  and  toilsome  habits  of  the 

*  Dttfontains*,  Flora  Allsnika.  t  Sbaw,  p.  138. 

f  Foiiat,  n.  p.  t6T.  t  HiBit,  p.  aOS. 
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BOOK    Arabs.    The  most  indifferent   variety  of  these  camels  is 
I.XIV*   called  talayelh  a  term  denoting  that  the  animal  cannot  ac- 

_  coinplish  more  than  three  ordinary  days  journeys  in  a  day. 

iwiftuesss.  The  most  abundant  variety  called  sebay  can  make  out  seven. 
There  is  a  kind  which  accomplishes  nine,  and  is  called  ta- 
saiff  but  these  are  exceed in.^ly  rare,  and  bring  enormous 
prices.  The  Arab  in  his  figurative  phraseology  thus  des- 
cribes the  swiftness  of  the  camel  of  the  desert — **  When  you 
meet  a  heiree^  and  say  to  the  ridor  salem  alik^  (peace  be  with 
you,)  he  is  out  of  sight  before  he  can  return  the  alik  sa- 
lem^  for  he  flies  like  the  wind/'  Mr.  Jackson  relates  facts 
on  this  subject  which  are  almost  incredible.  A  heiree 
arrived  at  Senegal  in  seven  days  from  Mogadore,  having 
traversed  14  degrees  of  latitude,  and,  including  the  wind- 
ings of  the  road,  had  travelled  1000,  or  1100  English  miles, 
making  150  in  a  day.  A  Moor  of  Mogadore  mounted  his 
heiree  in  the  morning,  went  to  Morocco,  which  is  100  Eng- 
lish miles  off,  and  returned  iu  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
with  a  parcel  of  oranges,  for  which  one  of  his  women  had 
longed.  Mr.  Jackson  allows  that  these  facts  put  the  faith 
of  the  reader  to  a  severe  test ;  but  three  older  travellers 
give  similar  accounts.  It  is  at  the  same  time  added,  that 
camels  of  this  quality  are  but  few.^  Geography  might 
receive  some  interesting  acc^'ssions,  if  Europeans,  well  arm- 
ed, and  in  sufficient  number,  could  procure  these  fleet  crea- 
tures, and  learn  to  ride  them,  in  order  to  explore  the  deserts 

Other  do-   of  northern  Africa.     Asses  are  also  used,  and  are  of  two 

maiir  *"  '  sorts,  the  one  strong  and  large,  the  other  very  small.  Mo- 
rocco produces  fine  horses  of  the  Arabian  breed.  In  the 
whole  of  Barbary  the  cattle  are  small  and  lean;  the  cows 
give  little  milk,  and  that  of  an  unpleasant  taste. — Groats 
and  sheep  are  plenty.  Pigs  being  held  in  abhorrence 
a  nong  Mahometans,  are  only  found  in  the  houses  of  Euro- 
peans. Cats,  dogs,  and  European  poultry  are  common. 
The  Arabs  breed  a  great  many  bees.! 

*  HoDSt^s  Account  of  Morocco,  translated  from  Danish  into  German,  p.  289. 
Shawns  Travels  in  Barbar}*-,  p.  157.     Lempriere^s  Travels, 
t  ^lachrichten  und  Beroerkungen  uber  Algier,  &c,  t.  III. 
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The  panther  has  in  all  periods  been  a  famous  animal*    book 
but  it  is  only  within  these  few  years  that  he  has  been  de-   ^^*^* 
scribed  with  precision."*^    The  ounce  and  leopard  of  Buffon  J|^]J7Tni 
seem  to  be  the  panther  at  different  ages ;  yet  it  would  be  mais. 
rash  to  expunge  them  at  once  from  the  list  of  quadrupeds. 
The  bubaluSf  an  animal  of  the  antelope  kind,  belongs  to 
tlie  deserts  of  the  north  of  Africa.     It  lives  in  a  grega- 
rious  state,  and  flocks  of  them  come  to  the  marshes  and 
canals  of  Egvpt  to  assuage  their  thirst.    The  hierogly- 
phics in  the  temples  of  Upper  Egypt  contain  several  figui*es 
evidently  representing  this  animal.     Among  the  other  ani- 
mals of  the  same  genus  common  in  tliese  countries,  the 
pasan    is   the  most  frequent,   then    the  corinna  gazelle* 
which  differs  very  little  from  the  kevelf  or  proper  gazelle.f 
In  the  forests  and  deserts  are  found  the  elephant,  the  lion, 
the  African  bear,  two  species  of  the  hysena,   the  ferret, 
which  lives  in  the  bushes,  and  some  apes,  among  which 
are  the  old  man  and  the  baboon.    According  to  a  con- 
jecture of  M.  Walckenaer,  the  rats  seen  by  Windhus  the 
traveller,  in   the  neighbourhood  of  Mequinez,  **  rats  as 
large   as   rabbits,   and  which  like  them    burrow  in  th)0 
earth,**  were  arctomys  gundU  a  kind  of  marmots.    It  has 
been   disputed   whether  there    are    any    bears  in   Africa.  Descrip- 
The  learned  Cuvier  doubts  their  existence  in  such  south- {J^^^^^J^* 
eriy  latitudes,  but  Baldeus,  a  well  informed  writer,  says  Africa. 
that  he  saw  them  in  Ceylon.:^    It  cannot  be  denied,  that 
two  grave  authors,  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  assert  the  exist- 
ence of  the  bear  in  Africa,  distinguishing  him  from  the 
lion  and  from  the  panther*    Dion,  or  his  abridger  Xiphi^ 
lin,  makes  a  similar  assertion;  Virgil,  Juvenal,  and  Mar- 
tial might  be  quoted  to  the  same  efiect$    Aristotle  does 
not  expressly  exclude  the  bear  from  Africa.||     On  these 

*  Cuvier,  Menagerie  du  Museum,  article  Panther, 

t  Idem,  ibid.  art.  Corinne. 

f  Zimmermann,  Geographische  Geschichte,  &c, 

i  Salmasii,  Exercitationes  Fliuiane,  !•  ^  t2B. 

I|  Hist.  Animalium,  VIII.  p.  28. 
11 
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*^*    accounts  we  ought  not  yet  to  reject  the  testimony  of  modern 
^^'^'  travellers,  who  maintain  the  existence  of  this  animal  in 

""""""^  the  high  parts  of  Mount  Atlas,  only  acknowledging  that  it 
cannot  be  very  common.* 

>ttrich  Ostrich  hunting  is  a  curious  amusement  of  this  country. 

Twenty  Arabs  mounted  on  the  horses  of  the  desert*  which 
are  as  transcendant  annrng  horses  as  the  heiree  is  among 
camels,  proceed  to  windward  in  quest  of  an  ostrich  tracks 
and  when  they  have  found  one,  follow  it  in  a  body  with  the 
utmost  rapidity,  keeping  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile 
from  one  another.  The  ostrich,  fatigued  ^ith  running 
against  the  wind,  which  beats  against  bis  wings,  turns 
about  to  the  huiiters  and  attempts  to  penetrate  their  line; 
but  they  surround  him,  and  all  at  once  fire  on  the  bird^ 
when  he  falls.  Without  this  address  they  could  never 
take  the  ostrich,  which,  though  deprived  of  the  power  of 
flying,  surpasses  in  running  the  swiftest  animals. 

The  south  wind  brings  along  with  it  clouds  of  locusts^ 
which,  by  devastating  the  >fields,  create  famines,  and  often 
cover  the  ground  so  completely,  as  to  make  a  traveller  lose 
his  way.f  The  wild  hee  fills  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with 
aromatic  honey,  and  with  wax,  which  are  gathered  by  the 
inhabitants  in  great  abundance4 


ahabi-         To  the  preceding  physical  delineation,  which  is  appli- 
^"^**        cable  to  the  States  of  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Morocco^ 
we  shall  subjoin  an  equally  general  view  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  cultivated  plains  are 
litMoarf.  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Moors.    Though  they  speak 
a  dialect  of  the  Arabic,  abounding  in  expressions  peculiar 
to  themselves,  their  physical  constitution,  tlieir  complexion^ 
which  is  whiter  than  that  of  the  Arabs,  their  counte- 

•  Poiret,  II.  p.  238.    Shaw,  p.  177.    Hoest,  p.  291. 
I  Hoest,  p.  300.    Agrell,  Lettres  sur  le  Maroc,  p.  319. 
%  Poiret,  I.  p.  ^4.    Hoest,  p.  393. 
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nance,  which  ia  more  fuIU  the  less  elevated'nose,  and  less  ex-  book 
preasive  physiognomy*  seem  to  show  that  they  are  descend-  l>UT* 
ed  From  a  mixture  oF  the  ancient  Mauritanians  and  Nu- 
Diidians,  with  the  Phenicians«  Romans,  and  Arabians.-— 
Since  Salluat  asserts,  that  the  Numidians  and  Mauritanians 
bad  sprung  from  an  Asiatic  colony*  composed  of  Medes, 
Armenians,  and  Persians,'*^'  it  would  be  an  interesting  thing 
to  examine  thoroughly  the  characteristic  idioms  of  the 
Moorish  language*!  The  accounts  given  by  European  tra- 
vellers make  the  moral  character  of  this  nation  a  compound 
pf  every  vice.  Avaricious  and  debauched,  blood-thirsty  and 
effeminate,  greedy  yet  idle,  revengeful  yet  fawning,  they  do 
not  redeem  these  vices  by  a -single  good  quality :  But  m^y 
we  nqt  suppose  that  the  hatred  which  the  Moors  have  vowed 
against  their  Christian  persecutors,  ever  since  they  were 
driven  out  of  Spain,  has  excited  corresponding  feelings 
among  our  travellers  i  The  Moors  are  Mahometans,  and 
belong  chiefly  to  the  fanatical  sect  called  Maieki.  They, 
like  the  fanatics  of  many  other  religions,  consider  their 
piety  as  compensating  for  every  moral  defect,  and  heresy 
AS  a  stain  which  can  scarcely  be  rendered  more  tolerable 
by  the  brightest  assemblage  of  moral  virtues. — They  have  Moorish 
among  them  many  saints ;  some  distinguished  by  their  ab-  ^^°^^i<^^" 
solute  inaction,  others  by  a  turbulent  and  mischievous  in- 
sanity. These  last  have  been  seen  to  knock  down  an  ass, 
and  devour  the  flesh,  still  reeking  and  bloody.:|:  Several  frf 
the  emperor's  horses  have  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
aaintsbip :  one,  in  particular,  when  Commodore  Stewart  was 
there,^  was  held  in  such  reverence  by  the  monarch,  that 
any  |ierson  who  bad  committed  the  most  enormous  crime^ 
or  bad  even  killed  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  was  per- 
fectly secure  as  soon  as  he  laid  hold  of  the  sainted  animal. 
Several  Christian  captives  had  by  this  manoeuvre  saved 

*  Sallust  in  Jugurtha. 

t  Norberg,  Disput.  de  gente  eC  lingua  Marocano,  Lund,  in  Scania,  1787. 

t  Bruns,  Afiika,  VI.  p.  126. 

f  Windhus'a  Journey  of  Mequinez,  (London*  1723.) 
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BOOK  their  lives.  When  his  majesty  intended  to  confer  a  signal 
^^^^*  mark  of  favout*,  he  and  his  herse  drank  successively  from 
"""^^  the  same  bowl,  and  then  cau^d  it  to  be  handed  to  the  dis- 
tinguished individual.  These  people  are  addicted  in  an 
uncommon  degree  to  a  superstitious  belief  in  the  influence 
of  evil  eyes.  An  emperor  of  Morocco  kept  his  son  in  a 
state  of  rigorous  confinement,  to  preserve  him  from  that 
fatal  influence.  One  part  of  their  marriage  ceremonies  is 
to  make  a  solemn  procession  for  the  express  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  purity  of  the  betrothed  maid.  In  no  part 
of  the  world  do  the  men  discover  more  sensitive  jealousy, 
both  before  and  after  wedlock.  In  Morocco,  and  through 
the  whole  interior,  the  Moors  are  temperate  in  their  eating, 
and  simple  in  their  dress,  but  in  Tunis  and  Algiers  the 
women  wear  elegant  dresses,  glittering  with  gold  and  dia- 
monds.* The  whiteness  of  their  skin  is  only  discovered 
by  their  bare  feet.  To  be  able  to  read  the  Alcoran  is  in 
the  eyes  of  most  Moors  the  summit  of  polite  learning. 
They  have  also  their  astrologers,  and  they  are  fond  of  his- 
tory and  poetry.  Their  square  flat-roofed  houses  are 
sometimes  ornamented  in  the  interior  with  rich  csirpets 
and  salient  fountains.  Horse-exercises,  and  shooting- 
matches,  with  feats  of  rope-dancing,  form  their  favourite 
pastimes.  At  their  funerals,  a  long  train  of  women,  paid 
for  crying  and  howling,  accompanies  the  dead  bodies  to 
their  tombs. 
rabf.  The  nomade  Arabs,  who  brought  hither  the  Mahometan 

religion  from  Asia,  preserve  the  purity  of  their  race,  which 
is  distinguished  by  a  more  masculine  physiognomy,  more 
lively  eyes,  and  almost  olive  complexions.  Their  women, 
destitute  of  personal  attractions,  enjoy  a  great  degree  of 
freedom.  There  would  be  no  use,  indeed,  in  concealing 
their  brown  and  haggard  countenances,  which  operate 
rather  as  antidotes  than  incitements  to  guilty  passions. 
The  women  of  some  tribes  ingrain  black  lines  and  figures 

•  Nachrichten,  &c.    An  Account  of  AlgierF,  I.  p.  493.    Alt©na.  1798, 
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on  their  cheeks  and  bosoms. "^  The  tents  of  the  Arabs,  bo«k 
covered  with  a  coarse  stuff,  or  with  palm  leaves,  have  pre-  ^^^v 
served  the  form  of  an  inverted  boat,  which,  according  to 
Sallust,  was  that  of  the  mapalia  of  the  Numidians.!  They 
call  a  cabin  of  this  kind  shaiman  and  a  group  of  them  forms 
a  duaVf  or  hamlet,  w  hich  is  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  with  the 
Sheik's  house  in  the  centre,  and  is  frequently  surrounded 
with  a  tliorn  hedge,  as  a  defence  against  the  lions  which 
roar  around  them.  The  number  of  these  Arabs  in  the  em- 
pire of  Morocco  alone  is  sometimes  estiitiated  at  40,000. 
The  Arabs  as  well  as  tlie  Moors  send  caravans  of  pilgrims 
to  Mecca.  In  Asia  both  these  classes  of  people  are  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  Magrebi,  or  Morgrebbins,  a 
term  which  signifies  **  people  of  the  west.'* 

The  Berbers,  who  are  totally  distinct  from  the  Arabs  andTbeBer* 
the  Moors,  seem  to  be  the  indigenous  race  of  northern 
Africa.  They  probably  compreliend  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Oetulse'to  the  west  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  of  the  Li- 
byans to  the  east.:}:  They  form  at  present  four  distinct 
nations.  1.  The  Amazirgh,  called  by  the  Moors  ShiUa, 
or  Shulla,  in  the  moHntains  of  Morocco.  2.  The  Cabyls, 
in  the  mountains  of  Algiers  and  Tunis.  3.  The  Tibbos,  in 
the  desert  between  Fezzan  and  Egypt ;  and,  4.  The  Tooa- 
riks  in  the  great  desert.  The  identity  of  the  language 
spoken  by  these  different  tribes,  which  is  perceived  by  a 
comparison  of  their  vocabularies,^  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant discoveries  made  in  ethnographic  history.  This 
language  has  not  hitherto  been  found  to  show  any  analogy 
to  that  of  the  Barabras  of  Nubia,  or  of  the  Shillooks  of 
Abyssinia,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  farther  researches 
may  discover  a  connection.  The  Berber  language,  which 
the  Amazirgh  call  the  Tamazeghtf  and  the  Cabyls,  Showia, 

*  Agrell,  p.  39,  German  uanslation. 

t  On  the  etymology  of  this  word,  jsee  Bochart,  Canaan,  1.  II.  cap.  9. 

X  Mitbridates,  by  Adelung  and  Vater,  III.  p.  45. 

4  Hoest's  Account  of  Morocco,  (in  Danisb,)  p.  128.  Jones's  Dissertation  de 
lingua  Sbillensi  in  the  Dissertat.  ex  Occas.  Sylloges,  &c.  Amsterd.  1715. 
Shaw's  Travels,  p.  52.    Hornemann.    Marsden.    Venture. 
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seetna  tu  us  to  Imro  quite  an  original  character,  thougli  ap- 

I     XSIT.      proaclling    t"    •''"    HplirOlv    nml     tlip     PliPnirinn         Tim     R»- 


'  bers  Iiavo  a  cnmplexion  of  mixed  ret!  and  blacl;,  a  tall  and 
liandsonie  fonnt  of  spare  habits,  anil  a  lean  body.*  In  re- 
ligious fanaticism  they  surpass  even  the  Moors.  When  an 
opportunity  is  presented  tiiey  nccasinnally  gratify  their 
BHtipathies  by  shedding  the  blood  of  Jews  and  of  Christ- 
ians. The  Shillahs,  however,  eat  the  fleah  of  the  wild 
HteHarB-boar,  and  drink  >*ine.  The  Mafabants,  who  are  honoured 
'*°^'  an  a  sort  of  saints,  exercise  in  many  of  the  Kabyl  villages 
a  dcspntic  authority.  These  liypocrites  distribute  amulets, 
and  affect  to  work  miracles.  Tno  of  the  most  eminent  of 
these  at  present  in  Morocco  are  Sidi  Uaniet  and  bidi  Alar- 
bi,  and  hardly  any  thing  is  done  in  that  empire  without  con- 
sulting them.  Though  they  arc  considered  as  endued  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy  and  of  miracles,  they  are  not  distin- 
guished in  the  least  degree  by  personal  austerity  or  self- 
denial.  In  their  respective  districts  ho  tribute  is  paid  but 
to  them.  With  their  revenues  and  the  valuable  offerings 
which  they  continually  receive,  they  support  an  armed 
force,  with  which  they  are  always  surrounded,  and  main- 
tain a  liberal  establishment  of  wives  and  cutirubines,  with- 
out incurring  the  slightest  abatement  from  the  sanctity  of 
their  character.  In  other  situations,  especially  among  the 
fihillahs,  there  are  sheiks  who  nile  the  small  tribes  into 
whici)  tlic  nation  is  divided.  Those  who  live  in  tlie  high 
valleys  of  the  Atlas  ai-e  almost  entirely  independent  In 
Morocco  some  tribes  have  joined  together  under  princes 
or  hereditary  kings,  called  Jlmargar,  whose  patriarchal  au- 
tliority  extends  no  farther  than  to  tlic  punishment  of  theft 
and  murder.  They  maitufarture  their  own  gunpowder. 
Their  meals  consist  of  brown  bread,  olives,  and  water.  The 
poverty  and  dirtiness  of  their  dress  give  them  a  most  sa- 
vage appearance.  Yet  the  Berbers  manifest,  in  the  cnlti- 
vatiun  of  their  fertile  fields,  a  laborious  disposition,  and  a 
degree  of  intelligence  which  miglit   be   turned  to  good  ac- 
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count.  They  Furnish  the  indolent  Moors  with  wheat,  »««« 
olivets,  and  all  sorts  of  pi-ovinions.  Their  villages,  some  of  >•*"■ 
whirli  mav,  fur  size  ami  pnpuiatioii,  be  called  towns,  are 
fortified  with  watrh-towers.  from  which  they  ran  spy  the 
appi-onrh  of  an  eni-my.  On  the  slightest  signal  all  the  men 
nre  in  jirnia.  Tlicy  handle  the  musket  nitli  niiirh  skill,  tom- 
ing  it  ill  the  air,  ratching  it  again,  and  distharging  it  with 
astonishing  acrui-ary  and  rapidity. 

Besides  these  genuine  African  nations,  the  northern  part 
of  this  continent  contains  some  fon'ign  colonists,  among 
whom  are  the  Tiii-ki.  the  mastera  of  Algiers,  and  once  of 
Tunis  and  Tri|Kili,  and  the  Jews,  who  are  sjireail  over  the 
whole  of  Barbary,  even  among  the  valleys  ol  the  Rabyls. 

This  country,  though  one  of  the  most  salubrious,  and 
the  most  propitinus  to  the  multiplication  uf  the  human  race, 
is,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  a  regular  government, 
exposed  to  calamitous  visitations,  and  particularly  to  the 
ravages  of  the  plague.  Mr.  Jacksnn.  British  consul  at 
Mogadore  has  drawn  a  hurrible  picture  of  a  plague,  which,  Desoi 
fiome  yrars  ago,  depopulated  the  empire  of  Morocco.  Thepia^c 
deaths  in  the  city  of  Morocco  amounted  to  50,000,  those 
at  Fez  to  63,000.  at  Mogadore  to  4500,  and  at  Saffi  to 
5000.  The  survivors  had  not  time  to  bury  the  de:id  with 
any  regularity.  The  bodies  were  tlirown  into  large  trenches, 
whicli.  when  nearly  full,  were  coverril  over  with  earth. 
The  young,  the  healthy,  and  the  vigorous,  were  first  at- 
tacked;  tlien  the  women  and  children;  and  last  of  all.  the 
lean,  the  esliausted,  the  valetudinary,  and  the  aged.  When 
the  scourge  disappeared,  a  total  revnlulion  was  found  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  fortunes  and  situation  of  inilividii- 
als.  Some  who  had  previously  been  plain  merhanics,  now 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  large  capitals,  and  some- 
times purchased  horses  which  they  scarcely  knew  how  to 
mount  Provixions  were  sold  in  great  abundance  and  ex- 
tremely cheap.  Flocks,  with  their  shepherds,  wandered  in 
the  pastures  without  owners.  Great  temptations  were  thus 
presented  to  the  Arab,  the  Berber,  and  the  Moor,  all  equally 
prone  to  tbcft.*  But    they  were    restrained    hy  an  appre- 
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BOOi:  hension  for  their  lives :  for  the  plague,  (el  feAere,)  is  believed 
^^^*  by  them  to  be  a  divine  judgment  in  punishment  of  their 
crimes*  It  was,  therefore,  imperiously  necessary  to  avoid 
being  caught  by  the  avenging  angel  in  the  flagrant  act,  and 
rather  to  regulate  their  conduct  so  as  to  prepare  tliemselves 
for  paradise.  The  price  of  labour  was  soon  out  of  all 
bounds;  and  as  the  number  of  persons  capable  of  working 
was  not  suflicient  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  rich  who 
were  able  to  pay  them,  the  latter  found  themselves  under 
the  necessity  «if  performing  little  domestic  offices  with  their 
own  hands.  They  ground  corn  and  baked  bread,  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  golden  age  seemed  to  spring  up  in  this  re- 
commencement of  the  organization  of  society.  Many  large 
estates  which  remained  without  owners  were  seized  by  the 
Arabs  of  the  desert"^ 

*-  Jackson's  Account  of  the  £oipir«  of  Morocco.    London,  1809. 
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THE  BARBART  STATES,  AND  THE  GREAT 

DESERT  OF  ZAHARA. 


PART   II. 

Detailed  Descriptions. 

In  the  preceding  Book  we  have  delineated  the  physical  book 
geography  and  ethnography  of  the  whole  Atlantic  regions,  lxy. 
We  must  now  take  a  view  of  the  different  states  or  king-  ■ 

doms  of  Barbary,  and  the  cities  and  towns  included  in  these 
political  divisions.  We  shall  first  turn  our  attention  to  the 
small  states  scattered  over  the  desert  which  hounds  Egypt 
on  the  west.  Then  passing  tlie  SyrtsSf  we  shall  follow  jjbe 
chain  of  Mount  Atlas,  giving  an  account  of  the  States  of 
Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Morocco,  and  conclude  with  a 
description  of  the  Great  Desert  of  Zahara. 

The  country  of  Barca  is  the  first  that  comes  in  our  way  the  desert 
on  leaving  Egypt     Some  call  Barca  a  (fe^er^  and  the  in- °' ^^°s<iom 
terior  certainly  merits  that  name;  others  call  it  a  kingdonif^     *'^  * 
an  appellation  founded  on  tlie  existence  of  this  country  as 
the  independent  kingdom  of  Cyrene,  governed  by  a  branch 
of  the  Ptolemies.    The  coast  of  Barca,  once  famed  for  its 
threefold  crops,*  is  now  very  ill  cultivated ;  the  wander- 
ing tribes  of  the  desert  allow  no  rest  to  the  inhabitants,  or 

•  Sec  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  and  our  volume  on  the  History  of  Geography, 
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BOOK    security  to  their  labours.    The  sovereignty  of  it  is  divided 
^•^^^     between  two  Beys,  one  of  whom  resides  at  Derne»  a  town 
surrounded  with  gardens,  and  watered  by  refreshing  rivu- 
lets: his  subjects  may  amount  to  30,000  tents  or  families* 
The  other  lives  at  Bengazi,  a  town  of  10,000  houses,  with 
a  tolerable  harhour,  on  a  shore  abounding  with  fish,  and  in 
a  fertile  territory,  from  which  much  wool  is  exported.    The 
Bey  of  IVipoli  appoints  these  two  governors,  whose  obedi- 
ence to   his  authority  is  often   ambiguous.*      Among  the 
Rains  of    magnificent  ruins  of  Cyrenf,  the  limpid  spring  still  flows 
^^  from  which  the  city  had  its  name.     A  tribe  of  Arabs  pitches 

its  tents  amidst  its  sadly  mutilated  statues,  and  falling  co- 
lonnades. Tolometa,  or  the  ancient  Ptolemais^  the  port  of 
Barca,  preserves  its  ancient  walls,  a  temple,  and  some  in- 
scriptions. l*his  coast  seems  to  hold  out  an  invitation  to 
European  colonies;  it  seems  to  be  the  property  of  no  gov- 
ernment or  people.  A  colony  established  here  would  re- 
discover those  beautiful  places  which  the  ancients  sumamed 
the  Hills  of  the  Graces,  and  the  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 
Such,  however,  is  the  latent  ri\alry  of  the  civilized  world,  in 
natters  connected  with  power  and  vanity,  and  the  phantoms 
attached  to  tlie  ideas  of  national  greatness,  and  even  nation- 
al existence,  that  the  most  beneficent  efforts  of  any  people 
are  liable  to  be  resisted  by  the  jealousy  of  another  of  equal 
pretensions. 

The  travels  of  the  intrepid  Hornemann  have  procured 
for  us  a  little  information  respecting  the  countries  situated 
beyond  Barca.  A  chain  of  mountains  runs  west  from 
the  Natron  Lakes  as  we  leave  Egypt,  and  taking  success- 
ively the  names  of  Mokarra  and  Gulsdoba,  extends  to  the 
oasis  of  AuHjelah,  being  about  four  miles  in  length.  Thesb 
mountains  are  calcareous,  naked,  and  precipitous.  At 
their  feet  we  pass  over  a  flat  marshy  country,  from  one  to 

•  Lemaire,  consul  Frfin<;ais,  Voyage  dans  les  Montagnes  dc  Derne,  dans  fc 
<)euzitai6  Voyage  de  Paul  Lucas,  U.  p.  110,  &c. 
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«ix  miles  broad,  and  abounding  in  springs.    Following    book 
these  monntains  westward*  we  first  arrive  at  the  oasis  of    ^^^^^* 
Siwah,  which  forms  a  small  independent  state.     The  inha-      •    r 
bitants  speak  the  Tibbo  dialect  of  the  Berber  language.  Siwah, 
This  is  the  country  of  Amraon  of  the  ancients.    The  ruins 
of  Oummibida  seem  to  belong  to  a  fortifieil  caravansera^ 
connected  witli  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Aromon.    They  con- 
tain some  hieroglyphicM  in  relief.     Their  materials  consist 
of  a  limestone  brought  from  the  adjoining  mountains,  con- 
taimng   petrified    shells   and   marine  animals.      Diodoros 
Speaks  of  the  temple  situated  in  the  port  as  distinct  from 
that  of  the  forest   near  the  fountain  of  the  son.*     The 
arable  territory  of  the  oasis  of  Siwah  is  about  six  miles 
long  and  four  broad.    The  chief  plantations  consist  of  date 
trees;  there  are  also  pmmegrantes,  fig  trees,  olives,  apri- 
cots, and  bananas.    A  considerable  quantity  of  a  reddish 
grained   rice  is  cultivated  liere,  being  a  different  variety 
from  that  which  is  grown  in  the  Egyptian  Delta.     It  also 
jproduces  wheat   for  the  consumption   of  the  inhabitants* 
Abundance  of  water,  both  fresh  and  salt,  is  found.    The 
fresh  water  springs  are  mostly  warm,  and  are  accused  of 
giving  rise  to  dangerous  fevers,  when  used  by  strangensuf 
The  population  of  Siwah   is  capable  of  furnishing  about 
1500  armed  men.    This  country  is  the  Santariah  of  Abul- 
feda,  and  tbe  Saint-Ryah  of  EdrisL     Acconling  to  Ebn- 
Ayasy  an  Arabian  author,  the  zebra  is  met  with  in  the  ad- 
joining deserts.^ 

From  Siwah  to  Audjclah,  the  mountains  rise  in  peaks 
from  the  midst  of  the  plain.  The  naked  rock  is  not  co- 
vered with  a  particle  of  soil,  or  even  with  sand.  A  sandy 
plain  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountains,  presents  on  its  sur- 
face an  immense  horizontal  calcareous  bank,  which  contains 
traces  of  petrifaction,  while  the  adjacent   mountains, 

*  Diodorufl,  edit.  Wetiel,  p.  ^89. 

t  Voyage  de  Browne,  t.  I.  p.  34.  de  la  trad.  Fran^aise. 

%  Langl^  M^moire  sur  lei  Oases. 
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^ooK.    also  calcareous*  are  full  of  the  remains  of  marine  animals 
^^^*     and  shells.    These  are  also  met  with  here  in  large  isolated 
*■"■""■""  heaps. 

The  oasis       The  oasis   of  Audjelah,  the  Augila   of  Herodotus,  con- 
of Audjeiab  i^jiig  three  towns  or  villages,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  bey, 
who  is  dependent '  on   the  bey   of  Trilwri.    The  town  of 
Audjelah  is  only  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  contains  only 
three  narrow  and  dirty  streets  of  mean  houses  built  of  lime- 
stone.   The  public  buildings  have  a  most  wretched  aspect. 
At  Audjelah  is  the  termination  of  the  long  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  bounds  the  desert  of  Barca  on  the  south,  and 
separates  it  from  that  of  Libya,  turning  west  to  Fezzan. 
A  little  beyond  this  we  find  another  chain  called  Marai, 
of  the  extent  and  direction  of  which  we  know  but  little^ 
only  that  it  appears  to  send  off*  ramifications  to  the  north. 
The  desert  Then  we  find  the  singular   hilly  desert  called  Haroodje, 
of^Harood-  ^j^j^jj  |g  probably  the  M)ns  ater  of  Pliny.     It  commences  at 

two  or  three  days*  journey  from  Audjelah,  reaches  the 
mountains  by  which  Fezzan  is  bounded,  and  is  prolonged 
to  the  north  of  Fezzan  ;  but  the  branches  which  it  forms 
in  this  direction,  and  those  also  to  the  south,  are  less  known. 
Haroodjeh  presents  a  mass  of  broken  mountains,  mostly 
bare  and  sterile,  composed  of  black  basalt  Their  appear- 
ance is  volcanic  and  exceedingly  wild.  In  several  places 
the  ranges  of  basalt  alternate  with  others  of  limestone.  The 
low  calcareous  hills  bounding  the  plains  are  composed  of 
petrifactions,  which  consist  mostly  of  the  heads  of  fishes. 

It  is  probably  in  Haroodje  that  the  solution  will  one  day 
be  found  of  the  enigma  of  ttie  Arabian  geographers,  re- 
Fabulous  specting  a  town,  which  they  call  Raz  Sem,  the  inhabitants 
town.  Qf  which  were  turned  into  stone.  Shaw  and  Bruce  did  not 
penetrate  so  far  as  to  procure  information  deserving  of  re- 
liance. The  tradition  has  the  appearance  of  concealing 
under  it  a  curious  fact,  the  existence  of  mummies  in  some 
McropdiSf  or  city  of  the  dead,  like  those  of  Egypt. 

Feztan.         From  the  Haroodj6  we  enter  Fezzan.      Major  Rennel 
and  the  learned  Larcher  consider  Fezzan  as  the  ancient 
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jcountry  of  the  Garamantes ;  a  point  still,  however,  very    book 
doubtful,   as  we  have  shown  in  our  History  of  Geogra-    ^^^* 

phy.  * 

Fezzan  is  bounded  by  the  state  of  Tripoli  on  the  north, 
by  the  desert  of  Barra  on  the  east,  and  by  the  great  desert 
of  Zahara  on  the  west  and  south.  The  greatest  length  of 
the  rultivated  country,  from  north  to  south,  is  about  255 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  200  miles  from  east  to  west; 
but  the  mountainous  region  of  Haroodjeh  is  comprehended 
in  its  territory.  According  to  Hornemann,  this  small  state 
contains  100  towns  and  villages,  of  which  Moorzook  is  the 
capital.  Sakna,  Wadan,  and  Germah,  are  the  names  of 
others,  the  last  of  which  resembles  the  ancient  Oarama. 
There  is  also  Zooilah,  which,  according  to  old  travellers, 
contained  magnificent  ruins,  but  none  such  were  seen  by 
Hornemann.  During  the  south  wind  the  heat  here  is  scarcely  climate. 
supportable  even  to  tiie  inhabitants,  who  then  sprinkle  their 
rooms  over  with  water,  in  order  to  be  able  to  breathe.  The 
winter  is  not  so  mild  as  might  be  expected,  owing  to  a  cold 
and  piercing  north  wind,  which  completely  chilled  the  inha- 
bitants while  Hornemann  was  there,  and  obliged  this  tra- 
veller himself,  though  inured  to  a  cold  climate,  to  draw  near 
a  fire.*  Rains  hei*e  are  infrequent  and  scanty.  Hurricanes 
sometimes  blow  from  the  north,  darkening  the  atmosphere 
with  clouds  of  dust  and  sand. 

In  the  whole  country  there  is  no  river  or  stream  worthy 
of  notice.  The  soil  is  a  deep  sand  covering  rocks,  and  Soil  and 
sometimes  calcareous  or  argillaceous  earth.  There  are  nu- {J^^^^JJ^" 
merous  springs,  which  supply  water  for  the  purpose  of 
agriculture.  The  whole  of  Fezzan,'  indeed,  abounds  in^  wa- 
ter, at  a  moderate  depth  underground,  derived,  no  doubt, 
from  the  rains  which  fall  on  hills  more  or  less  distant,  per- 
haps on  the  confines  of  the  desert,  and  though  absorbed  by 
the  sand,  find  their  level  among  the  loose  strata,  across  a 
broad  extent  of  desert,  till  they  become  accessible  in  Fez- 

^  Proceedings  of  the  African  Association,  toI.  I. 
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BOOK    San,  and  impart  to  this  country  its  characteristic  fertility. 

'^^*  Dates  are  the  natural  produce  and  the  staple  commodity 
of  Fezzan.  Figs,  pomegranates,  and  lemons,  also  succeed. 
A  great  quantity  of  maize  and  barley  is  cultivated  ;  but  the 
inhabitants  do  not  raise  wheat  sulbcient  for  their  own  con«< 
sumption,  and  receive  a  great  part  of  what  they  use  from 
the  Arabs.  Some  ascribe  this  to  their  indolence ;  but  re- 
marks of  that  kind  are  often  gratuitous  conclusions,  arising 
from  a  deficient  comprehension  of  the  principles  of  wealth 
and  commerce.  If  the  inhabitants  are  indolent,  how  do  they 
contrive  to  procure  an  equivalent  to  give  to  these  Arabs  for 
their  wheat  ?  The  latter  may  feed  them  because  they  aro 
rich,  but  not  simply  because  they  are  unwilling  to  work* 
Such  facts,  if  they  authorize  any  inference  on  the  subject^ 
would  rather  incline  us  to  think  that  the  industry  of  the 
people  was  such  as  to  produce  a  population  greater  than  the 
food  produced  in  the  country  is  able  to  maintain,  or  that 
a  produce  of  a  more  delicate  kind  was  given  by  them  to 
the  importing  Arabs,  in  exchange  for  an  article  which 
goes  farther  for  the  purposes  of  nutriment  Fezzan  abounds 
in  pulse  and  culinary  vegetables.  The  most  common  do- 
mestic animal  is  the  goat  Sheep  are  reared  in  the  south- 
ern parts.  The  ass  is  their  beast  of  burden  and  draught. 
Camels  are  extremely  scarce  and  high  priced.  AH  these 
animals  are  fed  on  dates  or  date-stones.  In  the  province  of 
Mendrah,  natron  floats  in  large  masses  on  the  surfaces  of 
several  lakes,  over  which  a  dense  fog  is  frequently  seen  to 
hover. 

The  Fezzanese  send  caravans  to  Tripoli,  Tombuctoo,  and 
Borneo.  They  trade  in  gohi  dust  and  black  slaves.  They 
are  acquainted  with  the  cowrie  shell,  or  cyphrota  monetOf  a 
circumstance  which  shows  tliat  their  commercial  relations 
extend  to  the  coast  of  Guinea."^  From  October  to  February, 
Moorzook  is  the  great  mart  and  rendezvous  of  the  diflferent 
earavans  which  come  from  Cairo,  Bengazi,  Tripoli^  Oa- 
damesy  Tooat^  and  Soodan. 

•  Brun's  Afrika,  V.  p.  315. 


FEZZAN.  17' 

According  to  some,  the  sultan  of  this  country  is  tribu-    book 
tary  to  the  Bey  of  Tripoli  ;*  according  to  others,  he  only    ^^* 
sends  him  a  present*!    According  to  Hornemann  his  reve-  ^ 
nues  arise  from  his  landed  estates,  others  mention  three  orment. 
four  moderate  taxes.    The  population  of  Fezzan  is  esti- ^n'^'^bi- 
mated   by  Hornemann  at   60,000  or   70,000   souls.    The^*°*** 
variety  of  their  complexion  shows  that  they  are  a  mixed 
people.     The   indigenous    race  is  of  middling   stature,  of 
little   vigour,  with   brown  complexions,  black  short  hair^ 
a  form  of  countenance  which  in  Europe  would  be  called 
regular,  and  a  nose  less  flattened  than  that  of  the  negro. 
The  women,  as  in  the  whole  of  Africa,  are  immoderately 
fond  of  dancing.     According  to  Hornemann,  all  the  inha- 
bitants are  Mahometans;  according  to  others,  there  are 
also  some  pagans  among  them,  who  live  in  a  good  under- 
standing with  the  Mussulmen.:|:     The  Fezzanese  intoxi- 
cate themselves  with  the  juice  of  the  date;  in  other  re- 
spects they  are  very  sober,  which  is  partly  the  result  of 
necessity.    Hornemann  says  that  a  person  who  can  afford 
to  eat  bread  and  meat  daily  is  esteemed  a  man  of  great 
wealth.     The  houses  of  Fezzan  ,are  built  of   sun-dried 
bricks,  made  of  calcareous  and  argillaceous  earth.    They 
are  extremely  low,  and  lighted  only  by  the  door.     In  this 
country  young  persons  are  often  mutilated  and  transform- 
ed into  eunuchs. 

Tlie  Tibbos,  a  Berber  nation,  occupy  the  almost  de-Tibbos. 
sert  countries  to  the  south-east  of  Fezzan,  and  from  these 
extend  eastward  along  the  southern  boundary  of  Harood- 
jeh,  and  the  desert  of  Audjclah,  as  far  as  the  vast  sandy 
desert  of  Llivata,  by  which  £gypt  is  hemmed  in  on  the 
west.  This  desert  is  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Tibbos. 
The  space  on  the  south,  lying  between  the  Tibbos  and  the 
kingdom  of  Bornoo,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  wandering 

*  Abderrhaman  Aga,  Tripolitan  Ambassador,  Account  given  to  Mr.  Nie- 
buhr  in  the  New  German  Museum,  III.  p.  902. 
t  Proceedings  of  the  African  Association,  T. 
X  Nouv.  Mus.  Allem.  p.  993. 
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i78  TfttPOCLI. 

BOOK    Arabs,  some  of  triiose  tribes  liv^  in  caverns  ol*  grottos  dur* 
^^^'     ifig  the  intense   heats.     Berdoa^  an  oasis  mentioned  by 
""'"''""  Leo,  is  perhaps  identical  with  Boorgooi  the  capital  of  the 
Tibbos. 

raiFOLi.  The  state  of  Trtpolt,  properljr  so  called,  extends  on 
the  north  of  Fezzaii  bet>^e<'n  the  great  and  the  little  8pia; 
that  is,  between  the  Gulf  of  SIdra  and  that  of  Oabes. 

3iimat0-        Here  the   climate  is  extremely  unpleasant;  the  heat  of 

iucJons.  ^^^  ^^7  ^^^  ^^^  coldness  of  the  night  being  equally  in- 
supportable. From  the  month  of  May  till  the  end  of 
October  no  rain  falls.  Vegetation  is  more  abundant  in 
winter  than  in  summer.  The  soil  is  tolerably  fertile, 
producing  dates,  oranges,  citrons,  figs,  almonds,  and  many 
other  fruits.  In  winter  there  is  abundance  of  all  sorts  of 
pulse,  cabbages,  turnips,  and  onions:  in  suttinier  cucom* 
bers  and  melons.  Two  days*  Journey  south  from  Tripidi 
there  is  on  Mount  Garean  a  great  plantation  of  saffron.—- 
Lions  and  panthers  are  rarely  seen ;  the  jackals  and  hedge- 
hogs are  numerous.  Much  inconvenience  is  created  by 
serpents  and  scorpions.* 

Towns.  The  comparative  geography  of  the  towns  is  involved  in 
an  obscurity  which  it  is  not  in  our  |Miwer  to  dissipate^*— 
There  were  three  conspicuous  towns  in  the  Syrtic  region; 
and  in  the  fifth  century  this  region  received  Ihe  name  of 
Tripoli,  which  moans  "the  country  of  the  three  cities ;•* 
Tiut,  in  order  to  determine  what  these  towns  were,  and  what 
modem  localities  correspond  to  them,  would  require  a  long 
and  not  very  amusing  discussion.  It  seems  to  be  certain, 
that  during  the  first  invasions  of  the  Arabians,  the  city  of 

Antiquity    Sabrata,  apparently   the  capital   of  the  pro\ince,    had  in 

"^*'  common   language   received   the  name  of  Tripcdts.     It  is 

Still  called  Sabart,  and  **  Old   Trij.oli/*     Its  inhabitants 

took  refuge  in  the  place  now  called  New  Tripoli.    This 

city  may  have  been  called  Neapolis  by  the  Byzantine  au- 

*  Rothman's  Letters  on  Tripoli,  in  Scblxtzcr^s  Political  Conrespoodencr. 
Vol.  IX.  Wo.  VI.  (in  German.) 
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I  U  was  certainly  different  I'r'oni  tliat  which  Pliny  book 
and  tlie  reat  nf  the  ancients  designated  under  that  name.  ^''*'- 
Was  it  identicrtl  with  Occa  !  This  liiis  been  denivil  witli- 
out  decisive  evidence.  It  is  at  leant  an  ancient  citv,  fm-  it 
has  a  triunii>hal  arrli,  dedicated,  as  ii]i[)car9  hy  the  remains 
or  the  inscriptiun,  to  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  surname! 
the  pbilosoplier,  and  to  his  imperial  colleague,  Lucius  Ve- 
rus.*  After  being  taken  from  the  Arabs  hy  Roger  of 
Sicily,  and  orcupied  by  the  troops  of  Charles  V.  and  by 
the  Knights  of  Malta,  it  always  returne il  into  the  haiids  nf 
the  Mussulmans;  but  industry  anil  trade  have  been  much 
injured  by  these  rrvolulionn.  Some  stuffs  are  manufactur- 
ed here.  The  harbour  opens  in  a  semicircular  form,  and  is 
feebly  protected  by  old  fortifications. 

To  the  east  of  the  capital  is  Lehida,  the  ancient  Leptis  ^''^"" 
magna,  with  the  remains  of  a  temple,  a  triuniphul  arch,  and 
an  acjueduct  ;t  also  Mesurafe,  or  Mezrata,  the  residence 
of  a  Bey.  To  the  west  we  find  Arzori,  of  sufficient  im- 
portance in  the  fifth  century  to  give  its  name  to  the  pro- 
vince which  was  called  ^rxugiim  Regio ;  and  the  island 
of  the  Lotophagi,  now  called  Zerbi.  Tlio  small  towns  on 
the  borders  of  the  two  SjrtK,  obscure  in  moderi),  as  they 
were  in  ancient  geography,  seem  to  disappear  with  a  ra- 
pidity like  that  of  the  shifting  sand  hills  by  which  tlicy  are 
surrounded.  The  populous  villages  of  Mount  Garean  are 
partly  composed  of  grottos  cut  in  the  rocks.  The  tombs 
are  sometimes  over  the  dwellings  of  the  living.}: 

The  State  of  Tripoli,   possessing  an  extensive  territory,  Govei 
tiut  depopulated,   full  of  barren  districts,   and  a   prey   to^^'L 
anarchy,  is  the  weakest  of  the  Barbary  States.     The   he- 
reditary prince,  or  pasha,  who  reigns  here,  does  not  annex 
to  bis  name  the  title  of   Dey,  but  only  that  of  Bey. 
more  dependent  on  the  Sublime  Porte  than  the  princes  of 


!l  of  Sii  Bobeit 


L 


tSiiombcTs**  Kcmatki  an  tbaTiadeofTiipoll,  (inSvcdivh). 
$  ItoihmBnii,  L«itm  lur  Tripoli. 
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BOOK    Tunis  and  Algiers.    He  does  not  maintain  regular  troofMfp 

^^^*     and  his  navy  consists  of  some  xebecs  and  armed  polacrea* 

The  Danish  frigate  the  Naiad«  of  40  guns,   commanded 

by  Captain  Sten-bille,  was  perfidiously  inveigled  into  the 

harbour  of  Tripoli,   where  it  was  attacked  by  the  whole 

Tripolitan  navy.    The  frigate  drove  off  all  the  xebecs  and 

polacresy  and  made  the  pasha  tremble  in  his  palace,   so 

that  lie  offered  more  moderate  conditions  than  he  usually 
exacts. 

Tripoli  exports  the  wool  of  Barra,  gold  dust,  ostrich 

feathers,  slaves  brought  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  senna, 

wax,  and  morocco  leather.    Caravans  annually  arrive  here 

from  Fezzan,  Morocco,  and  Tombuctoo. 

[moDOM  To  the  wTst  of  Tripoli  is  the  kingdom  of  Tuiris,  the 
'  ancient  Africa  Proprittf  and  the  seat  of  the  Carthaginian 
power.  In  the  middle  agq,  the  State  of  Tripoli  was  sub- 
ject to  Tunis,  of  which  Barbyrossa  took  possession  in  1533. 
At  the  present  day,  the  Tunisians,  more  civilized  than  the 
Algerines,  are  their  inferiors  in  power,  and  have  some  dif- 
ficulty to  support  their  independence.  The  State  contains 
four  or  five  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  Moors,  who  are 
the  agriculturists  and  merchants,  are  less  numerous  than 
the  nomade  Arabs.  The  Turkish  and  Mameluke  soldiery 
are  comprehended  under  the  designation  of  hareji,  and  are 

iovern-  ^^^  deprived  of  all  Influence.  The  princes,  who  are  he- 
reditary,  are  descended  from  a  Greek  renegado,  and  a 
Genoese  female  slave,  but  they  are  surrounded  by  an  army 
of  Moors.  The  sovereign  is  called  Kamouda  Bey,  a  per- 
son of  extraordinary  vigour  of  character,  and  has  now 
reigned  nearly  thirty  years,  without  any  attempt  having 
been  made  to  shake  his  authority.  Uc  is  not  the  legiti- 
mate heir,  yet  lives  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  his  cousins, 
who  ought  to  have  inherited  the  throne.  He  superintends 
all  the  departments  of  government,  and  extends  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  to  Christians  and  Jews.  The  regulior 
army  does  not  amount  to  20,000  men,  and  the  navy  con- 
sists of  a  few  vessels  armed  for  giving  cliace.      Addicted 


TUNIS.  1 8 

to  agricaltnre^  and  other  branches  of  industry,  the  Tuni-  book 
sians  are  less  given  to  privacy  than  the  other  people  of  ^*^' 
Barbary.  The  State  revenues  may  amount  to  a  million """""" 
Sterling.*  , 

The  heat  becomes  insupportable  in  July  and    August,  Climate. 
Vihen  the  south  wind  brings  the  heated  air  from  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa.     Some  branches  of  the  Atlas  contain  ele- 
Tated  and  temperate   regions.     A   fertile  plain  lies  along 
the  river  Mejerda,  the  Bagradas  of  the  ancients.    Among  produc- 
its  minerals  are  found  alabaster,  crystal,  clay,  plumhago,^'^"^- 
iron,  and  lead.^  The  cattle  are  small  and  delicate.    The 
horses  are  a  degenerate  breed.    The  sheep  of  Zaara,  which 
are  bred  here,  are  as  large  as  deer.     Here  are  lions,  pan- 
thers, hysenas,  jackals,  and  other  ferocious  animals. 

The  southern  part  is  sandy,  rather  level,  barren,  and 
dried  up  by  the  solar  heat.  It  contains  a  large  shallow 
lake  called  Loodeah,f  which  is  the  Palus  Tritonis  of  the 
ancients.  The  country  along  the  sea  shore  is  rich  in  olives, 
and  contains  many  towns  and  populous  villages.  But  the 
western  part  is  full  of  mountains  and  hills,  watered  by  nu- 
merous rivulets,  with  highly  fertile  banks,  yielding  the 
finest  and  most  abundant  crops.  Even  the  Mejerda  is  not 
navigable  in  summer.  The  generality  of  the  soil  is  im- 
pregnated with  sea  salt  and  nitre,  and  salt  springs  are  more 
plenty  than  fresh  ones. 

The  city  of  Tunis  is  one  of  the  first  in  Africa.  It  has  chy  of 
a  harbour,  with  good  fortifications.  The  only  fresh  water  '^""*^- 
to  be  had  is  rain  water.  This  city  has  manufactures  of 
velvets,  silks,  cloths,  and  red  bonnets,  which  are  worn  by 
the  people.  The  chief  exports  consist  of  woollen  stufiii, 
red  bonnets,  gold  dust,  lead,  oils,  and  morocco  leather. 
The  most  active  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  with 
France.  In  no  part  of  Barbary  are  the  Moors  so  tolerant 
and  so  courteous  as  here.    The  commercial  spirit  of  an- 

*  Chateaubri<ind,  Memoire  sur  Tunis,  dans  ritineraire  k  Jerusalem.     Mac- 
Qiirs  Account  of  Tunis.     London,  1811,  p.  24—39,  &c. 

t  Bruns,  Afrika,  VI.  p.  329.  ' 


82  TU5ri8. 

BOOK    cient  Carthage  seems  to  hoVer  over  thiA  localit^Tf  ivo  hifig 

^^^*     the  focus  of  Arrican  civilization  and  |iowei%     The  mlM 

T      !"  of  that  ancient  city  are  to  the  north-west  ofTuni^    Her 

uins  of  , 

artbage.  harbours,  once  the  asylum  of  so  many  formidable  fteeiSy 
seem  partly  filled  up  by  the  falling  it)  of  the  gi^nd.  In 
the  south-east  part  are  seen  some  remains  of  the  fHoles  by 
\(rhich  they  were  bounded.*  A  noble  aqueduct  Is  still  to 
be  seen,  a  monument  of  the  Roman  powert  Under  UrUch 
the  second  Carthage  flourished.  The  emperor  Charles  ▼• 
caused  a  drawing  to  be  made  of  it,  and  the  desigil  Iras  ar- 
ranged by  the  celebrated  Titian,  to  senre  as  a  ttVsdel  folr 
some  lapestry  to  be  executed  for  the  Anstriati  c^airt.t 

Among  the  modern  places  we  may  MentidM  fiarda,  th^ 
Tunisian  Versailles,  being  the  palace  in  which  the  |l4By 
resides.  The  Goletta,  a  well  appointed  fortt^Ms,  com- 
mands the  roadstead  of  Tunis,  and  the  entrance  of  a  llu^ 
pool,  which  is  scarcely  navigable  for  boats.  Aiserta,  a  fot^ 
tified  town,  is  situated  on  a  lagoon,  which  is  eiceedin^y 
"well  stocked  with  fish,  and  miglit  be  formed  into  a  tnagnt- 
ficent  harbour. 

Porto-Farina,  situated  to  the  north-west  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, has  an  excellent  harbOnr,  which  has  becMM 
fool  with  rubbish.  The  ancient  Utica,  where  the  ybutiget 
Cato  died  a  voluntary  death,  was  near  this  place.  BoosbIh 
a  trading  town,  built  on  a  rock,  has  a  rastle,  and  a  good 
harbour  on  the  Mediterranean.  Ilamamet,  Sfakes,  and 
Gabes,  have  also  harbours  or  roadsteads.  In  the  inte^ 
rior  we  notice  Rairooan,  a  town  founded  by  tlie  Arabian!^ 
and  for  some  centuries  the  capital  of  Africa.  The  Mus- 
sulmans boast  of  its  principal  mosque,  supported,  as  th^y 
say,  by  500  granitic  columns.  Foser,  on  Lake  Loodeab^ 
is  a  great  mart  for  wool. 

ladamei.      ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Tunis  has  sometimes   disputed  with  the 

*  Chateaubriand,  Itincraire,  III.  p.  186,  &c.  Jackson,  Memoir  on  the 
Ruins  of  Carthage. 

t  Fischer  d'Eriach,  Architecture  Historique,  liv.  11.  Planche  II.  Vien* 
ne.  1721. 
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Bey  of  Tripoli  the  aoTcreignty  of  tlie  small  state  of  6a-  bmk 
damefif  which  is  at  a  distance  in  the  interior,  to  the  south  of  ^^^* 
the  lesser  8yrt«.  Gadanies  had  once  a  flourishing  trade, 
vhich  has  declined  since  the  caravans*  in  going  from  Tripo- 
li to  Tombuctoo,  ha>  e  stopped  at  Agadez,  instead  of  this 
place.  All  the  caravans  from  the  interior  bring  slaves,  os- 
trich feathers,  ivory,  amber,  senna  leaves,  and  gold  dust. 
Ghidames  is  called  by  a  modern  author  Gdamsia.* 

Proceeding  westward,  we  enter  the  state  of  Algiers.  St"t«  of 
This  kingdom,  watered  by  the  Shellif  and  the  Wadi-Jidi,  ^'^"' 
is  crossed  in  its  southern  part  by  the  chains  of  the  Atlas, 
called  Lowat  and  Ammer.  We  have  described  these 
chains,  and  mentioned  the  mountain  of  Jurjura,  one  of 
the  high€(g|,  in  Barbary.  This  chain  is  about  twenty-two 
miies  long  from  north-ea^t  to  south-west:  the  chains  of 
Wannoogah  and  of  Auress  form  the  continuation  of  it  to 
the  east.  Full  of  rocks  and  precipices,  they  are  covered 
with  snow  for  more  than  nine  months,  perhaps  tbp  whole 
year. 

According  to  M.  Desfontalnes,f  the  territory  of  Algiers,  Soil  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  parts  bordering  on  the  desert,  isuons?^' 
less  sandy  and  more  fertile  than  that  of  Tunis.  He  found 
the  climate  more  tem|ierate,  the  mountains  higher  and  more 
numerous,  the  rains  moi*e  plentiful,  tlie  springs  and  streams 
more  frequent,  the  vegetation  more  active  and  more  diversi- 
fied. The  mountains  arrest  the  clouds  that  come  from  the 
north,  and  condense  them  by  means  of  the  snows  which  co- 
irer  their  summits,  so  that  they  fall  down  in  rain.  There 
are  many  rivers  and  salt  springs,  and  near  the  lake  called 
Marks  there  is  a  mountain  of  rock  salt.  Several  mineral 
aprings  are  known.  Earthquakes  are  frequent  but  notdis- 
astrousi  There  is  a  sandy  plain  which  the  Moors  call 
Shott  or  Shatt,  which  is  sometimes  inundated,  and  receives 
ilve  small  rivers. 

*  Flora  Atlantica,  preface,  p.  2.  t  Idem.  ibid. 
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BOOK    According  to  Mr.  Shaw,  the  boundary  of  this  state,  with 
^^^*     that  of  Morocco,  is  Mount  Trara,  wliich  lies  north  and 


Jounda-     8<>uth,  forming  with  its  northern  extremity  Cape  Hone,  called 
ies.  by  the  inhabitants  Hnnein  or  Mellack:  others  extend  it  to 

^iviiions.  ^1,^  jittig  ^jygr  of  Miilloia  or  Malva.  It  is  a  matter  of  lit- 
tle moment,  as  the  country  which  lies  between  these  two 
states  is  the  desert  of  Angara,  a  sandy  country,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  still,  as  in  the  time  of  Leo  Africanus,  the  abode 
of  lions,  ostriches,  and  Arabian  robbers,  who  plunder  every 
defenceless  traveller.  On  the  south  the  state  of  Algiers 
extends  no  farther  than  the  river  Wadi-Jiddi.  It  is  divi- 
ded into  four  provinces.  Mascara  in  the  west ;  the  pro- 
vince of  Algiers;  Titeri,  to  the  south  of  it;  and  Con- 
stantine,  which  is  the  most  easterly,  and  conterminous  with 
Tunis.  ^ 

The  country  of  Zab,  in  the  south,  inhabited  by  Arabs  or 
nomadic  Berbers,  yields  a  very  doubtful  obedience  to  the 
authority  of  Algiers,  the  southern  limits  of  which  are  un- 
certain, and  lost  in  the  desert. 
Vixjof  The  city  of  Algiers,   which  contains  a  population  of 

^*  "'  80,000  souls,  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  at  the 
extremity  of  a  fortified  anchoring  ground,  which  however 
is  not  safe  in  a  north  wind.  The  numerous  and  hand- 
some country  seats  scattered  over  an  amphitheatre  of  hillSf 
among  gi*oves  of  olive,  citron,  and  banana  trees,  present  a 
rural  and  peaceful  landscape,  very  dissimilar  in  character 
to  a  nation  of  pirates.*  In  the  province  of  Algiers  the 
city  of  Shersel,  the  ancient  Cesarea,  exhibits  its  ruins  at 
Towns  of  the  foot  of  a  mountain  covered  with  orchards.  On  the 
inr^'of  coast  of  the  province  of  Mascara,  we  find  Mostagan,  a 
iascara.  large  town ;  Arseoo,  a  harbour  from  which  grain  is  ex- 
ported ;  and  Oran,  a  fortress  long  occupied  by  the  Span- 
iards, who  restored  it  to  the  Algerines,  reserving  to  them- 
selves the  fort  of  Marsal-kibir,  so  situated  as  to  command 
a  large  and  good  anchorage.  Telemscn  is  always  the 
chief  city  of  the  interior,  although  the  governing  bey  has 

*  Hebenstrcit,  dans  Bernonilli,  Collect,  dcs  VoyagcF,  IX,  p.  323, 
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established  his  residence  at  Masrara,  a  fortified  place.    At    book 
Telemsen  there  are  some  woollen   manufactures.    Among    ^*^* 
the  nomade  tribes  of  this  province,  the  Beni-Ammer  had 
in  a  great  measure  adopted  the  language  and   manners  of 
tlie  Spaniards  of  Oran. — In  the  province  of  Titeri  is  the 
town  of  Bleda,  occupying  a  cheerrul  situation.      It  con- 
tains some  independent  tribes. — I'he  pi*o\ince  of  Constan-OfCon- 
tine,  governed  by  a  very  powerful  bey,  almost  forms  an 
independent  state.      On   the  coast  wo  liave   the  to>an  of 
Boogia,  with  a  good  harbour,  where  the  mountaineers  sell 
ship  timber,  figs,  and  oil;  Coolloo,   which  ex]K)rts  cow- 
hides ;  Bona,   in   a  country  so  rich  in  olives,  lemons,  ju- 
jubes, figs,  and  other   fruit,  that  they  are  suifrred  to  rot 
on  the  trees;  and,  lastly.  La  Calle,  lately  the  station  of  a 
French  commercial  company,  the  chief  object  of   which 
"Was  the  coral  fishery.    The  interior  contains  the  towns  of 
Tubnah,  Messila,  Medrasliem,  with   the  tomb  of  Syphax. 
There  is  also  Tifseh,  a  place  fortified  to  cover  the  frontier 
on  the  side  of  Tunis,  and  the  capital  Constantine,  containing 
nearly  100,000  souls,  and  adorned  with  many  fine  remains 
of  Roman  architecture.     A  short  way  from   this  city,  the 
petrifying  springs,  called  the  enchanted  baths,  form  small 
pyramids  by  the  deposition  of  calcareous  earth  with  which 
their  waters  are  impregnated.      The    Coocos    and  Beni- 
Abbes,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boogia;  the  Henneishas,  on  the 
Tunisian  frontier,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Mejerda,  are 
powerful  tribes  of  Rabyls,  who  yield  to  the  Bey  of  Con- 
stantine an   obedience  equally  precarious  with  that  which 
he  yields  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers.     In  the  mountains  of  Au- 
ress,  the  romantic  traveller,  Mr.  Bruce,  says  he  met  with 
a  tribe  distinguished  by  a   white  complexion  and  red  hair, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  Vandals.*    They 
mark  their  foreheads  witli  a  Greek  cross. 

The  country  of  Zab,  watered  by  the  river  El-Djidid, 
which  loses  itself  in  a  marsh,  supports  \uth  much  difficulty 
its  inhabitants,  who  are  called  Biscaris.    It  is  a  desert,  con- 

*  Brucc's  Travel?. 
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taining  aome  scattered  groves  of  date  treea.    The  coin* 
^^^*^^    tries  of  Wadreag  and  Guargala  in  the  south*  and  of  80- 
■*— ""^  bair  and  Tegorarin  In  the  west,  seem  to  belong  to  indo^ 

(lendeiit  Berbers. 
[Dhabi-  In  Algiers  there  are  about  14,  or   16,000  Turks*    The 

'^^^  remainder  of  the  population  consists  of  Coloris,  or  Kulog» 
loos*  Jews,  Moors,  Arabian  sliopherds^  negro  slaves*  and 
Christians*  part  of  whom,  till  lately*  were  in  a  state  of 
slavery,  part  free.  The  Co|(iris*  or  Rulogloos»  are  the 
posterity  of  Turks,  by  Moorish  and  negro  women*  They 
hold  a  mi<ldle  rank  between  the  Moors  and  Turks*  Thejr 
occupy  some  offices*  but  not  the  highest;  many  of  them 
are  very  rich.  They  difler  little  from  the  Turks  in  figars^ 
and  a  mutual  jealousy  subsists  between  these  two  classes* 
The  government  is  both  despotic  and  aristocratic  The 
amy*  which  is  composed  of  Turks*  chooses  the  Dey,  er 
Sovereign,  whose  arbitrary  power  seems  to  be  mitigated  by 
the  principal  officers  composing  the  Di^'an*  the  members 
of  which  are  chosen  from  the  oldest  warrioi*s«  The  aroiy 
consists  of  about  6500  Turks ;  but  during  war,  and  when 
the  Coloris  are  armed,  the  city  of  Algiers  can  send  IfifOdO 
men  into  the  fii'hh  The  revenues  raised  In  tlie  three  pro*- 
Tinces,  from  taxes  on  the  Jews  and  Christians  of  Algten^ 
from  tlie  g^>vernm!*ut  m  tnopoly  of  grain*  the  sale  and 
ransom  of  prisoners,  and  confiscations*  amount  to  a  mtt- 
lion  and  nine  thousand  Algerine  piastres.  The  sciences 
and  arts  here  are  in  a  most  deplirable  state.  The  Alge- 
rines  are  even  indifferently  skilled  in  ship-building*  and 
their  compass  is  only  marked  with  eight  points,  Thecbaee 
is  with  them  an  interesting  occupation.  In  autumn*  and 
in  winter,  fifty  or  sixty  persons  join  together  to  hunt  the 
lioni  the  leopard*  and  other  ferocious  animals, 

Empirs        The  empire  of  Morocco  is  a  remnant  of  the  great  Afri- 

aoccof      CA'i  monarchies,   founded   by  the  Arabs,     The  dynasty  of 

the  Aglabites,  whose  capital   at  one  time  was  Kaironant 

and  more  lately  Tunis*  and  that  of  the  Edrisites,  which 

resided  at  FeZ|  were  subjugated  by  the  Fatimites,  who  af- 
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terwardfl  bring  drcnpled  with  tiie  ronqa^sts  of  Egyjit,  al-  ***K 
lowed  tlieir  western  poBsessions  to  be  asarped  by  the  ZeK*^  ^"^* 
rites  ^ho  were  succeeded  hy  the  Hamadiiins  and  the  Abo* 
hafnians  in  tlie  pifivinces  of  Tunis  and  Constantine*  But 
in  the  western  extremity*  a  prince  of  the  IjenitunaaSt  a 
tribe  belonging  to  the  Great  DcsiTt,  at  present  unl^Aowny 
chose  for  the  n*former  of  his  fieople,  their  legislator  an4 
high  priest,  Abdallah  Beii-iasin,  an  extraordinary  person^ 
who  li\ed  on  water,  game,  and  R«ih,  but  who  married  and 
di%'orced  many  women  erery  mouth.  11iis  artful  fanatic 
created  a  sect  marked  in  the  first  instance  by  furious  cealy 
and  always  extremely  ambitious  and  enterprising,  called 
the  Almoravides,  or  m<>re  properly  Morabeth.  It  issued  The  Almo- 
from  the  desert  like  a  fiery  hurricane,  threatening  by  turns '  ^ 
Africa  and  Eunipe.  The  supreme  head  of  these  conquer- 
ing aealots  took  the  title  of  Emir^l'Mumenimf  or  Prince 
of  the  Faithful.  In  1056,  Abutasfin  built  the  city  of  Mo- 
mcco,  or  Merakash.  Joosooph  invaded  and  subjugated 
the  finest  part  of  Spain.  At  the  same  time  the  religioiia 
and  iiolitical  rule  of  the  Morabeths  extended  over  Algiersi 
the  Great  Desert,  Tombuctoo,  and  other  towns  of  Soodan) 
bat  new  sectaries  of  a  more  austere  characrter,  the  Mooa- 
hedes  or  Almohads,  that  is,  the  Unitarians,  conquered  in 
1146  the  gi^at  empire  of  Mogreb,  or  the  west.  Though 
less  fortunate  in  Spain,  they  extended  their  power  in  Africa 
as  far  as  Tripoli.  Their  princes  took  the  title  of  Emir-al* 
Mumenim,  and  even  that  of  Caliph.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
century,  intestine  iliscords  laid  the  Almohads  open  to  the 
successful  attarks  nf  several  rivals,  among  whom  were  the 
Morinites,  who  took  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez  and 
Morocco.  This  dynasty,  more  bent  on  retaining  than  on 
Extending  its  possessions,  made  no  efliirt  to  re-establish  the 
great  empire  of  Mogreb.  In  1547,  a  Sherit  or  descendant 
of  Mahomet,  put  a  period  to  the  power  of  the  Merinites. 
His  posterity  still  reigns,  after  having  weathered  frequent 
revolutions.  The  sovereigns  of  Morocco  conjoin  the  title 
of  Sherif  with  that  of  Sultan. 
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The  State  of  which  we  have  now  traced  the  origin,  still 
embraces  a  territory  of  500,  or  550  miles  in  length,  and 
'  420  in  breadth,  almost  as  large  as  Spain,  even  when  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  provinces 
of  Segelmesias,  Tafilet,  and  Darali,  situated  near  Mount 
Atlas.  All  travellers  join  in  praising  the  fertility  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco*  the  one  of  which  is  .situated 
to  the  nortli  and  the  other  to  the  west  of  the  Atlas.  This 
fertility,  however,  seems  to  be  confined  to  those  parts  in 
which  sufficient  supplies  of  water  co-operate  with  the  good- 
ness of  the  soil,  and  the  heat  of  the  climate.  Though  the 
inhabitants  almost  entirely  neglect  cultivation,  fruit  and 
grain  are  produced,  not  only  in  quantities  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  people,  but  also  for  exportation.  Morocco 
supplies  a  part  of  Spain  with  these  necessaries  of  life.  The 
principal  grain  is  wheat  Barley  is  also  abundant.  It 
comes  into  ear  in  the  month  of  March.  Oats  grow  sponta- 
neously. The  olive  in  its  best  state,  the  citron,  the  orange^ 
and  the  cotton  tree,  cover  the  hills.  In  the  sandy  plains, 
the  Moors,  by  dint  uf  irrigation,  rear  a  variety  of  pulse, 
melons,  and  cucumbers.  Many  varieties  of  the  vine  suc- 
ceed in  the  northern  provinces.  The  forests  are  full  of 
oaks,  with  sweet  acorns,  cork  trees,  cedars,  arbutuses  and 
gum  trees.  The  minerals  are  neglected  ;  copper,  tin,  and 
antimony  are  found;  but  they  are  only  worked  superficial- 
ly.^ The  climate,  exce])ting  (or  three  months  in  summer, 
is  very  pleasant,  but  the  dreadful  hot  wind  of  the  desert  pre- 
vails for  fifteen  days*  or  three  weeks,  before  the  rainy  sea- 
son, which  commences  in  September.  At  this  time  the  rains 
arc  not  constant.  Much  snow  falls  in  the  valleys  of  Mount 
Atlas. 

The  rivers  are  sliallow,  and  generally  have  a  bar  at  their 
mouth,  uhich  prevents  the  entrance  of  large  vessels.  The 
largest  rivers  are  the  Mu|luia,  which  flows  into  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  the  Subu ;  the  Morbeia,  or  Ommirabee,  and  the 
Tensif  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic. 


*■  .Tiickson's  Accouui  of  Morocco.    Ha'st's  Relation  du  Maroc. 
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Without  be^vildering  ourselves  in  the  labyrinth  of  the 
topography  of  the  provinces,  we  shall  take  notice  of  the     ^^^' 


principal  cities.  Fez,  the  capital  of  the  liingdom  of  that  "T""""^ 
namet  is  conspicuous  among  the  African  cities  for  its  an-  the  king- 
cient  literary  renown.  The  passion  for  study,  however,  isdomofFe* 
now  extinct.  It  has  preserved  some  manufactures  of  silky 
wool,  and  red  morocco;  it  has  an  active  trade,  and  is  said 
to  contain  a  population  of  30,  or  according  to  others,  60,000 
souls.  Mequinez,  in  the  plain  to  the  west  of  Fez,  has,  on 
account  of  its  safubrious  climate,  been  frequently  selected 
as  a  place  of  residence  for  the  Sultan.  On  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  fortresses  of  Melilla,  of  Pcnnon-de-Ve- 
lez,  and  of  Ceuta,  possessions  of  little  use  to  Spain,  are  me- 
morials of  the  attempts  which  the  Christians  have  made  to 
invade,  in  their  turn,  the  territories  of  Islamism.  In  Te- 
tuan,  a  town  of  20,000  souls,  the  houses  are  generally  two 
stories  high,  and  good,  but  the  streets  are  extremely  nar- 
row and  gloomy.  7'heir  mode  of  building  is  to  make  a 
large  wooden  case  for  the  wall,  or  for  a  part  of  it^  into  which 
they  put  the  mortar,  and  when  it  is  dry  the  case  is  remov- 
ed. The  roofs  are  flat,  and  tlie  women,  who  live  in  the 
higher  apartments,  walk  along  them  in  paying  their  mutual 
visits.  The  women  are  so  handsome,  and  at  the  same  timo 
so  susceptible,  that  Mussulman  jealousy  has  been  obliged 
to  prohibit  Europeans  from  settling  in  it.*"  Tangier,  or 
Tandja,  a  town  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Straits,  has  be- 
come the  residence  of  most  of  the  Euro|>ean  consuls.  Pas- 
sing Cape  Spartle,  we  find  on  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  large  town  of  Larash,  or  El-Araish,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Luccas,  which  here  forms  a  port :  Mamera  on 
the  south  side  of  a  number  of  large  lakes,  and  Saleh,  for- 
merly a  sort  of  piratical  republic,  now  a  commercial  town, 
the  residence  of  the  French  consul,  and  separated  by  the  ri- 
ver Buragrag  from  the  town  of  Rabat,  or  New  Saleh.  At 
Azamor  on  the  Morbeya,  the  kingdom  of  Fez  ends,  and  that 
of  Morocco  begins. 
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The  capital  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  ordinary  residence 
of  the  Sultan,  is  properly  called  Merakash.    It  contains^ 
'  according  to  tlie  best  autliorities,  from  20,  to  80,000  inha- 

iiMkiH-    hitants,  silk,  |uiper,  and  red  morficro  roaniiraofores,  large 
mmT"^      magazines  of  grain,  built  under  the  direction  of  a  Danish 
architect,*  and  numentus  aiosqiies,  one  of  ^bich  had  mi- 
narets, surniounteil   with   four  golden   globeH,  which   were 
said    to  be  enchanted,   but   wliich  a  Sherif  had  courage 
enough  to  order  to  be  removed.f     On  the  coast  we  find 
Mazagan,  a  Portuguese  fortress,  which  was  unsucressfully 
besieged  by  SOO.OOO  Moors. — Valadia,  the  best  situation 
for  a  harbour  on  this  coast,  where  rapid  currents  and  vio- 
lent squalls,  render  a  place  of  shelter  a  most  valuable    b- 
ject  to  the  seaman : — Saff,  or  Asafi,  a  small  town  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Atlas  :-^Mogadore,  the  great  emporium  of 
fhe  whole  empire,   regularly  built,  on   plans  given  by  a 
French  engineer,  well   fortified,  and  provided  with  a  har- 
bour, whirh,  however,  like  all  the  rest  on  this  coast,  is  filled 
with  sand. — Next  ro  iies  Agailir;  and  lastly,  Santa  Cruz, 
the  most  soutiierly  pfirt  of  Morocco,  situated  in  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Sus,  the  capital  of  which  is  Tarodant,  a  large  in- 
land town,  and  a  military  station  for  resisting  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  nomades. 
Towns  to      The  cities  of  Tafilet,  and  Segelmessa  on  tlie  south-east  of 
of^he^At-  Mount  Atlas,  though  now  little  known,  were  once  very 
1m.  flourishing  plac-s.     The  raravans  bound   to   Soodan   and 

Egypt,  seem  still  to  join  at  the  latter  of  these  places,  or  at 
least  both  pans  through  it  According  to  Jackson,  Tafilet 
possesses  excellent  woollen  manufactures, 
prauiation  The  writer  now  menti(»ned,  who  officiated  as  British  con- 
of Morocco ^^1  ^^  Mogadore,  has  given  an  opinion  on  the  population  of 
Morocco,  very  diflTeiTut  from  what  in  entertained  by  the 
greater  part  of  travellers,  who  represent  this  country  as  ex- 
tremely depopulated,  containing  not  more  than  five  or  six 

*  HoBSt,  p.  76 — 78,  &c. 

"^  SaiDt*01eD,  quoted  by  Bruyzen  La  Martiniire,  under  the  article  JUaroc, 
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millions  of  inhnbitants.*  This  author  says  he  Inui  collert- 
ed  minute  information  on  the  subject ;  but  he  does  not  a1- 
"veays  mention  the  precise  sources  from  which  it  is  derived* ' 
Be  professes  to  have  seen  the  imperial  registers,  in  whirii 
the  names  of  all  taxed  persons  are  inscribed  ;  but  he  does 
not  say  how  these  registers  are  kept,  and  what  evidence  we 
have  of  their  correctness.  The  following  are  the  numben 
^hich  he  assigns : 

Inhabitants. 

Cities  and  towns  of  (he  Empire 936,000 

Kingdom  of  Morocco  and  Kei,  to  the  we«t  of  Mount  Atlas       10,300,000 

Nomade  tribes  on  the  north  of  the  Atlas 3,000,000 

Tafilet,  a  kingdom  to  the  east  of  the  Atlas 650,000 

Total  population  of  the  empire       .......     14,886,000 

As  the  whole  surface  of  the  Morocco  states  is  359f  380 
square  miles^f  the  po|Hilation  would  average  forty-two  in- 
habitants to  the  square  mile ;  but  it  consists  of  two  very  dif« 
ferent  countries; — that  which  lies  to  the  west  and  the  north 
of  the  Atlas,  and  that  which  lies  to  the  east  and  the  south. 
As  the  latter*  which  gradually  passes  into  the  desert,  would 
only  contain  700,000  p(*rsoiis  on  a  surface  of  ld4,£25 
square  miles,  making  five  or  six  to  each  square  mile,  the 
maritime  part,  or  the  kingdom  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  wouU 
contain,  on  a  surface  of  201,544  square  miles,  more  than 
Ibtirteen  millions  of  inhabitants,  which  would  make  the  re- 
lative population  amount  to  se%'enty  per  square  mile;  a 
proportion  perhaps  e<]ual  to  what  exints  in  8|Niin  or  Tar- 
key,  and  which  it  is  not  easy  to  admit  without  further  in- 
quiring into  a  country  so  much  exposed  to  intestine  trou- 
bles, so  ill  governed,  and  so  destitute  of  the  means  of  civil- 
ization. Mr.  Jackson  makes  the  city  of  M^irocco  to  con* 
tain  270,000  inhabitants,  and  Fez  380,000, — assertions 
too  extravagant  to  require  discussion.  Travellers  of  ex- 
cellent character  give  the  first  of  these  cities  no  more  than 

*  Chenier,  Lempriire,  Sic,  &c.    See  BruDS,  Afrika,  VI.  p.  60. 
t  Hatterer^s  Geography,  p.  123,  (German.) 
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BOOK     30,000,  af||l  the  other  70,000,  and  yet  seem  to  thiok  it  pos- 
^^^*    sible  that  they  exaggerate  them.* 
Q^^  The  subjects  of  this  empire  are  slaves  to  an  absolute  des- 

ment.         pot,  and  strangers  to  the  benefits   of  fixed  laws,  their  only 
rule  being  the  will  oT  the  emperor.     Wherever  this  prince 
fixes  his  residence  he  distributes  justice  in  person ;  for  this 
purpose  he  generally  holds  a  court  twice,  and  sonietimes  four 
times  in  the  week,  in  a  hall  of  audience  called  M'shoire.f 
Here  all  co*n plaints  are  addressed  to  him ;  every  person  has 
access;  the  emperor  hears  each  individual,  foreigners  or  na- 
tives, man  or  woman,  rich  or  poor.     Distinctions  of  rank 
have  no  influence,    every  person    being    entitled   without 
hindrance  or  embarrassment,  to  approach  the  common  sove- 
reign.    Sentence  is  promptly  pronounced,  always  with  ab- 
solute and  ultimate  decision,  and  for  the  most  part  with 
justice. 
Adminis-        With  the  exception  of  these  imperial  audiences,  the  ad- 
tration.      ministration  under  this  government  is  a  tissue  of  disordert 
rapine,  and  violence.     The  governors  of  provinces  have  the 
title  of  kalifn   or   lieutenant,   that  of  pasha^  or  ot  kaid;% 
and  combine  the  executive  with  the  judicial  power.    They 
only  i*emit  to  the  judges  some  complicated  causes.     In  some 
of  the  towns,  sucli  as  Fez,  there  are  kadist  or  independent 
judges,  who  are  invested  with  great  powers.     Oppressed 
and  harassed  by  the   sovereign  and   the  courtiers,  all  these 
governors   and  judges  oppress  the  people  in    their  turn. 
Civil  con-  The  lowest  officer  pillages   legally  in    his  master's  name. 
diiion.       rpijj,  vkTalth  thus  acquired  fulls  in  the  end  into  the  cofiers  of 
the  sultan,  who,  under  some  pretext  or  other,  causes  those 
who  have  amassed  treasures  to  be  dismissed  from  office,  ac- 
cused, and  condemned.     Tlic  sovereign  can  dep«'ive  a  sub- 
ject of  every  thing  belonging  to  him  except  what  is  strictly 
necessary  to  save  him  from  starvation.      The  confiscated 
sums  are  said  to  pass  into  the  common  treasure  of  theMus- 

*HfP6t.  p.  78  and  81. 

t  Chi?nicr  writes  it  Mc^rluKiai  :  Hail.  Mi>.-c'i't!ii -, 
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sttlmans ;  this  is  all  the  account  of  them  that  is  given.    The    book 
consequences  of  such  a  system  may  be  easily   conceived.    ^^^* 
The  people,   suspicious,  cruel,   and  perfidious,  respect  no  — — 
sort  of  obligations.    Their  universal  aim  is  to  pillage  one 
another;  no  confidence,  no  social  tie  exists  among  them, 
and  scarcely  even  any  momentary  feelings  of  affection.  The 
father  dreads  the  son  and  the  son  detests  the  father. 

The  difierent  religions  which  maintain  the  unity  of  God  Religions. 
are  tolerated.  There  are  Roman  Catholic  monasteries  at 
Morocco,  at  Mogadore,  at  Mequinez,  and  Tangier;  but 
the  Romish  monks  at  Morocco  and  at  Mequinez  are  close- 
ly watched  and  exposed  to  vexations."^  The  Jews,  who  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  extend  even  among  the  valleys 
of  the  Atlas,  are  treated  with  the  most  revolting  barbarity. 
Their  situation,  civil  and  moral,  in  this  country,  is  a  most  situation 
singular  phenomenon.  On  the  one  hand  their  industry,  j^^,g|^ 
their  address,  and  their  intelligence,  make  them  masters  of 
all  the  trade  and  manufactures.  They  direct  the  royal 
coinage ;  they  levy  the  duties  on  exports  and  imports ;  and 
officiate  as  interpreters  and  men  of  business.f  On  the 
other  hand,  they  experience  the  most  odious  vexations  and 
the  most  dreadful  usage.  They  are  prohibited  from  writ- 
ing in  Arabic,  or  even  learning  the  characters,  because  for 
them  to  read  the  Koran  would  be  a  profanation.:):  Their 
women  are  prohibited  from  wearing  any  green  article  of 
clothing,  and  are  only  allowed  to  veil  one  half  of  the  face. 
A  Moor  enters  the  Jewish  synagogues  without  ceremony^ 
and  even  abuses  and  insults  the  rabbins.  In  passing  a 
mosque,  the  Jews  must  uncover  their  feet,  and  remove  their 
slippers  to  a  respectful  distance.  They  dare  not  be  seen  on 
horseback,  or  sit  cross-legged  before  Moors  of  a  certain 
rank.  They  are  often  assailed  by  the  lowest  blackguards 
in  the  public  walks,  who  cover  them  over  with  mud,  spit  in 
their  faces,  or  knock  them  down ;  they  are  obliged  to  ask 

♦  IIoBst,  p,  16K     Leropri^Efi,  p.  108. 
t  Hoest,  Relat.  p.  144.     Lempriere,  p.  102.  165.    ^ 
I  Agrcll,  p.  263.  Hocsf,  p.  14?. 
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BOOK  pardon*  and  call  the  person  sidif  er  'sir/  who,  the  moment 
^^^*  before,  most  outrageously  maltreated  them.*  Should  a 
Jew,  under  any  provocation,  raise  his  hand  to  strike  a 
Moor,  he  runs  the  risk  of  being  capitally .  condemned* 
When  employed  to  work  for  the  court,  the  Jews  receive  no 
pay,  and  think  themselves  happy  if  they  are  not  beaten* 
One  prince,  Ishem^  ordered  a  dress  from  a  Jewish  tailor; 
the  dress  when  it  came  did  not  exactly  fit  him ;  the  prince 
proposed  to  kill  the  Jew  on  the  spot;  Ibegoyeraor  of  the 
city  interceded  for  him,  and  be  got  off  with  having  bis  beard 
pulled  out  hair  by  liair.f  At  Tangiert  an  order  of  go* 
vernment  once  appeared  in  the  middle  of  winter,  that  every 
Jew  should  go  bare-footed,  under  the  penalty  of  being 
hung  up  by  the  feet.  To  crown  all^  they  are  {reN|uently 
condemned  in  Morocco  to  be  thrown,  like  Daniel,  into  a  den 
of  lions ;  but,  as  the  keepers  of  the  lions  are  themselveB 
Jews,  it  is  rarely  that  any  deadly  consequences  ensue.  The 
keepers  use  the  precaution  to  feed  the  lionsabundantly,  and 
not  to  leave  their  countrymen*^ exposed  longer  to  them  than 
a  single  night4 
Pride  of  the  The  Moors  entertain  the  loftiest  ideas  of  themselves  and 
their  country.  These  half-naked  slaves  style  the  EUicope- 
ans  ageifif  or  barbarians*  They  are  not  altogether  desti- 
tute of  virtues.  A  Moor  never  abandons  himself  to  des* 
pair ;  neither  suBerings  nor  losses  can  extort  from  him  a 
single  murmur;  to  every  event  he  submits  as  decreed  by 
the  will  of  God ;  and  habitually  hopes  for  better  times* 
Singular  Thc  Moors  admit  of  no  distinction  founded  on  birth;  no- 
^iqu'eiu.  thing  except  public  office  confers  rank.  Among  the  paints 
of  etiquette  which  prevail  at  the  court  of  the  princes  of 
Morocco,  a  very  singular  one  is  quoted  by  the  autlior  whom 
we  follow.  The  word  death  is  never  uttered  in  presence  of 
the  sultan.  When  it  is  unavoidable  to  mention  to  his  so- 
vereign the  death  of  any  person,  it  is  expressed  by  such 
words  as,  **  He  has  fulfilled  his  destiny,''  on  which  the  mo- 

*  lIoEst,  p.  143.  209.  t  Agrell,  p.  89. 

t  Ilcest,  p.  290. 
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narcfa  gravely  remarks,  **  God  be  mercifdl  to  him/'    Another    ><>os 
point  of  whimsical  superstition  is,  tiiat  the  numbers /i>e  and    ^^^* 
Jifteen  must  not  be  mentioned  in  the  presence  of  the  prince.* 
Mr.  Hoest  estimates  the  revenues  at  a  million  of  piastres.  Revenue 
the  chief  sources  of  which  are  the  customs  and  the  land 
titiies.    The  sultan  generally  amasses  treasure.    The  army, 
composed  of  £4,000  negroes  and  12,000  Moors,  is  ignorant 
of  discipline  and  roanceuvring.    The  nary  consists  entirely 
of  cbrsairs,  which  are  sometimes  fifty  in  number.    It  is  only 
by  the  position  of  their  country  that  these  ignorant  and 
cowardly  seamen  are  enaUed  to  inflict  inconyenience  on  Eu- 
ropeans. 

Raw  produce  is  all  that  a  country  so  far  behind  in  civi-  Export 
lization  can  export  The  following  is  a  list  of  its  exports,  ^'^  ^' 
according  to  the  concurring  accounts  of  travellers :  wool, 
wax,  (5000  qaintds,)  ox-hides,  morocco-leather,  ivory,  os- 
trich feathers,  poultry,  and  eggs,  (to  the  amount  of  two 
millions  of  francs,  or  j£83,33d,  by  the  ports  of  Larache  and 
Tangier  alone,  according  to  Lempri^re,)  cattle  for  Portugal, 
mules  for  the  West  Indies,  gum-arabic  of  indifferent  quality^ 
crude  copper,  almonds,  oil  d'ar^ane,  used  in  the  manufactiinD 
of  Marseilles  soap;  various  fruits,  and  wheat,  when  the  ex- 
portation of  it  is  allowed.  The  imports  are  cloths,  pottery,  imports. 
Biscayan  iron,  spioeries,  and  tea;  also  ship-timber,  which 
is  not  to  be  bad  on  the  coast,  though  probably  it  would  be 
found  on  Mount  Atlas  if  pains  were  taken  to  inquire  for  it. 
In  1804  the  exports,  from  the  harbour  of  Mogadore  did  not 
exceed  £128,000  Sterling,  duties  included,  and  the  imports 
amounted  to  £150,000.  The  most  active  part  of  the  trade  of 
ttie  Moroccans  seems  to  be  that  which  they  carry  on  with 
Tombuctoo,  by  means  of  a  caravan  which  goes  from  Akka 
in  the  province  of  Darah. 

Now  that  we  have  taken  our  survey  of  the  whole  of  Bar- 
bary,  from  the  confines  of  Egypt  to  the  shores  of  the  At- 


•  HcBSt,  p.  222.    Agrell,  p.  296. 
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BOOK  lantic  Oceauy  the  old  routine  of  geographers  should  bring 
^^^*  us  to  Bildulgerid;  but  there  is  in  reality  no  such  geogra- 
~  phical  division.  The  name  of  Bdad^d-Djeridj  or  "the 
Land  of  Dates,"  falls  under  the  same  description  with  those 
of  Bdad-d'TolfoU  "the  Pepper  Country,"  and  Belad'tU 
Tibr,  ^'the  Land  of  Gold."  Such  appellations  cannot 
apply  to  a  country  of  definite  limits.  The  Arabs  gave  the 
name  of  the  "  Land  of  Dates"  to  all  the  countries  situated 
on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Atlas,  as  far  as  the  Great 
Desert.  This  stripe  extends  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
Egypt.  It  includes  Darah,  Tafilet,  Sedjelmessa,  Tegora- 
rin,  Zab,  Guargala,  the  country  of  Totser,  Gadamis,  Fez- 
zan,  Aujelah,  and  Sivah."*^  All  these  districts  have  been 
already  mentioned  in  their  proper  places:  the  country  of 
Totser,  which  belongs  to  Tunis,  and  to  which  Shaw  and 
some  others  give  the  special  name  of  Delad-el-Djerid,  is 
properly  the  Kastiliah  of  the  Arabian  geographers.!  Other 
travellers,  with  rather  less  impropriety  give  the  name  of 
Bildulgerid  to  the  province  of  Darah  in  the  south  part  of 
Morocco. 

The  Great  Desert,  called  in  Arabic  Zahara,  extends,  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  from  Egypt  and  Nu- 
bia  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  from  the  foot  of  Mount  At- 
las to  the  banks  of  the  Niger.  But,  as  Fezzan  and  Aga- 
dez,  at  least  according  to  the  latest  notions,  separate  the 
deserts  of  Bilma  and  of  Berdoa  from  the  rest  of  the  Za- 
hara, we  shall  not  at  this  place  take  them  under  our  view. 
The  great  desert  of  the  north-west  of  Africa  seems  to  be  a 
table-land  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  covered 
with  moving  sands,  and  here  and  there  containing  some 
rocky  heights  and  some  valleys,  where  the  water  collects 
and  nourishes  some  thorny  shrubs,  ferns,  and  grass.;}^    The 

•  Leo  Africanus,  p.  623,  edit.  Elz, 

t  Abulfcda,  Africa,  p.  25.     Tiraimi,  quoted  in  Edrisi,  Hartmanirs  edit.  [^ 
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mountains  along  tbe  shore  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are  in  no    booi 
continued    chain  but  only^  in   detached  peaks.    Towards    ^^^* 
the  interior  they  lose  themselves  in  a  plain  covered  with  "     " 
white  and  sharp  pebbles.     The  sand  hills,  being  frequently  minerals 
moved  by  the  wind,  lie  in  undulating  lines  like  the  surface 
of  an  agitated  sea.    At  Tegazza,  and  some  other  places, 
a  sal-gem  whiter  than  the  purest  marble,  lies  in  extensive 
strata  under  a  bed  of  rock.^    No  other  minerarl  substance 
belonging  to  this  desert  is  mentioned  by  authors ;  but,  on 
its  southern  margin,  Golberry  found  masses  of  native  iron, 
his  confused  description  of  which  excites  our  curiosity  with- 
out giving  any  satisfactory  information.    For  a  great  part  Climate 
of  the  year  the  dry  and  heated  air  has  the  appearance  of  a 
reddish  vapour,  and  the  horizon  looks  like  the  fire  of  a  se« 
ries  of  volcanoes*!    The  rain,  which  falls  from  July  to  Oc- 
tober,:(:  does  not  extend  its  precarious  and  momentary  bless- 
ings to  all  the  districts.     An  aromatic  plant  resembling  vegeta 
thyme,  the  same  which  bears  the  grains  of  Zahara,  acacias,  ^^°"' 
and  otiier  thorny  shrubs,  nettles,  and  brambles,  constitute 
the  ordinary  vegetation  of  the  desert.    It  is  rarely  that  a 
grove  of  date  trees,  or  other  palms,  is  to  be  seen.    The 
forests   of  gum  trees,  (the  M,mosa  Senegal  of  Linnaeus) 
situated  on  tlie  extreme  border  of  the  desert,  seem  to  be 
detachments   derived  from  the  vegetation  of  Senegambia. 
Some  monkeys,  and  some  gazelles,  support  themselves  on  Animal 
this  scanty  vegetation.    The  ostrich  also  lives  here  in  nu- 
merous flocks  feeding  on  lizards  and  snails,  together  with 
some  coarse  plants,  such  as  apocynums,^    Lions,  panthers, 
and  serpents,  sometimes  of  enormous  dimensions,  add  to 
the  horrors  of  these  frightful  solitudes.    Ravens,  and  other 
birds,  dispute  with  the  Moorish  dogs  the  dead  bodies  of 
men  and  quadrupeds.      These  animals  live  here  almost 
without  drinking.    The  flocks  consist  of  camels,  goats,  and 

*  Leon,  p.  633. 

t  BrissoD,  Voyage,  p.  24.  35,  36.  (German  edit.) 
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iOOK    sheep.    The  horses^  which  are  rery  rare,  sometimes  receive 
^^*     milk  to  allay  their  thirst,  for  want  of  water.* 

Tbe  coast  of  Zabara  contains'  some  harbours  and  road- 
steadi).  Those  of  Rio-do-Ouro,  and  of  St.  Cyprian,  are 
formed  by  large  creeks^  resembling  the  mouth  of  rivers. 
The  Gulf  of  Ardum,  and  the  Portendic  road,  have  often 
been  visited  by  Europeans.  On  tlie  same  line  are  Cape 
Bojador;\  the  terror  of  the  navigators  of  the  middle  age, 
and,  down  to  1533,  tlie  fatal  limit  of  all  sea  voyages  in  this 
direction,  and  Cape  Blanco,  whicb»  according  to  tbe  most 
probable  opinion,  was  tbe  limit  of  the  discoveries  of  the 
Carthaginians. 
besto  'The  people  called  Mooselmins,  live  to  the  north  of  Cape 
)&pe  Bojadore.  Their  territories  are  intermediate  between  Mo- 
nco.  rocco  and  the  desert  These  people  are  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  the  descendants  of  Arabs  and  fugitive  Moors 
from  >(orocco.  Their  lands  are  not  destitute  of  fertility, 
and  the  limits  between  them  and  tlie  desert  are  indicated 
by  a  series  of  lofty  pillars.  Their  life  is  intermediate  be- 
tween the  pastoral  and  the  agricultural  state.  Their  corn 
is,  in  harvest,  deposited  in  large  holes  dug  in  the  sand,  in 
which  the  different  individuals  have  shares  proportioned  to 
'  the  number  of  labourers  whom  they  have  employed.  They 
remain  by  their  fields  in  seed-time  and  harvest,  but  wander 
in  all  directions  with  their  cattle  during  the  rest  of  the  year, 
taking  with  them  only  necessary  articles,  and  returning  to 
their  stores  from  time  to  time  for  a  supply.  The  more 
opulent  among  them,  and  the  artizans,  reside  in  towns. 
The  former  are  propietors  of  cattle,  which  are  abroad  in 
the  country  under  the  care  of  their  slaves.  Gratuitous 
hospitality  is  habitually  practised  in  tbe  country,  but  not  in 
the  towns.  Their  government  is  republican^  and  their 
chiefs  elected  annually.  Their  country  is  populous,  though 
their  numbers  are  in  some  measure  kept  down  by  frequent 
warfare  with  the  emperor  of  Morocco.  These  people  are 
better  clothed  and  more  prosperous  than  the  Moroccans, 

*  Rrisffon,  p.  tfil.     Folllt,  p.  63.    Compare  with  TiCO,  p.  4n. 
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They  are  almost  continually  on  horseback.    They  excel  in    book 
breaking  and  managing  tlieir  horses,  wliich  are  the  best  in    ^^^• 

the  world,  and  are  skilful  riders.    The  Mongearts  live  be- 

tween  Cape  Bojadore  and  Cape  Blanco.  On  the  hrtglits^ 
along  this  dangerous  coast,  they  generally  make  signals  to 
the  ships  at  sea*  in  order  to  allure  them  to  their  inevitable 
.ruin.  These  ferocious  Africans  instantly  take  possession 
both  of  the  goods  and  crews.  The  Wadelims  and  the  Lab- 
dessebasy  who  lire  near  Cape  Blanco,  are  describes!  as  mon- 
sters of  cruelty,  by  a  Frenchman  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  suffer  shipwreck  on  their  coasts.  The  fate  of  the  pri- Fateofth< 
Boners  is  truly  lamentable.  The  Moors,  in  conveying  them  *^*P^*^"' 
to  the  heart  of  the  desert,  make  them  walk,  like  themselves, 
fifty  miles  per  day,  giving  them  in  the  evening  only  a  little 
barley  meal,  mixed  with  water,  the  common  food  of  these 
noroades.  The  soles  of  the  feet  in  the  European  swell 
dreadfully  from  the  heat  of  the  burning  sand,  in  which  the 
Arab  travels  without  inconvenience.  The  master  soon  ; 
perceives  how  ill  qualified  his  slave  is  for  the  travels  and 
toils  of  this  sort  of  life,  and  therefore  endeavours  to  get  rid  v 
of  hioi.  After  a  succession  of  hard  marches,  he  generally 
meets  with  one  of  the  Jewish  travellers  who  are  settled  at 
Wadi-Noon,  and  cross  the  desert  with  their  merchandise. 
The  Jew  purchases  the  prisoner  for.  a  little  tobacco,  salt, 
and  clotheSi.  This  person  afterwards  writes  to  the  agent 
of  the  European  nation  to  which  the  prisoner  belongs,  and 
endeavours  to  obtain  for  kis  liberty  as  high  a  ransom  as  he 
can.* 

The  gum  forests  between  Cape  Blanco  and  the  Senegal,  Tribes  to 
are  in  the  possession  of  three  tribes,  called  Trarsas,  Aulad-  ^'j^^^^"^^ 
el-Hadgi,  and  Ebraquana.    All  the  three  are  of  Arabian  ori-  Bianco. 
gin,  and  speak  their  mother  tongue :  they  are  Mahometans, 
and  live  in  camps,  without  any  fixed  houses. 

The  territory  of  the  Trarsas  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  The  Trar- 
the  ocean,  and  on  the  south  by  the  SenegaL    Their  capi-  ^^^' 
tal,  if  we  can  be  allowed  to  use  the  term,  is  in  an  oasis,  the 

•  Jackson's  Account  of  Morocco.    Brisson,  and  Follic. 
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BOOK  name  of  which  is  believed  to  be  Hoden.  To  this  place  they 
^^v.  geem  to  retire  during  rainy  weather^  but  they  anxiously 
"■"■"""""^  conceal  the  place  of  their  retreat,  which  they  call  their 
country.  We  are  only  permitted  to  know  that  these  oases 
are  situated  between  the  18th  and  the  £2d  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  between  the  ocean  and  the  7th  degree  of  lon- 
gitude, (rekoning  from  the  island  of  Ferro.)  The  territory 
of  the  Brachnas,  or  the  Ebraquana,  and  of  the  Aulad-el- 
Hadgi,  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Trarsas,  on  the  south 
by  the  Senegal,  on  the  east  by  Ludamar.  On  the  north 
they  have  the  same  sort  of  boundaries  as  the  rest. 

Portendik,  on  the  coast,  is  the  harbour  where  the  trade 
with  the  Trarsas  is  carried  on.  Podor,  on  the  Senegal,  is 
the  resort  of  the  most  easterly  tribes. 
Manners  of  These  Moors  or  Arabs,  are  in  general  a  base  and  per- 
oors.  f;  j{Q^g  people,  although  individuals  have  been  found  among 
them  distinguished  for  courage  and  other  virtues.  Cruel 
wherever  they  are  possessed  of  power, — treacherous  and 
faithless, — they  are  strangers  to  every  sentiment  of  gene- 
rosity or  humanity.  Their  wild  aspect  corresponds  to  their 
barbarous  manners.  Bven  in  their  copper  complexion,  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  red  and  black,  there  seems  to  be  some- 
thing that  indicates  badness  of  character. 

Golberry,  who  has  drawn  this  picture,  saw  their  women 
in  a  more  agreeable  light,  at  least  during  youth.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  they  are  handsome  at  that  happy  age ;  their 
features  are  fine,  mild,  and  regular ;  their  colour  inclines 
to  a  pale  yellow,  but  fairer  and  clearer  than  that  of  tho 
men.  They  live  in  tents ;  men,  women,  children,  horses, 
camels,  and  other  animals,  being  crowded  promiscuously 
under  the  same  cover.  The  camps,  which  they  form  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  are  composed  of  the  better  sort  of 
tribes.  They  live  on  millet,  maize,  dates,  and  gum;  and 
their  sobriety  and  abstemiousness  are  almost  inconceiv- 
able. The  greater  part  of  their  fruits  are  furnished  by  the 
oases :  the  date  palms,  above  all,  grow  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance.   They  have  cattle  with  humps  on  tho  back,  an  ex* 
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cellent  horses,  whose  rapid  pace  equals  the  speed  of  the    book 
ostrich.  iJ^v* 

Our  arts  and  trades  are  not  altogether  unknown  to  these  — — — " 
barbarous  people :  they  even  practice  some  of  them  with 
skill.    They  have  weavers  who,  witli  the  simplest  portable 
looms,  make  stuffs  out  of  the  hair  of  animals,  especially  the 
camel  and  the  goat.    They  have  even  the  secret  of  manufac- 
turing morocco-leather.    They  know  how  to  apply  to  pur- 
poses of  utility  the  skins  of  lions,  leopards,  panthers,  and 
hippopotami.    They  reduce  lamb's  skins  to  the  thinness  of 
paper,  then  dry  them  with  different  colours,  and  fashion  them 
into  ornaments.    They  form  stirrups  and  bridlcf-bits  of  sin- 
gle pieces  of  metal,  as  well  as  sabres  and  poniards ;  incrnst 
and  damaskenethe  handles  of  the  latter,  and  adorn  the  scab- 
bards with  plates  of  gold  and  silver.    They  have  their  itine- 
rant goldsmiths  and  jewellers,  who  make  bracelets,  chains, 
gold-rings,  filligrees,  and  arabesque  ornaments,  by  which 
they  compose,  with  no  small  skill  and  taste,  pieces  of  orna- 
mental dress  for  ladies  and  royal  personages. 

Farther  to  the  east,  we  know  the  tribes  of  the  desert  only  The  cara- 
by  the  Moroccan  caravan,  or  akkdbalhf  which  travels  every  J^co. 
year  to  Tombuctoo.    The  akkabahs  do  not  proceed  in  a 
straight  line  across  the  immense  desert  of  Zahara,  which 
would  afford  no  practicable  road,  but  turn  sometimes  west- 
ward, sometimes  eastward,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
different  oases.    These  verdant  lands,  scattered  over  this 
vast  desert,  serve  as  places  of  rest  and  refreshment  to  the 
men  and  animals.     So   violent  is  the  burning  wind,  call- 
ed the  samoom  or  shoom,  that  the  scorching  heat  often  dries 
up  the  water  contained  in  the  leathern  bottles  which  the 
camels  carry  for  the  use  of  the  merchants  and  the  drivers. 
There  was  a  monument  here  which,  in  the  time  of  Leo  i>angers 
Africanus,  attested  the  deplorable  fate  of  a  driver  and  a  ed. 
merchant,  the  one  of  whom  sold  his  last  cup  of  water  to  the 
other  for  ten  drachms  of  gold.    Both  had  perished.     In 
1805,  an  akkabah  consisting  of  2000   persons,  and  1800 
camels,  not  finding  water  at  the  usual  resting-places,  died 
of  thirst,  both  men  and  animals.    The  vehemence  of  the 
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BOOK  burnifig  wind,  wbich  in  these  vast  plains  raises  and  rolls  be- 
^'^*  fore  it  the  waves  of  red  sand,  makes  the  desert  so  much  to 
resemble  the  stormy  sea,  that  the  Arabs  have  given  it  the 
name  of  a  dry  sea,  {Baharbilla  maia.)  Possessing  some 
knowledge  of  the  positions  of  the  stars,  they  use  the  polar 
star  for  direction,  and  often  prefer  travelling  during  the  clear 
nights  of  these  climates,  rather  than  brave  during  the  day 
the  intense  heats  of  a  burning  sun. 
Eiouteof  The  Akkabahs  of  Morocco  take  about  150  days  to 
79n!^"^'  cross  the  desert,  including  the  time  occupied  in  resting  at 
the  different  oases.  'Leaving  the  city  of  Fez,  proceeding 
at  a  rate  of  three  miles  and  a  half  per  hour,  and  travelling 
seven  hours  eath  day,  they  arrive  in  six  at  Wadi-Noon, 
Akka,  or  Tatta  ;  here  they  stop  a  month  for  the  arrival  of 
the  other  caravans  wliich  are  to  join  them ;  sixteen  more 
days  are  then  occupied  in  travelling  from  Mka  to  Tarassa, 
where  they  rest  fifteen  days.  They  then  set  ont  for  Tom- 
burtoo,  wliere  they  arrive  on  the  sixth  day,  after  a  journey 
of  129  days  being  fifty-four  of  travelling,  and  seventy -five 
of  rest  Another  caravan  which  leaves  Wadi-Noon  and 
Sola-Assa,  crosses  the  desert  between  the  black  mountains 
of  Cape  Bojadore  and  Oalata,  goes  to  the  western  Tarassa 
(probably  the  country  of  the  Trasarts,)  where  it  stops  to 
procure  salt,  and  arrives  at  Tomburtoo  after  a  journey  of 
five  or  six  months.  This  Akkabah  goes  as  far  as  Jibbel- 
el-Bud,  or  the  white  mountains  near  Cape  Blanco,  and 
crosses  the  desert  of  Magaffra,  to  the  diHtrict  of  Agadir, 
where  it  rests  twenty  days.  These  caravans  obtain  an  es- 
cort from  each  tribe  through  wliose  territories  they  pass* 
Thus  in  crossing  those  of  Woled-Abuseed,  they  are  ac- 
companied by  a  great  number  of  soldiers,  and  two  sebay- 
ers  or  chiefs  of  clans,  who,  after  conducting  them  to  the 
territory  of  Woled-Deleim,  receive  their  remuneration,  and 
commit  the  akkabah  into  the  hands  of  the  chiefs  of  this 
district:  these  escort  them  to  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of 
Magaffra,  where  other  guides  convoy  them  to  Tombuctoo. 
Sometimes  a  caravan  bolder  or  more  hurried  than  the  rest. 
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attenpts  to  cross  the  desert  vritboot  an  escort ;  but  they    book 
seldom  fail  to  rqieot  of  their  temerity,  by  falling;  into  the    ^^^« 
hands  of  the  two  tribes  of  Dekna  and  Eatjot^  which  inha-  — -"-— 
bit  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  desert. 

Being  subject  to  a  religious  code  which  forbids  the  use  Mode  of 
of  inebriating  liquors,  the  merchants  of  the  caravans  know  the"favei- 
no  other  drink  than  water;  dates  and  barley  meal  serve ^®"' 
them  for  food  during  a  journey  of  many  weeks  across  the 
desert  Their  clothing  is  equally  simple.  Fortified  by 
this  frugality 9  and  sustained  by  the  prospect  of  returning  . 
to  their  homes,  they  sing  as  they  tmdgo  along,  to  shorten 
the  long  hours  of  travel.  When  they  coipe  near  a  few 
bouses,  or  when  their  camels  seem  in. danger  of  dropping 
down  with  fatigue,  their  songs  acquire  additional  spirit  and 
expression ;  their  melody  and  sweetness  restore  animation 
to  the  toiling  camels.  At  four  in  the  evening  they  pitch 
their  tents,  and  join  in  prayer ;  to  this  act  of  devotion  sup- 
per succeeds;  then  they  sit  down  in  a  ring,  converse  or 
recite  stories  till  their  eyes  are  closed  in  sleep.  The  Ara- 
hie  language  becomes  extremely  agreeable  in  the  mouths 
of  the  camel  drivers ;  it  is  then  equally  soft,  and  more  so- 
norous than  the  Italian ;  their  particular  dialect  resembles 
the  ancient  language  of  the  Alcoran,  which  for  1200  years 
has  scarcely  undergone  any  alteration.  The  Arabs  of  Mo- 
gaffra,  and  those  of  Woled-Ahusebah,  compose  extempor- 
aneous verses  with  great  readiness;  the  women  are  good 
judges  of  poetry,  and  show  particular  favour  for  those 
young  Arabs  who  excel  in  this  literary  exercise. 

We  do  not  know  the  precise  situation  of  the  deserts  of  Deserta 
Zuenga  and  Targa,  mentioned  by  Leo:  they  must  be  to*? the"**' 
the  north  of  the  oasis  of  Thuat    The  Lemtuna  people  of  ^f®* 
this  writer  seem  to  form  part  of  the  Tuariks  of  the  mo- 
derns.    Agadez,  a  large  town  inhabited  by  slave-merchants, 
and  situated  to  the  south  of  Tezzane,  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Tuarik^^  probably  as  being  the  chief  settlement 
of  that  people. 

*  AbHerrhaman,  in  dans  le  Nouv.  Mus.  AUrm.  III.  p,  9r»ft. 
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BOOK        May  not  the  great  desert  which  we  have  now  described 
^i^^*     be  the  dried  basin  of  a  sea  ?    Diodorus  speaks  of  the  lake 
.         of  the  Hesperides,  which  was  turned  into  dry  land  by  an 
tbedeseru  earthquake;  perhaps  the  countries  of  Mount  Atlas,  once 
surrounded  by  a  double  Mediterranean,  formed  that  cele- 
brated Atlantic  island  which  is  sought  for  in  every  direc- 
tion and  nowhere  found.     On  the  borders  of  the  great  de- 
sert there  are  immense  collections  of  the  remains  of  marine 
animals.    The  Soodan  is  destitute  of  salt,  but  the  deserts 
of  Zahara  are  covered  with  it.    Pliny  and  Leo  concur  in 
.   saying  that  in  several  districts^  sal-gem  was  cut  like  marble 
or  jasper,  and  used  as  stones  for  building  houses.    These 
facts  seem  favourable  to  the  hypothesis  now  mentioned; 
but  the  level  of  the  desert  is  unknown ;  and  such  theories 
do  not,  in  the  present  state  of  retrospective  geology,  admit 
of  any  approximation  to  proof. 
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The  country  which  we  are  now  to  visit,  affords  a  remark-    book 
able  example,  both  of  the  beneficence  of  nature  atid  of  the    iixri. 
perversity  of  the  human  mind.    Those  countries,  in  which  — — 
tyranny  and  ignorance  have  not  had  the  power  to  destroy 
the  inexhaustible  fecundity  of  the  soil,  have,  down  to  the 
present  times,  been  the  theatre  of  eternal  robbery,  and  one 
vast  market  of  human  blood. 

'   The  sea-coasts  of  this  country  experience  the  most  in-  climate 
tense  heat  that  is  known  in  any  part  of  the  globe.    The  rature"?*" 
cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  east  winds  which  arrive  Sf neg&m- 

bia. 

on  these  coasts,  after  having  swept  over  the  burning  sur- 
face of  Africa  in  all  its  breadth.^i^  At  Gk>ree,  in  the  years 
1787  and  1788,  in  November  and  in  May,  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  68''  and  88^**:  during  the  night  it  did 
not  fall  below  60°.  From  May  till  November  it  did  not 
fall  below  77°  nor  rise  above  99i.  Thus  there  are  just 
two  seasons;  the  one  may  be  considered  as  a  moderate 
summer,  the  other  as  a  continuation  of  burning  dog-days. 
But,  .during  the  whole  year,  the  sun  at  mid-day  is  unsup- 
portable.  At  Senegal  it  is  most  intense,  amounting  to  113° 
and  sometimes  to  IST.  The  barometer  almost  always  rises  in 

*  Schotte  dans  Forstcr  ct  Sprengel,  Rccucil  dcs  Mfimoires  pour  la  Geogra- 
pliic  ct  I'Ethnographlc,  I.  p.  55. 
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BOOK  those  circumstances  under  which  it  falls  in  France,  that  isy 
xxTi.  ^^  iiiQ  commencement  of  a  storm.  The  north  and  north- 
west  winds  blow  almost  without  interruption.  The  east  or 
trade  winds  are  only  felt  within  90  or  120  miles  of  the 
coast  The  south  wind  is  very  rare.  During  the  great 
heats  a  dead  calm  prevails  for  about  30  days«  which  is 
enervating  to  the  most  robust  constitutions.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  June  till  the  middle  of  October,  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen heavy  rains  fall,  amounting  to  fifty  or  sixty  inches  of 
water.  A  single  one  sometimes  gives  as  much  as  six  or 
seven  inches.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  there  are  heavy 
dews.* 

Tempera.       Of  all  the  countries  of  western  Africa,  the  Gold  Coast 

Ouiiiea.     ^^^^^  to  be  Subjected  to  the  most  intense  heats.     Near 

Rio  Volta,  Isert  saw  the  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit  rise  to 

95i  within  an  apartment,  while  it  was  134  in  the  open  air, 

which  surpasses  by  26  degrees  ij^e  greatest  heats  observed 

,   by  Adanson  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal. 

Wiods.  In  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the 

south-west,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  vessels  which  ven- 
ture into  it  to  get  out  This  direction  of  the  wind,  being 
contrary  to  the  trade  winds,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  rare- 
faction of  the  air  in  the  central  countries  of  this  part  of 
Africa, — a  circumstance  from  which  some  infer  the  absence 
of  high  mountains. 

Hurricanes  Between  Cape  Yerga,  and  Cape  Palmas,  the  hurricanes 
called  tornadoes,  from  a  Portuguese  term  for  whirlwindSf 
are  very  frequent  in  summer  and  autumn  ;  their  approach 
is  announced  by  a  small  cloud  apparently  five  or  six  feet 
broad,  remaining  immoveably  in  one  spot.  This  soon  ex- 
tends, and  covers  a  great  part  of  the  horizon.  An  impetu- 
ous whirling  wind  now  breaks  forth,  which  lasts  only  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour :  but  in  this  short,  space,  enormous 
trees  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  cottages  are  thrown  down, 
entire  villages  destroyed,  and  vessels  driven  from  their  an- 

•  Adauson,  Voyage  au  Senegal.     Wadstrom,  sur  les  Colonies,  p.  55,  traJ. 
Allem.  de  M.  Zimmrrmnnn. 
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choro  and  wrecked.    This  scourge  is  unknown  on  the  Seno-    book 
gal,  and  even  fi-om  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  de  Yerga;  but  it    i*xti» 
sometimes  occurs  in  the  Zahara.    The  winds  raise  the  im*  — — — 
palpables  and,  forming  them  into  columns  which  rise  to  an  im- 
mense height,  and  become  a  sort  of  sand-spout   .After  diflb- 
rent  changes  of  form,  they  are  either  dissipated  through  the 
air,  or  carried  along,  sometimes  to  very  great  distances ; 
sometimes  they  break  through  in  the  middle  with  a  crash 
like  the  explosion  of  a  mine.*"    The  harmattan,  the  name 
of  which  seems  to  be  of  European  origin,  {air  matan)  is  an 
east  wind  which  prevails  chiefly  in   Benin,  and  extends 
to  the  Gold  Coast ;  it  brings  on  b  dry  haze ;  the  horizon 
is  darkened,  the  skins  of  animals  and  men  become  contract- 
ed and  chopped.    These  harmattans  are  felt  about  the  sol- 
stices.! 

Near  the  sources  of  the  Senegal,  the  Joliba  or  Niger,  the  Moun- 
Gambia,  and  the  Mesurado,  there  is  a  nucleus  of  mountains  ^^^** 
from  which,  according  to  the  most  recent  accounts,  some 
branches  go  off  like  so  many  rays,  which  might  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  they  are  granitic,  or  schistous  mountains,  yet 
the  numerous  falls  in  the  rivers  seem  to  indicate  a  surface 
rising  by  terraces,  and  hence  probably  calcareous.  Bone  of 
them  must  be  of  great  elevation,  if  the  reports  of  the  negroes 
to  M.  Mollien  were  correct,  that  to  the  southeast  of  Timbo 
and  the  sources  of  the  great  river,  some  of  the  mountains 
*'  have  a  white  haf  :|: 

The  mountains  on  the  coast,  from  Cape  de  Yerde  to  the 
Grambia,  present  indications  of  volcanoes,  which,  however, 
are  allowed  to  be  equivocal,  as  the  lavas  of  authors  may  be 
considered  as  basaltic  rocks.  The  foot  of  Sierra  Leon  Cape 
is  encircled  with  basaltic  rocks,  called  by  the  English  Car- 
penter's Rocks,  and  the  whole  coast  has  the  same  general 
appearance.    Immense  alluvial  tracts  make  Senegambia  to 

•  Philosoph.  Trans.  LXX.  p.  478. 

t  Aitkin^s  Voyage,  p.  147. 

f  Mollien^s  Travels  to  the  Sources  of  the  Sen«gal  and  Gambia,  edited  by 
Bowdiich,  p.  29-2. 
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BOOK    have  some  resemblance  to  Guinea.     The  islands  to  the 
^^^^'*    south  of  the  Gambia  are  partly  inundated,  and  continually 
""""""^  accumulating. 

Riven.  The  rivers  of  this  country  are  very  numerous*     The 

Tbe  Seoe-  Senegal,  long  confounded  with  the  Niger,  rises  in  the  coun- 
try  of  Foota-Jallon,  near  Timbo,  about  10*"  N.  lat.  and 
has  a  course,  first  to  the  north-east,  then  to  the  north-west, 
then  west,  more  than  800  miles  in  all,  before  it  reaches  the 
ocean.^i^  Among  the  falls  of  this  river,  that  of  the  Feloo 
rock  merits  most  particular  attention.  For  seven  months 
in  the  year  the  rock  stops  tbe  course  of  the  water,  but 
during  the  other  five  they  rise  high  enough  to  flow  over 
the  top  of  the  rock.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  there  is 
a  bar  which  prevents  the  entrance  of  all  vessels  that  draw 
more  than  ten  feet  of  water,  though  immediately  within 
the  bar  the  river  is  thirty  feet  deep.  La  Barthe  observes, 
that  in  1779  the  entrance  of  the  bar  was  eleven  miles  from 
the  island  of  St.  Louis,  though  now  it  is  fourteen. 
These  variations  are  of  great  importance  in  determining 
the  mooring  grounds.  They  are  owing  to  tbe  currents  in 
opposite  directions,  which,  in  proportion  to  their  relative 
strength,  deposit  the  sand  in  a  place  from  which  they  af- 
terwards carry  it  away.  Similar  shiftings  take  place  over 
the  coast  in  general.  The  banks  of  the  Senegal  become 
highly  picturesque  when  we  ascend  140  miles  from  the 
sea.  Lined  with  hills  and  mountains,  where  tall  trees, 
mixed  with  handsome  shrubs,  form  verdant  arches  and  am- 
phitheatres, this  river  would  furnish  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting voyages  in  the  world,  were  not  lits  cliarms  so  es- 
sentially impaired  by  the  unwholcsomeness  of  the  air,  the 
hideous  aspect  of  the  crocodiles,  and  the  bellowing  of  the 
hippopotamus.  The  merchants  even  avoid  it,  and  prefer 
The  Gam-  going  by  land.f  While  the  Senegal  is  only  navigable  in 
^'^*  the  rainy  season,  the  Gambia  cannot  be  navigated  except 

*  Mollicn,  p.  152. 

t  Durand,  Voyage  au  SencgUi.   p.   31.1     ramii  »I,   l.'AfrKiwc  et    Ic  pcupic 
Africa  in. 
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in  the  dry  season.  Forty  gun  frigates  can  go  up  thirty-  book 
seven  miles,  and  large  merchant  vessels  180.*  The  rains  '^^* 
give  it  an  enormous  increase  of  depth,  but  at  the  same  — — — 
time,  such  inordinate  rapidity  that  no  vessels  can  stem  the 
current.  This  river,  though  exceedingly  deep  and  wide, 
has  only  a  course  of  610  miles.  The  Rio  Grande,  no  less 
remarkable  both  for  depth  and  width  at  its  mouth,  which 
is  encompassed  with  islands,  has  a  course  only  half  as  long 
as  that  of  the  Oambia.  The  Rio  Mesnrado  is  remarked 
for  its  short  and  rectilinear  course,  but  otherwise  little 
known.  The  rivers  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  seem  to  take 
their  rise  in  the  Kong  mountains,  at  distances  from  300  to 
400  miles.  The  Rio  Yolta,  which  is  the  least  known,  de- 
scends in  a  series  of  cascades ;  1)ut  the  deepest  angle  of  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  receives  the  Formosa,  the  Calabar,  and 
other  broad  and  deep  streams,  which  form  at  their  termina- 
tion a  delta  larger  than  that  of  Egypt.  We  shall  afterwards 
state  some  reasons  for  considering  these  rivers  as  the  mouths 
of  the  Niger. 

At  the  head  of  tiie  trees  of  these  regions  stands  that  co-  Vegeta- 
lossus  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  immense  baobab,  the  ^'°°' 
Mansonia  digitata  of  Linnaeus.  Isert,  a  learned  Dane,  ob-  ^of®*^ 
served  several  species  of  this  genus,  though  only  one  has 
been  hitherto  botanically  known.f  Its  ftniit,  surnamed 
monkey's  bread,  affords  abundant  aliment  to  the  negroes, 
who,  at  sun-rise,  watch  religiously  the  opening  of  its  flowers, 
which  have  been  closed  during  the  night.  The  whole  of 
Senegambia  and  Guinea  is  adorned  with  its  green  elliptic 
arches.  The  name  of  Cape  de  Yerd  is  said  to  have  been 
particularly  suggested  by  the  foliage  of  this  tree.  The 
wide  trunk  becomes  hollow  within  while  its  diameter  is  aug- 
menting, and  the  cavern  which  it  forms  is  large  enough  to 
serve  as  a  temple  to  the  negroes,  a  hall  of  assembly  to  a 
tribe,  or  a  habitation  for  several  of  their  families.  Its 
height,  however,  is  very  moderate.    Mr.  Golberry  observ- 

*  Dcmauet,  Labat,  dec. 
t  Isert,  Voyage  &  la  Guin^e,  p.  1V»— 2ni. 
VOL.  IV.  14 
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ed  one  which  was  twenty-four  feet  high,  by  thirty-four  in 
diameter,  and  104  in  circumference.  The  forests  of  these 
countries,  equally  close  with  those  of  Guiana  or  Brasil, 
contain,  like  them,  cocoa-trees,  palms,  mangos,  bananas  or 
pisangs,  tamarinds,  papaws,  various  species  of  citrons, 
oranges,  pomegranates,  and  sycamores.^  Among  the  rest 
we  remark  the  courbaril,  or  locust  tree,  a  species  of  £rymend?a» 
which  yields  an  agreeable  beverage  ;t  the  ElaU  Guinen* 
siSf  from  which  oil  and  a  kind  of  butter  are  obtained;  a  pea- 
tree,  a  new  species  of  JSobinia,  found  on  the  Gold  Coast;  a 
tree  resembling  the  tulip-tree,  forming  a  new  genus  in  the 
Linnean  class  of  Tetandria;  and  another,  improperly  call- 
ed a  cedar,  which  is  a  new  species  of  Jtvicennia.\  The  va- 
luable sheaf  or  butter-tree,  forms  a  great  part  of  the  riches 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bambook ;  but  that  tree,  probably  a  spe- 
cies of  crotatit  belongs  more  properly  to  Nigritia.$  The  tal- 
low-tree, however,  according  to  Rcemer,  grows  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  nutmeg,||  and  the  cinnamon- 
tree,^  grow  here  spontaneously,  though  in  small  number, 
but  the  assertion  requires  to  be  accompanied  with  stronger 
evidence  than  we  as  yet  have.  It  seems  certain  that  the 
Laurus  cassia  grows  in  the  forests.  The  existence  of  the 
coflTee-tree**  is  only  probable.  We  know  that  it  grows  to 
the  south  of  Abyssinia,  but  we  are  not  certain  that  it  is 
precisely  the  Arabian  species.  Among  other  aromatic 
plants,  Senegambia  and  Guinea  possess  a  species  of  pepper, 
the  Cardamomum  majuSf  called,  from  its  locality,  nuUagu- 


•  Labat,  Nouvellc  Description,  6lc.  I.  p.  62.  II,  p.  322.  III.  p.  12—37, 
&c.     Schott,  in  Sprengel,  I.  p.  66,  67.     Adanson,  Voyage  au  S^n^gal, 

t  Labat,  IV.  p.  363. 

X  Iiert,  p.  116.  182,  Slc, 

«  Labat,  III.  p.  345.  Ehrmann,  Histoire  des  Voyages,  III.  p.  72.  Compare 
Rcemer,  Rclat.  de  la  cote  de  Guin6e,  p.  175. 

II  Clarkson,  on  the  Impolicy  of  the  Slave  Trade,  p.  14. 

t  Smith's  New  Voyage,  p.  162.  Ehrmann,  Histoire  des  Voyages,  X. 
p.  40. 

**  Wadstrom,  Essai  sur  les  Colonies,  p.  84. 
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etie,   also  pimento,   Spanish   pepper,  and 
succceits,  and  even  excels  tliat  of  Brazil. 

The  indigo  of  this  counti-j  is  cxcpUent.  A  great  nuniher^^^^^ 
of  valuahic  gumx  wliich  this  country  furnishes  as  articles  ut 
commerre  are  well  known,  such  as  gum  guaiac,  the  red  as- 
tringent gnni,  gnm  copal,  the  inspissated  juice  of  euphorbi- 
um,  and  Sanguis  draconis.  The  couragenus  and  able  Wad- 
strom,  a  Swede,  had  brought  from  Africa  fourteen  kinds  of 
Taluabtc  woods,  among  wbicli  were  acajou  and  ebony.  Ser- 
oral  dye-woods  are  found  here. 

Alimentary  plants  are  in  great  abundance.  Two  species  All 
of  Uolcus  are  cultivated,  the  sorghum  and  tiio  tlourrfl. '*  "* "" 
There  is  a  third  species,  called  by  Iscrt  the  Holcia  bicolar, 
which  is  known  by  the  Portuguese  name  milko,  or  millet,  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  and  gives  a  return  of  160  for  une.  Rice  is 
cultivated  in  the  high  lands.  Africa  has  received  maize 
from  America;  hut  the  potato,  which  in  Fctoo  is  called 
broddi,  seems  to  be  indigenous.*  The  other  esculent  her- 
baceous plants  are  the  yam,  the  manioc,  or  cassava,  the 
large  bean  proiluced  by  the  Dolickas  lignosiis,  the  delicious 
pine-apple,  which  grows  in  the  most  desert  places,  and  last- 
ly, differpnt  species  of  melons  and  of  cucumbers.  Orange, 
banana,  and  papaw  trees  have  been  introduced  by  tlie  Por- 
tuguese, and  grow  in  abundance  and  perfection. 

Tobacco  is  found  everywhere  in  great  abundance;  that 
of  Senegal  is  excellent,  but  that  of  the  Gold  Coast  is  of  the 
most  indifferent  kind.  The  negroes  are  so  fond  of  smoking 
this  plant  that  they  complain  less  of  hunger  than  of  the 
want  of  tobacco.  The  sugar  cane,  though  abundant  and 
excellent,  serves  only  to  feed  the  elephants,  the  pigs,  and 
the  buffaloes,  who  are  extremely  fond  of  it-f  The  negroes 
sometimes  drink  the  juice  of  it.  The  exuberant  abundance 
of  the  al'ies,  balsams,  Glorias^  sitpcrbeB,  tuberoses,  lilies, 
and  amaranths,  gives  the  Sora  of  these  countries  a  look  of 
pomp  and  magnificence  quite  astonishing  to  the  European 
traveller.      The    most    singular    feature   of   the    African 
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BODK    vegetation  is  prrhapR  tho  hriglit  to  wliich  the  Guinea  grass 
'"'"'''    gi'ows.     This  |)lant  Torins  immense  forests,  from  ten  tothir- 
~~  ty  feet  in  lieight,  wlippe  flocks  of  elephants  and  hoars 

Ktnss,        der  unseen.     The  enormoun  boa  serpent  conceals  himself  in 
this  gigantic  turf.     In  imler  to  render  the  air  more  sal uhri- 
ous,  or  to  prepare  for  cultivation,  the  negro  frequently  sets 
fire  to  these  savannahs,  which  s)iine  in  long  lines  during  the 
I  night,  resemhiing  rivers  of  fire,  that  relieve  the  gloom  for 

I  a  great  way  round ;  hy  day  they  cover  the  horizon  with  col- 

I  umns  of  smoke ;  and  the  birds  of  prey  follow  these  canfla- 

1  grations  in  flocks,  to  devour  the  serpents  and  lizards,  which 

the  0ames  have  flufTocHled.  This  practice  has  appeared  to 
some  of  the  learned  to  furnish  the  most  natural  explanatioa 
of  the  "  torrents  of  fire,"  seen  hy  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian, 
in  his  voyage  to  the  south  of  Cerne.* 
AiiimaJi.  No  part  of  the  world  produces  more  numerous  flocks  of 
elephants,  monkeys,  and  antelopes,  deer,  rats,  and  squir- 
rels. In  every  part  of  Africa  the  elephant  lives  in  a  state 
of  nature;  he  is  nowhere  tamed.  The  ancients  justly  ob- 
served,  that  Ilie  African  elephant  is  smaller  and  less  cou- 
rageous than  the  Asiatic  j  hut  his  organs  of  defence  are 
much  larger,  tlte  substance  of  his  tusks  is  harder,  and  less 
apt  to  become  yellow,  and  furnishes  almost  all  the  ivory 
of  commerce.  Tlie  method  of  catching  them,  employed 
by  the  chiefs,  is  to  assemble  the  young  men  and  take  them 
out  into  the  woods;  at  the  season  when  the  grass  is  dry, 
tbey  set  ftrc  to  the  grass  all  round  the  elephants,  who,  find- 
ing themselves  unable  to  escape  from  the  flames,  perish  io 
tlie  conflagration,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  twenty  or 
thirty,  by  which  means  the  negroes  procure  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ivory.  The  hippopotamus,  which  lives  in  fresh  wa< 
I  ter  and  marshy  places,  grows  to  a  monstrous  size,  and  is 

I  most  frequently  seen  to  the  snutli  of  the  river  Casscmaoce. 

I  The  rhinoceros  is   scarcely   known   even   in  Benin.     The 

lion  is  less  common  than  the  panther  and  tlie  leupai-d.    The 
spotted  or  striped  hysna  is  frequent  in  tbe  country^  but 

•  See  our  ilisloiv  nl  titojiiBphv. 
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the  common  species  is  most  common  in  the  noi'th  of  Afri- 
ca.    The  jackal,  however,  is  more  formidHitlc  and  destruc- 
tive.    The  grralTe,  which  has  been  seen  by  Miingo  Park  and  " 
other  travellers  in  Nigritia,  sometimes  wander  over  these 
Coasts.* 

The  zebi-a  is  met  with  in  droves,  and  the  negroes  liunt  it 
for  tiie  sake  of  tlie  akin  and  the  fleah. 

The  mast  remarkable  species  of  monkey  is  the  SimiaJ 
troglodytest  called  kimpanxiuy  in  Congo.  It  is  the  jocko 
of  BuSon,  who  has  confounded  it  with  the  ourang-outang 
of  India.  This  monkey  has  less  approximation  to  the  hu- 
man form  than  the  ourang-outang ;  but  perhaps  surpasses 
him  in  intelligence.  They  sometimes  attack  people,  espe- 
cially women  who  carry  any  provisions,  and  beat  them  with 
aticks  till  tlicy  let  go  their  burden;  when  pursued  and  at- 
tacked, they  defend  themselves  by  hurling  stones  and  bit- 
ing ;  and  the  females  which  have  young  ones  to  protect,  are 
particularly  fierce  and  courageous  in  their  resistance!  A 
recent  traveller  says  that  this  animal  is  far  from  being  com- 
mon. The  hideous  mandril  varies  according  to  his  age; 
whence  Linnseus  has  erroneously  divided  this  species  into 
two,  the  Simia  maimon,  and  Marmon.)  According  to  a 
learned  naturalist,  it  has  not  hitlierto  been  found  except  in 
Guinea  and  on  the  Congo.):  We  likewise  meet  with  the 
pitheciis,  the  hamadryad,  the  Simia  leonina,  or  macaque ; 
the  diana;  the  Simia  ceplms,  or  moustac;  the  Caliitriche, 
or  green  ape ;  the  Simia  sab^a  ;  the  white-nose,  or  Simia  ' 
petaumta;  in  short,  almost  all  the  tailed  apes  and  baboons, 
of  which  these  regions  seem  to  be  in  a  particular  manner 
the  native  country.  Two  remarkable  animals,  akin  to  the 
monkey  tribe,  have  hitherto  been  foinid  only  in  Senegam- 
bia.  'I'hese  are  the  Lemur  galago,  and  the  Lemur  minu- 
tns.      The  poto  or  sloth  is  common  in  Guinea.     The  Se- 
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ncgal  negroes  catch  the  zibeth  in  a  very  young  state,  and 
tame  iL     Among  tho  antelopes,  or  gazelles,  the  kob,  the 

'nangiier,  and  the  nagar'i  inhabit  the  batiks  vf  tho  Senegal 
anil  Rio  Volta.  Some  kevels  and  rorinnse  are  also  found: 
these  antelopes  go  in  numberless  florks,  v\  Inch  often  contain 
upwards  of  a  thiiusand.*  The  boar  of  l^thiopia  peoples  the 
marshy  woods;  but  the  pig  of  this  country  is  small  and 
weak.  The  dogs  are  of  the  size  of  our  setters,  but  approach 
somewhat  to  the  mastilT;  tliey  do  not  bark,  and  their  hair 

is  short,  coarse,  and  red,  as  in  all  warm  CDuntiies-f  The 
horses  of  the  Gold  Coast  are  small  and  ugly  ;  but  Adanson 
admires  the  horse  of  Senegal.  That  river  is  peobably  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Berber,  or  Moorish  breed.  The  ass 
is  exceedingly  handsome,  and  very  strong.  Camels  are 
sometimes  seen  here,  but  never  to  the  south  of  the  Senegal. 
The  negroes  rear  cattle,  buBUInes,  sheep,  and  goats. — The 
trumpet-bird,  or  monoceros,  is  found  in  all  the  court-yards 
of  the  negroes,  together  with  the  armed  swan,  tlie  Egypti- 
an swan,  the  pintado,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  poultry 
known  in  Europe.  Among  the  multitude  of  birds  which 
inhabit  the  forests,  we  remark  the  Jirdea  alba  iittiutr,  or 
aigrette,  the  feathers  of  which  form  an  article  of  trade. 
The  beautiful  paroquets  are  in  unlimited  numbers.  Swarms 
of  them  are  seen  to  rise  from  the  trees,  frightened  by  the 
cries  of  the  monkeys.  Adanson  saw  the  nest  of  an  enor- 
mous species  of  eagle,  or  vulture,  called  by  the  natives, 

'  n'n/ann.  This  nest  was  three  feet  high.  Numerous  fami- 
lies of  sparrows  and  liumming  birds  sport  round  the  hut  of 
the  negro,  and  the  immense  baobab  supports  the  nests  of  the 
enormous  pelican.^ 

This  region  is  much  infested  by  venomous  insects,  dis- 
gusting reptiles,  and  clouds  of  loiusts.  Of  the  last,  Isert 
dietinguislicd  more  than  twenty  ditTerent  species  on  the 
Gold  Coast  On  that  coast  cameleons  arc  very  common. 
The  serpents  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  of  enormous 

•  Golbetiji,  FiogmeiiB  lUi  1' 

1    Rcpmer,  p.  J7S,     Mi.llct,  p.  SJJ. 
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size.  M.  MoUipn  mentions  a  snake,  the  bite  of  wliicb  occa-  »•»»« 
sioned  the  akin  to  fall  off  in  scales,  an  instance  of  wliich  ^t*'- 
came  unilei-  liis  eye.  There  are  numemuH  swarms  of  wild 
bees,  the  honey  ami  was  of  wliirh  are  objects  of  trade 
among  tlie  negroes.  In  tlie  sequestered  forests,  the  termi- 
tes, improperly  calted  while  antn,  display  their  astonisliing 
industry.  Golberry  saw  in  the  woods  of  Lamayava,  and  reimiiet. 
Albriita,  on  tlie  hanlts  of  the  Gambia,  some  pyramidal  build- 
ings, formed  by  these  insects,  which  were  sixteen  feet  high, 
and  the  bases  of  which  occupied  an  area  from  100  to  lio 
sriuare  feet.  In  tliese  nests  the  wild  bees  generally  deposit 
their  hnnoy,  to  obtain  which,  the  native.s  set  them  on  fire 
during  the  night,  that  they  may  avoid  the  risk  of  being 
stung  by  the  bees.*  The  crocodiles,  the  cacholots,  and  the 
maiiatis,  sometimes  inhabit,  in  one  common  society,  the 
mouths  of  the  great  rivers.  Oysters  are  said  to  fasten  in 
great  multitudetj  on  the  immersed  branches  iif  the  mango 
with  which  these  rivers  are  bordered.  They  are  large,  fat, 
and  very  good  to  eat,  though  less  fresh  and  cool  than  those 
found  in  more  northern  s)tuation<).  Cowries,  the  eliells  cowfier. 
called  by  naturalists  Cyprfea  moneta,  which  are  used  as  mo- 
ney in  all  these  countri<.-s,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  Indfa, 
are  fished  on  the  coast  of  Congo  and  Angola,}  and  are  not 
brought  hither  from  India  as  some  travellers  have  asserted. 
We  are  not  certain  if  they  are  found  on  the  coast  of  Guinea 
Proper,  as  travellers  give  no  precise  statements  on  that 
point. ^  Much  coral  and  ambergris  is  also  procured  on  all 
these  coasts.^ 

The  mineral  kingdom  of  these  equinoctial  countries  is  Minemis. 
probably  as  rich  and  varied,  though  not  in  so  great  pro- 
portion, compared  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  since  mi- 
neral productions  are  not  influenced  by  climate;  but  we 
know  little  of  their  mineralogy.  Among  the  objects  most 
worthy  of  attention  are  the  gold  mines,  which  are  said  toGoldmim 
exist  in  the  country  of  Bambook,  situated  between  the  Se* 
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iiegal  nnil  the  Gambia,  at  equal  distances  frum  tlio  two  ri- 
vers. If  we  believe  two  French  writers,  Pelajs  and  David, 
■*  wbo  were  sent  into  tbese  countries  by  tbe  old  Frencli  Indian 
Company  to  examine  these  mines,  they  are  situated  near 
the  villages  ol'  Natakon,  Semayla,  Narabia,  and  Kombady- 
ree ;  but  these  grounds  from  which  the  negroes  obtain  gold, 
are  only  alluvial  deposits,  derived  from  real  mines,  conceal- 
ed among  the  mountains  of  Tabaoora.  E^ighty  pounds  uf 
crude  mixed  earth,  taken  from  a  pit  in  the  small  mountain 
of  Natakon,  yielded  144  grains  and  a  half  of  gold.  The 
Semayla  mine  appears  to  be  the  richest.* — There  are  also 
gold  mines  on  the  Gold  Coast  at  Akim,  five  days'  journey 
from  tbe  Danish  Fort  of  ChrisUanburg,  but  they  are  not 
very  productive.  At  a  distance  of  twelve  days'  journey 
farther  north,  near  tbe  mountains  of  Kong,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Accasera  work  a  rich  mine  of  this  precious 
metal  in  the  form  of  deep  pits.f  Iron  ore,  in  the  form  of 
siticious  stones,  is  abundant  in  many  places,  and  is  smelted 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  manufactured  into  vessels  with  the 
hammer;  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  the  metal  is 
excellent  in  quality,  and  highly  malleable.^  Labat  saw 
whole  mountains  of  fine  red  marble  with  white  veins.  Ttio 
negroes  make  fine  pottery  with  a  white  unctuous  earth, 
which  is  common  in  these  countries.  It  is  on  the  coast,  and 
most  especially  in  the  rivers,  near  the  Gulf  of  the  Idolos 
Islands,  that  the  fat  clay  is  found,  which  the  people  arc  said 
to  mix  with  their  food  like  butter. 

After  this  genera!  view,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  some  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  this  wide  and  important  region. 

The  fertile  plains,  watered  by  the  Senegal  and  the  Gam- 
bia, are  occupied  by  a  multitude  of  small  kingdoms,  some 
consisting  of  tbe  indigenous  negroes,  and  others  which  have 
been  seized  by  tlie  Mom's.  Various  European  powers  have 
perceived  the  advantages  which  this  country  offers  for  colo- 
nial establishments.    The  French  at  one  time  had  the  largest 
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and  most  numerous,  as  Fort  St  Louis^  and  Podor  on  the  book 
Senegal ;  the  forts  of  St  Joseph  and  St  Pierre,  in  the  in-  ^^^^ 
terior  in  the  kingdom  of  Galam ;  the  island  of  Goree,  call-  — — — ~ 
ed  by  the  natives  Barsaghish,  near  Cape  Yerd;  Albreda 
and  Joal^  on  the  river  Gambia;  Bintam,  on  the  Cerebes 
river;  and  the  island  of  Bissaos.  All  these  settlements 
are  now  abandoned,  and  the  island  of  St  Louis  is  merely 
a  factory  under  military  government^  the  returns  of  whicbf 
in  1801,  gave  a  population  of  10,000  inhabitants^  consisting 
in  a  great  measure  of  slaves.  According  to  Labat,  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  pounds  weight  of  gum  were  exported ;  also 
1500  negroes.  The  English  have,  besides  Fort  St  James^ 
three  factories  on  the  Gambia ;  one  at  Yintain,  another  at 
Jookakonda,  and  a  third  at  Pisania :  the  last  of  which  is 
the  farthest  from  the  sea-coast  The  French  exported  to 
the  Senegal  goods  to  the  amount  of  £750^000;  and  the 
English  disposed  of  an  equal  amount  on  the  Gambia.  Spi- 
rituous liquors  were  the  chief  articles. 

The  kingdom  of  Owal,  or  Ualo,  contains  the  lake  of  Kiogdom 
Panier  Foule,  which,  in  the  dry  season,  is  transformed  into  °  .  ^^  * 
a  fertile  plain.    The  sovereign,  who  has  the  title  of  brak^ 
(meaning  king  of  kings,)  is  generally  subject  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Moors. 

The  Foulahs  of  Senegal  live  above  Owal.  Some  of  The  Fou- 
their  tribes  enjoy  a  turbulent  independence,  such  as  those  ^^^^' 
of  Footatoro,  who  are  also  remarked  to  be  the  most  inso- 
lent and  inhospitable."*^  The  greater  part  of  them  are  sub- 
ject to  a  sovereign  possessed  of  considerable  power,  who 
has  the  title  of  Siratik.  In  this  country  is  situated  Fort 
Podor,  in  the  large  and  fertile  island  of  Morfil,  formed  by 
two  arms  of  the  Senegal. 

The  Toulahs,  who  are  also  called  ^Peuls  or  Foleys  on  Extension 
the  Senegal,  are  widely  diffused  over  ^Africa.    The  great  "f^^**"  ^^ 
body  of  the  nation  lives  about  the  sources  of  the  Gambia 
and  Rio-Grande.    Besides  the  colonies  found  on  the  river 
Faleroe  and  the  Senegal,  there  are  tribes  of  them  on  the 

*  ♦  Mollien,  p.  188. 
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■ooK    sniith  of  FezzRii,  on  the  confines  of  Boiirnoo,  and  even  in 
wvr.    (jjp  iiiierinr  of  tliis  kingdom,  wliere  tliey  are  railed  Fetlata. 
"  Tlie  Fonlalis  al™   inhaliit  the  kingiloms  of  Massina  and 

Tomburtoo  on  thp  Joliba.  and  from  these  purts  jii'obably 
the  oiloiitps  wpnt  uflf  that  tirp  now  found  in  Bournoo.  This 
curioiM  fnct  sreins  to  be  HiibNtantiuted  by  some  collt-ctionsof 
words  of  Ihe  langniigc  of  these  (leople,  made  in  Senegam- 
bia.  compared  with  othet-s,  ronunnnicalpd  to  M.  Seetzen 
by  a  Fellata  of  the  town  of  Ader,  between  Bournoo  and 
Agadcz.*  The  Foulatin  have  a  reddish  blark  or  a  ycllow- 
ieh  brown  complexion,  longer  and  less  woolly  hair  than  the 
negroes,  noses  less  flat,  and  lips  notfiuite  so  lliick.f  These 
features  seem  to  indicate  a  mixture  of  the  Berber  and  Ne- 
gro race.  But  this  mixed  nation,  wtiich  puts  the  reader  ] 
in  mind  of  the  Leiic/slkiopes  of  the  anrienti^.  seems  to  us  to  I 
have  rereived  from  tlie  Arab^  not  only  tlie  religious  and 
civil  inftui-tice  of  the  Roran,  but  also  the  name  which  it 
bears,  which  seems  tn  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  Fellahs 
or  rultivators  of  Egypt.  Tlie  Fuulalis  have  mild  disposi- 
I  *  tions,  flexible  minds,  and  a  great  turn  for  agriculture;  but 

those  among  them  who  live  by  rearing  cattle,  migrate  from 
one  country  to  another  rather  than  submit  to  tyrannical 
rulers. 
Stirttco-         The  diflerent  states  of  the  Serrarolet  or  Scrrawoolet  ne- 
* ""  gi'oes,  form  a  sort  of  confederation,  of  which  Galam  is  the 

metropolis;  but  the  true  name  of  the  country  is  Radjaga. 
Kiotdom  The  liing  of  Galam  at  least  enjoys  a  certain  ascenden- 
orOaUm.  gy  m,pj.  jji^j  country,  wliich  he  owes  chiefly  to  the  trade  of 
which  his  territories  are  the  centre,  as  well  as  to  tlie  trade 
in  prisoners,  who  are  brought  from  more  distant  countries. 
By  an  agreement  among  all  liie  Serrarolet  princes,  the 
thnme  of  Galam  i$  occupied  by  their  families  by  turns.^ 
These  negroes  are  treacherous  and  cruel,  their  complexion 
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is  extremely  black,  and  it  is  difficult  to  diRtinguisli  them  from    book 
the  Yalofs.*     The  air  of  the  country  is  the  purest  along    !•***• 
the  coa^it.     The  Serracolcts  are  great  smelters  of  iron.  For  '^~^^ 
bamraering  it  they  use  roumleil   pierey  of  granite,  encircled 
witli  a  leather  baud  fastened  to  thongs,  which  the  workman 
holds  in  his  hands.     He  raises  and  dn>p)i  it  alternately  on 
the  iron,  nhirh  is  placed  on   a  low  anvil  in  the  sand,  and  ^^ 

thus  fashions  it  into  bars  eight  inches  long.f     They  are  the  ^H 

most  skilful  and  persevering  in  rommercial  affairs  of  all  ^M 

thenegrnes;  and  being  reputed   rich,  their  travelling  mer-  ^1 

chants  are  obliged  to  pay  heavier  duties,  in  the  form  of  pre- 
sents, to  the  ciiiffs  through  w  hose  territories  they  pass.  In 
Galam  they  are  great  hunters.  Same  describe  them  as 
freachen)UN  and  rrimtnal.  Yet  it  is  allowed  by  all  that 
hospitality  is  practised  by  them  in  a  most  ample  and  disin- 
terested manner. 

The  Mandingos  arc  spread  over  the  country  which  bears  The  M«n- 
tlieir   name,  and  which  is  near  tlie  sources  of  tlie  Niger. '''"S**- 

They  extend  eastward  among  the  slates  of  Bambara,  and  

westward  among  those  of  Bambook  and  Woolly.     These         ^H 
negroes,  who  are  not  of  so  fine  a  black   as  (he  Yaiofs.  file  ^H 

duwn  their  teeth  to  a  pointed  sliape.  They  are  a  sort  of  ^| 
Mahometans,  liave  many  Arabic  words,  and  use  the  Arabic 
alpliabrL:^  Their  maraboota,  or  hermits,  perform  long  com- 
mercial journeys,  and  receive  visits  Irom  those  of  Murocco 
and  Barbary.  They  are  well  Bcc|uainted  with  the  interior 
of  Africa, §  and  tlie  ijegro  slave  trade  is  in  their  hands.  Since 
the  year  IIOO  this  nation  has  ruled  over  the  rich  kingdom 
of  Bambook. 

The  Bambookans  furnish  an  example  of  the  usual  fate  of  The  Bam- 
a  corrupted  people.     Their  rich  and  fruitful  soil  supplies 
the  inhabitants  with  the  necessaries  nf  life,  with  scarcely  any 
labour.|{     Voluptuous  and  indolent,  they  live  in  a  state  of 
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Utter  anarchy,  and  their  wealth  becomes  the  prey  of  their 
•'•^^^    more  active  neighbours.     Major  Houghton,  however,  gives 

^""— -"^  them  a  more  favourable  character,  representing  them  as  an 
industrious  people,  who  manufacture  cotton  stuffs  and  iron 
atensils."*^ 

Jaiionka-       The'kingdom  of  Jallonkadoo,  in  which  the  river  Senegal 
takes  its  rise  to  the  south-east  and  south  of  Bambook,  is 
inhabited  by  numerous  tribes,  whose  language,  notwith- 
standing the  doubts  of  Mungo  Park,  seems  to  be  a  dialect 
of  the  Mandingo.f    The  Jaiionka  race  hare^  in  general,  been 
either  converted  or  persecuted  by  the  Foulahs  and  other 
Mahometans.    Some  fugitives,  who  have  not  renounced  fe- 
tichism,  have  sought  an  asylum  in  the  most  mountainous 
districts,  such  as  the  mountains  of  Niekolo  and  Randeia^ 
where  they  have  mixed  with  the  Touluks,  and  produced  a 
mulatto  breed,  who  are  savage  and  wretchedly  poor.    They 
are  remarked  for  bad  and  decayed  teeth.    On  the  east  side 
of  these  heights,  where  the  chief  rivers  begin  their  course^ 
there  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  domestic  animals. 
The  ass,  which  is  found  wild  on  the  southern  declivity,  is 
here  so  entirely  unknown,  that  when  M.  MoUien  brought 
one  with  him  in  his  travels,  an  animal  so  strange  produced 
consternation  among  the  inhabitants,  both  young  and  old.^ 
Descending  the  Senegal  from  this  country,  we  might  name 
kingdoms  and  principalities  almost  without  number;  but 
we  shall  merely  notice  the  state  of  Bondoo,  a  pastoral  coun- 
try to  the  west  of  Bambook ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  ma- 
nufacture cotton  cloths,  and  dye  them  black  with  indigo.^ 
The  country  of  Rassan,  to  the  east  of  Galam,  is  considered 
as  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  coffee. 
TbeYa-        The  country  between  the   Senegal  and  the  Gambia  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Yalof,  sometimes  called  the  Wa- 
lof  nation.    They  are  the  most  handsome  negroes  of  west- 

*  Elucidations  of  African  Geography,  p.  9. 
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erii  Africa.    They  have  woolly  hair  and  thick  lips,  and    book 
very  black  complexions,  but  are  tall  and  well  made,  and  ^^^^ 
their  featares  remarkably  regular.    If  we  credit  M.  Gol-  —""""• 
berry,  they  are  a  mild,  hospitable,  generous,  and  faithful 
race ;  and  their  women  are  as  attractive  as  jet-black  females 
can  be. 

They  call  themselves  Mahometans,  but  their  religion  has 
an  alloy  of  idolatry  and  superstition.  Their  language  is 
graceful  and  easy.  Their  chief  takes  the  title  of  ilar6-t- Emperor  of 
Faloff  emperor  of  the  Talofs,  and  reigns  over  an  extensive  ****  Yaiofe. 
country,  little  visited  by  Europeans.  His  place  of  residence 
is  Hikarkor.  Rich  in  provisions,  cattle,  and  poultry,  this 
country  flourishes  under  a  more  regular  administration  than 
that  of  the  adjoining  states.  Justice  is  administered  by  a 
chief  judge,  who  liolds  circuit  courts  over  the  kingdom."*^ 
The  people  manufacture  cotton  goods*! 

Several  states  have  separated  from  the   Talof  empire ;  Detached 
such  as  that  of  Baol,  and  that  of  Cayor,  governed  by  a  °^^^®°' 
prince  who  has  the  title  of  Damel.     Cape  Yerd  and  the 
small  island  of  Goree,  which  was  fortified  and  embellished 
by  the  French,  are  in  the  territory  of  Damel. 

The  most  commercial  of  the  Yalof  states  is  that  of  Sa-  Kingdom 
lum,  on  a  branch  of  the  Glambia.     The  king's  residence  i8°^^^^"<°* 
at  Kahan ;  his  cottage  is  within  an  inclosure  of  great  ex- 
tent, which  contains  more  than  sixty  others,  inhabited  by 
his  wives,  children,  oflScers,  and  principal  slaves.    At  its 
entrance  are  three  large  courts,  lined  with  the  cottages  of 
his  servants,  each  court  being  guarded  by  twenty  men  arm- 
ed with  javelins  and  zagays.    In  the  centre  of  the  royal  in-Paiace  o 
closure  the  cottage  of  the  prince  stands  by  itself,  in  tbe^^^^"^' 
form  of  a  round  tower,  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  forty- 
five  in  height,  covered  with  a  dome  of  twenty  feet.    It  is 
built,  like  all  the  dwellings  in  this  part  of  Africa,  of  pieces 
of  wood  covered  with  millet  straw,  but  executed  more  nice- 

*  Benezct^s  Account  of  Guinea,  p.  8.  (London,  1788.) 
+  Francis  Moore's  Travels,  &c.  p.  51. 
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ly  than  ordinary  liouses.  The  cieling  is  covered  with  car- 
peta  cuHowsly  figiirrd  ;  the  flour  is  fnrmcd  of  a  coiiipoaition 
"of  a  kind  of  mastic  wilh  red  rarth  and  sand,  and  covered 
«'ith  RiatH.  The  rit-Iing  in  hung  all  round  with  muskets, 
jhsIoIh,  and  other  arnin,  and  liorse  harness.  The  king  ia 
seated  on  a  |iiw  stiige  at  the  farthest  part  of  the  cottage, 
fronting  the  enrrance.  The  kingdom  has  an  area  of  1 1,500 
square  miles.  The  population  is  said  to  be  300,000 ;  the 
landn  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated  :  the  foreign  commerce 
is  extensive,  particularly  with  the  French  and  English,  the 
former  nation  being  most  respected,  and  best  adapted  to  the 
character  of  the  jwople. 

The  Serreres,  a  wild  and  simple  tribe,  without  cultiva- 
tion or  Irw!?,  live  in  the  country  of  Sin,  (or  Barb-Sin,)  and 
that  of  Baol.  The  negroes  call  them  savages,  but  Euro* 
peans  speak  in  praise  of  their  mild  and  peaceful  disposi- 
tions.* 

It  is  in  works  more  voluminous  than  the  present  that  ft 
reader  could  expert  to  find  a  complete  enumeration  of  the 
little  principalities  situated  along  the  Gambia,  together 
with  the  discussions  which  miglit  arise  out  of  the  perpetual 
contradictions  found  among  travellers.!  We  shall  notice, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  the  countries  of  Bnrrah,  of 
Yani,  ami  of  Woolly,  the  capital  of  which,  called  Cassana 
by  the  negroes,^  and  known  also  by  the  Arabic  term,  Me- 
dina,  or  the  city,  is  populous  and  hospitable.  To  the 
south  of  the  Gambia,  there  are  twenty  small  states  which 
dispute  with  one  another  their  obscure  existence.  The 
most  conspicuous  nation  is  that  of  the  Feloops,  whose  ter- 
ritories are  greatly  scattered,  and  extend  fnmi  the  Gambia 
to  the  river  St.  Dominique,  and  a  little  beyond  it.     Sa- 
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vage   and  revpngeful,   but   Taithrul   to   their  t'riendn,  they    B< 
scarcely  acknowledge aiij  government;  and  tlie  paltry  feti-    ^' 
cliB  is  the  only  object  of  llieir  woisliip.     Their  country   is^~" 
flat,  somewhat  sunily,  but  rich   in  pasture  and  rice  grounds, 
abounding  in  rattle,  and  maiutaiiiing  numerous  swarms  of 
wild  bees,  which  produce  a  great  quantity  of  wax.     Higher 
up  the  country  there  are  titecp  mniintainH,  rompoRed  accord- 
ing to  a  rather  unlearned  tra*  eller,  of  fitie  sandstone. 

The  mutual  boundaries  of  Senegnmbia  and  Guinea  areBnu 
left  to  the  caprice  of  geographers.  In  the  interior  of  t)>is 
doublful  Rpace,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Rio  Grande,  live 
the  nation  of  the  Soonoo,  erroneously  called  the  Foulahs  of 
Guinea.  They  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Foulahs 
of  the  Senegal,  though  Golberry  says  otherwise.  This  is 
shown  by  the  whole  dissimilarity  of  their  language.* 

Teembn,  the  capital  of  their  country,  contains  about 
7000  inhabitants.  They  have  iron  mines,  worked  by  wo- 
men, also  some  manufartures  in  silver,  copper,  and  wood  j 
it  is  said  that  these  people  can  bring  into  tlie  field  16,000 
cavalry,  or  upwards.  They  are  Muliometans,  but  sur- 
rounded by  twenty-four  pagan  niitions  or  tribes,  on  whom 
they  are  always  ready  to  make  war,  in  order  to  procure 
slaves. 

They  live  iii  a  sort  of  federal  republic,  in  which  a  secret  'aw 
association,  resembling  the  vehmic,  or  black  tribunal  of  the  "* 
middle  age,  maintains  order  and  dispenses  juNt ice.  This  is 
called  the  poorrah.  Each  of  the  five  cantons  of  the  na- 
tion has  one  of  its  own,  to  which  the  men  are  not  admit- 
ted till  they  are  thirty  years  of  age.  The  princijial  mem- 
bcrs,  consisting  of  persons  above  fifty  years  of  age,  form 
the  supreme  poorrah.j  The  mysteries  of  initiation,  ac- 
companied with  some  dreadful  test  of  merit,  are  celebrated 
in  the  midst  of  a  sacred  fnrest.  All  the  elements  are  put 
in  requisition  to  try  the  courage  of  the  candidate.     It  is 

"  See  eiglii  grammara  and  diclionaiies  of  the  Soosoo  language,  piibiishod  ni 
Edinburgh,  in  IS00--1803. 
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B<MNC    saici  that  he  finds  himself  assaulted  by  roaring  lions,  vrho 
**^*    are  restrained  by  concealed  chains.     A  dreadful  howling  is 
^"  kept  up  over  the  whole  forest ;  and  a  devouring  fire  flames 

around  the  inviolate  inclosure.  Any  me  nber  who  has  com- 
mitted a  crime,  or  betrayed  the  secrets  of  the  body,  finds 
himself  visited  by  armed  and  masked  emissaries.  On  the 
ominous  words  being  pronounced,  **  the  poorrah  sends  the 
death/'  hys  relations  and  friends  desert  him,  and  he  is  left  to 
the  avenging  sword.  Even  entire  tribes,  which  make  war  in 
contempt  of  the  orders  of  the  gfeat  poorrah^  are  laid  under 
the  ban,  and  oppressed  by  the  united  attacks  of  armed  de- 
pntations  from  all  the  neutral  tribe^.  This  institution  seems 
to  indicate  an  improved  degree  of  intelligence,  and  conside- 
rable elevation  of  sentiment. 
The  Pa-  Proceeding  now  along  the  line  of  coast,  we  find  some  de- 
tached  low  lands  on  the  south  of  the  river  St.  Dominique, 
inhabited  by  the  Papals,  who  are  all  pagans,  worshipping 
trees,  cow's  horns,  and  all  sorts  of  visible  objects.  When 
their  king  dies,  according  to  the  report  of  a  traveller,  the 
grandees  range  themselves  around  his  coffin,  which  is  toss^ 
ed  high  up  in  the  air  by  some  sturdy  negroes,  and  the  indi- 
vidual on  whom  the  coffin  falls,  if  not  killed  by  tiie  weighty 
succeeds  to  the  throne."*^ 

They  are  a  brave  people,  their  only  weapon  is  a  very 
long  sabre.  Large  herds  of  oxen  constitute  their  chief 
wealth  which  they  fatten  with  rice  straw.  The  territories 
of  these  people  extend  from  the  river  Geba,  to  that  of  Ca- 
cheo,  the  gates  of  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Bissao. 
And  the  market  of  that  town  is  so  dependent  on  them  for 
supplies  of  provisions,  that  the  Portuguese  government  find 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  cultivating  habits  of  good 
neighbourhood,  with  having  on  some  occasions  been  threat- 
ened with  a  famine  when  a  good  understanding  was  acci- 
dentally interrupted. 

On  the  frontiers  of  the  Papals,  to  tiie  south,  dwell  the 
Balantes,  a  cruel  and  savage  race,  with  whom  the  Portn- 

*  Schadj  quoted  hy  Hrun?,  p.  2R9. 
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guese  have  fcry  littlo  commiintcation.  Salt  is  tbo  only  ar-  u'X'k 
ticlo  of  merchandise  wliich  they  sell.  They  cat  dogs,  and  ^''"* 
reckon  rats  the  most  exquisite  of  tlishcs.  -^— ^ 

Cacheo  a  fortress  \vith  a  small  town,  is  the  station  of  tlic  portii^Tice 
Fortugucso  authorities,  and  of  a  weak  garrison  to  maintain '""*'"'"' 
in  point  of  form  Iho  sovereignty  tSl  Portugal  over  this 
coast.  There  is  also  a  fortress  called  Bissao  on  a  large  is- 
land of  tho  same  name  furmud  hy  the  i-ivcr  Gcba*  at 
its  mouth.  The  situation  is  rendered  unhcaltliy  hy  tho 
dampness,  accomjianied  with  the  intcnac  heat.  Vet  it  is 
said  rather  to  have  tlie  elfcct  of  rendering  life  sickly,  than 
of  abridging  its  duration.  The  soldiers  of  titc  gah-isnu 
consist  chiefly  of  mulattocs  and  hlacks.  witli  a  few  whites 
without  shoes  or  uniform,  but  arc  niufSed  up  in  robes  of 
flowered  cotton  and  mostly  in  rags.  They  arc  on  the 
whole  much  neglected  hy  the  government.  All  the  com- 
merce Iicro  is  conducted  by  barter,  and  is  exclusively  in 
tlie  hands  of  the  govi-rnoi-,  who  thus  acquires  considerable 
wealth,  wiiilo  tho  inhabitants  are  idle  and  poor.  In  an  in- 
land situation  160  miles  up  the  rivci- Gcha,  is  tho  Portu- 
guese settlement  called  Gcba,  of  wliich  M.  Mullicn  gives  a 
curious  account.  The  commandant  receives  visits  in  a 
large  hall  where  straw  beds  arc  placed  all  round,  on  which 
the  negroes  seat  themselves  indiscriminately  with  Europe- 
ans, and  every  one  hai  complete  personal  liUeily  either  to 
whistle  or  lie  down  to  sleep,  or  cat  at  any  lime  he  thinks 
fit;  yel  none  inust  pass  the  door  without  taking  off  his  hat 
most  respectfully,  whether  the  master  be  within  or  not.  The 
surrounding  district  is  called  Rabun,  and  is  inhabited  by  a 
mixture  of  nations  consisting  chielly  of  pagan  Madingoes. 
The  villages  are  largo  and  populous,  and  the  fields  well  cul- 
tivated. The  houses  of  Geba  are  composed  of  mud,  and 
there  is  no  fort;  the  soldiers  are  negroes.  Tho  settlers  ai-c 
on  good  terms  with  the  surrounding  nativi-s,  who  make  war 
on  one  another's  villages,  and  sell  their  captives  at  this  ptncv 
to  the  Portuguese.  M.  Mullicn  saw  only  three  Europeans 
at  this  place. 

The  Bissajos  islands  form  a  smiling  and  fertile  archipe.  BiMijoi 
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BfMftK     lago^  Burroundedy  and  almost  covered  on  the  west  side  by  a 

1.XVJ.    series  of  sand  and  clay  banks,  165  miles  long,  rendering  the 

— ■"""""  navigation  extremely  dangerous. 

The  soil  of  these  islands  is  watered  by  namerous  small 
rivers ;  it  produces  rice,  oranges,  citrons,  bananas,  melons, 
poaches,  and  excellent  pastures,  on  which  the  inhabitants 
rear  cattle,  consisting  chiefly  of  hump-backed  oxen  of  pro- 
digious size.  Fish  are  in  great  abundance  on  all  their 
shores. 

Buiam.  Bulam  Island,  which  is   the  .one  nearest  the  continent, 

was  pronounced  by  the  intelligent  M.  Brue,  a  good  place 
for  a  French  settlemient;*  the  Eglish  hearing  of  the  plan, 
hastened  to  anticipate  it  J  but  they  treated  the  natives  rude- 
ly; they  neglected]  the  precautions  which  the  climate  re- 
quires ;  their  colony  went  to  ruin,  and  is  now  annihilated.! 
The  useful  plants  grow  here  in  great  profusion,  as  rice,  in- 
digo, the  coifce  shrub,  the  tea  shrub,  and  a  variety  of  fruit 
trees.  But  the  air  is  humid,  and  proves -iiighly  deleterious 
when  the  due  precautions  are  not  observed.:^    The  Bissujos^ 

viannerA    or  Bidjoogas,  mako  themselves  formidable  to  their  neigii- 

>f  the  peo-  hours,  by  their  incursions,  and  the  cruelties  which  they  com- 
mit. Fishing  and  piracy  are  professions  which  they  cuU 
ti  vate  by  turns.  The  cock  is  esteemed  among  than  a  aacred 
animal.  They  possess  mpch  muscular  strength  of  arm,  harsh 
features,  and  quick  movements.  Almost  all  of  them  have 
muskets,  or  lances,  which  they  use  with  much  addressi 
Their  petty  chiefs  have  turbulent  subjects  anO  tempestuous 
courts.  The  family  of  a  minister  is  sometimes  ordered  by 
the  caprice  of  a  despot  to  be  sold  into  slavery*  Fertile  as 
this  archipelago  is  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants  is  extremely 
simple.  Zealous  friends  of  the  Portujgue^e,  they  bear  an  im- 
placable hatred  to  other  European  nations. 

iio  Gran-  The  Portugueso  have  numerous  settlements  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  especially  on  the  south  bank. 
Kntire  villages  ai*e  peopled  by  their  race ;  but  the  English 

'  I.ahat,  V.  p.  B5.    Pommcgorge,  p.  133 — 13^. 

I   Beaver,  African  Memoranda. 

^  .Tohansen's  Account  of  the  Island  of  Uuluni,  (London,  1790.) 


icii  Btore  comniei'ctal  profit  from  them  than  their 
own  iialiun.  The  nortli  bank  of  the  river  is  occiipiod  by 
the  Biarai-s,  called  also  Joliis,  who  pusscsi  all  the  track  thnt  " 
lies  between  the  Geba  ami  the  Rio  Grande.  This  people 
are  almost  cnutinuall^  at  war  with  thePapclsj  but  ilicyHre 
much  g;entlei'i  and  more  tractablCi  and  HulTor  miirh  from 
the  foniier,  to  whom  the  wcallh  iicquircil  hy  Iheir  industry 
presents  strQDg  temptations.  Here  we  find  the  city  of  Go- 
nala,  wliere  the  king  resides;  Bidjooga,  on  a  river  of  the 
sanie  name;  Balola,  and  several  Portuguese  settlements,  the 
largest  of  which  in  Caonda,  about  140  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  The  uouth  bank  is  inhabited  by  the  Nalocs,  a  nc-  t 
gro  race  so  completely  mingled  with  the  descendants  of  " 
the  origitial  Portuguese,  as  not  to  he  distinguishable  from 
them.  Their  pursuits  arc  agricultural  and  pastoral,  and 
their  country  is  exceedingly  fertile.  The  I'ortuguceo  have 
introduced  among  them  some  useful  knowledge;  their  well 
cultivated  fields  produce  the  best  indtgo,  and  the  finest  cot- 
tons. The  cloths  which  they  manufacturi;  from  the  latter 
substance  are  highly  valued  for  the  fineness  of  their  fabric* 
and  they  have  the  aK  of  dyeing  them  with  beautiful  co- 
lours, which  make  them  objects  of  demand  with  the  ad- 
joining nattoos.  Their  principal  river  is  Nuno-Tristao,  call- 
ed by  some  writers  Nonunasi  a  name  which  appears  favour- 
able to  the  views  of  those  who  wish  to  identify  it  with  th« 
river  Nunius  of  Ftoleniy;  but  boUi  terms  are  of  Portu- 
guese origin. 

The  islands  of  Los,  where  some  English  merchants  have 
formed  a  settlement,*  owe  their  piTsent  name  to  the  Portu- 
guese, being  a  corruption  of  I'ola  de  log  iilotot.  The  na- 
tive inhabitants  are  called  Forotimah. 

Immediately  to  the  south  of  this  Portuguese  line  of  coasts; 
we  find  the  English  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone,  formed  in  ^ 
1787,  for  the  express  purpose  of  labouring  to  civilize  the  pi' 
Africans.  Id  thisquartcr  the  English  have  made  the  great-  ^ 
est  exertions  to  limit,  if  not  to  abolish  the  trade  in  slaves, 
hut  philanthi-opy,  and  jKinal  statutes,  and  vigilance,  have 
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II  found  but  I'ecble  barriers,  when  opijoscd  to  the  cnpi- 
•^^^''  dity  of  unpriiiriplcd  traders.  It  is  computed  that  there  are 
gj^^^  not  lesa  than  threo  hundred  vessels  on  the  coast,  engaged  in 
trade.  this  disgraceful  traffic,  which  is  prohahlj-  rarried  on  to  as 
great  an  extent  at  this  day  as  at  any  former  period.  It  ap- 
pears from  papoi*s  recently  laid  before  the  Dritisli  Parlia- 
ment,* that  the  whole  line  of  Western  Africa,  from  the  ri- 
ver Senegal  to  Denguela.  that  is  to  say,  from  about  the  la- 
titude of  13°  north,  to  the  latitude  of  nbont  in°  south,  has, 
during  that  period,  swarmed  with  slave  vessels ;  and  tJiat 
an  active  and  increasing  slave  trade  has  also  been  carried 
on,  upon  the  eastern  shores  of  that  continent,  particularly 
from  tiie  island  of  Zanzebar.  Nut  less  than  10,000  liber- 
ated slaves,  from  the  slave  shipi  captured  by  British  crui- 
zers,  were  calculated  to  he  in  the  colony  in  1821.  The 
landing  of  these  cargoes  is  often  a  very  affecting  scene.  The 
pnor  creatures,  deliVei-ed  from  the  hold  uf  a  slave  shi)),  faint 
and  emaciated  by  harsh  treatment  and  disease,  when  re- 
ceived with  kindness  and  sympathy  by  tlie  inhabitants, 
among  whom,  perhaps,  they  recognise  a  brother,  a  sister,  or 
countryman,  whom  they  had  supposed  long  since  dead,  but 
whom  they  arc  astonished  to  see  clothed  and  clean,  arc 
overwhelmed  with  feelings  which  they  find  it  difficult  to 
Ubtniad  express.!  On  their  arrival,  those  of  a  proper  age  arc  nam- 
^*"-  ed,  and  sent  to  the  adjacent  villages.  A  house  and  lot  is 
appointed  to  each  family;  they  are  supported  one  year  by 
government,  at  the  expiration  of  whidi  they  arc  obliged  to 
provide  for  themselves.  The  captured  children  are  also 
sent  to  villages,  where  they  arc  kept  at  school  till  married, 
which  is  always  at  an  early  age.  At  the  head  of  each  vil- 
lage is  a  missionary,  who  acts  in  the  double  capacity  of 
minister  and  schoolmaster.  The  number  of  persons  attctul- 
I  ing  the  schools  in  January,  1821,  was  1959. 

,  The  African  Institution  endeavours  to  promote  a  friend- 
ly intercourse  with  distant,  as  well  as  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. The  natives  of  Foulah  resort  lo  the  colony  to  parti- 
hntntrce,  cipato  in  tho  advantages  of  legitimate  commerce ;  and  it  may 
even  ho  expected,  that  some  years  hence,  caravans  shall 
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Ksort  to  tlio  iicighboiirliooti  of  I'orto  Logo,  (ou  a  Urancli  book 
of  tlie  Sierra  Leone.)  to  convey  the  maimfactiircs  of  Europe  "''*■ 
into  the  very  interior  of  the  continent  of  Africa.*  Trade 
is  rapidly  increiising.  The  totiil  invoice  amount  of  imports 
at  the  port  of  Freetown,  for  the  year  1820,  was  £66,725. 
9s.  4^d;  and,  for -the  same  period  in  1S21,  the  amount 
was  £105,060.  153.  lOJd.  being  an  incraase  of  £38,335.  6s. 


The  exertions  of  the  African  Institution,  aided  by  tlio 
Missionaries  of  the  Church  of  England,  have  eflccted  a  re- 
markable improvement  in  the  moraUoftlie  inhabitants,  who 
are  stated  to  be  generally  contented  and  industrions. 

The  total  population  of  Sierra  Leone,  by  the  latest  re- 
turns, is  computed  at  17,000.  Besides  Freetown, t  there  have 
been  built  Regent's  Town,  wliidi  contains  nearly  SOOO  in- 
habitants, and  the  tiiwnn  of  Gloucester,  Leopold,  CharlottCi 
and  Bathurst,  all  of  which  appear  to  he  thriving.-  A  tittle 
to  the  west  of  Sierra  Leone  is  Krootown,  a  small  village  in- 
Labited  by  about  500  Krooraeji.  The  British  ships  of  war 
on  the  station,  have  each  from  twenty  to  seventy  of  these 
men  in  their  books,  Who  are  said,  whatever  tlieir  pilfering 
habits  may  be  on  shore,  to  behave  with  the  utmost  propriety 
on  board  of  ship.  A  foit,  erected  on  the  Island  of  Banco, 
commands  the  entrance  of  the  river,  which  has  been  ascend- 
ed by  Europeans  as  high  as  was  allowed  by  it»  picturesque 
cataracts.  In  this  country  indigo  grows  well;  several  va- 
rieties of  coffee  are  known,):  the  citron  is  degenerated,  and 
its  fruit  i-csemblcs  lemons.  All  the  esculent  and  aromatic 
plants  of  Africa  aro  in  gi-eat  abundance.  The  gum  of  tlie 
bultor-trec  is  used  as  a  yellow  dye ;  the  coHa  bark  seems  to 
belong  to  a  species  of  dnclioita.§  The  pullain-trec  produ- 
ces a  silky  cotton.  The  chimpanzey  monkey  is  met  with  in 
the  interior ;  an  animal  five  feet  in  height,  with  a  pale  face, 
the  hands  and  stomach  without  hair,  habitually  holding 
himself  erect,  and  even,  it  is  said,  sitting  like  a  manj.cir- 

"  Sixwciith  Report  of  Ihc  Aftican  Iiistitiitioii.  t  lb.  351. 

X  Afiellu»,iii  the  Report  nn  Stcrru  Icnnr,  S'Mtc**'''!   i"  ihe  Proprlnwi*, 
Cuir]',  p.  37. 
t  Cuiiy,  p.  i<i. 


fliooK    cumstaiices  whicli  make  liim  liiglily  intorcsting  to  Itic  iialu- 

*»*"'    i-alist.* 

When  tiic  Pttrtiiguew  diijcovcrcd  tliesc  pliicea,  tlipy  called 
Uie  pfomnntory  t»  tlie  south  ur  the  present  aettleincnt  Cape 
Lcdo,  anil  the  niountaina  in  tho  interior  Sierra  Leone,  or 
"  tho  Mountain  ol'  the  Lioness."  This  name,  somewhat  ilis- 
ligiiroil,  has  been  since  given  to  the  Cape,  the  river,  and  the 
adjacent  district.! 

i*i>inn  of  Tho  English  scamon  liavc  given  the  name  of  the  Winil- 
icoapia.  ward  Coast  to  all  that  lies  between  Cajio  Mount  and  tho 
river  Assinee,^  »nd  they  divide  it  into  throe  pavtN,  tlie  Grain 
Coast,  which  terminates  in  Capo  Falmas;  tlio  Ivory  Coast, 
bounded  on  tlie  cast  by  tlio  river  Frisco  or  Lagos,  and  tho 
coast;  and  t)ie  cua'it  of  Adoo  or  Kaka  comprehending  tho 
remainder.  Tlie  part  lying  between  Capo  I'almas  and 
Appollnuia,  is  generally  included  under  the  name  of  tho 
C6U  de  Vents,  or  tho  Ivory  Coast.  The  English  themselves 
differ  in  their  application  of  the  term  Windwai-d  Coast; 
Konie  of  thorn  extending  it  no  farther  cast  than  Cape  Pal- 
mas.^  The  Gold  Coast  begins  cither  at  Capo  Apollonia, 
or  the  river  Assiiiee,  and  is  genrrally  considered  as  termi- 
nating at  tho  river  Volta.  Then  comes  tho  Slave  Coast, 
that  of  Benin  or  Warn,  that  of  Calabar,  and  that  of  tho 
river  Gab(U).  All  these  countries  takin  together  form 
Guinea  in  its  strictest  acceptation,  which  wo  shall  here  re- 
tain. 
imtiic-  Between  Cape  Mount  and  Cape  Falraas  the  coast  pro- 
'^,°  "'duces  abundance  of  rice,  yams,  and  manioc.  The  cotton 
f'fu  and  indigo  of  this  country  arc  of  the  first  quality.|l  The 
articles  for  which  Europeans  have  hitherto  visited  it  ftro 
inalaguotte  pepper,  red  wood,  and  ivory.  The  inhabitants 
arc  skilful  and  intrepid  rowers,  and  bid  defiance  to  Euro- 

•  Af«]i"(,  libro  ciisio. 

t   DaUel'i  l<>iiructio[>i  on  the  CaaX  of  Afikn.     London,  1906. 
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pcans.  The  iicgrocs  on  tiic  lianks  of  tlic  river  Mpsiirado  B'wk 
speak. a  cormiit  dialect  ol'  I'ortuguese,  antl  acknowlcilgi;  '-*»'■ 
tlicmselves  vatiaaU  to  Portugal,  but  arc  not,  as  some  )ia\e 
supptiseil,  £urui>can8  changed  tn  nogroes  by  Ihc  power  nl' 
tlie  climate.  ScHthits,  ur  Sestrc,  is  a  pretty  large  negrc  '^^1 
town.  I'hD  houses  are  in  the  form  of  conical  libtn  two  ^^M 
itories  higli.*  ^H 

The  old  travellers  copisulted  by  Dapper,!  assign  a  place  Quwbi 
here  to  the  kingdoms  of  Quoja  and  Hondo,  wl.icii  tlicy  des-  "l^J" 
cribc  aa  dependent  on  a  more  pnwerrul  kingd^^in  in  the  inleri-  ^^■ 
or.  Hie  inhabitants  of  which  were  called  Mendi-Manoo,  tliat 
is,  the  governing  people.  The  word  manoo,  or  moiioo,  an 
epithet  common  to  all  the  tribes  of  these  nations,  lias  a 
striking  affinity  to  the  word  mannoo,  vhich  signifies  man  in 
the  dialect  of  the  Sokkos,  a  people,  of  uliom  Oldcndorji, 
the  missionary,  knew  some  individuals  at  Saint  Croix,  and 
who  must  live  to  the  north-west  of  tlie  Aminas4  The 
Sokkas  are  neighbours  to  the  Uwangs.  The  specimens  of 
their  language  given  liy  Oldendorp,  resemble  the  Jallon- 
kadoo  words  given  by  Mr.  Park.  The  king  of  the.Sokkos 
lifls  many  princes  under  liim,  and  takes  the  title  ofmansn.  M»" 
There  are  presumptions  of  the  identity  of  the  Sokkas  willi 
the  Mcndi-Manoos.  In  manners  and  laws,  these  people 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  Soosoos.  Tliey  have  a  se- 
cret tribunal,  a  mysterious  order  called  BelU-Raaro,  similar 
to  the  poorrah  of  the  Soosoos.^  At  the  funeral  of  a  man 
Iiifi  favourite  wife  is  sacrificed  by  the  priests  and  tiirown  in- 
to the  grave  of  her  husband.  The  Sokkos,  whom  Olden- 
dorp knew,  said  that  baptism  and  circumcision  were  among 
the  religious  practic«s  oJF  their  country,  from  which  a  learn' 
ed  geographer  rather  boldly  attempts  to  infer  some  connec- 
tion between  the  nations  of  Guinea  and  the  Abyssinians.|i 
These  Sokkos,  it  must  be  remarked,  arc  quite  different 
from  the  Asokkos,  in.  the  country  of  the  Issinese,  on  the 

•  Alkin's  Voyaec,  p.  63.     Smitli'a  Voyage,  p.  lOS, 
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BOOK    Gold  Coasts  which  appear  to  us  to  be  the  Insokkos  of'  M. 
''^^'*    Ehrmann,*  though  M.  Bruns  saysf  that  he  could  not  find  the 
.       Insokkos. 

Two  other  traditions  are  worthy  of  our  notice.  The  na-  • 
tions  now  mentioned  have  been  subdued  by  the  Folgians, 
who  arc  probably  the  southern  Foulahs.  Another  nation 
called  the  Gallas  has  been  expelled  from  these  courrtries,:!^ 
but  to  look  in  these  for  the  Gallas  on  tlie  confines  of  Abys- 
'•  sinia,  is  to  confound  the  negro  and  the  Caffre  race  with  each 
other. 
»y  The  Ivory  Coasts  as  far  as  Cape  Lahoo,  is  inhabited  by 

'*^*       a  warlike  nation  of  a  dark  unsociable  disposition,  at  least 
towards  Europeans,  and  according  to  report  addicted  to 
cannibalism.^    The  Portuguese  have  surnamed  them  mo- 
las'gentes.    The.coast  is  adorned  with  natural  orchards. 
In  the  river  St  Andre,  elephant's  teeth  are  exposed  for . 
sale,  weighing  200  lbs.     The  animal  called  quogelo  men- 
tioned   by  Desmarchais,    does  not   resemble  any  species 
known  to  us. 
i«Qua.      To  the  east  of  Cape  Lahoo,  are  the  Quaquas,  or  Good 
***     .  People.    These  are  divided  into  castes  like  the  Hindoos  and 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  the  son  uniformly  follows  the  pro- 
fession of  his  father. 
eGoid       ^^^  ^Id  Coast  derives  its  name  from  the  great  trade  in 
B>t.       gold  dust  carried  on  in  it,  which  has  given  rise  to  many 
European  establishments.     It  also  abounds  in   fish,   the 
chief  of  which  arc  the  sea  bull,  and  the  fish  called  from  its 
shape,  the  hammer, 
ropeao       The  forts  and  counting  houses  belonging  to  Europeans 
in  this  quarter,  are  about  forty  ia.  number,  fifteen  Dutch, 
fourteen  English,  four  Portuguese,  four  Danish,  and  three 
French.    At  present  most  of  them  have  been  destroyed  or 
deserted,  which  some  ascribe  to  the  slave  trade ;  a  circum- 
stance which,  if  true,  would  indicate  that  they  were  concern- 
ed in  a  business  less  innocent  than  the  trade  in  gold  dust. 

•  Hist,  dcf  Voyage?,  X.  p.  137.  t  Afrika,  IV.  p.  376. 
Z  Dapper,  p.  388. 

*  Smith,  p.  110.    Desmarchais,  Voyage  i  Caycnnr,  Ac.  I.  p-  2(K». 
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The  Dutch  trade  was  concentrated  at  Elmina.    The  princi-    book 
pal  English  establishment   was  Cabo-Corso.     The  head    ^^▼i* 
quarters  of  the  Danes  were  Christianburg  ^  the  Danish  forts 
of  Printzensten  and  Ronegsten  are  well  built    The  Danes 
commanded  the  jriver  Yolta^  and  were  in  great  favour  with  >* 
the  tribes  on  the  coast. 

A  learned  Dane,  Mr.  Isert,  went  into  the  country  ofPuticiikn 
Aquapim,  fifty-six  miles  from  Christianburg.  The  country  ^rior. 
seemed  beautiful,  fertiicy  and  populous.  .  It  is  generally  well 
wooded,  yet  more  salubrious  than  the  sea-shore,  and  agree- 
ably diversified  with  mountains,  valleys,  and  hills.  Water, 
which  on  the  sea-shore  is  scarce  and  brackish,  is  good  and 
plenty  in  the  interior. .  At  a  distance  of  five  Danish  miles 
from  Christianburg,  a  chain  of  mountains  begins,  which  is 
covered  with  tall  trees,  and  composed  ot  coarse-grained 
granite,  gneiss,  and  quartz.  The  information  obtained  by 
the  researches  of  the  African  Association  of  London  coin- 
cides with  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Isert 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  the  soil  of  Guinea  is  in 
many  places  light  and  sandy,  and  consequently  unfavour- 
able to  the  culture  of  the  'greater  part  of  tropical  produc- 
tions. In  places  where  the  soil  is  of  a  deficient  character, 
the  vegetation  of  many  plants  is  opposed  by  other  circum- 
stances. Among  these  are  the  coolness  and  moisture  of  the 
sea-breezes,  or  south-west  winds,  which  meet  with  nothing 
along  the  coast  to  interrupt  their  progi*ess ;  the  saline  im- 
pregnation which  the  air  derives  from  the  sea ;  and  the  surf, 
which  is  general  and  violent  At  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
Hilles  Irom  the  shore,  the  land  becomes  more  productive,  and 
improves  progressively,  till,  at  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  it 
becomes  very  fertile  and  fit  for  all  the  crops  reared  in  inter* 
tropical  situations.  The  climate  at  the  same  time  is  sufficient- 
ly temperate  to  admit  of  the  vegetation  of  the  different  grass- 
es and  trees  of  Europe.* 

These  observations  apply  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  th« 
land. 

•  Meredith's  Description  of  the  Agoona  country,  in  the  Fourth  Annual  Re- 

lH)rt  of  the  African  Association. 
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■o^«  Agoona  country,  of  which  Wirabak,  or  Winnebak,  is  the 
^^^'^^  capital.  All  the  lands  of  this  district  are  in  common.  No 
person  is  allowed  to  become  proprietor  of  more  land  than 
he  can  labour  with  his  own  hands :  scarcely  a  tenth  part  of 
the  land  is  cnltiTated.  Each  individual  may  occupy  and 
till  whatever  portion  he  pleases ;  but  if  he  leaves  it  untilled, 
be  cannot  prevent  another  from  seizing  it  in  the  same  tem- 
porary way.  The  purchasing  and  measuring  of  land  arc 
unknown  among  the  people.  It  is  never  sold  except  to  E^viro- 
peans.  The  latter  are  safe  from  all  disputes  about  tlieir 
right  of  possession ;  but  they  are  not  equally  sure  of  enjoy- 
ing the  benefit  of  their  crops,  unless  they  have  an  adequate 
force  to  defend  them  from  the  licentious  covetousness  of  the 
natives. 
Divenities  ThoQgh  the  whole  Gold  Coast  exhibits  one  general  cha- 
racter in  its  soil  and  climate,  there  are  essential  differences 
in  some  particulars.  For  example,  the  Anta  country,  which 
the  river  Aucobra  separates  from  the  State  of  Appollonia, 
has  a  rich  soil,  plenty  of  wood,  is  well  watered,  and  Indus- 
triously cultivated.  It  has  harbours  and  good  roadsteads, 
l^e  State  of  Apo^llonia  is  still  better  watered  with  lakes 
and  rivers ;  it  contains  more  flat  land  adapted  to  rice  crops, 
sugar  cane,  and  other  species  which  require  humidity. 
The  chief  disadvantage  under  which  this  coast  labours,  is  a 
violent  surf,  which  makes  the  landing  very  dangerous.  The 
form  of  government  is  absolute  despotism,  which  operates 
as  a  preventive  of  most  of  the  disorders  which  are  common 
in  the  adjoining  countries.  Africa  unfortunately  is  obliged 
to  look  to  slavery  for  its  safety.  Among  the  pretended  re- 
publics, or  rather  turbulent  oligarchies  of  the  Gold  Coast, 
the  warlike  State  of  Fantee  is  the  most  powerful  and  the 
most  regularly  constituted.* 
Inland  la-  ■  The  interior  is  occupied  by  two  powerful  nations.  The 
^°"*'  Aminas,  who  have  plenty  of  gold,  extend  in  a  north-west- 
em  situation  to  a  space  of  fourteen  days'  journey.f    Their 

*  Rsmer,  p.  187,  p.  236. 

***  Oldendorp,  Hist,  det  Missionft,  p.  277,  &r. 
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langQAg^  which  has  become  known  by  the  researches  of 
Danes,  prevails  over  a  great  part  of  the  coast.*  The  x-^^^^* 
Ashantees  in  the  north-east,  seem  to  be  the  Argurtau  of 
a  certain  Frendi  writer.f  A  king  of  this  nation  in  1744, 
made  a  very  distant  expedition  to  the  nortb-east,  marching 
twenty-pne  days  throagh  a  well«wooded  coimtry  intersected 
by  rivers ;  fourteen  days  were  employed  crossing  a  sandy 
desert  where  no  water  Wfts  found.  The  Mahometan  nation ' 
which  it  Was  his  object  to  attack,  surroanded  him  with  an 
immense  army-  of  cavalry^  so  that  he  returned  with  a  8len-« 
der  remnant  of  his  force,  bringing  along  with  him  a  great 
number  of  books  in  the  Arabic  langaage,  which  afterwards 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  and  probably «are  now 
in  the  royal  library  of  Copenhagen.^  The  learned  Mr. 
Bruce  thinks*  that -this  country  was  Degombah,  the  sane 
which  was  visited  by  the  slieriff  Imfaammed,  and  Timbab; 
mentioned  by  Oldendorp,  on  information  derived  from  ne- 
groes. The  Timbah  nation  is  called  by  the  Aminas,  the 
Kassiante. 

The  <Slave  Coast,  in  the  strictest  acceptation,  includes  ^^^^^ 
the  States  of  Coto,  Popo,  Widah,  and  Ardra.    The  mari- 
time of  flat*  country  here  is  broader  than  that  of  the  Gold 
coast,  and  extremely  fertile.     Poultry  are  in  uncommon 
abundance,  and  the  air  is  darkened  by  flocks  of  bats  like 
dense  clouds.     Tho  French  had  a  trading  settlement  at 
Widah,  or  Judah,  and  the  Portuguese  sell  tikeir  tobacco  at 
Port-Novo.    The  small  states  of  the  sea-coast  are  subject 
to  the  king  of  Dahomey,  who  by  his  conquests  raised  him-  Kingdom 
self  from  the  rank  of  a  small  proprietor,  to  that  of  a  great  ^^^^™^^- 
African  monarch.    He  has  only  1940  miles  of  sea-coast, 
and  though  he  can  bring  into  the  field  8000  men,  yet  be- 
ing every  where  surrounded  by  enemies,  he  would  soon  be 
expelled  from  the  maritime  parts,  if  he  were  not  supported 

^  See  Protten's  Introduction  to  the  Fantee,  or  Amina  language,  published  in 
the  Danish  langaage  at  Copenhagen,  1764. 
t  Pommegorge,  Description  de  la  Nigritie,  p.  142. 
t  RTmcr,  p.  188. 
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BOOK    by  fhe  European  forts.    His  villages  are  large  and  popu«- 
^»^^^   louB.    Abomey,  the  capital  of  his  kingdoni»  is  situated  at  a 

"■"— ~^  distance  of  eighty  miles  from  the  coastt  and  contains  2400 
inhabitants.  The  king  has  two  pleasure-houses  at  Claniina 
and  Agona*  where  he  most  commonly  liyes.  These  palaces 
are  only  a  better  sort  of  cottages,  contained  within,  a  park 
more  than  half  a  mile  broad»  surrounded  by  an  earthen  wall. 
In  this  place  there  are  800  or  1000  women,  armed  with  mus- 
kets or  jayelins.  These  light  troops  form  the  king's  guards 
and  firom  them  he  selects  his  aids-de-camp  and  his  messen- 
gers. The  ministers  leave  their  silk  robes  at  the  gate  of  the 
palace*  and  approach  the  throne  walking  on  all  fours,  and 
rolling  t||eir  heads  in  the  dust. 

Barbarous      The  ferocity  of  these  kings  almost  surpasses  concep- 

Customs.  ^1^^^  j^^^  Dalzel,  the  English  governor,  found  the  road  to 
the  king's  cottage  strewed  with  human  skulls,  and  the  walls 
adorned  and  almost  covered  with  jaw  bones.*  The  king 
walks  in  solemn  pomp  over  the  bloody  beads  of  vanquished 
princes  or  disgraced  ministers.1  At  the  festival  of  the 
tribes,  to  which  all  the  subjects  bring  presents  for  the  king, 
he  drenches  the  tomb  of  his  forefathers  with  human  blood. 
Fifty  dead  bodies,  are  thrown  round  the  royal  sepulchre, 
and  fifty  heads  stuck  up  on  poles.  The  blood  of  these 
victims  is  presented  to  the  king,  who  dips  his  finger  into  it 
and  licks  it:|:  Human  blood  is  mixed  with  clay,  to  build 
temples  in  honour  of  deceased  monarchs.$  The  royal  wi- 
dows kill  one  another  till  the  new  sovereign  puts  an  end  to 
the  slaughter.  The  people,  in  the  midst  of  a  joyous  festival,' 
applaud  these  scenes  of  horror,  and  with  delight  tear  the  un- 
happy victims  to  pieces,  yet  they  abstain  from  eating  their 
flesh.ll 

TbeEyeos.  The  king  of  Dahomey  is  tributary  to  the  king  of  the 
Eyeos,  a  very  powerful  nation,  whose  territories  are  north- 

•  Dalzfrs  History  of  Dahoroey,  London,  1796. 
t  Bruns  and  Zimmermann,  Reciieil  Gcoc;raph.  IK.  p.  115. 
|*Norri8,  Voyage  4  Dahomey,  dans  Ic  Mni^asin  dcs  Voyages,  V.  Berlin,  1792. 
Iscrt,  Voyages,  p.  178. 

t  BruDS  and  Zimmermann,  p.  114. 
i|  Iscrt,  p.  ISO. 
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east  from  Dahomey,  and  extend  to  the  banks  of  a  large    book 
lake,  from  which  several  rivers  take  their  rise,  and  fall  into  ■'^^'* 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea.    May  not  this  be  the  lake  of  Wan-         •     ■ 
gara  ?    The  Eyeos  *  are  considered  as  conterminous  with 
Nubia ;  which  is  certainly  an  exaggerated  statement.    The 
king,  whose  numberless  cavalry  forms  his  chief  force,  lives 
1 50  miles  from  the  coast    The  Eyeos  are  a  warlike  peo- 
pie.     They  have  among  them  extensive  cotton  manufac- 
tures.* 

East  from  Dahomey,  and  south  from  the  Eyeos,  lies  the  ^'|^^^*° 
kingdom  of  Benin,  the  king  T>f  which  can  bring  100,000  ^ 
men  into  the  field.  The  river,  which  the  Portuguese  call 
Rio-Formosa  is  verv  broad  at  its  month,  and  has  been  na- 
vigated  as  high  as  Agathon,  one  of- the  ^ chief  towns,  about 
forty  miles  north-east  from  the  sea.  The  road  from  Be- 
nin to  Agathon  is  much  frequented,  and  liiled  with  very 
tall,  and  very  strong  trees,  which  afford  an  abundant  shade. 
The  city  of  Benin  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  sur- 
rounded with  deep  ditches,  and  there  are  traces  of  an 
earthen  wall  by  which  it  fias  b^en  protected.  The  streets 
are  fifteen  feet  broad ;  the  houses  low,  covered  with  tlio 
leaves  of  the  macaw  tree,  and  kept  exceedingly  clean. — 
There  are  no  stones  in  this  country,  and  the  soil  is  so  soft 
that  the  river  detaches  several  acres  at  a  time.  The  move- 
able islands  thus  formed  are  the  dread  of  scamen.f  The 
vast  palace  of  tlie  king,  on  the  outside  of  the  city,  is  defend- 
ed by  walls ;  it  contains  some  handsome  apartments,  and 
fine  galleries  supported  by  wooden  pillars.  The  market  is 
not  exactly  adapted  to  the  taste  of  Europeans :  the  leading 
articles  are  do^s  flesh,'  of  which  the  negroes  are  very  fond ; 
roasted  monkeys,  bats,  rats,  and  lizards;  it  also  contains 
delicious  fruits,  and  goods  of  all  descriptions.  The  climate 
is  one  of  the  most  deadly  to  the  European  constitution. — 
M.  Palisot-Beauvois  calls  it  pestilential.:|:    Between  three 

*  Idem,  p.  160,  Snelgravc,  p.  56 — 121.     Dalzcl,  Pommegorge,  &c. 

t  Bofraann,  p.  450,  &c. 

X  Palisot-Bcauvo'iF,  Memoirc  lu  k  rinstitutc,  15  Nivose,  r.ii  IX. 
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BOOK    and  four  thousand  slaves    were   purchased    here  by  the 
'^^**   traders. 
,  The  inhabitants  of  Benin  have  the  same  laws  and  cus- 

Customs,    toms  as  the  people  of  Dahomey*    The  king,  who  is  vene* 
rated  as  a  demi-god,  is  believed  to  live  without  aliment, 
and  when  he  dies,  is  believed  only  t,o  lose  his  former  body. 
Festivals.  ^^  order  to  revive  under  another  shape.    At  the  festival  of 
yams,  he  plants  a  root  in  a  pot  of  earth  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  people.      Immediately  after  it,  another  pot  is 
presented  with  a  juggling  dexterity,  containing  a  root  which 
has  begun  to  bud.     This  miracle  inspires  the  credulous 
spectators  with  the  hopes  of  a  good  harvest    Human  sa- 
crifices form  part  of  the  propitiatory  worship  offered  to  the 
avenging  or  evil  genius.    The  victims,  who  are  generally 
prisoners  of  war,  wlien  immolated,  amidst  the  dreadful  vo- 
ciferous songs  of  the  whole  people,  show  a  most  stupid  in- 
difference.   At  the  festival  of  corals,  the  king  and  all  the 
grandees  dip  their  coral  necklaces  in  human  blood,  sup- 
plicating the  gods  to  preserve  for  them  this  high  mark  of 
dieir  dignity.* 
Kioedom       The  kingdom  of  Waree  comprehends  the  flat  marshy 
caiabar^^'  Countries  to  the  south  of  Benin,  where  there  Is  a  number 
6lc.  of  rivers,  probably  branches  of  the  Rio  Formosa.    After 

Cape  Formosa,  the  Calabar  country  begins,  which  is  also 
intersected  by  many  rivers,  among  which  is  the  river  Bey^ 
or  New  Calabar,  which  admits  vessels  of  300  tons.  Tho 
sovereign  has  tiie  title  of  delemongo,  or  **  the  Great  Man.'' 
The  island  of  Bonny  is  a  great  slave  market,  and,  along 
with  Calabar,  used  to  export  14,000  annually.  One  part 
of  this  coast  is  covered  with  layers  of  sea  saltf  After  the 
high  land  of  Amboses,  which  seems  to  contain  volcanoes 
equalling  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  in  height,  we  arrive  at  the 
River  of  river  of  Cameroous  or  Jamoor,  the  mouth  of  which  is  very 
rooDs.  broad,  it  lias  a  good  harbour,  and  the  water  is  good  and 
sweet    Hero  wax,  elephants'  teeth,  red  wood,  and  rcfcsh- 

*  Palisot-Boauvdis,  Mrmoirc  lu  :i  Tlnstitute,  15  Kiv(»5c,  an  IX. 
■*  Oldciidorp*  Hist,  dc?  Mis^ioii^.  p.  2on. 
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ments,  are  to  be  had  at  reasonable  prices,  and  the  Dutch  book 
carry  on  a  great  trade  with  the  natives.  The  river  of  San-  ^^^^^ 
Benito  is  110  miles  beyond  it.  From  the  shore  a  double 
range  of  very  high  mountains  is  seen  at  a  distance  of  thirty 
or  forty  miles.  About  forty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  is  Cape  St.  John,  which  is  rather  of  dangerous  navi- 
gation, from  a  sand-bank  about  a  league  out  in  the  sea. — 
This  Cape  forms,  with  Cape  Esteiras  to  the  south,  a  bay, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  island  of  Corisoo,  which  has 
never  been  particularly  explored.  The  river  of  Gaboon  to  R«^«f  of 
the  south  of  this  Cape,  in  the  Pongo  country,  is  only  twen- 
ty-eight miles  from  the  equator.  The  approach  to  these 
coasts  is  rendered  difficult  by  tl\e  prevailing  currents.  There 
are  two  small  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  one  called 
King's  Island,  because  it  is  the  residence  of  a  king ;  and  the 
other  called  the  Island  of  Parrots.  The  negroes  along  this 
coast  are  a  bold  and  hardy  race.  • 

The  gulf,  which  is  bounded  by  Cape  Formosa  on  the  north- 
west, and  on  the  south  by  that  of  Lopez-Gronsalvo,  takes  the 
name  of  the  Gulf  of  Biafra.  It  contains  the  islands  of  Fer- 
nando-Po^  St  Thomas's  and  Prince's  Island,  which  we 
shall  describe  in  another  place. 

The  natioBS  of  these  coasts  are  very  little  known.    The  The  Cai* 
Calbongos  live  on  the  San-Benito,  and  tlie  Biafras  on  the  ^1^';  ^"^ 
Cameroons.    In  the  interior,  an  African  has  informed  us  of  and  uie'ib- 
the  Ibbo  nation,  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  and  which 
seems  to  furnish  the  greatest  part  of  the  slaves  exported 
from   Benin.    He  had  travelled  between   six  and   seven 
months  from  his  native  district  to  the  smiling"  and  fertile  val- 
ley of  Calbari.    In  every  part  yams,  bananas,  pumpkins, 
and  sugar  canes,  were  in  abundance :  the  cocoa  tree  was 
rare.    There  is  a  town  called  Timmah,  situated  on  a  lake. 
He  had  also  seen  a  great  river,  but  does  not  give  any  cer- 
tain account  of  its  direction.*    The  vague  notices  of  this 
traveller  s^rve  rather  to  excite  than  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  geographers. 

Olauda  Csquianos,  or  Gtistavus  \  usa  the  African's  Account  ot  his  own 
A<U'onli!r»'«. 
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BOOK  Hayog  gone  over  some  countries  which  are  imperfectly 
'*^^''*  known,  we  now  corae  to  regions  of  which  we  know  nothing. 
We  DHist  penetrate,  in  imagination,  these  central  parts 
where  European  travellers  have  merely  touched  the  out- 
skirts. Not  having  it  in  our  power  to  describe  it,  we  pro- 
ceed to  discuss  the  vague  traditions  and  contradictory  re- 
ports, which  show  us  that  this  hitherto  inaccessible  country 
contains  great  rivers,  opulent  cities,  and  numerous  nations^ 
which  are  concealed  from  our  view. 
UoMTn  '"  ^^^  History  of  Geography,  we  give  a  rapid  account 
the  Niger,  of  the  knowledge  obtained,  and  the  conjectures  formed,  by 
the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabians,  concerning  these  coun- 
tries. Ptolemy,  the  best  informed  of  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers, and  commented  on  by  the  most  learned  of  the  mo- 
derns, M.  d'Anville,  makes  mention  of  two  great  rivers, 
the  Ghir,  which  runs  from  south-cast  to  north-west,  nearly 
like  the  Misselad,  or  Bahr-el-Gazel  in  our  modern  maps; 
the  other,  the  Niger,  runs  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  Jo- 
liba,  from  west  to  east  But  in  following  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  Ptolemy,  we  are  not  certain  that  this  author  thought 
all  that  his  commentator  makes  him  say.  He  seems  to  give 
the  Niger  two  courses ;  one  westerly  to  the  lake  JMli^tes, 
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llie  other  oastcclf  to  tlio  Libyan  Lake,  bemilea  difFcrent  ca-  Jionii 
nala  of  derivation,  by  one  of  tlie  most  ambiguous  words  in  ^s*''»* 
tlie  Gi-Gck  language,  (i<An,)  a  word  wliicU  may  signify  tlio 
moutli  of  a  river,  or  a  place  where  two  vaais  scparAte,  of  a 
canal,  or  a  simple  bending.  Taking  advantage  of  these  un- 
certainties, and  applying  to  the  interior  the  system  of  M. 
Gossolin,  which  contracts  Ptolemy's  map  to  two  thirds, 
some  have  attempted  to  prove  that  the  Gliir  and  the  Niger 
«f  Ptolemy  do  not  belong  at  all  to  Nigritia,  but  were  only 
small  rivers  on  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Atlaa.* 
The  great  characteristic  mark  given  by  Pliny,  to  wit,  the 
position  of  the  Niger  between  the  Libyans  and  tho  Ethio- 
pians, i.  e.  between  tho  Negroes  and  the  Moors,  appears  to 
us  conclusive  against  these  recent  hypotheses.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  limit  a  little  the  infurmatiun  of  Pto- 
lemy, by  extending  them  no  farther  west  tlian  Lake  Djib- 
beh.f  Aguthcmerus,  who  confounds  the  Ghir  and  Ibc 
Niger  with  one  another^  stiU  makes  this  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  the  world. 

The  Arabians  indeed  furnish  us  with  move  nuincrouaAru 
particulars  than  I'tolcmy;  but  the  contradictions  contained  '" 
in  their  accounts  rcndci'  them  very  diflicult  of  application. 
"The  Nile  of  the  Negi-oes,"  says  JSdriai,  "runs  from  east 
to  west,  and  falls  into  a  sea,  (or  the  sea,)  at  a  distance  of  a 
day's  journey  west  from  the  island  of  Oolil.  The  dwellings 
of  the  negroes  are  along  tliis  river,  or  along  another  which 
falls  into  it."^  Leo  Africanus  applies  Cdrisi's  description  of 
the  Nile  of  the  negroes  to  the  river  Niger.  He  even  ex- 
pressly Hays  that  this  river  falls  into  the  ocean,  but  he  all 
along  acknowledges  that  some  authors  make  it  run  from 
west  to  east,  and  tonuinate  iu  a  great  lake.$  Shchabeildin 
is  tbo  only  Arabian  autbor  who  asserts  that  tho  Nile  of 
Djeuawa  does  not  reach  the  ocean,  but  ends  its  course  i  n  tlie 
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BOOK  deserts.*  All  of  them  mention,  like  Ptolemy,  many  fresh 
xxYii.  ^ater  lakes  which  must  be  forme'd  by  rivers. 
—^^  Applying  the  name  of  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes  to  the 
Misselady  and  supposing  tliat  both  this  river  and  the  Niger 
lose  themselves  in  lakes  or  in  the  sands,  d'Anville,  and, 
long  after  him,  Rennel,  have  constructed  maps,  half  tradi- 
tional and  half  hypothetical,  which  are  usually  followed 
with  more  or  less  modification. 

ofX^^Rei-  '^^^  *  ^®^^  **^'®  geographer  has  proposed  an  important 
chard.  alteration,  which  amounts  to  more  than  a  mere  modifica- 
tion. Allowing  the  Niger  and  the  other  rivers  the  general 
direction  assigned  to  them  by  d'Anville  and  Rennel,  he 
adds  an  outlet  connected  with  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  **To 
the  west  of  Wangara,''  says  this  author,  **  the  Nile  has  a 
southerly  course ;  and  the  Misselad,  after  having  crossed 
the  lake  of  Fittrce,  then  that  of  Semcgonda,  leaves  this  last 
in  two  leading  branches,  which  encircle  Wangara  and  fall 
into  the  Niger,  then  this  last* river  continues  in  a  south- 
westerly course,  till  it  terminates  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
where  it  forms  a  delta  between  its  western  branch,  the  Rio- 
Formosa,  and  the  eastern  one,  Rio-del-Rey.'^f  This  opi- 
nion he  supports  by  the  following  train  of  argument.^ 
First  argu-  Rennel  supposes  that  all  the  waters  produced  by  the  in- 
undation of  the  Niger,  of  the  El-Gazel,  the  Misselad,  and 
other  rivers  which  water  the  Wangara,  are  dissipated  by 
evaporation.  The  principles  of  natural  science  will  not  al- 
low us  to  admit  such  a  supposition.  The  Wangara  is  a 
fertile  populous  country,  covered  with  towns.  The  tropi- 
cal rains  occasion  annual  inundations.  The  rivers  begin  to 
overflow  about  the  middle  of  June,  they  are  at  the  highest 
in  August,  and  are  restored  to  their  usual  state  in  Septem- 
ber.§      This  is  generally   understood.    When  the  waters 

•  Notices  et  Eztraits  de  MSS.  II.  p.  156. 

t  See  our  GeDeral  Map  of  Africa. 

X  Epheinerides  Geographic*  of  Weimar,  v.  XII.  call.  2.  (Aout,  1803.) 
p.  157,  &c.    Annates  des  Voyages,  t.  V.  p.  232,  &c. 

i  Browne,  ch.  XVIII.  Hartiuann,  Edrisi  Africa,  art.  Wangara,  p.  47. 
See.  quoted  by  Reicbard. 
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liave  subsided,  the  country  must  be  sufficiently  dry  for  cul-  " 
livatioii.  Let  us  allow  three  months,  i.  e.  till  the  cud  of  '' 
December,  for  complete  evaporation,  although  Etlrisi  says 
that  the  inundation  continues  no  longer  thai)  that  of  Iho 
Egyptian  Nile.  Browne,  in  his  chaptepon  vegetation,  says 
Uiat  in  this  rlimate  the  ground  is  dry  for  seven  or  eight 
months.  The  meteorological  observations  made  bythistra- 
Ycller  for  two  years,  make  the  usual  heat  of  the^G  countries 
in  theso  months  &5°  of  Fahrenheit  Tho  temperature  of 
Wangara  must  be  still  warmer.  Let  us  allow  that  the  ther- 
mometer in  genera]  rises  to  90,'  and  that,  in  this  burning  cli- 
mate, the  evaporation  of  water  exjHised  to  the  sun  will  bo 
three  Parisian  feet  in  a  month.  This  estimate  is  certainly 
not  too  low,  for  it  allows  an  evaporation  three  times  as  great 
as  takes  place  in  our  temp^-rate  climate  during  one  of  tlio 
warmest  months  of  the  year. 

Then  calculating  what  may  be  the  mass  of  water  whicbMi 
tlie  Nile  pours  into  Wangara,  M.  Reichard  finds  for  the  three  I^Vniuj 
months  of  the  inundation,  14,£26,969.600,000  cubic  feet. 
"The  surface  of  tlus  country,  which  RenncI,  after 
Edrisi,  estimates  at  370  miles  in  length,  by  170  in 
breadth,  is  22,595  broad,  or  3^60  square  miles,  equal 
to  1,182,190,594,000  square  feet,  the  length  of  a  mile 
being  about  22,Bro  fuet.  According  to  this  recltoning, 
the  Niger  alone  would  potir  into  the  basin  of  Wangara  a 
mass  of  water  more  than  fourieen  feet  deep.  But,  says  M. 
Reichard,  thi»  is  only  one  of  the  rivers.  On  all  aides  to- 
wards Bornoo,  from  K.'iokoo.  from  Baghcrmi,  from  Ber- 
goo,  fnnn  Foor,  from  Medra,  the  watei-i  of  Africa  Bow 
into  Wangara.  We  may  reasonably  consider  these  put  to- 
gether as  equal  to  ihe  Niger,  for,  as  their  course  is  shorter, 
they  lose  less  by  cvaporalion  and  absorption  in  the  soil  than 
the  Niger,  which  comes  from  a  distance  three  or  four  times 
greater.  Taking  the  quantity  of  water  supplied  by  these 
rivers  at  one  half  of  wbut  calculation  would  make  it,  there 
will  be  seven  billions  of  cubic  inchea  of  water;  which  will 
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aneara  more      ^ 


make  the  depth  of  that  wliich  is  brought  into  Wangara  more 
than  twentj'-one  feet     But,  since  only  nitie  feet  can  be  eva- 

'poi-atcdin  three  months,  more  than  seven  months  will  be 
required  to  dry  the  surface ;  which,  added  to  the  three 
months  of  the  inundation,  will  only  allow  the  inhabitants  two 
months  for  seed  time,  growth,  and  harvest.  The  expendi- 
ture of  the  water  cannot,  therefore,  he  accounted  for  by  eva- 
poration alone." 

This  first  argument  of  M.  Reichard  is  not  perfectly  con-  ' 
elusive.  His  calculations  cannot  bo  depended  on.  T)ie  ex- 
istence of  a  great  lake  would  explain  the  whole  difficulty. 
But  let  us  hear  his  other  reasons,  which  give  support  to  one 
another. 
Edi-ist  says  that  the  Nile  of  tlio  negroes  surrounds  tha 

•  Wangara  the  whole  year.  From  this  testimony  that  coun- 
try has  received  the  figure  which  we  find  given  to  it  in  our 
naps.  The  Niger,  which  comes  from  the  west,  is  divided 
into  two  below  Ghana.  The  northern  arm  runs  straight 
east,  the  southern  one  forming  an  elbow,  corresponding  to 
the  surface  of  the  Wangara*  turns  round  again  to  the 
north,  and  both  fall  into  the  lake  of  Semegonda.  This 
At  least  is  what  may  be  conceived  to  take  place.  But  is  this 
result  just  and  comformable  to  the  nature  of  things  ?  Can 
wc  suppose  a  river  which  is  navigable  the  whole  year,  and 
one  or  two  English  miles  broad,  will  fall  into  a  lake  which 
has  scarcely  twenty  or  twenty-five  square  miles  ef  area, 
without  making  it  rise  high  above  its  banks.  For  the  Ni- 
ger alone  a  lake  would  be  required  as  large  as  the  sea  of 
Aral.  The  opinion  is  still  more  Qntenahle  when  we  consider 
that  the  lake  of  Semegonda  also  receives  all  the  rirers  which 
come  from  Bornoo,  Ranga,  Begharmeh,  Bet^^,  and  Poor, 
ftnd  particularly  the  Mtsselad,  which  is  of  great  size,  and 
never  dried  up,  and  that  ell  these  are  brought  thither  by 
the  discharge  of  the  lake  Fittree,  their  point  of  union.  It 
is  only  in  this  way  that  the  communication  of  tlie  riv«re 
mentioned  by  Bdrisi  can  be  explained.  He  gives  to  the 
Nile,  which  surrotinds  Wangara,  a  general  direction  to  the 
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vfeat  It  mu9t(  therefore,  be  the  Misselail,  and,  ii9  Uarne- 
mann  saya  that  this  river  flows  out  of  Lake  Fittrec,  the  com- 
munication of  the  waters  of  the  Kaagoo  witli  the  Lake  of 
Semegonda,  alleged  by  fidrisi,  is  confirniGd.  But  the  last 
lake  being  too  small  to  contain  all  these  waters  one  nf  tho 
two  branches  whicli  issue  from  it  must  run  west,  the  other 
south  or  south-west,  and  fall  into  the  trne  Niger  at  a  great 
distance  from  each  other.  The  true  Niger,  therefore,  can 
only  water  the  western  part  of  Wangara,  and  then  proceed 
in  its  course. 

The  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  country  furnishes  I'liicd 
M.  Reichard  with  the  moat  specious  of  his  arguments.  ^"""" 

"  The  countries  of  Benin,  of  Owarah,  New  Calabar,  and 
Calbongo,  are,"  says  he,  "  the  Delta  of  a  great  river  which 
comes  from  a  great  distance  in  the  north-west." 

Tho  accounts  collected  by  Nyendael,  Rasmann,  Dia- 
per, and  the  two  Barbots,  inform  U3  that  the  Rio  Formosa  is 
eight  marine  miles  in  width  at  its  exit.  Higher  up,  it  is  four, 
and  in  still  higher  situations  it  is  sometimes  wider,  sometimes 
narrower.  Jt  separates  into  an  infinite  number  of  arms,  whicli 
spread  overthe  whole  adjoining  country.  A  communication 
can  be  kept  up  in  boats  from  one  arm  to  another.  There  is 
also,  in  the  interior,  a  passage  by  water  ta  the  Calabar,  easi- 
ly sailed  in  a  canoe.  From  the  Rio  Formosa  to  tho  west 
bank  of  the  Cameroons  River  the  coast  is  very  low  and 
marshy,  and  preserves  tbc  same  character  to  a  considerable 
distance  in  the  interior.  This  whole  country  forms  one 
immense  plain,  intersected  by  large,  navigable  rivcra,  auch 
as  those  of  For^ados,  Ramoa,  Dodos,  Sangama,  near  Cape 
Formosa,  Nod,  Oddi,  Filana,  Saint  Nicolas,  Meaa,  Saint 
Barthclemy,  New  Calabar,  Bandi,  Old  Calabar,  and  Del- 
Key.  This  last  is  seven  or  eight  milea  broad  at  its  month. 
It  preserves  this  breadth  a  considerable  way  up,  and  comes 
fram  a  great  distance  in  the  nortli.  All  these  rivers  belong 
b>  one  principal  river}  for  the  Rio-del-Rey  coming  from 
the  north,  and  the  Rio  Formosa  from  the  north-east,  tho 
two  lines  which  they  follow  should  intersect  one  another 
forty  or  fifty  geographical  miles  farther  north,  eacli  having 
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BOOK    a  separate  course  of  at  least  two  hundred  miles.     Then  wo 
XXVII.    ijiny  reasonably  give  their  course,  in  a  united  state^^a^ength 
of  three  or  four  hundred  miles.    The  extent  must  indeed 
be  almost  unexampled,  since  tlie  Delta,  including  the  pro- 
jection of  Cape  Formosa*  occupies  ninety  miles  of  the  sea- 
shore, and  contains  so  many  branches  of  rivers.    In  size  it 
far  surpasses  the  Itelta  of  the  Ganges. 
Bubordi-        The  physical  circumstances   of  this   Delta  furnish   an 
na  e^argu-  ^^y^^jUj^p^  argument     Composed  of  mud,  and  destitute  of 
stones,  it  must  have  been  formed  by  periodical  inundations 
from  one  or  more  great  rivers.    We  know  lalso  from  James 
Barbot,  and  from  Grasilhier,  who  are  eye-witnesses,  that  all 
the  country  about  New  Calabar  and  Bandi  is  every  year 
inundated  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September. 
The  coincidence  of  the  time  of  overflow  with  that  which 
takes  place  in  the  W^tngara  and  the  Foor,  is  too  striking 
Bot  to  produce  some  pt*esumption  that  the  two  countries 
are  connected  together  by  the  same  river.    Lastly,  pimento, 
which  is  very  abundant  in  Benin,  is  equally  so  in  the  Dar- 
Kulla,  which  seems  to  show  that  these  countries  are  not  se- 
parated by  any  mountain-chain  ;  a  circiimstlLnce  rendered 
Very  probable  by  other  concurring  reasons. 
To  these  arguments  of  M.   Reichard,  which  appear  to 
obferva-    ug  to  merit  the  greatest  attention,  we  shall  add  another, 
naUw^of     which  has  certainly  some  weight.    The  Arabs  speak  of  an 
ufaS'"^    island  called  Oolil^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes, 
as  the  only  country  in  Nigritia  that  has  salt  marshes  or 
pits,    and    a   place   from   which    much  salt  is  exported.* 
Another  writer  makes  Oolil  a  city.     Now,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Old  Calabar  river  there  is  an  island  called  the  salt  Land, 
which  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  sea  f^alt,  and  the  Portu- 
guese cliarts  copied  by  d'Anville  mark  a  town  called  Oolil 
on  its  west  bank.    The  distances  assigned  by  the  Arabs 
would  place  the  island  of  Oolil  in  a  great  inland  lake,  but 
^he  singular  coincidence  of  the  names  and  of  physical  cba- 

*  HartmaDXi,  Edrisi,  p.  29)  &c* 
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racters  id  not  the  less  favourable  to  tbe  hypothesis  of  M.    book 
Reichard.  "^"• 

At  the  rery  time  when  this  hypothesis  appeared  to  be  es-"J      J~ 
tablished,  an  opinion  diametrically  opposed  to  it,  and  theoHheiden 
least  probable  of  ail  that  had  been  advanced,  has  been  ^S^^^^  ^j^Y^e^/uud 
brought  forward.     It  is  nearly  that  which  was  given  by  Nile. 
Pliny  the  naturalist,  who  considered  the  Niger  as  the  prin*- 
cipal  branch  of  the  Nile,  allowing,  however,  that  it  fi*ec|uent- 
ly  disappeared  under  ground.     Some  of  thii  contradictory 
testimonies  of  tlie  ancients  and  of  the  Arabians  may  be  in- 
geniously combined  in  favour  of  this  opinion,*  but  the  only 
powerful  argument  is  derived  from  a  i*ecent  account  of  a 
journey  performed  by  water,  from  Tombuctoo  toi  Cairo. 
The  journal  has  come  to  us  in  an  indirect  channel.    Mr. 
Jackson,  British  consul  at  Mogadore,  collected  from  Uaq 
oral  declaration  of  a  Moroccan,  who  had  visited  Tombiic- 
too,  Tarioos  particulars,  by  means  of  which,  he  wishes  to 
demonstrate  the  identity  of  the  Niger  with  the  Nile*! 

'^TbeNil-el-Abeed,  or  Nile  of  the  Negroes,''  says  this 
writer, «'  is  also  called  Nil-el-Rebir,  or  the  Great  Nile ;  that 
of  Egypt  is  called  Nil-el-Masr,  or  Nil-el-Scliam,  from  the 
Arabic  terms  for  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  inhabitants  of 
Tombuctoo  and  the  whole  of  central  Africa  n[iaintain  tliat 
these  two  rivers  communicate  together,  and  even  that  they 
are  the  saD»e  river.  '  The  Africans  are  surprised  when  they 
hear' that  the  Europeans  make  them  two  distinct  rivei*s,  ex- 
perience having  taught  them  otherwise. 

**In  the  year  1780,  a  society  of  seventeen  negroes  ofNaviga- 
Jinnee  went  from  Tombuctoo,"  in  a  canoe,  on  a  commercial  Tombu" 
speculation.    They  understood  Arabic,  and  could  read  the  ^oo.^o 
Koran.    They  exchanged  their  goods  repeatedly  in  the^*"°' 
course  of  the  passage,  and  in  fourteen  months  arrived  at 
Cairo,  having  lived  on  rice  and  other  provisions,  which  they 
procured  in  the  diflferent  towns  which  they  visited.    Their 

•  See  an  Article  of  M.  Hoflfmann  in  the  Journal  dc  rEmpire. 

t  Jackson's  Account    of    Morocco,    last  chapter.      Annales   dcs  Vorageb' 
XVIU.  p.  340,  Ac. 
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HOOK  i-cjini-t  is  Hint  there  ai'o  1^00  towns  ami  cities,  containing 
'^'*'*  mosques  or  towers,  between  Tombuctoo  and  Cairo,  on  the 
'  banks  of  the  Nile  n(  Egypt  and  the  Nile  of  Sooilan. 

*'  Tlicy  stojiped  occasionally  a  few  dgys  at  several  towns 
to  transact  business,  or  gratify  inclination  or  curiosity.  In 
three  places  they  found  the  Nile  so  shallow,  in  consequence 
of  numerous  canals  of  irrigatioB  connected  with  the  maia 
branch,  that  they  coulil  not  proceed  by  water,  and  there- 
fore carried  their  vessel  over  land  till  tiicy  found  tlie  rivot  ' 
deep  enough  to  permit  them  to  proceed  by  wat,er.  Thej 
also  met  with  t)iree  cataracts,  the  chief  of  which  was  at  the 
western  entrance  of  the  Wangara.  They  carried  their  boat 
by  land  past  this  cataract,  then  launched  into  an  immense 
lake  or  merjsi,  which  could  not  be  seen  across.  In  tlie  night  , 
tliey  used  a  large  atone  by  way  of  anchor.  They  kept  re- 
gular watch,  as  a  precaution  against  the  attacks  of  croco- 
diles, elephants,  and  hippopotami,  which  abounded  in  manf 
places.  When  they  arrived  at  Cairo,  they  gained  the  great 
caravan  of  the  west,  (Akkabah-el-Garbic.)  then  went  back 
with  the  caravan  of  Morocco,  and  from  Morocco  returned 
by  the  caravan  of  Akka  to  Tombuctoo,  and  from  that  place 
to  Jinnee,  where  tliey  arrived  after  an  absence  of  three  years 
and  two  montlis." 
Objeeiioiu.  Such  IS  tlic  uccount  of  the  negro  travellers.  Were  we 
to  adopt  it  without  reflection  or  question,  we  should  believe 
the  identity  of  the  Nile  andNigerto  be  demonstrated.  The 
powerful  reasons  taken  from  Ptolemy's  l^ograpby,  and 
from  the  Arabian  authors,  for  the  total  distinctness  of  the 
two  rivers ;  the  conclusions  foreed  on  us  by  the  accounts  col- 
lected by  Browne,  on  the  courses  of  the  rivers  Misaelad  asd 
Balir-Kulla,  (accounts  confirmed  by  the  information  obtain- 
ed by  Mr.  Scotzen ;)  and  lastly  the  extreme  improbability  ef  J 
flo  long  a  course  to  any  river  as  that  of  the  Niger  and  Nile,  I 
united  over  countries  which  must  differ  considerably  Inele*!^ 
vation  ; — witii  some  minds,  all  these  arguments  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  evidence  of  these  un- 
known ncgi'oeH,  who  pretend  to  have  actually  seen  objects, 
of  which  we  only  presume  to  form  conjecturrs.     Must  we, 
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on  sucli  data,  OTcrthi-ow  in  tola  the  mapa  of  Ptolemy,  d*An-    boos 
ville,  and  RenncI  ?  remove  the  mountains  on  the  east  nf  Dar-   '^l** 
foor  ?  make  the  Misselad  and  Bahr-Kulla  run  backward  ?  ""^^~~ 
We  certainly  do  not  yet  think  eo.    It  appears  to  us,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  very  account  given  by  these  pretended 
negro  navigatorx,  presents  features  which  deprive  it  of  any 
powei'  of  disturbing  our  old  geographical  creed. 

First,  These  negroes  were  thrice  forced  to  drag  their 
boat  along  the  land,  because  the  Nile  had  not  sufficient 
depth.  Now,  tlie  Joliba,  or  Niger,  is  known  to  be  a  very 
large  river  near  Tombuctoo.  If  it  joins  the  Nile,  it  ought 
to  gain  an  immense  volume  of  water,  and  no  canals  of  irri- 
gation could  run  it  dry.  Besides,  when  once  dried  np, 
how  does  it  all  at  once  re-acquire  its  water  i 

The  three  cataracts  mentioned  may  justly  induce  a  sus- 
picion of  other  interruptions  in  the  course  of  the  rivers  na- 
vigated by  the  negroes. 

Lastly,  If  this  navigation  had  no  insuperable  obstacles  to 
encounter,  why  did  not  the  Soodan  merchants  prefer  it  to 
the  laborious  plan  of  accompanying  the  caravans  across 
frightful  and  immense  deserts^  Mr.  Jackson  himself  re- 
plies, because  the  road  by  land  is  mure  convenient  and  more 
expeditious. 

Tliis  account  of  the  negroes  seems,  therefore,  to  furnish  ProbabiB 
only  these  three  results :  l.  That  there  are  wne  or  more  '""'"■ 
rivers  communicating  between  the  Eg^tian  Nile  and  the 
Niger,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Cassiquiari,  in  Amoricat 
connects  the  Orinoco  with  the  Amazons,  and  as  in  Norway, 
near  Lcsso,  two  rivers  running  north  and  south  communi- 
cate witli  each  other  near  their  sources.  The  intermediate 
rivers  are  probably  to  the  south-west  of  Darfoor. 

3.  A  monntaiu  cliain  coming  from  Afnoo,  or  from  Kasb- 
na,  joins  that  of  Melli,  and  forms  a  largo  cataract  to  the 
west  of  Wangara;  thus  the  western  Soodan  forms  ono  or 
many  basins  with  scarcely  any  outlet 

3.  The  existence  of  very  large  lakes  in  the  south  of  Wan- 
gara, may  induce  a  belitf  that  the  rivers  of  the  central  ta- 
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lOK    ble-land  render  an  outlet  hy  the  Gulf  uf  Guinea  iiniicccs- 
^"*  sary.* 

I  ~    ;  Having  exposed,  with  all  the  pains  and  impartial ily  of  I 

I  on  Ni^gri'"  which  we  are  capable,  the  uiiccrtHinties  which  prevail  ra-  i 
''"•  specting  the  courses  of  the  rivers  of  central  Africa,  wc  shall  i 

endeavnur  to  combine  the  most  precise  information  contain-  , 
ed  m  the  accounts  uhich  we  jiosbeits  of  the  diOercnl  coun> 
L  tries,  towns,  and  nations,  of  this  vast  ri^gion. 

I  Joumeyof      MuDgo  Park  if.  the  first  to  guide  us  in  in'iietrttting  along 
I  F>"kf°       the  banks  of  the  Senegal  fn  reach  those  uf  the  Niger.     His 
first  journey  reaches  only  to  Sillii,  belwepn  Sego  anil  Jinnee; 
but  he  collected  important  infonnatiun.     He  was  tho  first 
Ktiropcan  who  saw  the  River  Jnliha,  which  is  also  called  the 
Gulbi-t     The  name  Joliba  signifies  the  great  water.     Tliis  . 
river,  when  seen  by  the  British  traveller,  had  a  gentle  east- 
erly course,  glittered  under  the  reflected  beams  of  the  rising 
sun,  and  was  ei^ual  in  breadth  to  tho  Thames  at  Westminster* 
Coimuj  oi     He  soon  came  near  Sego,  then  the  capital  of  Bambarra. 
"'    ""'  Thia  city,  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  consists  of  four 
quarters,  surrounded  by  high  clay  walls.     The  houses  are 
square  and  flat  roofed,  made  of  clay ;  some  two  stories  high, 
and  generally  white-washed.     Several  mosques  are  also  to 
be  seen.     The  number  of  inhabitants  i»  estimated,  perhaps 
rather  too  high,  at  30,000.    The  king  lives  on  the  south 
bank.     The  inhabitants  sail  in  canoes,  which  arc  formed  f^  ' 
two  large  trees,  scooped  out,  and  joined  at  the  two  ends  like 
the  boats  of  the  Foulahs.     Immediately  round  the  city  there 
is  a  little  cultuie,  but  the  clay  walls  and  rude  canoes  show 
the  backward  state  of  Afiican  civilization. 
I  Counirj  or     Park  gives  a  description  uf  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Lu<   , 
■  |.udan]«.  damar,  where  he  was  detained  at  Bonown.  and  another  rai- 
led Biroo,  the  capital  of  which  is  Walet.     To  the  east  of 
this  lies  tho  celebrated  kingdom  of  Tumbuctoo.    To  tbe 

•  Vojei  notre  Carle  do  I'Amque  siplcnlriDnalc. 

t  Abdairahman-AgR,  Tiipolilan  AinbBoiBdor,  in  ihr  No'iv.  Museum 
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south  of  these  states  are  the  negro  kingdoms  of  Kaarta  and    Bora: 
Bambarra.  ■   ^*^"* 

In  Ludamar,  Mr.  Park  learned,  by  a  sheriff,  who  came  -— — ^ 
from  Walet  with  salt  and  some  other  provisionsy  that  Hous- 
sa  Was  the  largest  city  he  had  ever  seen,  though  Walet  was 
larger  than  Tomburtoo.  At  Silla,  some  Moorish  and  ne- 
gro merchants  had  informed  this  tiUveller  that  two  days' 
journey  to  tiie  east  was  situated  the  city  of  Jinnen,  or  an 
island  in  the  river;  two  days'  journey  beyond  this  city  was 
found  Dilibi,  or  the  Black  Lake,  which  is  crossed  from  west 
to  east.  Here  the  canoes  are' said  to  lose  sight  of  land  for 
a  whole  day.  Prom  this  lake  the  river  divides  into  several 
streams,  and  ends  in  two  branches  which  meet  at  Rabra*  the 
port  of  Tombuctoo,  which  is  a  day's  journey  to  the  south 
of  that  city.  At  eleven  days  distance  from  Rabra,  the  river 
passes  to  the  south  of  Houssa*  which  is  two  days'  journery 
from  the  Joliba.  All  the  natives  with  whom  this  traveller 
conversed  seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  course  of  this 
great  river  beyond  that  point,  and  of  Ms  mode  of  terminate 
ing.  To  tiie  east  of  Houssa  is  the  kingdom  of  Cassina. 
The  king  of  Tombuctoo,  whose  name  was  Abn-Abrahimay 
was  considered  as  rich,  and  his  wives  and  concubines  were 
dressed  in  silk.  The  kingdom  of  Houssa  is  of  greater  im- 
portance. To  the  south  of  the  Niger  are  the  kingdoms, 
or  rather  districts,  of  Gotto,  to  the^west  of  which  are  Bai- 
doo  and  Maniana;  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  have  the 
character  of  being  cannibals.  Such  is  the  information  given 
by  Mr.  Paik. 

With  these  particulars  are  naturally  connected  those  of 
Mr.  Jackson,  obtained  from  oral  communications,  given  by 
some  inhabitants  of  Toinbuctoo.  Fifteen  days'  journey 
east  from  this  city  is  found  a  vast  lake  called  Bahar  Soo-SeaofSoo 
dan,  or  the  Sea  of  Soodan,  on  the  banks  of  which  there  ^'^* 
lives  a  white  nation,  which  in  language  imitates,  like  the 
English,  the  whistling  of  birds,  ride  saddled  horses,  and 
use  spurs.  Their  face,  all  except  the  eyes,  is  covered 
with  a  turban^  armed  with  swords^  bows,  lances,  and  darts; 
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BOOK  tbey  fight  man  to  tntui.  Tlieir  bodies,  and  tbose  of  theiv  ' 
ZiXTij.  Iioraes,  are  covered  over  with  amulets.  These  people  hav^  J 
„  decked  vefisels,  forty  cubits  in  length  and  eight  iu  breadtb*  a 

pie.  °'"""  built  of  boards,  which  arc  united  by  twisted  cords.  These  1 
barks  carry  from  ono  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  meoi 
«nd  a  burden  of  twenty  tons.  Tliey  have  no  saiist  and  are 
put  in  motion  by  forty  oars.  These  white  people  sail  as  fai" 
aa  Tombiictoo.  In  the  year  1793  they  extended  their  navi- 
gation to  Jinnee,  on  the  west  of  Tombuctoo ;  but  were  not 
allowed  to  trade.  They  iu-e  neither  Moors  nor  Arabs,  nor 
Shillocks.* 

According  to   another  passage,  these  while   people,  be- 
yond the  great  lake,  are  called,  by  the  Arabs,  JV'sarratJi 
Christian,  or  Christian  Nazarites.     They  are  distinguish* 
Jews  or      ed  from  a  tribe  of  Jews  who  live  on  the  frontier  of  Len- 
'  ^'       lem    or  Melly.      This  account  acquires  some  importaiics 
when  we  compare  it  with  the  testimony  of  Edrisi,  who  ex- 
'  pressly  places  the  Jews  in  Lerolem,!  and  which  Leo  Africa- 

nuB  calls  Melly,  from  the  city  of  Malel.^  These  Jews  are 
very  probably  travelling  merchants,  known  for  a  century 
The  Mai-  back,  on  the  slave  coast,  under  tlie  uamo  of  Maillys  or  Mal- 
lays;^  for,  though  circumcised,  these  merchants  neither  ab- 
stained from  wine  or  other  strong  liquors.  They  selecto^t 
and  killed  with  their  own  hands,  the  animals  whose  fleah 
they  ate.  Tliey  ciuno  from  a  country  to  the  nortll  of  Guinex, 
L  ricli  in  gold,  copper,  and  precious  stones. 

.  *<=£?"""        Mr.  Jackson  tells  ns  that  the  city  of  Torobuctoo  is  situ- 
liuctoo.      atcd  in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  surrounded  with  sand  faillSf 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  NiUel-Abeed,  or 
the  IKUe  of  the  Negroes,  and  nearly  three  days*  journey 
from  the  frontiers  of  Zahara.    It  is  unwalled,  and  about 
I  twelve  miles  in  circumference.     It  is  frequented  by  all  the 

,  negro  nations,  who  exchange  here  the  productions  of  their 
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country  for  the  manufacturea  ot  Enrope  and  Barbary.  The  book 
last  Bororeign  of  Morocco,  Muley  Ismael,  had  appointed  a  i'^""* 
Mooriaii  governor  at  Tombuctoo ;  but   at  present  the  city  " 

is  dependent  on  the  negro  king  of  Batnbarra,  whose  pre- 
sent residence  Ls  at  Jinnee,  the  Ginnea  of  Leo  Africanus, 
and  the  Genni  of  some  other  writers.  The  king  bas  three 
palaces  at  Tombnctoo.  a  place  which  is  said  to  contain 
an  immense  quantity  of  gold.  Tliis  city  is  said  to  be  kept 
under  excellent  police  regulations ;  its  industrious  inbabit- 
anta,  who  are  chiefly  negroes,  are  said  to  be  strangers  to 
theft,  and  emulous  to  copy  the  hospitality,  elegance,  and 
politeness  of  the  Arabians. 

The  government  never  intermeddles  fvitb  the  differeut  Govera- 
religions  professed   by  the   people  who  frequent  Tombuc- '°°'' ' 
too ;  but  the  Jews  are  excluded   from  it  by  the  commercial 
Jealousy  of  the  Moors. 

The  government  of  the  city  is  committed  to  a  divan  or 
council,  composed  of  twelve  alemas.*  These  magistrates, 
who  are  learned  expounders  of  the  Koran,  nominated  by 
the  king,  remain  in  office  only  three  years.  Mr.  Jackson, 
who  wishes  to  induce  tlie  Snglisb  to  engage  in  the  Tom- 
buctoo trade,  by  the  way  of  Mogadore,  says  that  the  library  Library. 
of  that  city  contains  Arabic,  Uchrew,  and  Chaldaic  manu- 
ficripts  among  wliich  are  translations  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors.!  Other  accounts  maintain  that  the  Tombuc- 
tans  make  use  of  characters  diflerent  from  those  of  the 
Hebrews  and  Arabians,^  which  is  denied  by  Mr.  Jackson 
or  bis  Moorisli  authority. 

Tbe  climate  is   celebrated   for   salubrity,    and   the  bu-  Climate. 
man  constitution  very  soon  arrives  at  maturity.     *'  It  is 
said  to  be  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  young  man  of  eighteen  who 
has  not  several  lawful  wives  or  concubine  slaves,  tbe  Maho- 

*  Probably  SB  Arabic  want,  and  (lie  sanis  as  uUrrva.      See  oiii  account  oi~ 
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meilan  law  being  licre   folinwcil,   and  one  wlio  attains  llie 
aee  of  twenty,  nittiout  being   married,  is   not  thought  re- 

"  BpBctable." 

The  Niger  or  Joliha  overflows  its  banks  when  the  sun 
enters  the  sign  of  Cancer.  This  U  the  rainy  Beanon.  At 
Kabra  the  inundation  becomes  considerable.  This  wide 
and  rapid  river  breeds  rrorodiles  and  lup|)o|int'<uiii.  Tlio 
lands  along  the  southern  hank  are  covered  with  forests, 
where  huge  elephants  lie  under  the  sliade  of  trees  of  extra- 
ordinary size  and  beauty.  The  soil  round  Tomhuctoo  pro- 
duces ricp.  millet)  Indian  corn,  and  other  grain.  In  the 
plains  the  Arabs  of  tlie  tril)e  of  Brabe-ha  cultivate  wheat 
and  barley.  Cnlfee  and  indigo  grow  Hpimtancnusly.  Tlie 
latter  is  in  some  places  cultivated,  and  produces  a  fine  blue  , 
dye,  which  is  employed  in  dying  and  printing  the  cotton  [ 
goods.  These  fabrics  are  made  at  Jinnee  and  Tumbuc- 
too.  with  whimsical  figures.  They  are  used  as  bed-covers* 
and  are  murb  esteemed  for  the  firmness  of  their  texture,  and 
are  sold  in  Morocco  at  a  high  price.  The  breadth  of  the 
wove  pieces  varies  from  two  to  three  inches,  and  are  sewed 
together,  with  thread  or  silk,  so  closely  and  neatly  that 
the  interstices  are  not  seen.  The  cultivators,  who  are  here 
called  /liioA,*  have  a  great  talent  for  rearing  bees ;  honey 
and  wax  are  in  great  abunddnce,  and  large  quantities  are 
consumed  by  tNe  inhabitants. 

e;.  The  gold  mines,  found  to  tliD  soulh  of  the  river,  belong 
to  the  king,  and  their  produce  is  deposited  in  bis  palace  at 
Tomhuctoo.  'I'he  pro|»lp  employed  in  working  these  mines 
are  Bambarra  negroes,  who  become  very  wealthy,  as  all  the 
particles  of  gold  under  a  certain  weight  (twelve  mizans)  be-  ' 
long  to  them.  So  very  ricli  are  these  mines,  that  pieces  ot 
gold  weighing  si>mc  ounces  are  said  to  be  frequently  found. 
It  is  no  wonder  then  that  this  precious  metal  Is  so  little 
prized  at  Tomhuctoo,  and  that  objects  which  are  of  so  Ut- 
ile value  among  Europeans,  such  as  salt,  tobacco,  and  work- 
ed copper,  are  here  exchanged  for  their  weight  in  gold. 
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'  Tlic  remainder  or  western  Nigritia  wx9,  in  tlie  time  of    book 
Edrisi,  diritlei]  into  twn  kingdoms,  that  of  Tocroor,  and    '*^"- 
that  of  Gnna.     In  the  first  of  these,  whore  the  pcnple  lived  ~ 
on  dourra,  milk,  and  fish,  (an  evidenrc  of  a  mnderate  fcrtil-Tocii 
ity  of  territory,)  «-cre  found  the  city  of  Tocroor,  then  the""''  '^'^■ 
centre   of  the  trade  of  Ntgritia.   also  Bcrissa,  And  9ala. 
The  capital  of  the  state  of  Gana,  bearing  tho  same  namci 
was  situated  on  a  largi^  frpsh-A'ater  lake,  and  was  boilt  of 
chalk.     It  was  the  Ta-Gana  of  Pfilemy.  and  the  Cans  of 
Leo  AfricanuB,     This  was  probably    a  flourishing  emjiire 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  for.  according  to  Barros,  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  king  of  Benin  said  to  John  II.   king  of 
Portugal,  that  "  the  kingdom  of  Benin  was  in  some  measure 
in  a  state  of  vassalage  to  a  powerful  prince  in  the  interior, 
called  Ogane,  who  was  venerated  as  great  pontifT.*'* 

At  present  Uoussa  is  mentioned  in  the  situation  assign-  Smigg  or 
ed  to  Tocroor.  and  the  state  of  Rashna  occupies  the  place  of  "nd"Ktsh- 
Gana;  but  both  of  them  are  among  the  least  known  coun-n^' 
tries  of  Nigritia.     With  some,  Iloussa  is  an  immense  city; 
with  others,  it  is  the  name  of  a  very  populous  territory, 
where  the  economical  arts  have  arrived  at  high  perfection, 
excellent  steel  files  being  in  tlie  number  of  their  articles  of 
manufacture-!     The  kingdom  of  Kassena,  or  Kashna,  is 
known  to  us  only  from  tlie  accounts  of  tlio  Tripolitans  and 
Fezzanese.    This  country,  bounding  with  tho  territories  of 
Bornoo  and  Fezzan,  seems  to  be  properly  called  Afnoo,^ 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Affano,  in  the  capital  of  Bor- 
noo.$     The  chief  city,  to  which  the  name  of  Rashna  seems 
more  particularly  to  belong,   is  five  days'  journey  to  tho 
north  of  the  Niger,|]  on  the  road  from  Fezzan  to  Zampha- 
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SooK    rat  auotiier  large  cityt  whicli  is  also  represented  as  the  seat 

*'"''*•    of  astiltan.     On  the  way  to  Ka^bna  is  Agades,  the  chief 

town  of  an  oasis,  inhabited  by  the  Tooaricks.     The  viuB 

does  not  grow  so  well,  nor  tloes  the  camel  thrive  equally 

Praduc      welt  in  the  west  and  south  of  Kashna.     The  chief  produc- 

Kb^ub.     ^''"''  °f  ""^  country  arc  gold  dust,  cotton,  a  particular  kind 

of  rice  called   bishna,  numerous  monkeys  and  paroquets. 

Dressed  goat  skins,  ox-hides,  zibet,  and  musk  are  exported.* 

The  surface  is  extremely  mountainous.     On  this  account, 

in  our  map  of  northern  Africa,  we  place  the  cataracts  of  the 

Niger  between  the  kingdoms  of  Melli  and  Kashna. 

It  is  certain  that  Nigritia  is  naturally  divided  into  aoycral 
basins  or  tablo-lands,  differing  in  elevation.  According  to 
Xico  Africanus,  there  are  inland  districts  where  the  cold 
obliges  the  inhabitants  tu  use  fire  for  part  of  the  year.  "  At 
Gago  the  vines  are  unable  to  stand  the  cold,  while  the  vi- 
cinity of  Gana  is  covered  with  cotton  shi-ubs,  and  orange 
trees." 

>  Eastern  Nigritia  contains  two  countries  which  are  better 

known  than  the  rest,  Darfoor  and  Bornoo.  The  first,  which 
was  imperfectly  known  to  Leo  and  Wansleb,  has  been  visit- 
ed and  described  by  Mr.  Browne.  An  inhabitant  of  that 
country)  of  the  name  of  Mahomed,  whom  Mr.  Sectzen  met 
at  Cairo,  has  also  given  some  curious  information  respect- 
ing it.  The  dgelabec  or  merchants,  after  leaving  Cairo, 
first  stop  at  Sioot,  and  then  cross  a  wide  desert,  containing  a 
small  number  of  cultivated  oases.  At  the  end  of  five  days 
after  leaving  Sioot,  they  reacli  Khargeh,  the  capital  of  the 
Great  Oasis.  From  tliis  place  they  take  two  days  to  reach 
Beris,  six  more  to  Sheupp,  three  from  thence  to  Selim,  five 
to  Legghyeh,  and  six  to  Bir-el-Attroon,  and,  lastly,  other 
ten  days  to  Darfoor,  making  in  all  a  journey  of  thirty'Seven 
days.f 

■  Einsie<l«l,p.440,£lc&c. 
•  AniiBlo  (hs  Vojujet,  I.  XXI. 
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Darfoor  is  watered  by  the  river  Babr-Attaba»  Miiich    book 
18  said  to  flow  into  the  Nile»  and  is  navigated  by  small  ^^^'i« 
craft.    This  river#  according  to  the  map  of  Mr.  Browne^ 
can  only  fall  into  the  Misselad,  as  a  mountain  chain  ex-  the  coan- 
tends  along  the  east  side  of  tlie  country.    Darfoor  con-^*^^* 
tains  iron,  and  a  copper  pre  which  gives  an  excellent  red 
coloor.    According  to  Mr.  Browne,  the  copper  is  bought 
near  the  sources  of  the  Abiad.    The  quarries  yield  mar- 
ble, alabaster,  granite,  fossil  salt,  and  nitre.    It  labours, 
however,  under  a  want  both  of  lime  and  building  stone. 
According  to  Mohammed's  account,  snow  falls  every  year, 
but  melts  as  soon-  as  it  touches  the  ground.    One  of  the 
largest  mountains  of  the  country  is  called  Man*a. 

The  rains  begin  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  last  till  the  Climate. 
middle  of  September.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  country  is 
at  that  time  changed,  the  character  of  utter  sterility  being 
replaced  by  pleasing  verdure.  When  the  rainy  season  be* 
gins,  the  proprietors  of  the  land  go  to  their  fields  with  such 
labourers  as  they  uro  able  to  collect  They  make  holes  in  the 
ground,  at  distances  of  two  feet,  where  they  sow  the  mil- 
let seed,  and  cover  it  over  with  their  feet,  and  thus  termi- 
nate the  labours  of  seed-time.  The  crop  of  millet  is  har- 
vested in  the  course  of  two  months :  wheat  requires  three, 
rice  grows  spontaneously,  and  so  abundantly  that  it  is  lit- 
tle valued,  though  of  superior  quality.  Dourra  and  mil- 
list  are  greatly  cultivated  in  Darfoor,  but  wheat  is  neglect- 
ed. Dates  are  abundant,  and,  like  wheat,  are  used  for  the 
preparation  of  a  spirituous  liquor.  According  to  Browne 
the  vegetation  is  not  greatly  diversified,' and  is  chiefiy  re- 
markable for  the  thorhy  and  hard  nature  of  the  wood,  con- 
sisting of  the  tamarind,  the  plane,  the  sycamore,  the  n^ft- 
hdCf  and  several  others,  which  are  mentioned,  and  briefly 
described  by  this  traveller;  but  the  tamarind  is  the  only  tree 
the  fruit  of  which  is  well  worth  gathering;  for  even  the 
date  bears  a  small  and  tasteless  fruit  The  tobacco  seems 
to  be  an  indigenous  production  in  some  parts. 

Mr.  Browne,  who  scarcely  went  out  of  the  capital,  rrpre- 
sicnts  the  animals  as  few  in  number,  consisting  only  uf  well 
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BOOK    known  si^ecicsi.    Mohammed  says  that  the  mountains  and 

I.XV1I.  forests  abound  with  game.  He  mentions  different  sorts  of 
gazelles,  wild  boars*  buffaloes,  and  appai*ently  a  sort  of 
deer  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted.  Darfoor  contains 
tlie  elepliant  and  the  rhinoceros,  and  numerous  giraffes, 
which  are  called  ouVf  in  the  language  of  the  country. 

The  skins  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  hippopotami  are 
used  for  making  whips,  which  are  sold  in  great  numbers  at 
Cairo.    Bees  and  honey  are  in  abundance. 

iiiiabi.  xhe  Darfoorians,  who  ought  to  be  called  Foorians,  have, 

according  to  Mr.  Browne's  observations,  very  thick,  coarso 
skins,  but  not  particularly  black.  They  are  brawny  and 
muscular.  Their  eyesight  is  excellent  There  are  few 
blear-eyed  persons  among  tliem,  and  none  blind.  Their 
teeth  are  white  and  durable,  being  generally  entire  till 
a  very  advanced  age.  The  Darfoor  negroes  differ  in 
features  from  those  of  Guinea;  but  their  hair  is  generally 
short  and  woolly.    They  are  cowardly,  dirty,  thievish,  and 

auntiers.  deceitful.  They  use  no  baths,  but  apply  a  greasy  paste  to 
their  skin.     Commerce  is  conducted  by  barter,  money  be- 

Justomt.  ing  unknown.  Polygamy  is  carried  to  great  extravagance^ 
and  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  subjected  to  little  regula- 
tion.   Circumcision  and  excision  are  practised  among  Uiem. 

.niiguage.  They  seem  to  use  the  Berber  language,  but  understand 
Arabic*    According  to  Mohammed  all  the  inhabitants  of 

'teiii^ion.  tlio  couutry  profoss  the  Mahometan  faith.  Tbey  have  the 
Alkoran,  and  many  among  them  have  their  children  taught 
to  read  that  work,  and  to  write  in  Arabic.  This  language  is 
exclusively  used  for  epistolary  cori*espondence,  v^hichy  how- 
ever, is  very  rare  among  them,  \yith  the  exception  of  the 
name  of  the  Deity,  all  the  terms  used  for  metaphysical  ob- 
jects, as  well  as  the  generality  of  those  which  are  connect- 
ed with  political  offices  and  arrangements,  are  borrowed 
from  the  Arabic  The  government  is  despotic.  The  sul- 
tan or  sovereign  engages  in  trade,  lays  duties  on  all  the 
goods,  and  is  furnished  annually  with  a  quantity  of  millet^ 
from  every  village,  which  is  collected  by  the  slaves.    Ac- 

owm.      cording  to  Browne,  there  are  no  more  than  twelve  towns  in 
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tiie  wliftle  of  Dapfoor,  and  each  of  tliesc  cuntains  no  more    ^ 
than  5000  or  6000  inliabitatitH.     Coliliek.  llie  meti-opolis,  is  "■" 
more  tiian  two  miles  long,  but  very  narrow,  and  ila  popn- 
lation  tloes  not  exceed  6000.     Motiammed  calls  llie  sultan's 
place  of  peaidcncc  Tanilcltj',  anil  givca  the  name;   of  fifly 
tuwns. 

A  great  desert,  called  Dar-Kab,  separates  Darfoor  from  sini 
Kordofan.     Moliamined  mentions  a  H'ry  intL-rcsting  coun-*^""' 
try  to  tlio  sonth-east,  the  empire  of  tlie  Sliillouks,  a  liicli  lies 
west  from  Abyssinia,  and  twelve  days'  journey  floiitli  from 
Darfoor.     Their  sultan  is  one  of  the  most  pnwerful  among 
the  negro  princes.     The  territory  is  very  mountainous,  anil 
watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivers,  among  which  Mo- 
hammed mentions  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  Babr-Inilryt  Balir- 
cl-Ilarras,  and  Bahr-Esrak,  all  of  which  take  thcii-  rise  in 
the  country  of  the  Shillooks,  and  afterwards  join  the  Egyp' 
tian  Nile.     The  Bahr-el-Abiad  is  the  great  western  braiicli 
of  the  Nile,  and  its  origin  should  he  considered  as  the  source 
of  the  Nile,  which  Father  Lobo  and  Mr.  Bruce  wislied  to 
find  in  Abyssinia.     The  Shillooks  are  negroes  and  idolaters^ 
and  go  quite  naked.     Their  only  arms  are  the  bow,  the  ar- 
row, and  the  lance.     The  Bahr-ot-Abiad  passes  through  the 
middle  of  their  country.    The  largest  mountains  ai-e  tlieirtoun- 
Djibbel-el-Djinset  and  the  Djibbel-el-Teramaroo,  which  are'"'"'' 
frequently  covered  with  snow.      They  form  apparently  a 
part  of  the  Mountains  of  tlie  Moon.     The  Shillooks  are  can- 
stantly  at  war  with  the  Abyssinians,  but  maintain  commer- 
cial relations  with  the  people  of  Darfoor;  and  the  traders  of 
the  two  nations  often  visit  one  another.     By  washing  theProduc- 
sand  of  the  rivers  they  obtain  gold,   which  is  kept  in  the"""' 
quill-tubea  of  a  huge  bird,  called  in  Egypt  the  takgar,  and 
in  Darfoor  the  doulL    This  bird,  which  is  probably  a  sort 
of  condor,  possesses  immense  strength,  and  even  attacks  and 
kills  asses.     A  number  of  giraffes  are  also  foond  here. 

Mohammed  himself  had  visited  this  country.     The  ca-l'<i*"i^ 
pital  city  and  residence  of  the  sultan  is  called  Bahr-el-Abiad, 
being  situated  on  the  river  of  that  name.     He  says  that  it 
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BOOK    13  a  rommercial  place,   and   contains   a   great  number  oC 
I.XVII.   refnarkaijle  buildings,  bnt  he  is  not  quite  consistent 
^^~~~  accounts. 

Another  and  better  informed  negro  describeil  to  M.  Seet- 
zcn  the  Dar-cl-Abiad  as  a  large  hilly  country,  full  of  rivers, 
and  inhabited  by  real  savages.  The  name  seems  to  point  it 
out  as  the  country  whicli  gives  rise  to  the  Babr-el-Abiad, 
and  where,  in  the  rainy  season,  it  probably  communicates 
with  the  rivers  ^vhich  join  the  Niger. 

The  information  furnished  by  Mr.  Browne  applies  to  h 
direction  somcwliat  different,  viz.  the  south-west. 
Kodiiai"!  At  a  distance  of  three  days'  journey  to  the  south  of  Cab- 
leh,  tlierc  are  copper  mines;  and  seven  days'  joorney  and 
a  half  beyond  tbfse  is  the  Bahr-el-Abiad.  To  the  west  (^ 
ttiis  is  the  river  Koollah,  the  banks  of  wliich,  according  to 
the  information  of  Mr.  Browne,  abound  wilb  pimento  tneA 
The  boats  are  forced  along  by  poles  and  two  oars  each.  34 
large  are  the  trees  that  one  of  them  may  be  scooped  nut  inttt 
a  canoe  fit  to  carry  ten  people.  The  natives  of  Roolla  art 
partly  black  and  partly  red,  or  copper  coloured.  The  country 
is  cliicfly  frequented  by  the  djelaby,  or  merchants  of  Bcrgoo 
and  Darfoor,  who  come  thither  to  buy  slaves,  the  sliglitest 
oRcncc  being  here  punished  by  the  sale  of  the  delinquent  to 
foreign  merchants. 
Tiie  ftjob-  To  the  west  of  Darfoor,  is  a  country  which  the  natives  call 
ioo°'  "''  Mobba,  the  Arabs  Bar-sbelch,  and  the  Foorians  Dar-Ber-- 
goo,  known  to  ua  from  the  reports  of  two  natives,*  wh4 
agree  on  most  of  the  facts.  Mobba  is  to  the  west  of  Dar- 
foor, and  to  the  south  of  Bonioo.  Vara,  the  capital,  U 
thrice  as  large  as  Bulak.  The  town  itself  contains  many 
earthen  houses,  but  in  the  neighbourhood,  conical  cablni^ 
made  of  reeds  and  canes,  are  tlie  only  habitations. 

The  sultan's  seraglio  is  an  immense  brick  building,  ana 

contains  the  only  mosque  belonging  to  the  plaice,  which  Ifl 

vuutra-      kept  constantly  lighted  with  lamps.     The  country  is  all  dta 

couoi7oV"  versified  on  hill  and  dale.     "  There  are  no  rivers  properly  so 

tfw  ti«ri,  called,"  flays  one  of  the  native  reporters,  "  but  rain  torrcntsj 
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w^ichy  ^heB  dried  up^  leave  considerable  lakes  or  fens,  book 
The  largest  of  these  torrents  is  between  Mobba  and  Bagir-  ^^^^^ 
mahi  and  is  called  Bahr-eI*Zafal."  The  other  native  Bays» 
'^  that  at  three  days'  distance  west  from  the  city,  there  is  a 
large  rivert  running  from  south  to  north,  broader  than  the 
Nile,  and,  like  this  last,  subject  to  periodical  inundations,  and 
called  in  the  Mobba  language  Engy,''  (their  word  for  water.) 

The  Mobba  country  produces  soda  whichcis  exported  to  Produc . 
Cairo ;  rock  salt  of  diflTi^rent  colours ;  and  another  salt  not 
siccurately  knowm  Two  sorts  of  iron  ore  are  found  in  the 
beds  of  the  torrents,  one  in  the  form  of  sand,  the  other  in 
that  of  a  stone,  and  from  which  knives  and  needles  are  ma- 
nufactured. There  are  no  other  metallic  substances.  Lime- 
stone is  rare.  But  this  country  is  covered  with  trees, 
among  which  are  different  sorts  of  sycamores,  palms,  and 
the  JSicada' vera.  Every  kind  pf  poultry  is  found  here,  as 
fowls,  pigeons,  wild  geese.  There  are  also  many  beesy 
scorpions,  and  locusts,  the  last  of  which  are  used  as  food. 
There  are  plenty  of  horses,  dog^  cats,  buffaloes,  and  ga- 
zelles, The  large  ponds  created  by  the  rain  water  harbour 
numbers  of  crocodiles. 

The  rainy  season  lasts  seven  or  eight  months.  The  drj 
season  consequently  only  four  or  five.  Ice  Is  unknown; 
snow  and  haU  are  very  rare.  The  chief  culture  is  that  of 
dourra  and  millet  There  is  neither  wheat,  barley,  nor 
pulse.  Cotton  is  abundant ;  rice  is  grown  every  where ; 
and  the  gummy  shrubs  are  frequent 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mahometan  negroes,  some  of  inhabit- 
whom  have  learned  to  read  and  write  the  Arabic  language,  ^^^* 
The  children  of  both  sexes  are  circumcised.  The  women 
go  unveiled.  The  arms  of  these  negroes  consist  of  sabres, 
lances,  bows  and  arrows,  and  bucklers.  The  few  muskets 
which  they  have  come  from  Cairo,  as  well  as  lead,  gun- 
powder, and  cuirasses.  The  plague  is  very  rare  in  this 
country;  but  the  small-pox  produces  great  ravages;  and 
diseases  attached  to  libidinous  conduct  are  very  common,* 

•  Browne^s  Journey  to  Dtirfoor. 
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To  the  west  of  Mobba,  all  our  acconnts  agree  in  placing 
Bagbirmab,  a  state  now  dependent  on  tlie  powerful  mussul- 
"  man  cmpei-or  of  Bnrnoo,  a.s  ia  shown  by  llie  following  anec- 
dote, i-elatpil  b)   Hassan,  an  inbabitant  of  Mobba. 

Tbc  sultan  of  Bagbirmab  had  married  bis  own  sister. 
An  action  so  contrai'y  to  tlie  law  roulcl  not  remain  conceal- 
ed, but  came  to  the  kuowledge  uf  the  sultan  of  BomoOf 
who,  in  a  paroxysm  of  wrath,  ordered  bim  instantly  to  re- 
linquish that  inrcstuoun  connection,  under  the  jienalty  of 
the  vengeance  of  Allah  and  the  emperor.  The  sultan  of 
Baghirmah  not  suffering  himself  to  be  intimidated,  sentback 
the  sultan's  letter,  writing  on  the  back  for  an  answer,  "  that 
the  custom  of  marrying  a  sister  had  existed  long  before  the 
prophet,  and  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  exist 
after  him."  An  answer  so  laconic  from  a  dependent  raised 
the  emperor'Ft  passion  to  madness.  He  immediately  order- 
ed the  vassal  sultan  of  Mobba  to  enter  the  Baghirmah 
country  with  an  invading  force,  a  commission  which  the 
latter  prince  executed,  and  having  vanquished  the  rebel 
king,  sent  him  prisoner  to  Mobba.  Hassan  did  not  know 
the  subsequent  fate  of  that  prince ;  but  the  Baghirmah  coun- 
try hntl  been  for  five  years  attached  to  the  terrttaines  of 
Mobba. 

It  is  very  probable  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
'century,  the  sultan  of  Baghirmah  ruled  over  the  adjoining 
Cfluntriefi,  including  Bornoo,  fur  his  place  of  residence  is 
called  Kama;  but  according  tu  the  accounts  collected  by 
Father  Sicard,  the  city  of  Rarnch,  situated  on  a  great  river 
communicating  with  the  Nile  of  Egypt,  was  the  capital  of 
the  state  of  Bornoo.*  The  river  was  called  Bahr-el-Gazel, 
and  the  canal  of  communication  between  the  Niger  and  Nile, 
says  Sicai'd,  is  Babr-el-Azurak. 

Other  accounts  make  the  Baghirmah  country  contain 
some  inhabitants  professing  tho  Christian  religion,)  coincid- 

'  Ntkuj.  TtUm,  de  I*  Compisnie  d«  IHus  dan*  le  LctuiI,  II,  p,  IBS. 
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ing  with  a  negro  tradition*  which  states*  that  to  the  cast  of   book 
Houssa*  beyond  a  great  lake*  there  is  a  nation  of  Naza-   ^^^>'' 
reans.    The  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  Andain  thus  pass  — """^ 
for  Christians*  and  are  said  to  have  pointed  teeth.    The 
same  shape  of  the  teeth  is  common  among  the  Jemjens*  wiio 
are  pagans  and  cannibals.    The  Rendil  nation  has  long 
hair. 

The  Wangara*  or  Yankara*  a  marshy  country*  surround-  Wangara. 
ed  either  by  different  rivers*  or  the  different  branches  of  one 
great  river,  and  rich  in  gold  dust*  is  surnamed  in  Arabic 
Belad-el-Tiber*  or  the  country  of  Pure  Gold*  is  still  less 
known  to  us  than  the  preceding  countries.  Here  £drisi 
places  among  other  cities  those  of  Ragbil  and  Semegunda* 
on  the  borders  of  a  fresh  water  sea*  but  luckily  for  those  who 
are  fond  of  disputes*  the  Arabic  term*  which  is  translated 
sea*  also  signifies  a  great  river.* 

We  shall  conclude  our  account  of  Nigritia  with  a  de-  Empire  of 
scription  of  the  empire  of  Borneo*  respecting  which  Mr*  °'^°°°' 
Seetzen  has  collected  some  interesting  Information  from  a 
native.  This  state  seems  at  the  present  moment  to  com- 
prehend several  kingdoms  once  independent.  We  have 
just  seen  that  the  princes  of  Mobba  tod  Baghirmah  depend 
on  it  Among  other  vassal  countries*  we  hear  of  Phalla- 
teh*  which  is  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Senegal  Foulahs  or 
Fellahs ;  the  Kotkoo*  who  seem  to  be  the  Kookqo  of  Edri- 
si ;  Kanem*  in  which  the  city  of  Matsan  seems  to  correspond 
to  that  of  Mathan*  which  at  one  time  was  its  capital*  or  ra- 
ther the  residence  of  a  prince  who  for  a  very  short  interval 
ruled  over  these  countries.!  The  Bornese  pretend  even 
that  Fezzan*  Afnoo*  Kishena*  probably  Kashna*  Darfoor* 
and  Sennaar,  acknowledge  the  ascendancy  of  their  emperor. 

The  eastern  part  of  tbe  territory  of  the  empire  of  Bor-  Nature  of 
noo  contains  some  mountains.    About  three  miles  from^^^^""^^ 

*  Hartmann's  Edrisi,  Africa,  p.  50 — 53. 

t  D'AnYille,  Hist,  de  rAcadom.  XXVI.  p.  69.    Leo,  p.  656.    Cuba,  ITf. 
p.  437. 
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BQOK  tho  capital,  tliere  is  a  river,  called  Halemm,  as  broad  as  the 
iJCYii.  i^iie,  on  which  tliere  is  a  number  of  vessels  with  sails  and 
'oars  formed  of  planks,  fixed  with  iron  nails.  Abdallah 
could  not  inform  M.  Seetzen  either  of  the  source  or  the 
termination  of  this  river,  but  he  assured  him  that  it  ran 
from  south  to  north,  and  that  it  overflowed,  its  banks  in  tho 
rainy  season  like  tho  Nile.  If  we  consider  this  account  as 
correct,  we  must  give  the  river  of  Bornoo  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  given  it  in  our  maps.  In  the  towns  of  Bornoo 
well  water  is  commonlj  used^  and  is  said  to  be  of  excellent 
quality. 
^linerais.  The  soil  cousists  of  a  soft  sand,  wMch  renders  the  shoe- 
ing of  horses  in  this  country  unnecessary,  but  without  irri- 
gation it  cannot  be  made  productive.  Along  the  side  of 
the  river,  black  chalk  is  found,  likewise  some  pyrites  and 
potters'  clay.  According  to  the  Tripolitan  Abderrahman- 
Aga,  the  sultan  receives  from  the  mining  operations  im- 
mense quantities  of  gold.*  Leo  Africanus  assorts  that»  at 
the  court  of  Borneo,  the  stirrupsy  spuria  dining  plates^  and 
even  the  chains  of  the  hunting  horses»  were  of  pure  gold.| 
But  the  native  Abdallah  says^  that  no  ore  of  gold,  silver^ 
or  copper,  has  been  discovered  though  there  are  some  iron 
mines  now  worked.  These  testimonies  may,  however^  be 
reconciled.  The  gold,  though  unknown  as  a  product  of 
'Borneo  Proper^  may  come  from  Wangarah,  one  of  its  de^ 
pendencies.  The  merchants  of  the  province  of  ASuioh 
bring  rock  salt,  which  has  a  degree  of  bitterness.  A  good 
salt  is  extracted  from  the  ashes  of  a  thorny  plant  by  lixivi- 
ation.  A  very  distant  desert  ^produces  two  varieties  of  so- 
da, one  white,  and  the  other  red. 
ln^!?m!^  The  vegetable  kingdom  is  very  rich,  containing  abun- 
dance of  fruit  trees  and  forests  of  wild  timber.  Date  palma 
are  in  abundance^  According- to  Abdallah,  there  are  no 
eltrons  nor  pomegranates,  though  other  accounts  OMmtion 
these  among  the  trees  of  the  country.    The  shooldeh  sur- 

•  Nouv.  Mas.  AUemandylll.  p.  f)86. 
t  Leo,  p.  658. 
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passes  all  other  trees  hi  Ueiglit  anil  tliickness.     Its  fruit  ia 

not  an  ai-liclo  of  fooil,  but  yields  an  oil  which  is  emjiloycd   '^"^ 

as  a  medirinc.  "^^^ 

The  country  produces  grain,  but  none  of  the  leguminaus 
species  cultivated  in  Egypt.  Rice  comes  up  spontaneously 
in  great  abundance  after  rains;  tor,  says  Abdallah,  there  is 
much  r:tin  in  that  country,  fram  which,  and  from  the  action 
f  the  cold,  men  often  die!  The  sugar  cane  is  here  un< 
known.  The  bitter  J^'goro  nut,  jierhaps  the  arcca,  comes 
from  KancQi  and  from  Affanoh. 

Bornoo  possesses  all  the  domestic  animals  of  Egypt  Ammnis. 
The  forests  contain  a  great  quantity  of  monkeys.  Abdal- 
lah told  M.  Seetzen  that  women  were  particularly  exposed 
to  annoyance  from  these  animals,  on  which  account  they 
never  go  through  the  forests  except  in  large  parties.  Jiu- 
merous  giraffes  browse  the  leaves  and  young  branches  of 
the  trees.  The  lions  inhabit  the  deserts.  The  skin  of  the 
hippopotamus  is  used  fur  milking  whips,  and  his  fat  for 
candles.  Tapers  arc  made  from  wax.  The  horns  of  the 
glembo,  which  eeems  to  be  a  wild  goat,  furnish  war  trum- 
pets. The  rivers  swarm  with  crocodiles.  Dietrich  feathers 
form  an  article  of  trade.  Tlie  malaakwefi,  called  the  king 
of  birds  on  account  of  the  incomparable  beauty  of  his  va- 
riegated plumage;  the  adgunon,  the  largest  bird  witli  tho 
exception  of  tho  ostrich,  which,  however,  is  always  afraid 
of  it;  and,  lastly,  tlie  kmilodan,  a.  carnivorous  quadruped 
stronger  than  the  lion  or  the  tiger,  arc  animals  nhich  still 
remain  to  be  subjected  to  authentic  and  scientiCc  examina- 
tion. 

The  locusts  fly  in  numerous  swarms:  they  are  of  two 
kinds,  one  of  which  is  fried  with  butter  in  a  poF,  and  used 
as  food.  There  is  abundance  of  wild  honey  in  (he  trunks 
of  the  trees. 

According  to  tho  inhabitants  of  Mobba,  the  capital  isTawni. 
called  Akumbo.     It  has  also  the  name  of  Birni,  in  the  lan- 
guage ol  the  country.     "  I  have  always  heard  people  speak 
of  Cairo  and  Grand  Cairo,"  says  Ahdnllah,  "hut  it  is  har- 
iff  fa  trifle)  in  comparison  of  Bornoo."'     He  soys,  "that  a 
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person  could  not  go  from  one  end  of  it  to  annllier  in  a  day. 
'*  If  a  child  should  lose  itself  in  the  city,  it  loses  its  )iai-cnt9 
~"  foi"  ever,  as  it  is  impossible  to  find  tliem  agtiin."  This  de- 
scription is,  to  a  certain  extent,  confii-med  by  other  testi- 
ntunies.  The  Tripolitans  allow  that  Bornno  or  Barni  has 
10,000  houses,  and  it  much  laiger  than  the  capital  uf  their 
country.*  Bornon  has  a  gieat  number  of  ^^ates  and  thick 
vails  built  of  stones  and  mud,  aitd  provided  with  steps  in 
the  inside.  The  mosiiues  are  adorned  with  ^ery  high  tow- 
ers.  The  dwellings  of  the  grandees  and  the  rich  are  built 
in  a  very  solid  manner  of  stone,  in  a  similar  style  to  the 
houses  of  Cairo,  but  higher.  The  great  ninsque  contains 
tbc  principal  school,  which  Abdallah  compai-ed  to  the  acad- 
emy in  the  ninsquc  of  El-Asher  at  Cairo;  that,  besides  the 
Koran,  there  are  several  books  of  science  for  the  use  of  the 
numerous  scholars  who  learn  here  to  read,  to  write,  and  to 
calculate.  The  paper  which  ts  wanted  is  brought  from 
Egypt,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis.  The  students  arc  supported  at 
the  sultan's  expense. 

The  reigning  dynasty,  in  the  time  of  Leo  Africanus,  was 
of  the  Arab  oi-  Berber  tribe  of  Bcrdoa.  The  same  family 
seems  still  in  possession  of  the  throne;  fur,  according  to 
Abdallah,  "the  sultan  is  not  black,  but  of  a  deep  brown- 
He  never  cats  bread,  but  only  rice,  being  persuaded  by  vir- 
tue of  an  old  prophecy,  that  the  use  of  bread  would  be  the 
cause  of  bis  death."  The  govei-nment  is  only  hereditary  in 
the  male  line.  The  sultan  keeps  four  lawful  wives,  wiioare 
natives  of  Bornon,  and  a  crowd  of  female  slaves. 

In  the  time  of  Leo,  the  BOruese,  living  without  any  positive 
religion,  or  at  least  wiDiout  any  form  of  worship,  had  their 
wives  and  children  in  commii:i,f  Tiiey  now  profess  the 
Mahometan  religion,  and  circumcision  in  both  sexes  is  the 
universal  law.  There  are  also  some  fi-ee  Christians,  who 
keep  certain  holidays,  but  have  no  church.     The  country 
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contains  no  Jews.  Negroes  and  Abyssinian  slaves  are  nu-  book 
merous.  A  very  effectual  metlmd  is  practiseil  for  convert-  ^*'*'' 
iiig  tUcm  to  the  Maliometan  religion ;  which  is  to  beat  them 
till  they  learn  to  repeat  the  creed,  "There  is  no  God  but 
God,  and  Malmmet  is  his  prophet."  This  profession  once 
uttered,  runcludes  the  business.  Several  negro  slaves 
brought  from  the  Banda  country  liavn  the  teeth  much 
pointed ;  the  wounds  which  they  inflict  in  biting  are  diffi- 
cult to  heal ;  and  thoir  mastei-s  take  the  precaution  of  blunt- 
ing them  with  a  file. 

M.  de  Seetzcn  was    much   surprised  to  learn,  that  the^""'!*"'" 
Sultan  of  Bornoo  had  many  French  slaves,  some  of  whom 
even  presened  their    European  dress.     They    have  esta- 
blished for  him  a  foundery  for  brass  cannon,  which  be  uses         ^^ 
in  his  wars  with  the  negmes  to  the  soutli  of  the  empire. —        H 
We  arc  almost  tempted  to  conceive  a  suspicion,  that  this         ^m 
Sultan  follows,  in  i*egard  to  Enropean  travellers,  the  po- 
licy of  the   government  of   Habesh,  which  we  know  puts 
overy  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  return  to  theii' 
own  country;  so  that  it  is  not  Impossible  that  intelligence 
may  yet  be  received  of  Mr.  Ilornemann. 

The  trade  of  Bornoo  is  very  active,  and  always  brings  TiaJe. 
to  it  a  multitude  offoi-eign  merchants.  The  chirf  business 
is  transacted  by  the  Tunisians;  but  the  Tripotitans,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Fezzanesc,  and  the  AR'ano  negroes,  bring 
a  large  quantity  of  goods.  Finger  rings  of  gold,  silver, 
and  yellow  copper,  are  manufactured  in  Bornoo;  also  co- 
verlids and  woollen  stuflfs.  And  here  arc  some  lapidaries 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  polishing  and  cutting  stones,  and 
engraving  fical3.(o) 
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(a)  [\«otclmg  to  Majoi  Denliam,  who  is  now  In  Africa,  Bn.1  wliote  nolicEa 
reipeciing  Boinoo.weri  loivr&rded  iu  1834,  this  countiy  produce*  bul  few  eege- 
[ablcs  or  fciiiu.  He  namst  36  lawni  and  cilict,  and  estiinBies  the  populaiion 
of  the  cDunlr;  at  i,OOII,000.  Hi  desctibec  the  natives  as  having  Inrgc,  unmeati- 
itiB  faces,  Ilat  nrgrn  nons,  mouth*  o[  great  dimentionB,  good,  regulni,  ivhiie 
iteth,  and  high  foreheadt ;  as  betog  peaceable,  good  naiuied,  I imi d,  of  p Illegal n- 
lic  ditpoiition,  temperate,  and  tegulai  in  iheii  hnbin. — Q«nr/erft/  Rcririe  for 
Mn-reh.  1855.]— Am.  En. 
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ON  THE  INHABITANTS   OF  NIORITIA  8ENE- 

GAMBIA,  AND  GUINEA. 

BOOK       The  numerous  black  nations  on  the  north  of  the  equator 

XXVIII.  whose  countries  we  have  surveyed^  in  so  far  as  the  present 

'    '       state  of  our  knowledge  permittedy  pre9ent  the  historian;  in 

the  great  outline  of  their  manners,  ^ith  a  vast  subject  of 

meditation. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  country  perpetuate  in  all, 
those  nations  that  indolent  levity^  and  childish  carelessness^ 
Food  and  which  scem  innate  qualities  of  the  negro  race.  Twenty 
days  of  work  in  a  year  are  sufficienti  in  most  of  these  coun- 
tries, to  secure  the  crops  of  rice,  millet,  maize,  yams,  and 
manioc,  that  are  required  for  his  frugal  repastf  His  gross 
,  taste  gives  him  every  where  the  readiest  resources.  The 
flesh  of  the  elephant,  even  when  full  of  vermin,  does  not 
prove  repulsive  to  his  sturdy  stomach.'*^  He  is  fond  of  the 
crocodile's  eggs,  and  even  their  musky  flesh.  The  mon- 
keys are  very  generally  used  as  food.f  Even  dead  dogs 
and  putrid  fish  give  no  disgust  Roasted  dogs  even 
figure  as  an  exquisite  treat  at  their  great  feasts.  But  the 
negro  rejects  sallad,  because  ho  will  not  so  far  imitate  the 

*  MuUer,  Descript.  dc  Fetu,  p.  163. 

+  TiEbat,  ni.  p.  302.  Atkins,  p.  7.  p.  152.     Moore,  p.  77. 
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lierbivorous  aniinals.*  The  pTeparation  of  thick  soups,  and  book 
Iiashest  juicy  and  well  aeasoned,  which  cumpoae  his  cookery,  i-s^^'i* 
i-equires  very  little  care.  An  easy  tnanuractui'e  gives  him 
Iiix  palm,  or  bannna  wine,  and  his  miilet-beer,  which  form 
Lis  ordinary  drtnk.  Europe  furnishes  the  negroes  of  the 
sea  coast  with  those  pernicious  spirituous  liquors  which 
make  them  pass  at  onco  from  a  state  of  intoxication  to  a 
state  of  slavery.  Little  labour  is  required  in  providing 
for  their  dress.  The  cotton  grows  among  their  feet  with- 
out culture.  From  this  the  females  derive  the  stuffa 
necessary  for  their  families,  and  dye  them  with  indigo, 
ft  production  likewise  spontaneous.  The  negro's  cahinDiveiiioas. 
costs  equally  little  care.  Some  trunks  of  trees,  scarcely 
Stripped,  or  in  any  way  shaped,  some  branches  stripped  ot 
their  bark,  a  little  straw,  or  a  few  palm  leaves,  are  his  whole 
materials;  to  connect  them  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  is  the 
amount  of  the  art  which  )tc  requires.  That  simple  archi- 
tecture is  dictated  to  him  by  the  climate  and  the  violence 
of  the  annual  rains.  It  is  only  on  the  Gold  Coast,  or  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Niger,  that  European  example  has  taught 
the  negro,  that  a  flat  roof,  if  solid,  may  he  made  proof 
against  rain. 

The  towns  are  only  great  collections  of  such  cottages.  Town*. 
Thei-e  are  no  public  buildings  even  among  tlie  tribes,  which 
live  under  a  sort  of  republican  government.  The  most 
that  they  ever  have  is  a  large  cottage,  open  on  all  sides, 
called  a  fxtorree.  for  conducting  their  public  deliberations, 
denominated,  from  a  corruption  of  a  Pfirtoguese  term,  the 
palaver.^  The  palaces  of  their  chiefs  are  only  di.stinguisli- Palace:, 
ed  by  the  multiplicity  of  cottages  of  which  they  consist. — 
The  furniture  of  the  poorer  sort  is  often  confined  to  two  or 
three  calabashes,  the  rich  have  some  fire-arms  to  show  off; 
the  sovereigns,  who  adorn  their  dwellings  with  human  skulls, 
and  jaw-hones,  have  stone-ware,  and  carpeting  of  European 
manafacturc.  But  these  monarchs,  whoso  distinguishing 
pomp  consists  in  walking  in  slippers,  under  the  shade  of 
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BOOK    an  umbrellaf  have  sometimes  a  piece  of  massive  gold  for  a 
Mvui,  throne. 

^^^^  ^^  Mr.  Isert  has  remarkedf  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  in- 
industry.  doienco  of  the  negro,  that  he  has  never  tamed  the  ele* 
phanty  an  animal  so  common  in  AfHca  and  so  capable  of 
becoming  the  useful  and  intelligent  auxiliary  of  man. 
The  inhabitants  of  Begombah»  an  unknown  country  in 
the  interior  of  Gkiinea,  ar^  said  to  have  made  some  at- 
tempts to  employ  the  services  of  the  elephant  The  ne- 
gro In  generiil  is  not  a  courageous  hunter,  nor  does  he 
cause  his  dominion  to  be  felt  among  the  numerous  wild 
animals  which  share  with  him  his  fertile  country^  He  is 
more  active,  more  skilful,  and  more  successful,  in  fishing. 
Both  by  swimming,  and  by  rowing,  he  braves  the  stormy 
waters,  and  carries  home  his  lines  loaded  with  immense 
booty.  But  he  quickly  relapses  into  his  habitual  indolence^ 
and  the  very  abundance  of  this  resource  proves  an  obsta- 
cle to  the  development  of  his  natural  talent,  for  the  pur- . 
Manufiic-  suit  of  industry.*  The  existence  of  this  talent  is  shown 
urei.  In  the  fabrication  of  stuffs,  as  of  coverlids,  sails  for  vessels, 
pottery,  tobacco  pipes,  and  wooden  utensils^  manufactures 
which  are  very  general  amo!^g  this  people.  We  are  in- 
formed that  even  at  Bambarra,  Tombuctoo,  and  Borneo, 
the  art  of  weaving  is  carried  to  considerable  perfection. 
The  talent  of  the  negroes  is  also  remarkable  in  the  skill  of 
their  blacksmiths  and  goldsmiths,  who,  with  a  few  rude  in- 
struments, make  swords,  axes,  knives,  golden  braids,  and 
many  other  articles.  They  can  also  give  steel  a  good  tem- 
per,! And  reduce  gold  wire  to  a  great  degree  of  fineness.:}: 
The  precious  stones  are  cut  among  the  people  of  Whidah.$ 
All  this  industry,  indeed,  is  contracted  by  the  paucity  of 
wants,  and  the  best  negro  ai*tizan  never  thinks  of  working 
more  than  is  requisite  for  earning  his  daily  subsistence. 
Strangers  to  our  feelings  of  avarice  and  ambition,  the 
Africans  consider  life  as  a  brief  interval,  which  it  is  incum- 

*  Labat,  II.  p.  334.    Isert,  p.  71. 206.    Adansoo,  &c.  Slc. 

+  Labat,  n.  p.  304.  J  Mullcr,  p.  274.  *  Iscrt.  p.  177. 
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bent  on  them  to  enjoy  to  the  utmost    They  wait  for  sun- 
set to  begin  the  giddy  dance,  which  they  keep  up  the  whole  i^xniii 
night,  animated  by  the  hoarse  sounds  of  the  ivory  trumpet, 
and  the  beating  of  drums,  mingled  with  the  cadence  of  va-ment.  * 
rious  guitars  and  harps.     Young  and  old,  all  take  their  i>^°<:i°S« 
part  in  the  nightly  festivity.     From  one  village  the  sound 
of  their  songs  and  concerts  is  passed  responsive  to  another. 
These  pastoral  scenes  will  not  surprise  those  who  have  read 
the  English  verses  written  by  some  emancipated  negroes, 
which  are  far  from  being  deficient  in  sentiment  and  fancy* 
Gaming  has  charms  in  the  eyes  of  the  African  more  potent  Play. 
than  those  of  the  dance.    But  the  ingenious  combinations  of 
the  oarif  more  varied  than  our  game  of  draughts,  only  inte- 
rest the  women,  while  the  men  court  the  violent  mental  agi- 
tation attending  on  games  of  blind  chance,  with  as  much 
keenness  as  we  find  prevailing  among  many  young  persons 
of  fashion  in  Europe. 

The  negroes,  amidst  all  the  varieties  of  their  colour  and  Physical 
conformation,  seldom  labour  under  boiily  defects.    Tbeir  [^^q'^^"* 
betith  is  kept  up  by  a  simple  style  of  living,  exercise,  and 
perspiration ;  and  among  some  negro  nations,  if  not  all^ 
infants  bom  with  any  defect  are  destroyer!.*      The  ne-^ 
groes  do  not  seem  to  have  inherited  the  privilege  of  the  an- 
cient Macrobians.    The  length  of  their  lives,  at  least  in 
Senegambia  and  at  Sierra  Leone,  is  not  equal  to  ours.!    In- 
stances of  longevity  are  very  common  among  the  neg^roes 
transported  to  the  colonies,^  which  must  belong  to  ioiiie 
tribes  more  favoured  by  nature.     Fevers,  diarrhmaf  small-  Dimams. 
pox,  leprosy,  a  variety  of  syphilis,  called  the  jnon,  aad  the 
Grttinea  worm,  are  the  most  common  scourges  of  the  life  of 
the  negro. 

The  thin  beard  of  the  negroes  partakes  of  the  woblly  viniuy. 
character  of  their  hair,  yet  in  pruriency  of  temperament, 
and  vigour  of  constitution,  and  fecundity  of  population^ 

*  Muller,  Descript.  de  Fctu,  p.  184. 

t  AdansoD,  Bosmano,  Curry,  ObMrTAtions  on  the  Wiodward  Coast. 

X  Oldcndorf,  p.  407.     Muller,  p.  MO. 
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:    tbef  excel  all  other  races  of   mankini];  and  polj^gamy  is 

■■  carried  to  a  greater  excess  among  tliem  than  Id  any  otlier 

~  part  of  the  world. 

Tliei-c  are  some  nations  which  give  their  teeth  a  pointed 
form  ty  filing.  But  Isuit  asserts  that  he  has  seen  some  ne- 
groes whose  teeth  wero  naturally  so  formed.  Some  among 
ttiem  boast  of  being  cannibals,  and,  to  prove  the  fact,  bite  off 
a  piece  of  Scsh  from  the  arm  of  a  bystander.* 

■»  The  practice  of  malting  incisions  in  the  skin  prcvailBi  ia 
various  forms  and  degrecst  among  all  the  negro  natinns 
which  have  preserved  their  primitive  character.  The 
MandingoB  have  vertical  cuts  over  their  whole  body.f 
The  same  sort  of  mark  is  found  amiing  the  Akras,  the 
'Watiehs,  the  Tnmhoos,  the  Mokkos,  the  Ey6os  of  Gui- 
nea,t  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  Bornoo,  Darfoor,  and 
Mobba,<^  the  situation  and  number  of  these  incisions  vary. 
The  people  of  Darfoor  are  marked  in  tlio  face  and  tlie 
back,  those  of  Mobba  in  the  neck.  The  Mokkas  mark 
their  bodies  on  tlio  stomach  with  figures  of  trees  and  foliage 
The  Calabars  mark  their  foreheads  with  cuts  in  a  horizoa- 
tal  direction,  the  Sokkos  with  two  crossed  lines.  The  Su- 
baioBs  cover  their  clieeks  and  the  whole  body  with  curved 
linos,  crossing  one  another.jl  The  Mangrees  mark  them- 
selres  under  the  eyes  with  a  figure  resembling  the  letter  V 
inverted.  Some  tribes  near  Sierra  Leone  have  the  art  of 
making  their  skin  riso  in  elevated  marks  like  basso  ro- 
lievos.li 

Circumcision  is  detested  by  the  Fonlabs,  but  becomes  a 
religions  observance  among  the  Mandingos,  who  cxtead  it 
to  both  sexes,**  and  is  also  practised  by  some  negro  nalionft    ' 
of  idolaters,  such    as  the  Akras  on  the  Gold  Coast,  the 
Dahomeys,  the  Mokkoa,  tbe  Wattees,  tho  Calabars,  and 


}OId«niloif,  [.p.  291. 

(  AddrIm  del  Vojagtt,  XXt.  p.  184. 
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B  Ibboos.*    In  Benin  tlic  fenmlcsare  niutUatcd)  while  the    book 
Baliomej's,  like  the  Hottentots,  resort  to  the  unseemly  jirac-  ^'^*'i" 
tice  of  pratluring  hy  aitificia!  moans  a  sort  of  aprou  by  the 
olongalion  ol  the  skin  in  front  of  Hie  boily.f 

Any  thing  tliat  strikes  tlie  irri^gular  irnaginatiDn  of  tlie  ^upc,;!.- 
nogi'o  becomes  his  fetish,  w  the  idol  of  his  worsbiji.  Ho 
ail»res.  and  in  diflicultics  consults  a  treC)  a  ruck,  an  egg, 
a  fish-bone,  a  date-stune,  or  a  blade  of  gras».  Some  tribcti 
bavfl  ono/efis/i(  whidi  is  national  and  su(>reuic.  TJio  fol- 
lowing instance  of  the  power  of  superstition,  and  tho  ad- 
dress witii  which  it  was  turned  to  account  by  an  enemy,  is 
mentioned  in  the  work  of  M.  Mullien.  M.  Ribet,  within 
the  present  century,  at  the  head  of  twenty-live  Kiiropeaii 
soldiers,  and  400  Senegal  negroes,  had,  in  an  act  of  repri- 
sal, plundered  all  the  Foulah  villages  on  the  river  side.  On 
arriving  at  Gaet,  a  large  town,  no  person  appeared  to.  op- 
pose them  :  the  inhabitants  were  all  concealed  behind  their 
palisades,  and  thus  entrenched  firetl  on  the  enemy.  Two 
field  pieces,  in  the  mean  time,  by  which  M.  Ribet  was  ac- 
companied, made  incredible  havoc  among  the  Foulahs;  but 
at  the  moment  when  he  thought  victory  certain,  a  bull, 
which  they  had  kept  for  the  purpose,  leaped  over  the  pali- 
sades, and  furiously  rushed  upon  his  men.  A  di\inity  des- 
cending from  heaven  could  not  have  produced  a  more  ex- 
traordinary efiect.  The  negroes  of  the  Senegal,  persuaded 
that  their  lives  depended  on  that  of  the  bull,  stopped  the 
French  soldiers  ready  to  6re  at  him,  exclaiming,  that  if  ho 
were  slain,  all  sorts  of  misfortunes  would  ovi-rwhcim  them. 
The  stratagem  was  completely  successful.  The  negroes 
dispersed,  and  fled  in  disorder  to  tho  vessels,  while  tfao 
twenty-flvo  Europeans,  disdaining  to  run  away,  fell  vic- 
tims to  their  braver}-.  In  Wbidali  a  serpent  is  regard-^ 
ed  as  the  god  of  war,  of  trade,  of  agriculture,  and  of  Per-" 
tility.  It  is  fed  in  a  species  of  temple,  and  attended  by 
an   order  of  priests.     Somo  young  women  arc  consecral- 
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c(l  to  if,  wliose  buflin&ss  it  is  to  please  the  deity  with  thenr  i 
'  wnntnii  liiinccs,  and  who  arc  in  fact  a  sort  of  concubines  t 
""tlio  priests.     Every  new  king  brings  ricli  presents  to  thfl  ] 
Bcr]ient.*     In  Benin  a  lizaitl  is  the  object  of  public  wop- 
ship;   in  Dahomey  a  leopard.      In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cajie  Mcsurado,  the  oSeringn  of  the  people  arc  presented  to 
a  more  beneficent  deity,  the  sun.j     Some  negroes  fasbioa 
their  fetishes  into  an  imitation  of  the  human  form.     They  J 
eeem  in  general  to  believe  in  two  ruling  principles;  one  ^  I 
good,  and  the  other  of  evil.t  1 

lit  their  funerals,  which  are  attended  with  much  howling 
and  singing,  a  very  singular  piece  of  superstition  prevails. 
The  hearers  of  the  body  ask  the  deceased  if  be  has  beoa 
poisoned  or  enchanted,  and  pretend  to  receive  a  reply  by  a 
motion  of  the  coffin,  which  is  no  doubt  produced  by  one  of 
their  boldest  jugglers.  The  jierson  whom  the  deceased  ac- 
ruses  of  having  killed  him  by  enchantment  is  at  once  con- 
demned to  be  sold  fur  a  slave.  The  interments  of  princes 
occasion  scenes  of  a  much  more  deplorable  nature.  The 
blood  of  numerous  human  victims  is  shed  on  the  royal 
tomb.  That  custom  prevails  among  the  Aniinas,  the  Da- 
hnmeys,  the  Beninese,  the  Ibbos,  and  perha[>s  many  other 
nations.^ 

Yet  despotism  is  not  the  only  or  the  chief  misfortune  of 
Africa.  The  states  of  Benin  and  Dahomey,  the  Yolofs  and 
the  Foiilahs,  enjoy  at  least  internal  tranii«illity  under  their 
almost  absolute  monarchs;  while  in  Bambook,  around 
Sierra  Leone,  and  on  the  Gold  Coast,  the  principal  village 
chiefs  form,  in  conjunction  with  an  elective  monarchy,  tur- 
bulent and  disastrous  aristocracies.  The  authority  of  each 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  gold  and  the 
number  of  slaves  which  he  possesses,  the  people  of  distinction 
greedily  exert  themselves  to  become  rich  by  laying  waste 
the  villages  of  their  rivals.     Hence  those  perpetual  petty 
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wars  \^bich  desolate  almost  all  thenegro  countries,  and  which 
have  for  their  leading  object,  the  capture  of  a  number  of  ^^^'"* 
unfortunate  beings  who  are  sold  to  the  Europeans.    The  ^ 

lawsy  preserved  only  in  the  memories  of  the  people,  punish 
all  disorders  with  severity  ;  but  in  a  state  which  is  a  prey 
tp  anarchy,  the  execution  of  them  is  precarious,  and  the  ab*' 
solute  chiefs  apply  tiicm  to  the  cruel  purpose  of  increasing 
their  stock  of  slaves.  In  general  the  most  trifling  theft  is 
visited  with  this  doom.  Private  individuals  who  sue  for  a 
debt,  have  on  the  other  hand  the  greatest  difficulty  to  obtain 
their  due  right.  Pleaders  of  a  bullying  and  intriguing  Lawyers. 
character  display  an  astonishing  degree  of  art  at  the  pala- 
vers, or  judicial  assemblies.  A  merchant  who  cannot  obtain 
justice,  often  pays  himself  by  causing  the  children  or  rela- 
tions of  a  dishonest  debtor  to  be  secretly  carried  off  and 
sold  as  slaves."^ 

It  would  be  for  the  interest  of  Africa  were  the  great  em-  Non-exisi 
pires  of  Borneo,  Houssa,  and  Bambarra  consolidated.  They  ^rent^em- 
might  then  become  the  foci  of  a  civilization,  at  least  as  far  ad-  P'^es. 
vanced  as  we  find  that  of  Asia.  Unfortunately,  the  state  of 
the  country  seems  destitute  of  any  elements  of  stability. 
The  changes  of  the  capital  of  Bomoo,  which  have  created  so 
many  uncertainties  among  geographers,  probably  arise  from 
the  circumstance,  that  out  of  a  number  of  hereditary  sul- 
tans, each  master  of  a  single  province,  sometimes  one,  some- 
times another,  attains,  by  election  or  by  conquest,  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  supreme  power.  There  are  two  causes,  in 
particular,  which  contribute  to  prevent  Nigritia  from 
attaining  a  stable  condition.  One  is  tlie  vicinity  of  the 
Moors,  a  restless  race,  addicted  to  plunder,  and  incapable 
cither  of  founding ^r  establishing  an  empire;!  the  other  is 
the  vast  number  of  nomadic  tribes  of  Arabs,  who,  protected 
by  tlieir  state  of  pastoral  poverty,  defy  even  the  authority 
of  the  potent  monarchs  of  Bornoo.^ 

♦  Isert,  p.  221.    Oldeiidorp,  p.  304.    Mailhews,  p.  81. 
t  Description  de  Tombucloo,  daus  Ics  Annalcs  dcs  Voyagos. 
-t'  Dcecrintion  do  Bornuo,  ibid, 
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.  BOOK  The  pride  of  the  petty  lords  of  Africa  is  equal  to  their 
xxviii.  barbarous  and  disgusting  ferocity.  While  we  shudder  to 
jirbaiouB  ^^^  t^^"^  seated  on  their  thrones  of  gold,  surrounded  by  hu- 
ptideorUii  man  skulls,  we  must  smile  on  hearing  the  pompous  lan- 
guage  of  princes,  whose  largest  armies  scarcely  amount  to 
10,000  men. 

The  Danes  havo  furnished  us  with  a  portrait  of  the  king 
of  the  Ashantees,  whose  name  is  Opurcoo.  This  monarch 
was  seated  on  a  throne  of  massive  gold,  under  the  shade  of 
an  artificial  tree,  with  golden  leaves.  His  body,  c^ctremely 
lean,  and  inordinately  tall,  was  smeared  over  with  tallow, 
inixed  up  with  gold  dust.  A  European  hat,  bound  with 
broad  gold  lace,  covered  his  head ;  his  loins  were  encircled 
with  a  sasli  of  golden  cloth.  From  his  neck  down  to  hia 
feet,  corneliatifi,  agates,  and  lazulites,  were  crowded  in  the 
form  of  bracelets  and  chains,  and  his  feet  rested  on  a  golden 
basin.  The  grandees  of  the  realm  lay  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  with  their  heads  covered  with  dust.  A  hundred 
complainers  and  accused  persons  were  in  a  similar  posture, 
behind  them  twenty  executioners,  with  drawn  sabres  in 
their  hands,  waited  the  royal  signal,  which  generally  ter- 
minated each  cause,  by  the  decapitation  of  one  or  other  oi 
the  parties.  The  Danish  envoy,  passing  a  number  of  bloody 
heads,  recently  separated  from  the  body,  approached  the 
throne.  Tlie  magnificent  flaming  prince  addressed  him 
with  the  following  must  gracious  ffuestions. — "I  would 
willingly  detain  thee  for  some  months  in  my  dominions,  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  my  greatness. — Hast  thou  ever  seen 
any  thing  to  be  compared  with  it  ?" — "  No !  lord  and  king, 
thou  hast  no  equal  in  the  world !" — "  Thou  art  right,  God  in 
heaven  iocs  not  much  surpass  me !" — The  king  drank  somo 
English  beer  from  a  foottle,  which  he  immediately  handed 
to  the  Dane;  the  latter  took  a  Utile,  and  excused  himself 
by  saying  that  the  liquor  would  intoxicate  him. — "  It  is 
not  the  beer  that  confounds  thee,"  says  Opoccoo,  "  it  is 
the  brightness  of  my  countenance  which  throws  the  universe 
into  a  state  of  inebriety." — Tliis  same  king  conquered  the 
brave  prince  Oorsooeh,  chief  of  the  Akims.  who  slew  him- 


I  brave  pr 


sell'.     He  caused  the  head  of  tho  van(|uished  prince  to  i>o     book 
brought  to  him,   decked   it  with  golden  bracelets,  and  in  ^"^viij 
presence  of    his  generals,  directed   to  him   tho   fulluwing 
speech ;—"  Behold   him  laid    in   the   dust^  this  great  mo- 
narch, who  had  no  equal  in  the  universe  except  God  and 
mc!  He  was  certainly  the  third.     Oh  my  brother  Oorsooeb, 
why  wouldst  thou    not  acknowledge  thyself  my  inferior? 
But  thou  hopedst  to   Und  an    opportunity   of  killing  me : 
thou  thoughtcst  that  there  ought  not  to  be  more  than  one 
great  man  in  the  world.     Thy  sentiment   was  not  tu  be 
blamed;  it  is  one  which  all  mighty  kings  ought  to  partict-       ^M 
pate."*  ■ 

The  ferocious  actions  of  these  little  tyrants  are  not  re-       ^| 
voltiiig  to  apeople  equally  sanguinary  as  themselves,  and 
who,  CTcn  after  their  death,  hasten  to  gratify  that  thirst  for 
human  blood  which  they  consider  as  iuherent  in  their  royal 
inanes.     On  the  death  of  Freampoong,  king  of  the  Akims,  BotM  of 
that  people  sacrificed  on  his  tomb,  his  slaves,  to  the  number  "'^' 
of  several  thousands,  together  with  his  prime  minister,  and 
SS6  of  his  wives.     All  these  victims  were  buried  alive,  tlteir 
bones  being  previously  broken.     For  several  days  the  peo- 
ple performed  dances,  accompanied  with  solemn  songs,  round 
tike  tomb  where  these  unfortunates  suffered  lingering  and 
horrible  agonies. 

Neither  public  nor  private   happiness   can   exist  where  siaveij. 
laws  and  manners  so  barbarous  prevail.     Two    thirds  of 
the  negro  population  lead  lives  of  hereditary  bondage  in 
their  own  country,  or  are  liable  every   instant   to  be  re- 
duced to  that  condition  by  the  order  of  their  mastersv— - 
Perhaps  it  is  of  little  importance  to  the  greater  part  of  these 
unhappy  persons  what  country  they  water  with  their  sweat 
and  tears.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  sight  of  so  many  si,„ 
individuals,  sold  with  the  semblance  of  law,   offers  to  tho"'''^^- 
slavo  merchants  some  temptations  to  carry  off  free  persons 
by  stealth  or  violence,  and  some  horrid  examples  of  such 
a  practice  are  adduced.    One  of  these  merchants, 
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BOOK  by  the  name  of  Ben  Johnson,  had  violated  a  free  young 
^""^*  woman,  and  sold  her  to  an  English  Captain.  As  he  re- 
turned with  the  reward  of  his  villany,  other  negroes,  dis- 
patched by  the  prince,  or  some  of  the  heads  of  the  village, 
attacked  him,  bound  him,  and  crying  «  off  with  the  thief,*' 
took  him  to  the  vessel,  and  offered  him  for  sale.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Ben  Johnson  appealed  to  the  friendship  of  tho 
European  negro-dealer,  reminding  him  that  he  was  a  free 
man,  and  his  most  active  hand  in  procuring  slaves.  ^^No 
matter,'*  says  the  unfeeling  Englishman,  *<  since  these  peo- 
)de  sell  you,  I  purchase  you ;  and  instantly  fixed  his  fetters. 
In  other  instances,  a  horrible  avarice  dissolves  all  the  ties 
of  kindred.  Mothers  are  seen  selling  their  children  at  an 
early  age,  for  a  few  bushels  of  rice.  One  day,  a  stout 
young  African  took  his  little  son  to  sell  him  to  the  Europe- 
ans ;  the  latter  more  cunning,  and  better  acquainted  with 
the  language  of  the  foreigners,  showed  them  that  a  man  of 
the  strength  and  size  of  his  father,  was  of  more  value  than 
he,  and  thus  prevailed  with  them  to  take  him  in  his  steady 
tliougli  the  latter  kept  calling  out,  that  **  no  son  had  a  right 
to  sell  his  father.*' 
yiodt  of  Some  despots  consider  the  population  of  their  territories 
iares?"^  ^  ^  large  stall  of  cattle,  from  the  sale  of  which  they  expect 
to  derive  a  revenue.  The  town  of  GandioUe  was  lately  call- 
ed on  by  tho  Damel,  or  king,  for  a  contribution  of  eighty- 
three  slaves,  which,  on  their  refusal  to  pay,  he  exacted  by 
force.  Gandiolle  was  transformed  into  a  camp,  filled  with 
horse  and  foot,  who  flocked  to  the  place  for  the  sake  of  pil- 
lage, and  wherever  the  same  legitimate  monarch  arrived, 
his  presence  uniformly  brought  consternation,  desertion  and 
wretchedness.* 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  these  enormities  are  purely  tho 
offspring  of  tlie  infamous  traflic  in  negroes.  The  most 
dreadful  thing  is,  that  the  African  princes,  in  order  to  get 
possession  of  an  hundred  men,  often  sacrifice  a  thousand  ; 
for,  when  these  despots  do  not  find  individuals  whom  they 

*  MollifP,  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  in. 
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can  condemn  to  be  soIJ,  thoy  regularly  bunt  down  the  in-    ""ok 
habitants  of  an  entire  village,  like  a  flock  of  deer ;  some  ^'^^""'' 
make  an  armed  resistance,  others  fly  to  tlie  woods,  to  the 
dens  of  lions  and  pantlicra,  scarcely  so  mercitess  aa  their 
own  compatriols.     Several  tracts  of  ci»nntry  liavc  hecn  suc- 
cessively depopulated  by  these  atrocities. 

It  is  certain  that  the  slaves  are  carried  off  against  tlicir 
fvill,  and  most  frequently  in  all  tbc  agonies  of  the  most 
poignant  affliction.  This  is  not  denied  :  but  it  is  said  that 
tlioy  consist  of  captives  who  would  otherwise  be  slain,  or 
criminals  condemned  by  courts  of  Justice.  The  answer  tu 
this  is,  and  it  is  proved  beyond  all  possibility  of  contradic- 
tion, that  wars  are  now  undertaken,  incessantly,  fur  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  procuring  slaves  for  the  market;  and 
that  since  the  establishment  of  this  traffic,  every  crime 
is  punished  by  selling  the  oRender  to  a  dealer; — accu- 
sations of  witchcraft  or  adultery  are  always  at  hand  to 
insure  a  supply  to  the  traders  on  the  coast ;  and  if  these 
fail,  it  is  admitted,  that  by  advancing  a  little  brandy  or 
gunpowder  to  the  natives,  a  whole  village  may  bo  legal- 
ly carried  off*  in  satisfaction  of  the  deht. 

The  necessity  of  crowding  on  board  of  one  vessel  several  Middia 
hundred  slaves,  often  produces  the   most  horrible   scenes. ''^'^*''' 
Attacked  by  pestilential  fevers,  by  famine  and  death,  the 
slave  ship  becomes   at   once  an  hospital,  a  prison,  and  a 
school  of  inhumanity  and  crime.     Aloro  than  otio  half  of  ' 

the  blacks  that  form  tlio  cargo  kill  themselves  or  die  of        H 
disease;  sometimes  the  captain,  reduced  to  a  want  of  pro-        ^ 
visions,  throws  them  alive  into  the.  sea  to  save  the  lives  of 
the  Europeans.     The  mariners  employed  in  such  a  trade  ac- 
quire a  ferocious  character,  and  afterwards  stain  the  soil  of 
Europe  with  crimes  worthy  only  of  degraded  Africa. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Bibliothcque  Ophtlial- 
mique.  will  give  some  idea  of  the  horrors  of  what  is  called 
the  middle  passage;  "The  Rodeur  sailed  from  Havre  on 
the  24th  of  January,  1819,  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  pur- 
chase slaves.  When  under  the  line,  it  was  perceived  that 
the  negroes,  who  were   heaped  together  in  the  hold,  and 
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KnuK.    between  decks,  had  contracted  a  consitlorablo  inUaminutiou 
Kxviir.  i,|  tin;  pycs.    Tliey  were  successively  bmught  on  deck, 
'  (iiHler  tliat  Uicy  might  breatho   a  purer  air.     But  it   was 

necessary  to  iliscontiiiue  tliia  practice,  because  they  threw 

Itlicniselvea  into  tlie  sea,  locked  in  each  other's  arms.     On 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Giiadaloupe,  the  crew  was  in  a 
most  deplorable   condition.      Of  the   negroes,    thirty-nine 
had  become  blind,  ami  were  throvm  overboard."* 
iWiiraber  Xo  Say  nothing  oF  the  mental  agony  implied  in  the  for- 

Iciblc  separRtiun  of  these  miserable  beings  from  their  frienda 
and  their  country,  it  is  quite  enough  to  mention,  that  upon 
an  average,  no  less  than  seventeen  in  the  hundred  die  be- 
fore  they  are  landed;  and  that  there  is  a  farther  loss  of 
thirty-three  in  the  seasoning,  arising  chieBy  from  diseases 
contracted  during  tlie  voyage.  One  half  of  the  victims  of 
this  trade  perish,  therefore,  in  the  rude  operation  of  trans- 
planting them ;  and  probably  not  less  than  50,000  men 
are  cut  ulf  tiius  miserably  etory  year,  without  taking  into 
account  the  multitudes  that  ai'c  slaughtered  in  the  wai-s  to 
'  which  this  traffic  gives   occasion,   and  the   numbers   that 

I  must  perish   more  gradually  by   being  thus   deprived  of 

their  parents  or  protectoi-s. 
Siiuaiion        Of  their  situation  in  the  West  Indies,  few  that  desire  to 
Indies.       be  informed  need  now  be  ignorant.     They  are  driven  at 
work  like  a  team  of  horses,  or  a  yoke  of  oien,  by  the  ter- 
ror of  the  whip.     No  breathing  time  or  pause  of  languor 
1  is  allowed,  they  must  work  as  cattle,  draw  altogether,  and 

keep  time  exactly,  in  all  the  movements  which  their  driv- 
ers enjoin.  Of  the  infelicity  of  this  condition,  some  esti- 
mate may  be  formed,  fram  the  precautions  that  are  neces- 
sary to  witbliold  them  from  suicide  and  from  insurrections, 
^'hich  no  precaution  can  ever  long  avcrt.| 
Coni-  The    exportation    of  slaves  from    Africa   to  tl>o   New 

"'""•J""' World  seems  to   have  begim  as  early  as  tlic  year  1503, 
dr.  when  a  few  slaves  were  sent  from  the  Portuguese  settle- 

•  Biblioihoque  Ophlhalmiiiuc,  Nov.  1819. 
t  EiliiibuiEh  Rcvicn-.  Vol.  r\',  p,  «8,  t:?. 
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merits  in  Africa  into  the  SpanisU  colonics  in  America.  In  book 
1511  it  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Ferdinand  the  Fifth  of  wviii. 
Spain;  and  the  benevolent  Bartltolomew  de  las  Casas, 
blinded  by  compassion  for  tljc  poor  American  Indians, 
proposed  to  the  government  of  Spain,  then  administer- 
ed by  Cardinal  Ximenei^t  during  the  minority  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  the  establishment  of  a  regular  commerce  in 
the  persons  of  the  native  Africans.  "The  Cardinal, 
however,  with  a  foresight,  a  benevolence,  and  a  justice^ 
which  will  always  do  honour  to  his  memory,  rejected  the 
proposal;  not  only  judging  it  to  be  unlawful  to  consign 
innocent  people  to  slavery  at  all,  but  to  be  very  inconsist- 
ent to  deliver  the  inhabitants  of  one  country  from  a  state 
of  misery  by  consigning  it  to  those  of  another.  Ximenes, 
therefore,  may  bo  considered  as  one  of  the  first  great 
friends  of  tlie  Africans  after  the  partial  beginning  of  the 
trade."* 

From  that  period  to  the  first  combination  for  its  aboli-Exenions 
tion, — from  the  truly  great  Cardinal  Ximenes,  to  the  illua-qua^„_ 
trious  ministers  Pitt  and  Fox,  there  were  never  wanting 
voices  to  declare  its  iniquity  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1727,  and  still  more  strongly  in  the  year  1758,  that  the 
Quakers  in  England,  at  their  yearly  meeting,  and  in  their 
collective  character,  fervently  warned  all  their  members 
to  avoid  being  in  any  way  concerned  in  this  unrighteous 
commerce.  In  the  yearly  meeting  of  1761,  titcy  proceed- 
ed to  exclude  from  their  society  such  as  should  be  found 
directly  concerned  in  this  practice;  and,  in  1763,  declared 
it  to  be  criminal  to  aid  and  abet  the  trade  in  any  manner, 
directly  or  indirectly.  From  this  lime  there  appears  to 
have  been  an  increasing  zeal  on  this  subject  among  the 
Fricndi,  so  as  to  impel  the  society  to  step  out  of  its  ordi- 
nary course  in  bpbalf  of  their  injured  fellow  men.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  month  of  June,  1785,  the  Friends,  col- 
lectively, petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  against  the 
continuance  of  ibis  traffic;  and,  afterwards,  both  collect- 
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ivcly  and  iiidiviilually,  exerted  themselves  b;  the  press, 
'  by  private  correspondence,  and  by  personal  journeys,  to 
"  enlighten  the  minds  of  men  concerning  it,  especially  thosa 
of  the  rising  generation.  Indeed,  by  the  frequent  inter- 
communion of  tho  Missionary  Quakers  from  England  to 
America,  and  America  to  England,  the  Quakers  bad  ear- 
lier and  greater  opportunities,  than  any  other  body  of  men 
in  Great  Britain,  of  becoming  acquainted  with  its  horrors; 
while,  from  their  religious  principles,  they  were  likely  to 
be  the  first  in  becoming  uneasy  under  the  sense  of  its  in- 
justice. 

The  public  efforts  of  Mr.  Wilbcrforce,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  of  other  senators,*  the  prodigious  and  persever- 
ing labours  of  Mr.  Clarkson,  the  writings  and  exertions  of 
the  learned  and  courageous  Granville  Sharp,  backed  bj 
the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  tlie  Biitisb  public,  after  a 
I.  struggle  of  nearly  fifty  years,  received  their  final  reward 
in  the  legal  abolition  of  the  trade  i-elativc  to  the  British 
empire — a  legislative  measure  which  constitutes  the  glory 
of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville. 
The  act  for  this  purpose  received  the  royal  assent  on  the 
25tli  ofMnrcb,  1807. 

Or  tbc  2d  of  March  of  that  same  year,  the  slave  trade 
was  abolished  in  the  United   States,  and  by  a  subsequent 
act,  it  was  declared  a  capital  crime  to  engage  in  it. 
In  1614,  Denmark  followed  the  example  of  Britain. 
In   the   same   year,   the    king    of    Spain   engaged    by 
"'treatyl  to   prohibit   his   subjects    from    carrying   on    the 
slave  trade,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  any   island  or 
possessions,   excepting  those   appertaining  to  Spain  ;  and 
to   prevent,   by    effectual    regulations,    the    protection    of 
the    Spanish   flag   being  given   to   foreigners   who   might 
engage  in   this  traffic;   and,   in   1817,  he  further  engag- 
ed, not  to  carry  on  the  trade  in  slaves  to  the  northward 
of  the  line;  with  an  additional  regulation,  that  the  slavft 
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trade  sliould  bo  abolished  tbrnugliout  the  entire  dominions  book 
of  Spain,  on  the  30tli  day  of  May,  1820;  and  that  from  "viii. 
and  after  that  period,  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  of 
the  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  to  purchase  slaves,  or 
to  carry  on  the  slave-trade,  on  any  part  of  the  coast  of 
Africa,  upon  any  pretext,  or  in  any  manner  whatever;  in 
consideration  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  engaging  to  pay 
the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  Sterling,  as  a 
compensation  for  losses  sustained  by  his  subjects  engaged 
in  this  traffic.  It  must  be  allowed  that  his  Catholic 
Majesty  appears  to  have  taken  his  humanity  tu  no  bad 
market. 

In  the  same  year,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  also  Treaty 
agreed  to  abolish  the  slave  trade ;  hut  it  was  not  until  -"J^'*"^ 
18IS  that  he  entered  into  a  convention  with  the  King  of  i.-inda. 
Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  tlieir  respect- 
ive flags  from  being  made  use  of  as  a  protection  to  this 
nefarious  traflic  by  the  people  of  other  countries.  In  this, 
lie  engages  to  prohibt  his  subjects  "in  the  most  decisive 
manner,  and  especially  by  penal  law  the  most  forma),  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  said  iniquitous  trade;"  and  the 
more  effectually  to  put*a  stop  to  if,  the  two  parties  agree 
to  a  mutual  right  of  search  of  their  respective  merchant 
ships,  within  certain  limits,  by  ships  of  war  of  the  two  na- 
tions, on  good  grounds  of  suspicion  that  such  merchant 
ahips  are  engaged  in  the  ti'ndc;  and  in  the  event  of  any 
slaves  being  actually  found  on  board,  the  ship  so  engaged 
to  be  seized  and  brought  to  trial  before  a  mixed  court  of 
justice,  to  be  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  members  of 
each  nation. 

In  the  year  1815,  his  Faithful  Majesty  of  Portugal  like-T«siy 
wise  brought  his  hnmanity  fo  market,  and  agreed  to  abo- Po'iugai, 
lish  the  slave  trade  to  the  northward  of  the  equinoctial 
lino,  in  considcr-ation  of  the  sum  of  £300,000  being  paid 
to  him  by  England;  and  a  remission  of  the  residue  of  a 
loan  to  Portugal  of  £600,000.  And  in  July,  1817,  a 
further  treaty  was  made,  similar  to  that  with  the  King  of 
tho  Netherlands,  asrceing  to  a  mutual  search  of  merchant 
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BOOE    vessels;  to  the  establisiiment  of  two  "mixed  courts," 
ucvui.  ^^  ijg  iipid  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  one  in  the  Brazils. 
"'  These  courts  arc  composed  of  a  judge  and  an  arbiter, 

Mixe.icnm- named  by  each  contracting  party,  who  are  to  hear  and  de- 
niiaaioD.  ^jj^^  without  appeal,  in  all  cases  of  capture  of  slave  ships 
brought  before  them;  but  such  is  the  defective  nature  of 
the  constitution,  and  sach  the  practices  of  the  courts  of 
mixed  commission,  and  tbe  evaaioos  of  the  treaties  by  the 
slave  dealers,  that  the  efforts  uf  the  officers,  who  are  zeal- 
ously and  honestly  bent  on  performing  their  duty,  arc  often 
rendered  completely  nugatory,  and  they  themselves  placed 
in  the  most  embarrassing  situations.* 
Ftencii  In  1815,  France  professed  to  abolish   the  slave  trade; 

trsde.  but  the  laws  enacted  for  this  purpose  are  so  lax  and  in- 
dulgent that  they  are  any  thing  but  efficacious : — they  mere- 
ly condemn  the  ship  and  cargo  to  confiscation;  hut  suck 
are  the  profits  of  one  successful  voyage,  that  they  will  af- 
ford an  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  several  penalties. 
Tbe  French  oppose  the  only  effectual  means  of  checking 
the  trade — (short  of  declaring  it  piracy) — a  reciprocal  right 
of  search. 
p.tseni  During  the  war  with  France,  .when  England  engross- 

^o'tiavc  '^  almost  the  whole  commerce  of  the  world,  and  excr- 
irade.  ciscd  tlie  right  of  search  upon  all  suspected  vessels,  ths 
slave  trade  had  nearly  ceased  on  a  great  part  of  the  coast; 
but,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  tbe  papers 
laid  on  the  tabic  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  too  clearly 
demonstrate  that  its  atrocities  have  greatly  increased.  It 
■was  undoubtedly  to  be  expected,  that  when  England  had 
withdrawn  herself  from  this  odious  traffic,  the  most  afflict- 
ing branch  of  which,  (the  middle  passage,)  she  bad  pre- 
viously mitigated  by  salutary  regulations,  the  avaricious 
and  unprincipled  of  all  nations  would  rush  in  to  fill  np  the 
void  which  she  had  made;  but  after  the  sovereign  powers 
of  Europe  had,  by  their  plenipotentiaries,  solemnly  de- 
clared the  slave  trade  to  he  "  the  degradation  of  Europe, 
and  the  scourge  of  Immanity ;"  when,  in  consequence  of 
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this  nnanlmoas  reprobation,  it  had  been  settled  by  solemn     book 
treaties  that,  at  the  expiration  of  the  indulgence  granted  iJt**"* 
to  Spain  anil  Portugal,  to  trade  for  a  certain  limited  time, 
and  within  a  limited  space,  it  shoald  wholly  cease,  it  could 
liardly  bo  anticipated  that  thoHo  very  powers,  in  open  vio-  ^H 

latiori  of  treaties,  should  be  found,  not  only  giving  all  poo-  ^| 

sible  0  ncou  rage  men  t  to  tUfir  own  subjects,  but  by  allowing  ^| 

foreigners  to  fit  out  in  their  own  ports,  and  to  assume  their 
own  fiags,  the  more  conveniently  to  carry  on  this  detest- 
able traffic,  with  all  the  aggravated  horrors  of  which  it  is 
capable. 

Although  France  has  a  squadron  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  preventing  the  trade, 
it  is  notorious  that  the  slave  vessels  are  scarcely  incommod- 
ed by  her  cruizers;  and  the  French  officers,  if  they  do  not  en- 
courage, at  least  connive  at,  tlio  numerous  slave  vessels  tliat 
swarm  u|ion  the  coast.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  trade,  slave  and 
though  proscribed  by  the  nations  of  £urope,  so  far  from 
being  abolished,  or  even  limited,  is  greatly  extended,  in- 
flicting increasing  misery  not  only  upon  its  immediate  vic- 
tims, but  upon  tho  wliole  of  this  unhappy  continent,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  New  World.  So  long,  indeed, 
as  the  monopitly  of  the  markets  of  Europe  is  secured  to 
the  produce  raised  by  slaves,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect 
the  total  and  bonajide  abolition  of  this  traffic. — Free  labour 
is  at  present  so  high  in  the  West  Indies,  as  to  hold  out  an 
everwhclming  temptation  to  import  slaves ;  and  when  such 
is  the  case,  it  is  too  much  to  trust  to  registry  laws,  and  such 
tievices,  to  prevent  their  importation.  On  this  point,  the 
opinion  of  Bryan  Edwards  is  deserving  of  serious  attention. 
"Whether,"  says  he,  "it  be  possible  for  any  nation  in 
Europe,  singly  considered,  to  prevent  its  subjects  from 
procuring  slaves  from  Africa,  so  long  as  Africa  shall  con- 
tinue to  sell,  is  a  point  on  which  I  have  many  doubts; 
but  none  concerning  the  conveying  the  slaves  so  purchased 
into  every  is!and  in  the  fVeit  Indies,  hi  spile  of  the  mari- 
lime  force  of  all  Europe.  No  man  who  is  acqiiainted  with 
the  extent  of  the  uninhabited  coa-it  (tf  th<j  larger  of  these 
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islands,  the  facility  of  landing  in  every  part  of 
'  prevailing  winds,  and  the  numerous  creeks  and  harbours  iu 
~all  the  neighbouring  dominions  of  foreign  powcrsi  (so  con- 
veniently situated  for  contraband  traffic,)  can  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment to  pronounce,  that  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  slaves  into  our  West  India  colonies,  would  be  like 
that. of  chaiDing  the  winds,  or  giving  laws  to  tlio  ocean."* 
There  is,  in  fact,  but  one  way  eflectunUy  to  put  down  West 
India  slavery,  and  that  is,  to  allow  the  sugar  and  other  co- 
lonial products,  raised  by  comparatively  cheap  free  la- 
bour in  the  F.ast  Indies,  to  ciime  into  coaipctition  with 
that  raised  by  slaves  in  the  >V  est  Indies.  AVhen  this  is  done, 
the  latter  will  he  driven  from  tlto  Rold  ;  and  there  will  bo  no 
farther  motive  to  tear  the  poor  Africans  from  their  native 
soil-t 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  colonial  bondage,  the  pro- 
gress of  general  improvement  is  exceedingly  tardy.^f  Fif- 
teen years  have  elapsed  since  the  abolition  of  the  slavo 
trade  was  enacted  by  the  British  Parliament.  But  during 
that  long  period  no  elective  measures  have  been  adopted 
either  by  the  Imperial  Legislatui-c,  or  by  the  Colonial 
Assemblies,  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slave,  or 
paving  the  way  to  bis  future  emancipation.  In  many  of 
the  colonies,  volunlary  manumissions  by  the  master  still 
continue  to  be  loaded  with  heavy  impost;  and  this  cruel 
tax  upon  private  benevolence  prevails  even  in  colonies  where 
the  crown  is  the  sole  legislator.  In  all,  the  slave  continues 
absolutely  inadmissible  as  a  witness  in  any  cause,  whether 
civil  or  criminal,  u  hich  concerns  persons  of  free  condition ; 
and  even  in  questions  atfecting  his  own  personal  fi-eedom, 
and  that  of  his  posterity  for  ever,  the  onus  still  rrsts  on  him 
to  prove  that  he  is  free,  and  not,  as  iu  all  justice  it  ought 
to  do,  upon  the  person  denying  liis  freedom,  to  pi-ove 
that  lie  is  a  slave.  In  none,  Is  the  marriage  of  the  slave 
made  legal,  or  guarded  by  any  legal  sanctions ;  and,  wilk 
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partial  exceptions,  liis  instruction  in  Christianity  is  left  to    book 
tbo  fortuitous  effort")  of  voluntary  missionaries.  ixviu. 

T lie  negro  race,  even  supposing  it  to  be  inferior  in  in-"  TT" 
tcllcctual  capacity  to  the  Europcnns,  the  Arabians,  andi.nhent- 
Ilindoos,  unquestionably  possess  the  requisite  faculties  fuf  ^[vmia^on 
appreciating  anil  adopting  our  laws  and  institutions.  Not- 
withstanding thn  horrible  picture  which  v>c  have  drawn  of 
tlie  actual  state  of  Africa,  the  negro  is  not  a  stranger  to  tho 
sentiments  which  honour  and  exalt  human  nature.  Though 
we  sometimes  find  parents  selling  their  children,  the  ties  of 
parental  tenderness  are  in  general  as  powerful  as  they  can 
well  be,  in  a  country  in  which  polygamy  is  practised. 
"  Strike  mc,  but  say  no  hai'm  of  my  mother,"  is  a  sentence 
familiar  among  the  negroes.  A  Daiiiuh  goiernur.  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  presented  with  his  liberty  a  young  negro  who 
wished  to  sell  himself  in  order  to  purchase  his  fathci-'s  free- 
dom. Friendship  has  liad  its  hei-oes  in  Guinea  as  it  had  in 
the  country  of  Pylades.  Proofs  of  generous  gratitude  have 
also  been  displayed.  Not  long  ago,  a  French  negro  having 
become  an  opulent  merchant,  gave  an  annuity  to  his  old 
master,  who  had  become  unfortunate.  There  are  some  co- 
lonists who,  lil^u  the  ancient  eastern  patriarchs,  live  amidst 
a  race  of  slaves  as  in  the  bosom  of  a  family  united  by  an 
inviolate  attachment. 

In  Senegambia  the  inhabitants  of  each  village  have  their 
slaves  assembled  in  a  collection  of  huts,  close  to  one  an- 
other, and  which  is  called  a  rumbdu.  They  choose  a  chief 
from  among  themselves,  and  if  his  children  are  worthy  of 
the  distinction,  tliey  succeed  to  the  situation  after  his  death. 
These  slaves  cultivate  the  plantations  of  their  masters,  and 
accompany  them  to  carry  their  burdens  when  they  travel. 
They  are  never  sold  when  they  have  attained  an  advanced 
age,  or  when  they  are  born  in  tho  country.  Any  depart- 
ure from  this  practice  would  issue  in  tbo  desertion  of  the 
whole  rumbde,  but  the  slave  who  conducts  himself  impro- 
perly, is  delivered  up  by  his  comrades  to  their  master  to  be 
soid.» 


IMHABITANTS    Ur 

c        The  finest  Tcature  in  tlio  negro  chxractcr  is  bcroic  (idehtf 
'*  to  a  just  msstor,  and  even  to  a  severe  one,  or  wliich  Molliea 
~  gives  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  story  of  Qungich,  ti  ne- 
gro inspector. 

I"-  The  negroes,  as  well  as  tlie  Foulahs  and  other  inhabitants 
of  the  different  villages  in  Senegambin,  practise  hoH|kitnlit]r 
in  the  kindest  and  most  delicate  manner;  the  wbole  exer- 
tions of  the  family  seem  devoted  to  console  the  fatigues  and 
privations  of  a  sti-angcr;  a  separate  hut,  food,  forage  for 
his  beast  of  burden,  and  personal  service,  are  readily  af- 
foi-Uod,  with  apologies  for  defects,  and  often  without  the 
expectation  of  any  return.  Tiie  ferocious  and  perfidious 
conduct  of  a  great  many  individuals  in  the  different  African 
nations  and  tribes,  though  in  some  communities  more  marked 
than  in  others,  only  serve  to  illustrate,  by  contrast,  virtues 
which  are  of  frequent  appearance.  The  traveller  Park  gives 
an  instance  or  kindness  and  hospitality  experienced  by  him- 
self in  the  kingdom  of  Bamharra,  which,  for  tenderness  and 
simplicity,  approaches  almost  to  lite  stories  of  romance.* 
The  negroes  are  invat-inbly  found  much  better  men  than  the 
Moors.  When  M.  Mollien  was  at  the  African  village  of 
Sanai,  in  the  interior,  though  the  people  were  at  war  with 
tte  Foulahs,  a  caravan  of  Serracolets  arrived,  and  the  mer- 
chants of  the  two  nations  traded  freely  and  securely,  and 
were  not  even  subjected  to  the  least  molestation  or  inconve- 
nience from  search.  The  two  governments,  relying  on  the 
probity  of  the  merchants,  agreed  to  protect  them,  and  not  a 
single  instance  occurred  of  a  caravan  having  been  pillaged 
by  either  of  the  armies.-) 

*  Fftik's  TiBvel!,  vol.  L  p,  ISU.        i  Mollion,  Tiovcli  iu  iUrica,  |i,  138. 
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AFRICA. 


CmUinwition  of  the  description  of  Africa. — Qeiieral  and 
particular  description  of  Congo  or  Southern  Ouinea,  and 
of  some  adjoining  states. 

In  savage,  unlettered  regions,  the  caprice  of  the  traveller,    book 
or  the  pedantry  of  geographers,  occasionally  invents  new    i<xix« 

names  or  supersedes  those  generally  received.     One  deno- 

mination  is  for  the  most  part  as  arbitrary  as  the  other,  and  ^f  ^^^^'^g. 
the  choice  to  be  made  between  the  old  and  the  new  does  not 
merit  much  discussion.  The  coast  of  western  Africa,  in- 
cluded between  cajic  Lopez  de  Gonsalvb  and  cape  Negro,  is 
in  commerce  known  under  the  general  name  of  the  coast 
of  Jingoku^  It  is  the  western  Ethiopia  of  several  French 
and  Italian  autliors.f  It  is  part  of  the  lower  Ethiopia  of 
the  Portuguese,  a  great  division  of  Africa  which  commenoed 
near  tlio  fort  of  Mina,  on  the  north  side  of  the  equator4 
The  best  geographers  of  the  present  day  name  it  Lower 
Onineaf  or  Southern  Guinea^  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
which  is  properly  so  called,  and  for  distinction.  Upper  Qui^ 
nea.^  It  would  nevertheless  appear  more  natural  to  give  to 
this  region  the  name  of  Congo,  a  kingdom  under  the  go- 
vernment of  which  it  has  for  some  time  been  wholly  includ- 
edf  and  the  language  of  which  appears  to  be  the  source  of 
all  the  idioms  that  are  there  spoken. 

Situated,  like  Guinea,  in  the  torrid  zone,  but  to  the  south 
of  the  equator,  Congo  enjoys  the  same  climate  as  those  coun- 
tries which  we  have  described  in  the  two  preceding  books. 

^  De  Grandpr#,  Voyage  h  la  cote  Occidentale  de  TAfrique,  Introd.  p.  13. 

t  Cavazzi  and  Labat,  Relation  Hiitorique,  etc.  Paris,  1732. 

J  Marraol,  Afiique,  111.  90.  ^  Bruns,  Afrika,  IV.  9. 
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will)  this  diOeraiico  on)}',  tlint  tlic  seasons  apjiear  in  ojipo'iite 
niimMiH.  Respecting  the  seasons,  tiicre  can  unty,  in  strictness 
'be  ilistinguishcd  the  twu  extremes  of  dry  and  rainy.  In 
general,  Irom  tlie  period  of  our  vernal  equiMOii  until  the  end 
of  September,  no  rain  falls;  but  the  winds  from  tlie  sontli 
and  siiutti-cast  temper  the  atmosphere,*  and  the  heat,  al- 
though intense,  particularly  in  clear  days,  is  nevertheless 
aiippoi'tahle.  During  foggy  weather,  which  is  not  uncommon, 
the  Immidity  of  the  air  relaxes  the  fibres,  oppresses  rospi* 
ration,  and  from  tho  slightest  exercise  violent  perspirations 
are  excited,  whicli  nndertniiio  the  health  of  strangers,  and 
obligi;  tbetn  eitlicr  to  dry  tlicmselvcs  by  the  lire,  or  to 
change  their  clothes.  During  tlic  other  half  of  the  year 
tlie  sun  is  less  an  orb  of  light  tlian  n  burning  furnace;  hia 
pcrpeiiilicular  rays  would  dry  np  the  sources  of  life,  and 
i-ender  the  soil  completely  barren,  did  not  bonntiful  nature 
furnish  a  remedy  in  the  coolness  of  the  nights,  which  are 
equal  to  the  days  in  length; — in  the  dews  of  evening  and 
morning,  always  abundant  at  this  period.  The  air  is 
farther  cooled  by  the  rapid  torrents  which  furrow  the  sidcB 
of  the  hills,  and  by  the  numerous  riveifl  wbich  water  the 
plains:  we  may  also  add  the  effect  of  tho  winds  impregnat- 
ed with  humid  vajiours,  which,  during  tins  season,  blow 
periodically  from  the  north-west,  namely,  from  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  and  collect,  among  the  mountains  of  the  inte- 
rior, immense  masses  of  vapour  in  the  form  of  clouds. 
From  tiie  beginning  of  October  these  reservoirs  of  water 
pour  upon  the  country  frequent  rains,  accompanied  by 
storms  of  thunder  and  wind,  which  do  not  cease  till  tho 
month  of  April. t  The  soil,  heated  to  a  considerable  depth, 
absorbs  this  water  with  avidity — nature  revives  and  assumes 
a  smiling  aspect — vegetation  is  developed  with  an  astonish- 
ing rapidity — the  fields  are  covered  with  a  fresh  verdure — 
tho  trees  push  forth  their  buds — the  odour  of  springing 
flowers  perFumes  the  atmosphere.^:     There  are,  neverthe-  J 
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less,  ill  this  as  in  otiicr  countries,  exceptions  to  Hil';  rule;  book 
tlie  rains  sometimes  ilo  nut  come  on  until  after  tlic  usual  ^^'^■ 
perioil,  or  eyen  fail  altogetlier;  dnring  tlic  munllis  of  win- 
ter  also  there  is  occasionally  drought.  At  all  times  the  ^^ 
stagnant  waters  which  remain  after  the  rains,  fill  the  air  ^H 
with  mephitir  exhalations,  and  render  a  residence  near  tho  ^^M 
coast  dangerous  to  Europeans.  ^H 

The  inliabitants  nf  Cungo  divide  the  year  into  six  pc-SeB>«ni. 
riods.     The   spring,  massanx,a,  begins   with   the   rains  of 
October,  which  go  on  increasing  until  the  month  nf  Janu- 
ary.    Then  follows    the  n'sasou;    it  is  the  season  of  the 
first  harvest   and  of   the   second   §tiwing,  the   produce  of 
which  is  collected  in  April.     The  rains  which,  since  (he        • 
month  of  January,  had  been  only  passing  showers,  recom-       ^^| 
mence  during  the  month  of  March,   and  continue,  though      ^^| 
slight,  until  the  middle  of  May.     It  is  into  this  interval       ^| 
tliat  the  eeinuli  and   the  guilombo   fall.     The  guibsoo  and 
the  quimbangala  constitute  the  latter  end  of  autumn  and 
the  winter ;  this   last   marked  by   a   destructive   drought, 
which  kills  the  leaves  of  the  trees  by   depriving  them  of 
sap.  destroys   the  herbage,  and  strips  the  country  of  all 
its  beauty. 

The  correspondence  of  these  with  our  climate,  and  the 
more  modern  division  of  Captain  Tuckey,  will  bo  readily 
nnderstaod  from  the  following  Table. 

•fl/^mea  and  duration  of  the  African  Seasons. 
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Koofaia  Ckvttomba,  Jan.  Feb.  March  22  2,  N'Saiiou. 

IMsrnb,  April.      .     ■  3.  Ecuudi. 

f    J  ,  J    ■  J  April,  Maj ,    ...  4.  Gititombo. 

(  July.  Aug.  Sept.  22  6.  QuimbaagiOa. 


In  cotnmencing  an  account  of  tho  physical  geography  of  Moumaini 
Congo,  we  immediately  perceive  that  the  two  principal  fea- "'*■""■ 
ttires  are  deficient,  since  as  little  is  known  of  the  direction  of 


-  tlie  ciiains  of  mountains  an  of  the  origin  anO  the  courae  oC 
■  its  rivers.  Tlie  source  of  the  groater  number  of  tlie  latter 
'~  is  from  a  plateau  nf  tabic  lantl,  or  from  a  chain  of  mountaina 
generally  difltaiit  from  the  coast  at  least  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  leagues.  But  this  chain  appears  to 
open  itself  in  front  of  two  great  Kireams  which  proceed  from 
tlio  interior  of  the  continent,  and  of  which  the  origin  is 
nnknuwn.  The  river  Coanan,  although  the  least  considei- 
nble,  is  more  than  a  league  wide  at  its  mouth ;  it  rullH  along 
its  muddy  waters  with  such  irresiHtiblo  force,  that  the  sea  is 
coloured  by  it  to  the  distance  "f  three  or  four  leagues  in 
breadth.  It  is  navigable  as  far  as  the  city  of  Masangano, 
which  is  at  the  distance  of  forty  leagues  within  land ;  its  great 
cataracts  are  sixty  leagues  farther.  It  appears  to  proceed 
from  the  south-east.  The  river  Congo,  called  Zaire,  or 
e.  Zahire,  by  the  natives,  is  three  leagues  wide  at  its  mouth,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  with  so  much  impetuosity,  that 
no  depth  can  be  there  taken  by  the  sounding  line,  on  ac- 
count of  the  violence  of  the  current.  The  force  of  this 
current  is  felt  at  a  distance  of  four  leagues  at  sea,  and  some 
effect  is  even  perceptible  at  twelve  Icagues;-the  water  at 
that  distance  not  only  retains  a  blackish  tint,  but  small 
floating  islands  of  bamboo,  hurried  down  into  the  ocean, 
Burround  the  navigator,  and  even  impede  the  passage  of 
vessels.*  The  cataracts  of  this  river,  situated  at  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  within  land,  have  a 
more  sublime  appearance  than  those  of  the  Nile. 

This  great  river  undoubtedly  arises  at  a  very  great  dis- 
tance ;  but  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  same  as 
the  Niger  or  the  Joliba  ?  This  conjecture,  offered  by  M.  do 
Seetzen  more  than  ten  years  ago,t  has  been  revived  by  the 
unfortunate  Mungo  Park,^.  and  adopted  as  the  basis  for  a 
new  English  expedition,  destined  to  complete  the  discovery 


*  Archibald  Dalnl,  Nsuiifal  Inilruclinns  tcspt 

I  Com«pondBtic.,  Gfog. «  An™,  ds  H.  Z«ch, 

Vl.  ZM,  whcie  M.  Snellen  oppertu  to  liai-«  nbint 
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ol'  tlie   Niger.     We  shall   sketcli   briefly  the  arguments  by    book 
which  we  refuted  this   liypntbcsis   at  the   time  it  wna  ad-    ^^*^ 
T.inced.     My  opinion  lias  been  but  too  unbagipiiy  confirmed. 
The  Engliab  expedition  was   unable  to  proceed  more  than  sis iMp«ci- 
an  hundred  and  twenty  miles  beyond  the  first  cataracts  of  J,"!./^* 
the  Congo,  in  a  south-east  direction.     The  Portuguese  have 
penetrated  farther  than  this.     My  friends,  Captain  Tuckey, 
and   M.  Smith    the    Norwegian    botanist,   both    pcrishci), 
the  victims  of  an   enterprise  from   which  1  had  dissuaded 
thorn  by  private  letters,  and  by  articles  in  the  public  .jour- 
nals. 

Wangara  is  a  country  extremely  low;  it  is  a  marsh,  and 
sometimes  a  lake.     The  interior  of  Congo  is,  on  the  contra- 
ry, mountainous,  and  very  high.     How  can  the  Niger,  issu> 
ing  from  Wangara,  find  a  sufficient  declivity  towards  those 
regions  from  whence  tlie Zaire  flows?  Supposing  that  it  di- 
rects its  course,  on  leaving  Wangara,  to  the  south-east,  it        ^M 
will  very  probably  fall  in  with  the  river  Camarones,  or  with        ^H 
those  of  Benin  and  Calabar,   which,   if  one  may  judge  by         ^| 
their  mouths,  ought  to  be  immense  rivers,  and  consequently 
derive  their  origin  from  a  considerable  distance  within  the 
interior.*     These  are  the  reasons  opposed  to  the  identity  of 
the  Niger  with  the  Zaire.     Moreover,   this  last  receives  its 
greatest  known  stream  from  the  south-east,  under  the  name 
of  Coanga,  and  it  owes  the  abundance  of  its  watei-s,  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  the  natives,  to  a  considerable  lake  im-         ^H 
perfectly  known,  and  which  they  call   Jiquilonda.     It  may,    "     ^M 
perhaps,  form  a  part  of  an  entire  system   of  lakes,  similar         ^| 
to  the  lakes  of  Canada,  and  which  may  probably  even  in- 
clude that  of  Maravi. 

The  soil,  generally  rich   and   fertile,  rewards  amply  the  Miwrai 
labours  of  the  husbandman.     Nevertheless,  the  land  along  ['i'„"n'i"''' 
the  coast,  being  cither  too  sandy  op  too  marshy,  is  unfa- 
vourable to  cultivation.     Sands  also  compose  all  the  moun- 
tains of  Loango,  and  arc  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of 
Sogno,  where,  however,  they  rover  a  good  soil.     Among  tl 
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snoK  otiicr  constituent  parts  oT  tlio  soil  of  lower  Guinea,  there  i» 
xxn.  an  excellent  argillaceous  eai-t)i,*  entire  mountains  of  orien- 
tnl  graniti'.  porphyry,  jnspcr.  various  kinds  of  marblCf  and 
even,  according  to  Lnpez,  the  liyacintb.j  There  are  also 
fnund  nrrnlites,  called  in  the  language  of  the  country  tar- 
gia-i  Limestone,  which  is  wanting,  except  above  tlie  cataracts 
of  the  Zaii-e,$  is  supplied  by  shells  found  in  great  quantities 
ainng  the  sea  shnrc.  Loango  abounds  in  salt :  it  is  obtain- 
ed in  shallows  along  the  coast,  from  a  spontaneous  evapo- 
ratiim  of  the  water ;  the  negroes  also  prepare  it  by  boiling.|{ 
The  kingdom  of  Angola  contains  salt  pits,  from  which  are 
extracted  pieces  of  salt  two  feet  in  length  and  from  five  to 
six  incites  in  breadth.  The  salt  sold  in  the  markets  by  the 
name  o(  guisama  or  kkistama  stone,  in  used  as  a  medicine. 
According  to  Battel,^  it  is  a  variety  of  rock  salt,  beds  nf 
which,  three  feet  deep,  extend  over  a  considerable  part  of 
the  province  of  Demba. 

The  mines  of  Loango  and  Benguela  furnish  excellent 
iron.**  Nearly  all  the  mountains  of  Guinea  are  ferrugi- 
nous; but  the  natives  do  not  understand  the  mode  of  ex- 
tracting the  metal,  and  the  Europeans,  in  this  respect,  en- 
courage their  indolence.  In  Angola,  iron  ore  is  found 
dissolved  in  the  water  of  the  river.  With  a  view  of  arrest- 
ing it,  the  negroes  place  in  tlic  river  bundles  of  straw  and 
dried  vegetables,  to  which  the  metallic  particles  attach 
themselves.ff  According  to  Battel,  Lopez,  and  Grandprf* 
copper  and  stiver  abound  in  Angola,  and  particularly  in 
the  kingdom  of  Mayomba,  wliere  the  metal  is  found  near 
the  surfacr.iti  There  are  also  several  mines  uf  copper  in 
Anziko,  and  in  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  the  river 
Zaire:  near  the  great  cataract  it  is  extracted  of  a  bright 
yellow.^^     Nothing,  however,  attests  the  presence  of  goldi 
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and  every  thing  tlint  has  been  fl»i(l  concerning  tlie  mines  ol' 
the  Portuguese  colony  of  Bengucia  is  mere  conjecture. 

If  the  ridies  of  the  mineral  kingdom  are  less  brilliant  7 
than  they  h:ivc  been  rejire^enleil  by  former  travellers,  it  is  di 
not  so  with  the  prmjuctiona  uf  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Zaire  alone,  professor  Smith  discover* 
ed  13  genera,  and  ifiQ  species  of  plants  absolutely  new; 
besides,  other  10  genera,  and  "ISO  species,  which  are 
only  found  in  Congo,  or  countries  adjacent.*  Nature 
here,  all  life  and  activity,  presents  to  the  eye  a  luxuri- 
ance which  no  description  can  exceed.  The  downs  are 
enamelled  with  flowers  of  every  hue.  The  fields  and  woods 
are  docked  with  lilies  whiter  than  snow;  in  every  direc- 
tion there  are  entire  groves  of  tulips  of  the  most  lively 
colours,  intermixed  with  the  tube-rose  and  hyacinth.  The 
rose  and  jasmine,  the  ornaments  uf  our  gardens,  would, 
in  that  region,  require  the  aid  of  watering,  wliich  tho 
Kuropean,  either  attached  tu  commerce,  or  given  up  to 
indolence,  altogether  neglects. 

Among  the  alimentary  plants,  is  the  mafringa  or  maS' k 
anga,  a  species  of  millet,  highly  pleasant  both  in  taste  and^^ 
smell,  the  ears  of  which  are  a  foot  long,  and  weigh  from  two 
to  three  pounds.  The  Holcus,  of  every  variety,  grows  without 
culture.!  'Y^^  liino  or  luco,  probably  the  test  of  Abyssinia,^ 
forms  a  very  white  and  pleasant  bread,  as  good  as  that  made 
of  wheat; — it  is  the  common  food  of  Congo.  The  ears  are 
triangular,  and  the  grains  of  an  iron-grey  colour,  marked 
with  a  black  spot;  they  are  not  larger  than  those  uf  mus- 
tard. The  seed  was  brought  from  the  environs  of  the 
Nile,  shortly  before  the  time  of  Lopez.^  The  culture  of 
European  wheat  has  been  tried  in  vain.  Its  over-lux- 
uriant stalks  cover  a  large  space  of  ground,  but  continue 
barren.  M.  de  Grandpr^,||  however,  witnessed  the  growth 
of  ears  which  contained  fifty-two  grains.  The  maize. 
maxza  manputOf  introduced  by  the  Portuguese,  is  used  for 
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BOOK    fattening   pigN.      It   aflonls   two   or   tlireo  crops.     Jluck- 
txix.    „[,(,jjt   aifiinJs    two   crops;   it   bears  .di'ought   better  than 
*  otiier  corn,*  and  its  stalLs  rise  from  six  to  ten  fett.     Rice 

is  nbuniJaiit,  but  not  esteomcil.  All  tbc  pot-lierbs  of 
Europe,  such  aa  the  turnip,  tUe  radish,  lettuce,  spinage,  the 
cabbage,  gourd,  cuctimber,  melon,  nml  fennel,  thrive  well, 
and  even  attain  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  thiin  on  tbeir 
native  soil.  The  potato,  called  by  thu  negroes  bala-pvlo, 
or  Portuguese-root,  was  bi-oiigitt  from  America,  and  has  a 
higher  flavour  than  in  Europe.  The  American  manibot 
or  cassava,  whose  root  in  u^ed  instead  of  bread,  is  also  cul- 
tivated ;  as  likewise  the  pistachio-nut,  particularly  in  Loan- 
go:  tbo  yam;  the  tamba  and  the  chiousa,  which  are  a 
species  of  bread-fruit.  The  incouba,  or  pea  of  Angolai 
grows  under  ground.  The  ouvamla,  another  species  of 
|iea,  is  gathei'ci)  from  a  shrub  which  lives  three  years,  and 
atfurds  good  nourishment.  M.  do  Grandpi-e  particularly 
inentiutis  tbc  msanguU  which  has  a  taste  resembling  tbs 
lentil.  It  ranges  the  whole  length  of  the  trce-f  There 
arc  several  kinds  of  small  bean,  wbicli,  planted  during  the 
rainy  season,  afford  throo  crops  in  six  months.  The  neu- 
banaam  is  like  our  nut,  and  retpiires  little  attention;  it 
forms  the  common  food  of  tbc  natives  of  Congo.  The 
ananas,  six  spans  hig'i,  and  always  full  of  fruit,  grows  na- 
turally in  the  most  desert  situations,:}^  as  the  sugar-cane  in 
tbc  most  marshy.  This  last  reaches  an  immeasurable 
height:  the  negroes  suck  the  juice,  and  sometimes  bring 
it  to  market.  'I'bc  liquorice  plant  is  hero  parasitical,  and 
its  flavour  exists  only  in  the  stalk.  Tobacco  appears  to  bo 
indigenous.  It  is  negligently  cultivated,  although  it  is  an 
object  of  the  first  importance  among  the  ncgrous,  women 
as  well  as  men,  who  all  smoke,  ami  make  use  of  earthen 
pipes.  Some  of  them  also  n^e  it  in  the  form  of  powder. 
The  vine  has  been  transplanted  from  the  Canary  Islands 
and  Madeira.  The  grape  is  gathered  to  the  south  of  the 
river  Zaire:  that  of  the  Capuchins  is  of  an  excellent  qua- 
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lity.*  Tbo  cotton  of  Congo  is  not  inferior  (o  the  Ame- 
rican. The  pimento  is  extremely  acrid.  The  rluslers  of 
inquoffo,  wliich  clinih  trees  or  entwine  plants,  nfford  another  ■" 
very  powerful  species  of  peppeT.  Thp  dondo  possesses  all 
the  qualities  of  canella.  The  fruit  of  the  mamao,  a  Hhrub 
with  very  large  leaves,  is  like  our  gnurd.  The  other  shrubs 
and  small  trees  to  he  noticed  are:  tlif^  malolo,  like  the  le- 
mon :  it  is  stomachic ;  the  man^oclia,  of  a  pale  yellow,  like 
the  orange:  the  mobiiUa,  an  aromatic  and  very  wholesome 
fiiiit,  which  grows,  in  the  axillae  of  the  leaves,  like  our  figa.f 
Besides  the  pisang,  or  Java  fig,  from  which  is  made  the  fi 
bread  of  the  rich,  and  the  bacmtve,  fruit  of  a  fig-banana,  the 
nicosso,  another  kind  of  pisang,  grows  in  clusters,  of  the 
form  of  a  pinc-ajiple,  containing  more  than  two  hundred  de- 
licious fruits,  which  ripen  during  the  whole  year.  The 
orange,  lemon,  pomegranate,  guava-trces,  kc,  for  tlie  culture 
of  which  they  are  indebted  to  the  Portuguese,  have  not  de- 
generated.]: 

In  general,  southern  Guinea  is  enriched  with  the  same 
vegetable  productions  as  Guinea,  properly  so  called.  It 
possesses  exclusively  the  conde^  of  two  species.  Its  frtiiti 
in  shape  like  a  pine-apple,  contains  a  while.  farinaccoaSf 
and  rcfroshing  substance,  which  melts  upon  the  tongue. 
The  fruit  of  the  aaffn  is  like  our  plum;  it  is,  however, in 
larger,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour.  That  of  the  ogbohe  ^ 
lias  the  same  shape,  is  yellow,  swect-scentod,  and  of  an 
agreeable  flavour;  the  tree  is  used  in  timber-work.  The 
insanda,  or  en:ianda,  an  evergreen-tree,  which  in  its  leaves 
resembles  a  laurel,  does  not  bear  fniit;  but  its  bark  is  used 
in  the  manufacturing  of  stuH^  which  are  in  high  esteem. 
Its  branches  roach  the  ground,  and  take  i-oot.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  _ficus  benianina  of  Linnaeus. ||  The  mulemba, 
which  is  very  like  the  insanda,  furnishes  materials  for 
stu^s  of  a  much  higher  value.     The  i-esin  procured  from 
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.  ita  trunk  makes  a  gooti  bird-lime.  The  mirrone,  of  the 
'  aame  gcnost  ia  an  object  of  atloratiun  to  ibo  negroes.  The 
~  aiU  o( liquteri,  or  luqui,  o{  atpanano,  or  ilevil's-Bg,  and  of 
purgera,*  as  well  as  the  gums  or  resins  of  casaanevo  and 
almetica,  ai-e  used  botli  in  dumeslic  economy  and  in 
medicine.}  Tlie  niuckiae,  a  tree  as  large  as  our  oak, 
produces  a  pungent,  but  agrecnble  fruit.  The  fruit  of  the 
avasasse  is  as  large  as  a  nut,  and  lias  the  flavour  of  a 
strawberry.  The  juice  of  the  gegero,  which  resembles  an 
oblong  orange,  is  strengthening.  The  seeds  of  colleva,  the 
fruit  of  a  very  large  tree,  and  resembling  an  onormous 
lemoi^  arc  red,  bitter,  and  stomachic.  Forests  of  Man- 
grove extend  along  the  marshy  coasts  and  tbe  HverH. 
Sandal  wood,  red  and  gi'ey,  called  ckigongo,  is  abundant 
in  Anzico.  Tbe  tamarind  trees  and  cedars  which  line  the 
Congo  river  might  affurd  wood  for  the  building  of  large 
Beets.^ 

Many  species  of  the  palm  tree  adorn  the  plains  of  Gui- 
nea. They  have  not  been  examined  by  any  naturalist,  but 
there  appear  to  be  many  jicculiar  to  this  country. 

The  cnron  rises  above  all  these  useful  trees ;  its  fruit  ia 
Iicrc,  as  in  every  other  situation,  one  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ings of  nature.  The  palm  matome^  grows  in  a  marshy 
soil.  The  ribs  of  its  leaves,  prodigiously  large,  arc  used 
for  the  roofing  of  houses,  for  ladders  of  thirty  or  fort/ 
steps,  and  for  clastic  poles  to  support  the  hammocks  of  the 
great,  y 

The  palm  mahbn  probably  the  Cocog  guineensis  of  Lin- 
nieus,  yields  a  sourish  wine;  its  fruit  is  smaller  than  tbe 
cncoa;  ita  leaves,  shorter  and  wider  than  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding 3[>ecie^,  are-used  for  the  rovering  of  houses,  or  for 
making  hampers  and  baskets.  The  sap  of  the  dwarf-palm, 
the  smallest  oi  the  species,  yields  an  unwholesome  bover- 
age,  which  the  stomach  of  negroes  alone  can  bear.    Very 
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beautiful  stuifa  are  manufactured  from  the  fibres  of  these  book 
]eares.  The  date-tree,  tlic  fruit  of  which  is  cscellent,  bears  *-*>^ 
here  the  name  of  tamara,  the  name  given  to  it  in  the  sa- 
cred  writings.  This  might  lead  us  to  conjecture  that 
some  Hebrews  or  Arabs  have  penetrated  a.s  far  as  Congo. 
The  fruit  of  the  palm  coccata  cnnta'tna  a  delicious  drink; 
it  is  of  the  fiizo  of  a  melon^  and  differs  little  trora  the 
cocoa-nut;  the  remaining  substance  affords  a  good  ali- 
ment. 

The,  tufts  of  the  noble  palm  of  Congo  enclose  and  em- 
hellish  the  fields  and  forests  of  the  country  of  which  it 
bears  the  name ;  its  fruits,  very  abundant,  are  not  inferior 
to  any  otiier  species  of  palm;  its  wine  is  sweet,  sharp, 
agreeable,  and  as  strong  as  Cliampaigne.  When  not  de- 
prived of  its  sap,  it  produces  at  the  root  of  its  leaves  a 
fruit  wliich  a  man  can  scarcely  carry ;  its  seeds  have  the 
colour  and  taste  of  chesnuts.  When  baked,  they  are  the 
support  of  the  poor;  and  wlien  heated,  afford  a  thick  oil, 
used  by  the  negroes  for  seasoning  iheir  food,  and  by  Eu- 
ropeans in  the  process  of  refining:  the  fibres  of  the  leaves 
are  used  in  making  baskets,  ropes,  and  mats.*  ThJa 
palm,  the  same  undoubtedly  to  which  Lopez  gives  the 
name  of  cola,  and  M.  de  Grandpi'c  that  of  latanier,  as  the 
most  common  palm,  appears  to  be  the  Elate  silvealris  of 
I.innieu,.t 

We  cannot  conclude  this  account  of  the  principal  vege- 
table productions  of  Lower  Guinea,  witliout  noticing  that 
colossus  of  the  earth,  the  enormous  baobab,  or  Manaonia 
digitata,  which  is  here  called  aliconda,  bondo,  and  mapon. 
It   abounds    throughout  the    whole    of   the    kingdom    ofThi 
Congo,  and  is  so  large,  that  the  arms  of  twenty  men  can-  ""'^ 
not  embrace   '\t,\.    Tlie  substance  of  its  fruits,  sufficiently 
large  to  kill,  in  its  fall,  both  man  and  animals,  presents 
coarse  fond  for  the  negroes,  wlio,  when  in  want,  eat 
the  leaves  of  the  tree ;  the  shell  aflbrds  solid  vasen 
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BOOK  the  cinilei-s  of  tlie  wood  soap  is  extracted ;  from  the  bark 
KXis.  dpp  niade  crap<?s  and  coarpc  linen,  serviceable  stulTs  for  the 
poor,  and  matches  for  artilK-ry.  The  tree  Iifing  very  sub- 
ject to  decay,  tlie  negroes  avoid  constructing  their  huts 
within  its  shade,  le>it  they  should  be  crushed  by  its  fall;  but 
the  hollow  f'trmeil  in  the  interior  of  its  trunk,  frequently 
contains  water  sufficient  to  supply  several  thousand  men  for 
one  day  ;*  and  bees  have  a  propensity  to  swarm  in  hives  at- 
tached to  the  extremities  uf  the  branches. 

Tho  greater  number  of  these  trees  and  shrubs,  are  said 
not  to  bear  conspicuous  flowers ;  they  are  green  through 
the  whole  year ;  only  tho  leaves^  which  have  an  appear- 
ance of  being  scorched  during  the  dry  season,  fall  at  the 
period  when  new  ones  come  forth,  at  tho  beginning  of  the 
rains. 

Animals.  In  ascending  from  plants  to  animated  beings,  we  first 
observe  slugs  as  lar^  as  the  human  arm-f  The  sea-shoro 
is  covered  with  cowries.  The  fiali,  both  of  the  sea  and  of 
rivers,  are  scarcely  better  known  to  travellers  than  to  tho 
inlrabitants,  who  arc  unacquainted  with  the  means  of  taking 
them.  M.  de  Orandprij:  believes,  that  the  fresh  water 
fishes,  and  those  taken  in  the  sea.  wherever  tiic  depth  docs 
not  exceed  an  hundred  fathoms,  are   nearly  tho  same  as 

Fishes.  oorown.  A  species  of  small  grumbler  may  be  remarked; 
the  air  does  not  destroy  its  life  so  tjuickly  as  in  other  fish  ; 
and  for  a  long  time  after  having  been  taken,  it  emits  a  cry 
which  appears  distinctly  to  articulate  cro-ciu  In  fishing 
with  a  net,  there  is  a  risk  of  being  struck  by  tiio  torpedo^ 
a  sjiecies  of  electric  rfty  whoso  tail  is  armed  with  a  dart. 
The  sting  of  this  fish  is  generally  followed  by  A  consider- 
able swelling,  accompanied  witti  acute  pains  during  several 
days.  Zucchetli  and  Cavazzi  give  many  details  concern- 
ing tho  lady-fish,  or  Pesce  donna,  wbicli  appears  to  be  a 
phocus,  perhaps  the  sea-cow  {manatus).  Battel^  speaks  of  a 
cetaceous  fish,  called  in  the  language  of  the  country  emboa, 
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tho  dog ;  it  resembles  Considerably  the  Delphinus-arca,  and  book 
drives  before  it.  nlong  the  coast,  great  numbers  of  fish,  and  '**"* 
is  itself  occasionally  taken  in  the  net;  it  is  probably  the 
Belpkinas  dtlplds.  They  dread,  in  the  neigbbouring  lati- 
tudes, the  aavv-fisht  differing  little  from  those  in  the  Euro- 
pean seas ;  tlie  pica,  a  large  and  dangerous  fiah  ;  and  many 
species  of  whales.  M.  de  Grandpre  enumerates  the  pike 
and  shark  tribe,  fishes  of  prey  which  wage  war  with  ineii> 
swallowing  both  blacks  and  whites  without  distinction. 
It  is  an  cri-or  to  suppose  that  the  negroes  of  the  coast  have 
the  talent  and  courage  to  oppose  the  shark  by  force* 
There  arc  eels,  of  excellent  quality,  carp*  sriuillone,  and 
other  fishes  proper  for  fond,  in  the  rivers  and  lakes. 

All  the  rivers  are  filled  with  crocodiles,  called  by  same  Reptikt. 
travellers  caimans ;  they  are  generally  twenty-five  feet 
long,  according  to  Cavazzi;*  there  are  some  also  which 
never  enter  the  water,  but  hunt  fowls,  sheep,  and  siic-goats. 
In  another  placef  however  ho  states,  that  there  are  liz- 
ards which  difier  very  little  from  crocodiles.  Cameleons 
are  found  in  great  numbers,  and  are  considered  very 
venomous.-f:  The  flying  lizard,  or  palm-rat,  a  pretty  little 
animal,  is  an  object  of  religious  worship;^  the  rich  pre- 
serve it  with  great  care,  and  exhibit  it  to  the  adoration  of 
the  people,  who  ofler  it  presents.  Frogs  and  toads  arc  of 
an  enormous  size. 

Monstrous  serpents  infest  these  inhospitable  coantrles.  DiffsiMi^ 
The  boa  or  hama,  in  length  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet,  semnw. 
and  five  in  (hickness,|{  darts  from  trees  upon  men  and 
animals,  swallowing  them  at  once,  and  in  its  turn  becomes 
a  prey  to  tlie  negroes,  who  attack  it  during  its  digestion, 
or  burn  it  by  setting  fire  to  the  woods  at  the  termination  of 
tho  rains.^  It  wages  an  interminable  war  against  the 
crocodiles.      The   bite  of    another  species  of   serpent   is 
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mortal  within  twerit^'-fuur  hours.  Travellers  wlio  arc  fund 
'  of  the  mai-vellous,  represent  it  as  blind,  and  describe  it 
~  with  two  heads;  they  mean  the  amphisbBtna. 

The  nuimba,  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh,  is  twenty  feet  long* 
and  very  nimble.  It  instinctively  rhasen  the  n'damba,  and 
devours  it  whole  and  alive.  This  last  is  only  an  ell  long* 
with  a  wide  and  flat  head  lilce  the  viper,  and  the  skin  beau- 
tifully spotted ;  its  poison  is  very  subtle.  The  n'bamU  is 
one  of  the  most  venomous;  is  with  difficulty  distinguished 
from  the  trees  tliemnelves,  the  trunks  of  which  it  entwines, 
lying  in  wait  fur  its  prey.  It  is  rejiorted  that  the  touch 
only  of  the  Unta.  a  variegated  viper,  is  followed  by  death, 
but  that  the  bite  of  tlie  animal  is  its  antidote.  The  country 
swarms  with  scorpions  and  centipedes;  the  former  often 
creep  inlo  houses  and  books.* 

The  Qeas,  bugs,  and  fiies  of  Europe,  arc  not  found  ia 
Guinea ;  there  are,  however,  gnats  and  mosquitoes  in 
abundance,!  which  form  one  of  the  plagues  of  the  country. 
The  sting  of  the  banxo.  of  the  same  size  as  our  gadfly,  is 
said  to  be  murtal.  Different  species  of  very  formidable 
ants  infest  both  men  and  animals.  Malefactors,  who  are 
sometimes  bound  and  exposed  to  them,  are  consumed  to 
the  bones  in  one  day.  The  inaotuli  or  insongongi,  enter 
the  trunk  of  elephants,  and  cause  them  to  die  in  extreme 
madness.  The  sting  of  the  itc^-ent,  which  are  a  black  and 
very  large  species,  produces  violent  pains  for  some  hours. 
The  salale  (termes),  small,  round,  red,  and  white,  are  the 
most  dangerous ;  they  insinuate  themselves  every  where, 
and  destroy  linen,  merchandize,  furniture,  and  even  houses, 
the  wood  work  of  which  they  hollow  out,  leaving  nothing 
but  an  external  shell.  According  to  GrandpiT.t  they  have 
tbe  instinct  to  fill  up  with  clay  the  stakes  which  support  (ho 
faousos,  to  prevent  their  fall.  Firo  alone,  and  marble,  can 
resist  their  devouring  teeth  ;  but  furniture  may  be  secured 
by  placing  tbe  feet  in  pans  of  water. 
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In  a  country  si»  infesti^d  villi  noisome  anil  destructive 
innccts,  it  la  pleasant  to  kuuw  that  one,  at  leastf  of  can-  ' 
siilerable  utility  exists ;  it  is  a  scarab»eus,  of  the  size  of  a  " 
cockchafer,  which  contributes  essentially  to  the  salubrity 
of  the  atmosplieir,  by  making  deep  holes,  and  burying  in 
tlicm  all  impure  and  corruptible  matters  under  ground;  it  is 
tlie  more  valuable  in  consequence  of  its  wonderful  fecnn- 
dity.  Numberless  swarms  of  bees  wander  in  the  forests, 
occupying  the  boilows  of  trees, — and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  drive  them  away  by  lighting  fires  under  them,  and  thus 
take  their  lioney.  Grasshoppers  are  esteemed  as  food  by 
the  natives,  and  are  not  despised  even  by  Europeans. 

The  ostrich  and  peacock  are  esteemed  by  tlie  negroes.*  Bi 
In  Angola,  the  king  has  reserved  the  sole  privilege  of 
keeping  peacocks.}  There  are  both  brown  and  red  par- 
tridges, which  have  the  peculiarity  of  jwrching  npon  trees. 
The  tiuail,  pheasant,  thrush,  the  widow  and  cardinal  birds, 
are  found  in  abundance.  The  cuckoo  differs  from  ours  in 
its  note-t  The  Cuculus  imlicator,  fonnd  in  every  part  of 
the  torrid  zone,  here  bears  the  name  «f  sengo.  The  par- 
i-ot  varies  much  as  to  size,  colour,  and  voice.§  Very  dif- 
ferent to  those  we  see  in  cages,  strong,  nimble,  and  bold, 
they  fly  with  gi-eat  rapidity,  and  are  very  formidable  to 
other  birds,  which  they  attack,  and  lacerate  most  unmerci- 
fully in  the  combat. 

The  difTerent  species  of  turtle  doves,  pigeons,  fowls, 
ducks,  and  geese  of  this  country  are  not  well  distinguished. 
The  idle  disposition  of  the  natives  has  never  thought  of 
profiting  by  the  use  of  the  eggs  of  fowls  in  domestic 
economy.  The  hen,  left  to  herself,  deposits  her  eggs 
where  she  pleases,  and  runs  undisturbed  about  the  lields 
with  her  chickens  in  search  of  food.  Among  the  fisher 
birds,  is  the  pelican,  the  pulHn.  and  gulls  of  every  variety. 
The  skin  of  the  pelican,  applied  tu  the  stomach,  is  said  to 
restore  its  vigour. 

*  Zuccliclll,  p.  38B 1  Latril,  1.  IG'I.  f  Lnpen,  p.  33L 
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It   is  astonishing  to  behold   the  immense   number  of 
eaglesy  Toltures,  falcons,  hawks,  and  other  birds  of  prey, 
— — — *"  which  hover  over  the  woods  when  set  on  fire  by  the  negroes, 
and  snatch  from  the  midst  of  the  flames  quadrupeds  and 
serpents  half  roasted.    According  to  the  report  of  travel- 
lers, who  have  given  a  very  superficial  account  of  birds,  the 
number  of  owls,  screech  owls,  and  bats,  is  also  very  con- 
4  siderable. 
Ciaadru-        Among  the  quadrupeds,   the  hippopotamus  affords  the 
^'*        negroes  an  agreeable  disli ;  whicli,  on  meagre  days,  is  not 
unacceptable  to  Europeans.*    The  wild  boar  (en^ti^t,)  of 
which  there   are    several   varieties,   is   a^ourge  to  the 
country.    The  hog,  introduced  by  the  Portuguese,  is  less 
remarkable  for  its  size  than  for  the  goodness  of  its  flesh. 
The  blacks  rear  a  few  guinea-pigs.    The  use  of  the  horse, 
the  ass,  and  the  mule  is  a   nullity  to  the  negro  who  dares 
not  even  venture  to  mount  them.    Whether  negroes  or  Por- 
tuguese, the  inhabitants  find  it    preferable  to  be  carried 
about  in  hammocks. 

According  .to  Lopez  and  Battel,  there  is  not  a  single 
horse  to  be  found  throughout  the  whole  of  Congo.  A 
missionary  declares  that  he  had  seen  one  only.f  Those 
which  Europeans  had  imported  to  multiply  the  species 
were  either  devoured  by  wild  beasts  or  by  the  negroes, 
who  like  their  flesh.  The  zebra  is  not  rare  in  Congo,  in 
Benguela  and  Loango.:|:  The  negroes  hunt  it  for  food, 
and  sell  its  skin  to  Europeans.  Herds  of  two  or  three 
hundred  buffaloes  are  often  seen,  which  appear  to  be  of  the 
same  species  with  those  of  the  Cape.  The  hunt  is  danger- 
ous. They  are  continually  at  war  with  the  lion,  the 
panther,  and  the  leopard.  Oxen  do  not  labour ;  the  negroes 
do  not  attend  to  them,  and  most  of  the  cows  left  by  ships 
at  their  departure  perish.  Sheep  bi*ouglit  from  £uh)po 
are  diminished  in  size,  and  their  wool  has  become  changed 
into  a  short  hair ;  but  they  are  very  prolific. 

"^  Labat,  I.  p.  193—197.     Battel,  p.  984.    Zucclielli,  p.  14J. 
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Roebucks,  wild  goats,  gazelles,  or  antelnpcs,  in  great  """^ 
numbers  arc  to  be  found  in  tbosc  parts  of  tlie  country  wlitcli  *•*"'■ 
arc  near  water.  Tlic  size  of  tlie  empolansa  or  impolatim*  " 
13  er)ual  to  iho  ox :  he  carries  Iiis  neck  upright,  and  bis  head 
erect;  his  horns,  tliree  palms  in  length,  crooked,  knotly, 
and  terminating  in  points,  are  made  into  wind  instruments. 
Naturalists  must  decide  whether  (bis  is  not  tlie  rmpoptm 
or  elk  of  the  Cape.|  Cavazzi  distinguishes  it  from  the 
imparguas,  which  he  compares  to  wild  mules;  its  flesh  is 
eaten.  The  smallest  species  of  gazelle  is  called  n^sosi. 
Lopez  is  the  only  traveller  who  mentions  rabbits,  marlins, 
ami  sables.  M.  de  Grandpr^  adds  hai-cs,  but  the  civet 
{Viverra  xibetha)  is  here  indigenous;  the  Portugocse,  on 
their  arrival,  found  some  domesticated.  Dogs  rove  inCi 
troops,  and  only  utter  a  mournful  howl;  even  those  tbat„j, 
are  brought  from  Europe  soon  lose  their  power  of  smelling 
and  barking4  The  wolves,  whoso  flesh  affords  a  meal  to  the 
negro,  are  their  implacable  enemies.  These  wolves  or 
rather  jackalls,  are  very  fond  of  palm  oil,  and  have  a  quick 
scent  Too  cowardly  to  attack  men  on  the  highway,  tliey 
enter  by  troops  into  bouses  by  night,  and  seize  them  while 
asleep.  Their  liideous  cries  in  the  deserts,  spread  terror 
among  the  caravans,  who  consider  them  as  infallible  pre- 
sages of  death.  Zucchelli  speaks  of  them  under  the  name 
of  mebbie,  wild  dogs,  and  distinguishes  them  very  precise- 
ly from  wolves.^  Another  species  of  wild-dug,  with  spot- 
ted skin,  is  also  mentioned.  These  attack  with  fury  Docks 
of  sheep,  goats,  the  largest  cattle,  and  even  wild  beasts; 
they  are  probably  hyxnas.  TJie  ravages  occasioned  by 
leopards  and  panthers,  called  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try engoi,  are  not  less  considerable.  There  appear  to  be 
two  species  of  engoi ;  the  one  possesses  the  open  country, 
the  other  the  forest:  the  latter  is  the  most  formidable,  from 

*  Lapei,  p.  31.     BailBl,  p.  872.     Labal  et  CavMii,  I.  |i.  96— ItO. 

♦  Zlmnnrrniann,  HiH.  do  I'Honime,  II.  p.  109.     (In  Gemian.) 
\   Baud,  psg«(  9SZ  Bi  am.     Ubal,  I.  p,  168. 
[  Zucchelli,  p.  393.    Labai,  I.  p.  ICT. 
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its  suililcn  tri'uptiaiis  into  inhabited  districts.     The  n^iofi 
Hnd  tlie  gingi,  resemble  in  some  degree  the  wild-cat  and  the 
~  tiger-cat.*  ' 

iMunkaji.  I'lie  vai'jcty  of  monkcys  which  aport  upon  the  highest 
trecH  is  so  great,  that  travellers  have  despaired  of  being 
able  tu  reduce  tliem  to  a  catalogue.  They  abound  parti- 
cularly ill  the  environs  of  the  river  Zaire.  Europeans  arc 
pai'ticularly  partial  to  a  small  monkey,  with  a  long  tail 
and  blue  face,  remarkable  for  its  great  gentleness  and  do- 
tilily. 
o(  The  largest  monkey  of  Guinea,  called  chimpanxee,  or 
'  kimpe%ey,  in  the  country,!  V'^gOt  or  cujoes,  by  the  travel- 
ler Battel,^  and  by  natnralists,  •Stmta  troglodytes,  is  not 
found  far  from  tlie  equator.^  Its  height  is  four  feet,  and 
there  is  no  appearance  of  a  tail.  M.  de  Grandpre  has 
bad  an  opportunity  of  admiring  the  understanding,  if  not 
the  mind,  of  a  female,  which  was  subject  to  the  same  pecu- 
liar complaints  as  women.  This  animal  had  learned  to 
licnt  the  oven :  it  was  particularly  careful  that  no  coal 
ehuuld  escape,  and  set  fire  to  the  vessel ;  perfectly  under- 
stftod  when  the  oven  was  sulliriently  heated,  and  never 
failed  to  apprize  the  baker  of  this  circumstance ;  and  he, 
in  his  turn,  entiiely  confided  in  it,  hastening  to  bring  bis 
shovel  as  soon  as  the  animal  came  to  fetch  him,  without 
ever  being  led  into  an  error  by  his  informant.  When  they 
turned  the  capstan,  it  endeavoured  to  assist  with  all  its 
power,  like  a  sailor.  When  the  sails  were  loosened  for  de- 
parture it  mounted,  of  its  own  accord,  the  yards  with  the 
sailors,  who  treated  it  us  one  of  their  own  crew,.  It  would 
have  taken  charge  of  the  main-sail,  a  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  service,  if  the  sailor  who  was  destined  to  that 
particular  post  iiad  not  refused  to  give  it  up.  It  belaced 
the  shrouds  as  well  as  any  sailor;  and  observing  how  the 
end  of  the  rope  was  fastened  to  prevent  its  hanging,  it  did 
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Ik  ^q  to  tbat  of  which  it  liad  possession.  Finding  its  book 
hand  caught,  and  hehl  fast,  it  Jisengageil  it  without  crying,  ^^"' 
or  altering  its  features ;  and  when  the  business  was  over,  it 
showed  its  superior  agility  over  the  other  sailors,  by  pass- 
ing them,  and  descending  in  an  instant.  This  animal  died 
on  tlic  passage,  owing  to  the  brutal  treatment  of  the  second 
mate.  It  bore  this  cruel  usage  with  the  greatest  resigna- 
tion, raising  its  hands  in  a  suppliant  manner,  to  implore  a 
remission  of  the  stripes  they  were  inflicting.  B'rom  that 
moment,  it  refused  to  eat,  and  died  of  hunger  and  suffering, 
on  the  firth  day,  as  much  regretted  as  any  one  of  the  crew 
would  have  been. 

The  ancients  appear  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
this  monkey.*  It  generally  walks  upright,  supported  by  tho 
branch  of  a  tree,  after  the  manner  of  walking  with  a  stick. 
The  negroes  dread  it,  and  not  without  reason,  for  it  treats 
them  harshly  whenever  they  meet.  If  credit  may  be  given 
to  more  than  one  missionary,!  "  connexion  between  these 
satyrs  and  negresses,  to  whom  they  appear  singularly  par- 
tial, has  really  produced  species  of  monsters. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  a  chorographic  sketch  of  Cbi 
the  countries,  the  physical  condition  of  which  we  have^,^'' 
above  described ;  at  iirst  confining  ourselves  to  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  sea-coast,  and  to  those  of  the  in- 
terior politically  connected  with  them,  whose  limits  are 
tolerably  well  ascertained  ;  though,  with  respect  to  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  the  whole  coast.  Captain  Tuckcy  has 
discovered  that  a  considerable  error  has  prevailed.  From 
Cape  Lopez  to  Cape  Padron,  it  has  been  laid  down  a  degree 
farther  to  the  westward  than  its  true  situation.  From  Cape 
Lopez  to  the  bay  of  Saint  Catherine,  a  port  seldom  visited, 
the  coast  is  very  little  known,  and  apjieara  to  consist  of  low 
land,  covered  with  trees.  The  natives  are  in  a  miserable 
condition,  and  considered  treacherous.  Their  chief  acknow- 
ledges the  sovereignty  of  Loango.    The  river  8ette  waters 

■  «U»n,  XVI.  p.  IS.     GbIbii,  Adm.  anal.  I.  p.  S.  and  VI.  p.  I. 
-  T-opsi,  n.  32.     Labat.  I.  p.  174. 
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a  country  from  wliicli  red-wood  lias  been  exported;  aX 
present,  however,  it  is  not  frcqucntetl.  At  the  mouth  ol 
"the  great  river  Banna,*  13  the  bny  oT  Matjomba,  wliern 
tliero  [9  rather  moro  commerce ;  tlio  inhabitanta  are  more 
civil,  hospitable,  and  intelligent,  than  those  of  the  other 
states;  they  procure  the  greater  part  of  the  ivory  .sold  in 
the  neighbouring  ports  ;  tiiey  can  work  in  coppor,  and  are 
ncquaintcd  with  the  gum-tree;  but  it  is  not  true  that  the 
mountains  of  ^(ii/ontba  contain  gold:  in  that  case,  the  na- 
*tivc3  would  have  worked  the  mines.  Their  rhirfs  are  sub- 
ordinate to  the  kingdom  of  Loango,  which  extends  about 
fifty  marine  leagues  from  north  to  south,  and  sixty  froin 
cast  to  west ;  but  it  contains,  with  its  dopcndcncies,  at 
most  only  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  so  grcatlji 
tias  the  slave-trade  drained  its  population.)  The  countrjF 
round  the  bay  of  Loango,  exhibits  mountains  of  a  re^ 
colour,  tolerably  steep,  and  covered  with  palms.  The  city 
of  Bouali,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Banzii- Loango,  thq 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  situated  about  a  league  from  tha 
coast,  in  a  large  and  fertile  plain,  has  long,  straight,  and 
clean  streets,^  and  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  tolerably 
industrious.^  It  has  an  agreeable  appearance,  on  account 
of  the  palms  and  pisang»  nhicli  shade  and  cover  tlte  ad- 
joining country.  The  water  is  excellent;  but  the  harbour 
is  not  sufficiently  deep  for  large  vessels,  and  its  entrance  is 
obstructed  by  rocks.  There  is  here  a  trade  for  fine  stuS"^ 
manufactured  in  the  city,  from  leaves.  Provisions,  fowls, 
fisli,  oils,  wines,  corn,  ivory,  copper  and  dye-wood,  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Brazil;  and,  it  is  to  bo  remarked,  that 
the  negroes  of  Loango  arc  not  very  nice  with  regard  to  ths 
merchandize  imported,  and  readily  take  what  would  be  re- 
fuse in  other  places.  But  the  natives,  from  policy,  and 
perhaps  by  means  of  poison,  which  they  well  know  liow  to 
acTminister,  have  given  their  country  the  reputation  o(  being 
extremely  unhealthy,  which  has  prevented  Europeans  frofi 

■  Bai'«I,  p.  931. 
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cstablisliing  themselves  there,  or  even  from  sleeping  on  book 
ehorc.  The  slaves  brought  to  this  ninrkct  are  Trom  Ma-  ^-^i^- 
yomba,  Quihangua,  or  Montequessa:  tlic  Mayomhns  aro 
inferior  in  quality,  hut  most  numerous:  the  Quibangiias 
belong  to  a  small  iliNtrict  in  the  interior;  they  are  the 
finest  negroes,  well  made,  very  black,  with  a  pleasing 
countenaiTC ;  their  teeth  are  particularly  beautiful :  the 
Montequas  are  well  made,  but  spoil  (heir  teeth  by  filing, 
with  a  view  of  rrnderiiig  them  pointed;  they  also  make 
long  marks  upon  both  cheeks,  and  sometimes  on  the 
body.* 

A  fact  worthy  the  attention  of  travellers,  is,  that,  ac-BUds 
cording  to  Olilen<lorp,|  tlie  kingdom  of  Loango  contains 
blaek  Jews,  scattered  throngliout  tlie  country;  they  ara 
despised  by  the  negroes,  who  do  not  even  deign  to  eat 
with  them;  they  are  occupied  in  trade,  and  keep  the  sab- 
bath so  strictly  that  they  do  not  even  converse  on  that  day: 
they  have  a  separate  burying  ground,  very  far  from  any 
habitation.  The  tombs  are  constructed  witli  masonry,  and 
ornamented  with  Hebrew  inscriptions;  the  singularity  of 
which  excites  the  laughter  of  the  negroes,  who  discern  in 
them  only  serpents,  lizards,  and  other  reptiles.  M.  Elirr- 
mann,  finding  it  impossible  to  explain  the  origin  of  these 
Jews,  doubts  the  reality  of  the  fact;  Buscliing,  however, 
Mic.haelis,  and  Zimmermaiin,  do  not  hesitate  tn  admit  their 
existence;  Bruns  considers  them  the  descendants  of  the 
Falashcs  of  Uabesch,  or  Abyssinia,  and  Sprengel  wishes 
them  to  bo  considered  as  the  descendants  of  I'ortuguese 
Jews,  who,  having  quitted  their  country,  are  no  longer 
afraid  to  profess  openly  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 
Five  leagues  to  the  north  of  Loango  is  ^uilonga,  a  river 
of  very  difficult  access,  whither  trading  vessels  sometime^ 
go- 

The  kingdom   of  Cacongo,  by  sailors   generally   called  King^iom 
Malemba,  from  the  principal  port  situated  about  sixteen '''^'^"'"'^'* 
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leagues  soiitli  of  Loango,  is  famoua  for  the  excellent  slaves 
formerly  obtained  there;   it   abounds   in  fruits   and  vege- 

""  tables,  kids,  pigs,  game,  and  fish.*  The  king  dines  alona 
in  public,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  suite;  but,  as  soon  aa 
lie  prepares  to  drink  some  palm  wine,  every  one  present  is 
iibliged  to  prostrate  himself  on  the  ground,  lest  the  king 
should  die  if  any  one  of  his  subjects  should  witness  liis  drink- 
ing-t  While  sitting  in  the  quality  of  judge,  form  requires 
that  every  judgment  given  should  he  followed  by  a  draught 
of  wine,  with  a  view  of  refreshing  his  majesty.  ICtngde, 
the  capital  of  the  country,  is  about  thirty  leagues  from  tho 
coast ;  it  consists  of  several  thousand  huts,  over  nbich  palm 
and  other  trees  wave  their  verdant  heads. 

The  bay  of  Cabinda,  situated  five  short  leagues  to  the 

y.  south  of  Malonba,  often  gives  its  name  to  the  kingdom  of 
^'Goyo,  otherwise  En-Goy  or  Goy.  It  is  a  very  fine  harbour, 
called  the  Paradise  of  the  Coast,  and  the  most  agreeable  si- 
tuation of  all  the  surrounding  country.:}:  The  sea  is  always 
smooth,  and  debarkation  very  easy.  Tito  Portuguese  after 
having,  at  dilferent  periods,  endeavoured  to  establish  th!;m- 
sclvcs  here,  made  a  last  attempt  during  the  American  war, 
and  opposed  by  force  tlie  first  vessels  which  came  to  trade 
at  this  port,  after  tho  peace  of  17B3.  The  French  govern- 
ment sent  an  expedition  commanded  by  M.  do  Marigny,  who 
destroyed  the  fort  and  made  the  trade  free.  The  country,  in 
general,  is  very  fine,  extremely  fertile,  and  contains  many- 
beautiful  sjKils.  Tlie  capital  is  at  a  distance  of  two  days, 
journey  in  the  interior. 

The  trade  of  this  part  of  the  country  consists  of  Congos, 
Sognies,  and  Mondongos,  whom  the  blacks  call  Mundongo- 
nese.^  The  Sognies  are  generally  cop  per- coloured,  large, 
and  tolerably  well  made.  The  Moudongoncse  are  both 
handsome  and  of  good  dispositions;  but  they  are  accustom- 
ed, like  the  Montegnese,  to  whom  they  are  neighbours,  to 
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Tut  their  faces  so  as  (o  make  iRPge  scars ;  their  tcetlt  also  book 
are  nit  fileJ.  Tlicy  lifccwiae  score  tlieii-  Urcnsts  in  varimis  i-xix. 
sj'mmetrical  forms,  allow  tlio  skin  to  swell  before  it  heals, 
that  it  at.iy  be  raiseil  above  the  edges  of  the  wounilt  and 
thus  form  a  sort  of  embroidery  of  which  they  are  very  vain. 
The  women  also  lacerate  their  neck  unmercifully  for  tlie 
sake  of  this  snppnsed  beauty.  They  have  besides,  the  folly 
to  iiiftict  three  large  wounds  on  the  belly,  and  to  make  the 
skin  swcD.so  that  three  large  transverse  protuberances  may 
be  formed  tipon  this  region.  They  never  cease  to  cut  and  to 
Ileal  the  wound  alternately,  until  it  has  acquired  the  extent 
desired.  Many  blacks,  chiefly  among  tha  Mondongos,  are 
circumcised,  but  tbey  do  not  appear  to  attach  to  it  any  reli- 
gious idea. 

After  crossing  the  Zaire,  you  immediately  enter  the  king-  Kingdo 
dom  of  Congo,  bounded  on  the  south  by  tbo  river  Danda,  by 
sandy  deserts  and  the  lofty  mountains  of  Angola,  on  the 
east,  by  the  countries  almost  unknown  of  Fungeno  and  Ma- 
tamba,  by  the  monntains  of  the  Sun,  and  the  rivers  Co- 
anzft  and  Barbcli,*  which  appears  to  be  the  principal  branch 
of  the  Zaire.  Many  pleasant  islands  arise  from  the  bed  oC 
the  Zaire. 

It  overflows  during  the  rainy  season,  and  fertilizes  the 
adjoining  country  ;  nevertheless,  far  from  frequenting  it, 
ships  avoid  it  on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  aii- 
and  water.  Tuckcy  found  its  risings  to  take  place  both  in 
the  wet  and  dry  season,  commonly  to  twelve  feet  of  elevation 
in  the  wet,  and  seven  feet  in  the  dry  season.  From  the  lat- 
ter increase,  be  considered  the  northern  origin  of  the  Zaire 
as  demonstrated,!  Going  towards  the  south  is  the  river 
Jmfiris.  where  there  is  a  small  road.  The  port  itself,  with- 
in a  bank  of  sand,  can  only  receive  two  vessels.:):  The  river 
Jffapoula  is  still  farther  to  the  south.  Vessels  do  not  go 
thither,  on  account  of  the  exactions  of  the  Portuguese, 
whose  last  stations  are  found  in  this  neighbourhood. 
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Tiic  coiinh-y  of  Congo  is  extremely  Tcrtilc,  and  piodiices 
two  crops  williin  llio  year,  llie  one  during  the  month  of  April, 

""  and  tlio  otlier  in  December.*  UchhIfs  palm  trees,  wliicli  are 
very  fine,  tlici-e  arc  forests  of  jasmine,  and  wild  cinnamon 
tt-eca  in  great  numbers.  Hogs,  sheep,  birds,  fowls,  Csh,  and 
the  tortoise,  are  in  abundance. 

The  Portuguese,  whose  missionaries  have  been  active  since 
1482,  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  inhabitants  of  Congo, 
have  Bucceeded  in.  bringing  this  kingdom  under  their  sove- 
reignty; but  whether  owing  to  weakness  or  negligence,  they 
leave  it  a  prey  to  intestine  revolutions.  In  order  to  fami- 
liarize the  negroes  with  the  forms  of  European  civilization, 
they  have  made  the  nobles  adopt,  instead  of  the  eminent 
title  of  mani  or  seigncur.f  the  titles  of  duke,  count,  and 
marquis,  and  have  divided  the  kingdom  into  six  provinces, 
viz.  Sogno,  Pemha,  Batta,  Pango,  Bamba,  and  Santli. 
Sometimes  they  reckon  only  five:  San  Salvador,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  king;  Bamlii,  Sandi,Pcmba,  and  Sogno.  Bam- 
ba and  Sandi  are  dutchics,  Sogno,  a  county,  and  Pemba,  a 
marquisate.  Each  of  these  provinces  has  a  banza,  or  resi- 
dence for  the  cliief.j: 

,  The  capital  of  Congo,  called  by  the  Portuguese  St.  Sal- 
vador, forms,  with  its  precincts,  a  particular  district,  under 
the  immediate  government  of  the  king,  and  is  bounded  by 
Sogno,  Sandi,  and  Pcmba.  It  is  situated  very  far  in  the  in- 
terior, upon  a  high  mountain  containing  mines  of  iron.  Its 
position  is  extolled  as  one  of  the  most  healthy  in  the 
world.^ 

Its  streets  are  wide,  with  many  squares  symmetrically 
planted  with  palm  trees,  whoso  perpetual  verdure  forms  a 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  whiteness  of  the  houses,  which 
nro  washed  with  lime  both  within  and  without.  Its 
population  is  subject  to  great  variation,  in  consequence  of 
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IIjc  i-cvolutionai-y  tumults  whicit  nre  inseparable  (I'om  the  book 
accession  of  a  new  king.  At  (he  beginning  of  the  latli  i-"ix. 
century,  when  Zncchelli  visited  the  city,  it  presented  aheap 
of  ruins.*  On  the  summit  of  the  mountain  there  is  a  fortt 
whicti  was  built  by  tlie  Portugupsn  soon  after  their  arrival, 
and  which  now  encloses  the  king's  pRlacc  with  its  depend- 
encies. There  arc  etill  some  remains  of  churchtis  formerly 
built  by  them.  The  dispersed  Europeans,  estimated  at 
forty  thousand  persons,  have  esl»blislie(l  themselves  in 
other  situations,  diffusing  among  the  natives  necessary  and 
useful  arts. 

The  province  of  Sogno  or  Snnho,  to  the  west  of  St.  Province  of 
Salvador,  bi^tween  the  Zaire,  Amhriz,  and  the  sea,  is  a^^"°* 
sandy  and  dry  soil,  very  favourable,  however,  to  the  growth 
of  palms.  It  has  good  salt  pits  along  tlii^  sea-sborc,  whicli 
are  very  productive  to  its  prince.  Times  of  scarcity, 
which  frefjuently  occur,  do  not  iltminish  the  natural  gaiety 
of  the  inhabitants.  This  scarcity,  joined  to  a  superabun- 
dant population,  has  forced  many  to  <|uit  the  country  ^nd 
to  establish  themselves  in  Cacungo,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Zaire.  M.  De  Grandpre  describes  them  as  quarrel- 
some, morose,  cunning,  and  cowardly;  one  thing  may  be 
considered  as  certain,  that  they  are  very  ill-disposed  to- 
wards Europeans  of  every  tlescription.f 

Bamba,  also  situated  on  the  coast,  lies  between  the  rivers  Pravin»D( 
Ambriz  and  Liiz,  to  the  south  of  Sogno,  and  east  of  Poinba.  '''"°''"' 
is  one  of  the  great  and  fertile  provinres  of  the  kingdom.     It 
has  large  salt  pits,  and  fisheries  of  cowries.)     Its  moun- 
tains, rich  in  metals,  extend  as  far  as  Angola.^ 

The  province  of  Peinba,  situated  in  the  centre  of  thePrormeaor 
empire,  is  watered  and  fertilized  by  the  rivers  Lelunda, 
Kai,  and  Ambriz.  Its  proximity  to  the  capital  gives  a 
stimulus  to  activity  and  industry,  and  renders  the  inhabit- 
ants secure  from  those  persecutions  to  which  the  other  pro- 
vinces are  subject  from  ilieir  governors. 
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Salta,  situated  to  tiie  cast  of  Fctnba,  and  north  of  tlio 
burning  mountains,  is  ot  considerable  extent.     It  is  assert- 

~  eil  that  the  inhabitants  getiorally  railed  Mosombi.*  have, 
from  (he  nafttrni  gooilness  of  Iheti-  dtspnqitiixi,  itd»|ited  the 
Christian  religion  wit'i  more  zeal  than  nil  the  otiipr  Con- 
gas. Neverthelp'i'4,  atid  ]irnbal>ly  an  arrount  of  tlipse  sen- 
timents, tbcy  atr  generally  at  war  ii-itb  the  neighbouring 
districts  par  lieu  lurl.v  with  the  roimidithte  Gi»ga<).  Their 
governor,  however,  has  the  sole  permlssi'in  of  maintaining 
soldiers  taken  from  among  the  natives,  while  all  the  otber 
governors  of  provinces  are  compelled  to  employ  the  Por- 
tuguese tmops.j  Tho  Mosombi  can  raise  from  sixt;  to 
eighty  thousand  men. 

of  The  province  of  Panga.  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Batta.  on  the  south  by  flembo,  and  the  mountains  of  the 
Sun,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Barbeli,  and  on  the  north  by 
Sandi. 

of  Sandi.  to  the  north-east  of  St.  Salvador,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Hver  Zaire,  on  the  south-east  by  tho  pro-^ 
vinces  of  Batta  and  Fanga,  on  the  north-east  by  the  king- 
dom of  Macaco  and  the  Crystalline  hills,  at  tho  fool  of 
which  the  Banroar  empties  itHelf  into  the  Zaire.  The 
country  is  well  watered  and  rich  in  metals,  particularly 
iron.  The  mountains  to  the  north  of  the  Zaire,  near  the 
great  water-fall,  wlicre  the  Dukes  of  Sundi  exercise  a  pre- 
carious authority,  contain  mines  of  yellow  copper,  which 
is  sold  at  Loanda.  The  tranquillity  of  this  province  ia 
fretjuently  disturbed  by  the  insubordination  of  the  district 
chiefs,  who  revolt  against  the  Ditke.  The  Giagas  and 
other  savage  tribes,  by  their  fieqncnt  inniads,  keep  up  the 
ferocity  of  their  habits.  Merchants,  however,  rarry  on  a 
profitable  trade  by  bringing  salt,  cowries  as  well  as  Indian 
and  European  guods,  in  exchange  for  ivory,  skins,  and 
stuffs. 

Besides  these  six   pi-ovinces,    there   arc  others  more  or 

■  leas  important,  viz.  Zuiona,  Zuia-JUaxondo,  JV'Damba,  JV"- 
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A'iMsu,  JV'Selifl,  Jirea,  Mombo,  JV^Zolo,  J^'Zanga,  JOarsin-    »<«« 
ga,  Mortondo,  these  are  in  a  great  measure  uncultivated,  de-    ^'*'*" 
sorted,  or  r>cciipieil  by  savage  nations,  wlio  lead  a  wander-  " 
iug  life  in  the  midst  of  forests,  or  in  tho  narrow  passes  of  ^^ 

inacressible  mountains.  ^H 

The  province  of  Orando,  on  the  confines  of  Angola,  was  ^H 

fomierly  subject  ti»  the  King  of  Congo,  hul  the  chiefs  have  ^H 

witlidrawn  Iheraselves  frnm  the  ni^rhcirity  of  their  lawful 
sovereign,  lo  jifare  themselves  under  the  pr<it<'('lion  of  the 
Portuguese,  who  honour  them  with  the  title  nf  Duke.  Tho 
Bombi  have  also  been  influenced  by  this  example  and  by  Ibe 
arts  of  the  missionaries. 

The  iliiferent  meanings  attached  to  the  name  of  ^ngotot  Kingi!om 
have  caused  sameicanfusion  in  the  accounts  of  travellers  in"  *"£"'■- 
Low  Guinea.  This  name  is  frequently  given  to  the  country 
situated  between  Cape  Lopez  Gronsaho  ami  St.  Philip  de 
Benguela,  viz.,  from  10°  44  to  12°  14'  of  southern  latitude. 
The  Portuguese,  however,  ever  jealous  of  theii-  colony  Loan- 
da-San-Paolo,  do  not  readily  allow  access  to  strangers,  who, 
consequently,  scarcely  advance  towards  the  south  beyond 
Ambriz  in  7°  ^0'  uf  latitude;  it  is  the  coast  therefore,  from 
this  port  to  Cape  Lo|>ez.  to  which  the  name  of  Angola  is 
generally  given  in  commerce.* 

The  kingdom  of  Dongo,  Angola,  or  N'Gula,  of  geogra- 
|ifaers,  i^  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Dunda,  on  the 
cast  by  Matcmba,  on  the  south  by  Benguela,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  sea.  Before  its  conque,st  bj  the  Portuguese, 
its  boundaries  extended  from  S°  30  to  16°  of  south  lati- 
tude, t  It  is  a  very  mountainous  country,  and  little  culti-phyeicai 
vated.  From  May  to  the  end  of  October,  no  rain  falls."'"'  P"!'"'- 
Its  dry  and  stony  mountains  liave  no  springs;  fresh  water 
therefore  is  very  scarce.  The  idea  of  making  cisterns  is 
beyond  the  narrow  understandings  of  the  natives;  the  in- 
dustry of  the  more  provident  among  them,  is  confined  to 
the  boring  of  troughs  in  the  tiunks  uf  trees  in  which  they 
B  rain-water.     The  Portuguese  having  been  unable 
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to  conroi't  these  people  to  Christianity,  to  content  tUcmsehes 
with  enrolling  them  lor  military  service.  The  garrisons 
'  of  the  greater  number  of  their  forts  consist  of  Angolcse, 
whomi  however,  they  do  not  instruct  in  the  nse  of  fire-arms. 
With  the  view  of  attarhing  tlieio.  they  have  givtn  to  the  na- 
tives some  privileges*  the  most  impurtant  of  whirli  is.  the 
appointment  «f  their  governoPM  or  vireroys.  Salt,  was,  and 
lioney.  are  the  principal  jirofluctionN  of  the  country. 

fjifitamn  holiU  tlie  first  rank  niitong  its  provinces.  It  ia 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  CoiinKa,  a  ritpid  and  deep  river,' 
wliich  vessels  may  asct- iid  to  the  extent  of  forty  leagues.  It 
abounds  nith  the  hippopotamus.  Sumbi,  the  second  pro- 
vince, is  watered  by  the  rivers  Nice,  Caiba,  and  Catacom- 
bole.  Fine  pasture  grounds  are  seen  occupied  by  serpents* 
and  wild  beasts.  Some  inlands,  situated  at  ihv  mouth  of  the 
Catacoinbole,  arc  ciiltivivted  and  populous.  They  breed  nu- 
nerons  herds  of  horned  cattle.* 

From  the  north,  along  the  coast  of  Angola,  we  arrive  at 
the  city  of  lA>anda-San-Pado,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese 
settlements  in  the  west  of  Africa.  It  is  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  gulf,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bengo,  and 
has  »  good  fort,  defended  by  batteries  and  by  a  garrison  of 
malefactors.  The  city  is  built  partly  upon  the  sea-shore, 
and  partly  on  an  eminence  which  command*]  the  country. 
Begular  sea-breezes  moderate  the  summer  lieats.  Accord- 
ing to  Raynal,  its  population  is  from  seven  to  eight  hun- 
dred whites,  and  three  thoiiiand  negnies  or  free  mulattoes. 
More  ancient  and  probable  accounts,  eutimale  the  number 
of  whites  and  free  men  ot  colour  at  three  thousand,  witli- 
out  determining  tlte  nitmber  of  black  slaves,  wtio  form  the 
principal  wealth  of  the  inhabitants;  one  proprietor  often 
has  more  than  a  hundred  in  his  serv  ice.  Almost  every  slave 
understanding  some  tr:idc,  they  Mork  f>ir  tbe  jtrofit  of  their 
masters-t  There  is  a  tribunal  of  the  iriijuisition,  a  bishop, 
many  convents,  and  churches  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
the  devout  Portuguese.     Nothing  can  equal  the  magoiR- 
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renco  with  wliicli  tlic  snints*  days  are  celebrated.    The  rich    ' 
inhabitants  have  built  i^lpgaut  country  houses  on  the  banks 
of  the  Coanzft,  the  Bengo.  and  the  Dnnda,  which  diversiTy  " 
the  prospect  over  a  circuniterenre  uf  forty  leagues. 

The  island  ot  Lonmla  ^belters  Ihe  port,  and  supplies  tho 
city  with  g'lod  water.  It  is  rt-ndured  remarkable,  by  the 
lino  brown,  brilliant,  and  much  esteemed  cowries,  which  are 
here  Gshed  at  the  expense  nT  the  king  of  Pui-tugal.  In  other 
respects  the  suspicious  jealousy  of  the  Portuguese  conceals, 
under  an  impenetrable  veil,  the  commerce  and  industry  of 
this  place.  It  appears  from  po'^itiie  data,  IbatLoando  corn- 
municates  by  land  with  Mozambique,  by  means  of  caravans, 
which  coast  along  the  river  Zainbesa.* 

Benguela,  although  equally  subject  to  the  Portuguese  go-  Ki 
vcrnmcnt,  has  retained  the  title  of  kingdom,  and  some  in-j'g 
significant  privileges.  It  extends  from  the  rivers  Cubegi 
and  Coanza,  as  far  as  cape  Negro.  Its  eastern  limit  is 
formed  by  the  river  Cumcni.  Its  interior,  hilly  and  rugged, 
conceals  prodigious  numbers  of  elephants,  rhinuieroses, 
zebras,  and  antr|o(H-s.  The  oxen  and  she«p  are  oi  an  extra- 
ordinary size ;  but  the  extreme  draughts,  and  the  incursinm 
of  the  Giagas,  have  consideriibly  diminished  their  number. 
There  arc  excellent  salt  pils  in  Benguela. 

The  province  of  Luboh,  on   the   confines   of  QuiBsama,pi 
abounds  in  palmtrees,  numerous  lierdti  of  antelopes  feed  un- 
der their  shade-t     It  sometimes  gives  its  name  ti>  the  whole 
territory  comprised  within  the  rivers  Congo  and  dos  Ra- 
mos. 

The  province  of^imfia,  abounds  in  corn,  and  has  good 
fisheries.  Scela,  to  the  west  of  Damba,  is  a  hilly  and  well- 
watcrod  country,  ricli  in  pasturage,  and  bus  excellent  iron. 
The  motmtain  ntcks  support,  on  their  summits,  many  fields 
well  cultivated,  where  the  inhabitants  breathe  a  pure  and 
wholesome  aJr.j: 
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BOOK  The  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Bemba,  abound  in 
I  ixix.  hurned  cattle,  tame  as  well  as  wild ;  the  river  Lataao,  call- 
*  'ed   by  tlie   Portuguese  Quavoro,    or,    Bio    San    Francisco, 

wliicli  runs  through  them,  abounds  in  li§h,  crocodiles,  ser- 
!Su''of  pents  and  tlip  lii|>poiiotamus.  The  idiom  of  the  people  of 
Etinbii.  Beioba  is  (H-cutinr,  and  very  dillifuit.  They  arc  prone  to 
idolatry  am!  Kuperstititin.  The  Nkinti  of  animals  and  ser- 
pents, piurced  witb  a  hole  for  their  heads,  serve  them  for 
clothing. 

Tamba,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Bambn,  is  a  country 
internectcd  with  rivers  and  marshrs.  Impolangas,  and  iin- 
pangnas,*  are  fonnd  there  in  considerable  quantity.  The 
source  of  the  Congo,  it  ts  said,  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  rock, 
surmounted  by  a  Portuguese  fort,  which  commands  the 
province.  The  country  of  ffVirco.  consists  of  hills  and 
fruitful  valleys.  Cabezs,o  abounds  in  metals,  particularly  in 
iron. 

The  Portuguese  establishment  of  8.  PMlippe  de  Bm- 
guela,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  in  a  very  unhealthy  si- 
tuation, is  defended  by  a  garrison  of  two  hundred  trans- 
ported convirtH.-f  nnd  contains  only  houses  built  with  mud 
and  Btraw.:|:  Old  Benguela,  is  a  post  still  more  insignifi- 
cant 

Bingciom  The  kingdom  of  Jtalamba,  lies  between  the  limits  of  Con- 
j,_  """"go  and  Benguela;  towards  the  east,  it  is  surrounded  by  very 
high  mouiitHins  and  tliirk  forests ;  the  air  is  temperate,  and 
the  soil  fertilized  by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers.  Tho 
chiefs  of  Matamba.  formerly  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Congo, 
are  at  present  independent.  The  borders  of  the  coast,  with 
the  islands  of  Coango  and  Coanza,  are  the  only  cultivated 
parts  of  the  country.  The  natives  have  little  industry. 
They  extract  the  iron  of  their  territory,  without  knowing 
properly  how  to  work  it;  for  tliey  purchase  from  strangers 
their  implements  of  agriculture.  Unwi-ougbt  mines  of  gold 
are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  mountains. 
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»  Surli  i§  tliR  arcoiint  ortlinsc  roiintrirs  of  southern  Guinea  book 
liilhertn  known,  and  in  sonip  measure  civilized  ;  or,  at  It^ostt  l-xiz. 
habited  by  tribes.  We  will  now  consider  the  physical*  mo-  ■  ■  ■  ■ 
ral,  and  political  condition  oftliexe  people. 

Tlie  negroes  of  Cungo  appear   to  be  inferior  in  under- f^*""*! 
standing  to  many  other    Afi-iran    tribes.      Tliey    possess,  ot't^i'^l. 
liowever  a  very  goo  U   memory;  Iheir  sentimcols,  instincts,  Jj'""^ 
and  desires  ai'e  gross;    their  passions  quirk   and    fierce;    °  '  ' 
their  manners,  customs,   and   general    mode  of  life,  in  the 

rustic  op  primitive  state,   approach   so   near  to   aniraality,  

that  it  is  not  surprising  they  should  have  considered  monk-  ^^t 
ies  as  belonging  to  their  own  sjiecies.  Their  stupidity  is  ^^M 
such,    that    they  have  never    been   able  to  comprehend  the  ^| 

advantage  of  a  mill.  The  women,  who  alone  perform  all  the 
work,  are  obliged  to  pound  the  corn  in  a  wooden  mortar, 
and  then  to  grind  it  in  a  hollow  stone,  by  turning  about 
another  stone  with  the  hand.*  They  have  not  the  least 
idea  of  writing;  their  time  is  divided  into  day  and  night, 
and  the  day  into  three  parts.  They  do  not,  however,  under* 
stand  the  period  of  a  year,  and  reckon  by  lunations.  Their 
navigation  is  conRned  to  fishing,  for  which  they  make  use 
of  boats  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees  hollowed  out  by  fire, 
without  any  form  on  the  outside.  Their  nets,  which  they 
have  attempted  to  form  after  the  European  manner,  are 
equally  bad.  The  coast  fortunately  abounds  in  fish. 
They  are  equally  iiiexiiert  in  hunting;  have  no  trained 
dogs,  and  can  only  proceed  by  the  eye.  The  sportsman  is 
some  time  adjusting  his  piece,  turns  his  head  and  fires, 
drops  the  piece,  runs  off  as  quickly  as  possible,  returns 
sometime  after  to  fetch  his  gun,  which  he  approaches  with 
trepidation,  and  if  lie  finds  the  game,  carries  it  off  in 
triumph.  Their  courage  is  not  more  conspicuous  in  the 
wars  which  they  wage  among  themselves.  An  army  of  two 
hundred  men  is  considered  a  targe  and  very  uncommon 
armamcnt.f  Bom  in  a  state  of  brutish  ignorance,  at  theThairier- 
same  time  puffed  up  with  pride  and  vanity,  these  degraded  *''"^' 

*  Brun:  Aliika,  t.  IV.  ji.  5".  '  De  Gtaudpre,  I.  130.  aiifl  Wi]. 
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•BOOK  beings  are»  of  all  masters^  the  most  severe,  barbarous^  and 
luax.  capricious;  the  slaves  approach  them  on  their  knees,  and 
the  great,  who  alone  wear  slippers,  treat  the  people  with  an 
extreme  haughtiness ;  they  are  compelled  to  bow  their  ser- 
vile faces  into  the  dust.  All  the  people  look  up  to  their  kings 
as  the  greatest  mnnarchs  of  the  globe  ;  these  are  proud  of 
their  prerogative  to  wear  boots  when  they  can  procure  them, 
and  are  often  ludicrously  dressed  in  some  worn-out  Euro- 
pean uniform,  which  barely  cover  their  disgusting  naked- 
ness. They  consider  their  country,  which  is  disputed  with 
them  by  wild  beasts,  as  the  most,  beautiful,  delightful,  and 
highly  favoured  in  the  world. 

Polygamy.  The  most  unrestraiiied  polygamy  exists  in  Congo,  and 
the  whole  influence  of  the  Christian  religion  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  discouragement  of  incestuous  marriages.  The 
holy  state  of  marriage,  the  mutual  affection  of  man  and 
wife,  and  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  happiness,  are  foreign 
to  the  ideas  of  a  Congoo;  surrounded  by  a  numerous  proge- 
ny, he  feels  no  attachment  to  his  children."^  Drunkenness, 
noisy  music,  indecent  dances,  and  sleep,  are  his  enjoyments. 
Useful  works  are  perffirmed  by  females,  and   numberless 

Singular  slaves.  A  rich  man  sometimes  gives  a  vingartf  or  pablic 
dinner  to  the  whole  village ;  on  those  occasions  they  drink 
largely  of  mdaffo^  or  palm  wine.  Their  dress  is  highly 
fantastical;  the  princes  and  lords  of  Congo,  Batta,  and 
Sogno  are  proud  of  dressing  in  a  black  hat.  The  great  of 
Lubola  attach  small  bells  to  their  dress.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  countries  watered  by  the  Coango  and  the  Coarif  file 
their  teeth  until  they  become  as  pointed  as  those  of  the  dog* 
Some  have  four  of  them  drawn.  In  the  kingdom  of  Ma- 
tamba  they  universally  retain  the  ancient  custom  of  making 
incisions  into  their  flesh. 

Husbaads.  Among  the  singular  customs  in  Congo,  may  be  remark- 
'ed  that  of  husbands  going  to  bed  when  their  wives  are  de- 
livered.    Zucchelli  mentions  this   circumstance.     It   is, 

^  Cavazzi  and  Labat,  t.  11.  p.  427. 


moreover,  singular*  that  this  castom  should  be  found  book 
among  so  many  different  nations ;  modems  have  observed  ">^ 
it  in  Beam,  in  Tartary*  India,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
America*"^  The  ancients  attest  its  existence  among  the 
Cantabriansyf  the  Corsicans,^  and  the  nations  near  the 
Euxine  sea.$  It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  the  same  cus** 
tom  should  have  been  cu*ried  to  nations  so  far  separated, 
and  such  complete  strangers  to  each  other.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  easy  to  explain  its  origin,  by  observing  the  ge- 
neral character  of  savage  nations.  The  birth  of  a  child  is 
a  happy  event,  and  the  friends  of  the  parents  generally 
vrish  them  joy  on  the  occasion.  In  civilized  countries,  it 
is  the  mother  who  receives  the  congratulations,  in  a  bed- 
chamber highly  decorated.  Among  savage  nations,  where 
the  woman  is  only  a  slave,  these  congratulations  are  ad- 
dressed to  the' husband.  For  the  purpose  of  receiving  these 
with  due  solemnity,  he  reclines  either  on  his  hammock  or 
on  his  bed ;  he  continues  there  as  long  as  the  visits  last, 
and,  from  idleness,  some  days  longer.  That  he  may  not 
die  of  hunger,  it  is  necessary  that  his  wife  should  feed  and 
take  care  of  him.|| 

The  King  of  Congo's  court  is  a  wretched  imitation  of  the  The  King  1 
ancient  court  of  Lisbon :  the  monarch,  as  in  Europe,  sitting  ^''"''' 
on  his  throne,  is  attended  by  black  counts  and  marquisses 
attired  in  coarse  imitations  of  the  European  costume  and  or- 
ders.   The  Pagan  kings  have  retained  the  barbarism  of  tlieir 
indigenous  pomp.    The  Ring  of  Loango  in  former  times.  Prince  who 
once  a-year,  and  with  great  ceremony,  went  out  to  meet  the  miyades. 
whole  nation,  to  give  a  solemn  order  to  the  rain  to  water 
the  earth.    It  sometimes  happened  that  the  clouds  obey- 
ed ^  the  people  then  returned  well  convinced  of  the  power 
of  their  prince.^    The  people  having  now,  however,  be- 

•  Piso,  dc  Indie  utriuqque  ro  naturali,  L.  J.  p.  14.     Pauw,  Rccherches 
philosopbiqueB  sur  les  Amerlcains,  II.  232. 

t  Strab.  Geog.  III.  250  (Alrotlov.)  t  Diod.  Sic.  I.  V.  p.  Z'O  (Wesscl.) 

♦  ApoUon.  Rhod.  tom.  U.  v.  1013.    Valer.  Flaccus,  tom.  V.  v.  150. 

II  Reckmano,  Boulanger,  Pauw,  Sec  our  Annalrs  drs  A'oyag«!«.  11.  p.  366, 

^  Lopei,  p.  M.     Battel,  p.  980. 
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>^c  come  less  docile^  the  king  has  ceased  to  order  rain  and 
^^'^  fine  weather.  Oiie  of  his  ministers  at  present  performs 
""""•"^  this  duty;  but  that  ho  may  sheheTf  in  some  measure,  his 
responsibility^  he  carefully  delhrs  ordering  the  rain  until  it 
has  fairly  begun.  The  Congos  say,  their  country  once 
formed  a  mighty  empire,  the  chief  of  which  divided  it 
•  amongst  his  three  sons,  giving  to  one  both  sides  of  the 
/upper  part  of  the  rirer  as  far  as  Sangalla;  to  the  second,  the 
left  or  northern  bank,  BUndif  Jf^ Congo;  to  the  third,  the 
right  bank,  Ban%e  M'^Fonga.  The  two  latter  are  still  con- 
sidered as  separate  viceroy altios.  The  English,  in  1816, 
found  Congo  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states,  or 
chenooships,  held  as  a  kind  of  flefo  under  some  real  or 
imaginary  peraonage  living  in  the  interior,  nobody  knows 
exactly  where.  Tuckey*  could  only  learn  that  the  para* 
mount  sovereign  was  designated  Blindy  N'Congo,  and  re- 
sided at  a  Banza  in  the  interior,  named  Congo,  six  days' 
journey  south  from  the  river,  where  the  Portuguese  had 
an  establishment,  and  where  there  were  soldiera  and  white 
women.  This  place  is  no  doubt  the  Ban  Salvadorf  of  the 
Portuguese;  and  whether  or  not  this  prince,  as  is  stated, be 
quite  independent,  all  the  other  kings  of  the  provinces  situ- 
ated between  Ca|ie  Lopes  and  the  river  Zaire,  do  homage 
to  the  king  of  Loango,  and  pay  him  a  tribute  in  women. 
In  other  respects  they  are  despotic,  without  opposition :  in 
fits  of  ill  humour  they  sell  their  prime  ministers  to 
Europeans,  and  crouch  before  their-  vassals  when  their 
power  is  dreaded.  They  dispose  of  the  liberty  and  lives 
of  all  their  subjects,  and  tax  them  as  they  please.  A  black 
was  fined  exorbitantly  for  having  once  taken  a  fancy  to 
use  a  sedan  chair  given  him  by  a  captain.^  These  kings 
thus  indemnify  themselves  for  particulai*  privations  enjoin- 
ed them  by  a  fundamental  law  of  the  state*  They  are 
obliged,  at  least  in  public,  to  forego  the  sweet  enjoyment 
of  brandy,  since  they  are  not  allowed  to  receive,  wear,  or 

•  Tuckty,  196.  t  Tiickey,  350. 

'^  De  Graoduri.  I.  190  «t  rSiv. 
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even  touch  any  foreign  production ;  metals,  arms,  and  book 
Works  in  w<»odf  are  excepted.  Their  domain  consists  of  ""* 
all  the  land  not  occupied,  and  of  some  tillage  The  *"*"' 
throne  is  OTefy  where  hereditary,  except  in  Loango,  to  Htraditarj 
Whicli  the  princes  of  many  dependent  states  may  aspire^ 
depending  on  the  choice  of  an  electoral  body,  composed  EiectWe. 
of  tlie  seTen  principal  offlcers  of  tlie  crown,  including  two 
neighbouring  lords ;  which,  in  the  interim,  forms  a  provi- 
sional government  By  this  very  ancient  arrangement, 
the  complicated  nature  of  which  produces  some  l^gisla^^ 
tor,  or  conqueror,  more  sagacious  than  the  ordinary  in- 
habitants, the  feudatories  have  a  livdy  interest  in  th^  sup- 
port of  a  throne  tn  which  they  may  aipire ;  and  these  ties 
will  not  be  easily  dissolved.  To  b6  inrtnce-bom,  he  must 
be  the  issue  of  a  princess :  it  is  thto  nkother,  and  not  the 
father,  by  whom  he  is  ennobled ;  th^  latter  cannot  he  cer- 
tainly known.  The  princesses  also  hav^  a  right  to  choose 
their  husbands^  and  to  repudiates  tiiett  at  pleistire^  by  in- 
viting aaotber  to  tiie  honour  of  their  bed*  The  princes 
may  do  the  bame,  hat  their  thiMren,  who  ara  Mt  the  olT- 
spring  of  princesses,  have  no  rank,  and  lAay  be  sold  by 
such  of  their  brothers  and  sisters  as  enjoy  this  advantage. 
The  husband  of  a  princess  has  the  rank  of  prince  during 
tte  period  of  his  living  with  her,  and  retains  his  rank  for 
ever  if  she  dies  during  this  interval.  If  a  prince  is  mar- 
ried to  a  prinoess,  they  lose  the  power  of  being  divorced. 
Princes  in  general  enjoy  great  privileges:  they  cannot^ 
however,  hold  any  office  under  the  government. 

At  Loango,  the  principal  officers  of  government,  neztGni^o^- 
to  the  king,  are  the  Ghrtai  Capfatn,*  first  minister  andg^M. 
chief  justice ;  the  Mafookf  minister  of  commerce ;  the 
Maijfuimbe,  inspector-general  of  the  coast,  or  captain  of  the 
port;  the  .Afimtftanse,  minister  of  finance;  the  Mmihde, 
messenger  of  state ;  the  King  SoUier^  generalissimo  of  the 
army,  and  grand  executioner.    In  the  other  states,  the  pre- 

*  In  Portuguese  capitano-mbr^  whence,  br  «  gallicism,  French  travellers  have 
made  him  "  It  eapUaine  marC  !  !  t 
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BOOK  sumptive  heir  to  the  crown  is  the  second  personage ;  he  is 
^^''*  called  Mambcok*  His  situation  is  in  many  respects  more 
""""*"**  agreeable  than  that  of  the  king  himself.  After  him  comes 
the  Macag€f  prime  minister,  who  is  under  the  authority 
of  the  Mambook^  and  the  princes-bom ;  the  Mafookf  the 
Jikquinibt^  the  J^anibanxCf  the  ^lonibeU^  the  Oreat  Cap- 
iain^  who  here  enjoys  the  same  authority  as  the  Soldier 
King  of  Loango ;  then  the  go vcrnors,  and  the  lords  para- 
mount* 
:iamiof  The  ranks  of  society*  without  regard  to  office,  are  thus 
arranged : — the  king  and  his  family,  the  princes-born*  tho 
husbands  of  princesses,  the  lords  paramount,  brokers,  mer- 
chants, slaves,  and  vassals.  These  last  constitute  the  mass 
of  the  people.  They  are  obliged  to  serve,  follow,  and  de- 
fend their  master,  who,  on  his  part,  lodges,  clothes,  and 
protects  them.  The  merchants  compose  that  immense 
body  who  traverse  the  whole  of  Africa  in  search  of  cap- 
tives^  whom  they  transfer  to  Europeans  through  the  me- 
dium of  brokers.  These,  although  belonging  to  all  the 
classes,  are  in  high  repute,  on  account  of  the  distinction 
with  which  men  so  useful  are  treated  by  Europeans.  The 
lords  paramount  are  land  proprietors,  not  attached  to  the 
soil,  although  serfs  of  the  king  and  the  princes-born.f 
idminis-  The  king  is  supreme  judge;  but  as  the  lords  make 
IJili^"  °^  every  endeavour  to  obtain  justice  for  their  vassals,  their 
complaints  seldom  reach  the  throne.  The  lords  of  the 
complainants  and  defendants  are  the  first  judges.  Ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  the  decision  of  the  Mafookf  or 
J^aquimbCf  or  a  Ooroernor,  or  even  of  the  whole  body  of 
magistrates,  is  necessary.  The  court  is  public  The 
spectators,  without  arms,  if  the  suit  is  not  criminal,  range 
themselves  in  a  circle  round  a  carpet,  upon  which  are 
placed,  at  the  expense  of  the  parties,  bottles  of  brandy 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  assistants;  for,  no  brandy, 

*  De  Grandpr^,  1. 182. 

t  De  GrandpT^,  I.  104.    Also  Tuckcy,   366,  who  names  them  ^^Foomoot,  in 
fart,  the  yeomen  of  the  country." 
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no  trial.*    Every  person  has  a  right  to  harangue,  and  each    book 
pleading  is  accompanied  with  libations  mingled  with  songs,    i^^u:- 
As  sooit  as  the  sentence  is   pronounced^   the  bottles  are 
emptied. 

'  InstitntioiMi  and  usages  ai*e  substituted  for  written  laws.  Laws  and 
The  only  capital  crimes  are  stated  by  Tuct^ey  to  be  those 
of  murder  and  adultery.  Considering  the  alacrity  with 
whichy  from  the  prince  to  tlie  Foomoo,  or  private  gentle* 
maoy  they  all  pi*ostitute  their  wives  and  daughters  to  Eu- 
ropeans, and  the  resentment  expressed  by  the  latter,  on 
the  occasional  refusal  of'  their  favours,  the  capital  punish- 
ment of  adultery  might  with  some  reason  be  disputed ;  but 
the  English,  in  the  Congo  expedition,  were  in  one  instance 
witnesses  to  its  actual  execution*!  The  criminal  was,  how- 
ever^ first  offered  for  sale,  and  the  probability  is,  that  the 
great. demand  opened  by  the  slave  trade,  has  commuted 
many  capital  punishments  of.  former  times  into  the  more 
profitable  infliction  of  foreign  slavery.  The  son  of  a 
chetwOf  or  chief,  however,  cannot  compromise  his  honour^ 
he  is  held  bound  to  kill  the  aggressor ;  and,  should  he  es- 
cape, may  take  the  life  of  the  first  relation  of  the  adulterer 
he  meets.  The  reaction  produced  from  this  unjust  re- 
venge upon  relations,  which  extends  even  to  poisoning  and 
theft,  is  one  of  the  grand  causes  of  the  constant  animosi- 
ties subsisting  between  neighbouring  villages.  Poisoning 
(the  only  kind  of  private  murder  among  them)  is  so  fre- 
quent, that  the  master  of  a  slave  always  makes  him  taste 
his  cooked  victuals  before  he  ventures  to  eat  of  them  him- 
self; it  is  well  known  that  the  husbands  of  princesses, 
who,  though  chosen  against  their  wills,  ai*e  by  law  subject 
to  divorce  or  slavery,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  latter,  fre- 
quently rid  themselves  by  this  means  of  their  wives  and 
their  fears  at  the  same  instant  In  general,  if  the  offend- 
er has  committed  a  theft,  he  must  refund;  if  the  debt 
amounts  to  the  value  of  a  slave,  he  becomes  one  himself, 
in  default  of  payment;  if  he  has  committed  adultery,  he 

* 

*  Idem,  I.  124.  et  suiv.  '*  Tuckey,  370.  , 


must  pa;  tn  tliR  ouii-aged  liusbami  tlje  ralue  of  a  slaTe; 
'  if  he  Iia4  sbed  binot),  be  must  cither  gire  a  slave,  or  Uie 
"  valtie  of  one,  in  order  to  prevent  his  being  sold  himself; 
if  be  has  fraudulently  Hold  a  blark,  to  whose  person  lie  ha4 
IH)  claim,  or  rommitted  a  liomicido,  he  is  imnirdialely  rent 
in  pieces  by  the  people,  and  bis  body  left  to  bo  devnurod 
hy  birds  of  prey.  Thanks  to  the  universal  slavery,  here 
every  man  lias  eqtiat  rights.  The  princes  born  alone 
cannot  bo  sold ;  tho  lords  paramount,  when  comlemn- 
rd,  are  allowed  to  deliver  up  one  of  their  vnssals  in  their 
stead. 

When  the  criminality  of  tlie  accnsod  is  not  snfBcienttjr 
mamleHt.  he  is  subjected  to  the  trial  of  poison  and  of  lire, 
which  IS  directed  by  the  priests.  It  is  probable  that  these 
jugglers  have  some  means  of  rendering  tbo  potion  preitrnt- 
cd  to  the  accused  either  mortal  or  harmless,  according  to 
their  pleasure,  and  of  managing  the  bcated  iron  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  may  touch  and  not  burn  the  skin  of  their 
friends.*  One  of  the  most  singular  proofs  constats  in  oblig- 
ing the  two  parties  to  drink  the  infusion  of  a  root  called 
imbimdo,  which  has  a  twofold  operation;  since  this  potion 
either  acts  by  evacuation  and  secretion  of  urine,  or  exerts  its 
influence  upon  the  brain  as  a  narcotic.  The  people  wait  to 
see  which  of  these  effects  will  be  produced;  the  individual 
soonest  affected  by  it  is  proclaimed  victor ;  and  his  unfortu- 
nate antagonist,  who,  after  some  time,  not  being  able  to  re- 
turn it,  is  seized  with  vertigo,  is  considered  guilty.  "He 
does  not  evacuate  !**  cries  the  mob,  and  immediately  they 
assail  him  with  blows  until  he  dies.f  | 

'  It  often  appears  singular  to  find  among  illiterate  na- 
tions, idioms,  in  which  syntax  and  grammatical  arrange- 
ment, ingeniously  and  artfully  combined,  indicate  a  medita- 
tive mind,  at  variance  with  the  habitual  state  of  these 
l)eople.     Are  these  the  remains  of  an  extinct  civilization, 


•  Zuulwlll,  p.  215.    Oldnndorp,  »6. 
t  BBltcl,9B3.    Sc«  het«nn>[,  <n  thn  ar 
urrieiloniieTanguin, 
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and  of  which  every  other  trace  has  disappeared  ?  Are  book 
they  the  eflTorts  of  some  le^slators  superior  to  the  rest  of  J""^ 
their  coantry?  Are  they  the  remains  of  ancient  sacred 
latigaages,  used  by  the  people  at  large  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tribes  of  priests*  between  whom  they  formed 
the  bond  of  communication  ?  In  whatever  manner  it 
may  have  arisen,  the  language  of  Congo,  of  which  tliose 
of  Loango  and  Angola  appear  to  be  dialects,  is  distin- 
guished by  very  copious  and  complicated  forms.  The 
different  articles  added  to  the  termination  of  the  substan- 
tive whose  meaning  it  determines,  the  regular  formation 
of  derivatives,  the  numerous  modifications  of  the  pro- 
nouns, the  great  variety  of  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs, 
by  which  every  thing  relating  to  person  and  locality  is  ex- 
pressed, the  astonishing  number  of  derivative  verbs,* 
the  numei;ous  sounding  vowels,  the  iibsence  of  hard 
sounding  consonants^  and  the  softness  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion, conspire  to  make  this  language  of  an  illiterate  people 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.f  Apparently  without  any 
sufficient  reason,  and  without  seeming  to  know  that  the 
structure  of  his  own  tongue  was  most  perfect  when  the 
nation  was  still  in? olved  in  barbarism,  the  pecfitiar  ele- 
gance and  flexibility  of  the  Congo  language  has  been 
called  in  question  by  the  editor  of  Tuckey^s  narrative. 
The  affair,  however,  lies  between  hkn  and  the  Congo 
grammarians  we  have  quoted;  oer  readers  will  be  much 
more  interested  to  know,  that  flrom  a  comparison  of  the 
works  of  the  latter,  with  a  pretty  extensive  vocabulary 
collected  by  Captain  Tuckey,  it  appears,-^!.  That  the 
languages  of  Angola,  Congo,  and  Loango,  are  radically 
the  same:  fL  That  they  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 

•  For  txample,  in  tbt  dialtct  of  Loango,  we  hmv  SaHU^  to  IkcUitato  a 
work ;  SaHMia,  to  work  with  some  one  ;  SakiUOf  to  work  for  the  profit  of  some 
one;  Salinomoj  to  work  the  one  for  the  ether;  SalangmnOy  to  be  an  able 
worker,  Ac.  &c. 

t  Hyacinth!  Bruscietti  k  Vetralla  reguls  pro  Congensiam  idioroatis  captu, 
etc.;  Rome,  1659.  Gentilis  Angola  instructus  A  P.  Coacto;  Rome,  1661. 
Mithridates,  by  Adelung  and  Vater,  t.  III.  p.  207 — ^224. 
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BOOK    tho  Mindongo  and  Cambo  nations. — 3.  That  all  these  are 
^''^   allied  to  the  language  of  the  nations  on  the  coast  of  Mo- 

^"^"""^  zambiqucy  and  to  the  dialect  of  tlie  Cafires  and  Vetjaanas. 
It  follows  irresistibly  from  these  conclusions^  that  southern 
Africa  has  been  originally  peopled  from  one  tribe ;  or^  at 
least,  that  a  constant  and  more  or  less  intimate  connexion 
subsists  between  its  most  distant  nations.* 

Arms.  The  weapons  of  the  Congos  consist  of  an  absurd  mix* 

turo  of  bowsy  sabres  made  of  hard  wood,  and  some  bad 
musketoons.  They  understand  the  mode  of  poisoning 
their  arrows ;  their  battle-axes  have  the  form  of  a  scythe, 
and  must  be  formidable  when  wielded  by  a  powerful  arm. 
Some  cover  themselves  with  a  shield,  others  with  the  skins 
of  animals;  there  are  some  also  who  endeavour  to  give 
themselves  a  terrific  appearance  by  painting  their  bodies 
with  the  figures  of  serpents,  and  other  formidable,  animals.! 
The  people  of  Loango,  when  inarching  to  battle,  paint  the 
whole  of  their  body  with  a  red  colour. 

luitgion.       The  indigenous  superstitions  of  the  Congos  are  too  nu- 

tioot!*^''  merous  to  bo  all  enumerated.  They  believe  in  the  existence 
of  some  divinities  called  Zambu  The  good  principle  is 
named  Zamba  M'Poonga;  and  the  evil  principle,  which 
is  opposed  to  him,  Caddee  M'Peemba,  they  are  said  to 
have  some  obscure  notion  of  a  future  state  wherein  they 
shali  all  be  happy.  The  images  of  tliese  divinities  tliey 
denominate  mMssOf  and  keep  them  in  their  temples.^ 
The  common  objects,  however,  of  their  devotion,  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fetiches,  or  idols,  supposed  to  possess  a 
divine  power.  This  is  sometimes  a  bird's  feather,  a 
sliark's  tooth;  occasionally  a  tree,  a  serpent,  or  a  toad; 
the  horn,  the  hoof,  tlie  hair,  the  teeth  of  all  manner  of 
quadruiieds ;  the  beaks,  claws,  skulls,  and  bones  of  birds, 
heads  and  skins  of  snakes,  shells,  and  fins  of  fishes ;  pieces 
of  old  iron,  copper,  wood,  seeds  of  plants,  and  sometimes 
a  mixture  of  all  or  most  of  them  strung  together.    The 

*  Marsden,  in  Tuckcy,  388,  389. 

■  Cavazzi.  II.  7,  t  Oldendorn,  ?Z0, 
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vilest  things  in  nature  serve  for  a  negro's  feticbe ;  like  the    book 
witches'  caldron    in  European  superstition,  they   are  a    ^^^^^ 
compound  of  every  abomination*    In  the  choice  of  these 
they  consult  certain  persons  called  fetiche-meOf  who  form 
a  kind  of  priesthood.    The  fetiche,  however,  is  not  merely 
an  amulet ;  prayers,  abstinehce,  and  penances  are  enjoin- 
ed to  its  worshippers.    The  fetiche-man,   it  seems,  can 
give  another  more  propitious  fetiche  in  exchange  of  that 
which  is  too  insensible  to  tlie  interests  of  its  worshippers ; 
and  ho  has  the  lucrative  power  of  rendering  sacred,  or  felu 
ddng9  as  it  is  named  in  Africa,  any  part  of  any  man's  pro- 
perty he  pleases.    This  power  is  in  all  respects  similar  ta 
the  tahhoo  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  not  unlike  the 
once  terrible  interdict  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.    In  a  word, 
the  fetiche  is  an  amulet,  a  deity,  and. a  guardian  genius; 
and  the  rudest  sculptures  or  carving  which  refer  to  itmre 
held  sacred.    Hence  the  famous  fetiche-rock,  a  huge  mass 
of  stone  on  the  banks  of  the  Congo,  covei'od  with  miserable 
attempts  at  sculpture,  is  held  in  great  veneration."^    Feti- 
chism  is  doubtless  one  great  cause  of  the  ignorance  and  im* 
morality  of  the  Africans.    The  Capuchin  missionaries  saw 
them  worship  a  goat,  which  their  pious  zeal  caused  to  be 
killed ;  but  the  negroes,  although  converted,  were,  neverthe- 
less, alarmed  on  seeing  the  Capuchins  roast  and  eat  a  divi- 
Bity.f    The  priests  are  called  gangas  ;  their  chief  Chitami,  is  Priests. 
supposed  to  possess  a  divine  authority ;  he  receives  as  a  sa- 
crifice the  first*fruits,  and  a  sacred  Gre  is  constantly  kept  in 
bis  inviolable  abode.    In  the  event  of  his  becoming  ill,  his 
successor  is  appointed,  who  immediately  kills  him  with  a 
club,  to  prevent  his  dying  a  natural  death ;  which  would 
aflbrd  a  bad  omen.    Many  other  subaltern  priests  work 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  negroes ;  one  heals  all  diseases, 
another  commands  both  wind  and  rain ;  others  understand 
bewitching  the  waters,  or  preserving  the  harvest.    Drought 
is  the  inherent  vice  of  the  climate  of  Africa,  and  the  fre- 
quent destruction  of  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman  which 

*  Tiickcv.  -t  Zuccliclli,  223. 
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BoiME    Occam  from  ibis  cause,  might  have  given  origin  to  tbefunc- 
"^*  tion  of  **  Rainmaker,^  among  a  leas  superstitious  population. 

"""""^^  Mr.  CampbelK  an  intelligent  missionary,  met  with  several 
men  of  this  profession  in  the  Betjuana  coontrj,  where  thej 
are  in  high  esteem,  that  district  being  very  subject  to 
drought  They  are  generally  the  best  informed  men  of  the 
community,  and  this  explains  why  their  lucrative  office  is 
frequently  forced  upon  them,  thougli  protesting  all  the  while 
that  they  are  incapable  of  producing  rain.  Others  seem  se- 
riously to  believe  they  possess  this  power. 

To  procure  rain,  an  ox  is  killed ;  the  fat  of  it  is  chopped 
and  mixed  with  different  kinds  of  wood  and  leaves  of 
trees ;  the  whole  are  then  burned.  The  secret  of  the 
business  is  to  gain  time  by  various  artifices,  until  the 
rainmaker  sees  clouds  arising  in  that  direction  from  which 
rain  generally  c<»mes.  His  reward  is  very  considerable.  The 
M^quitB  are  members  of  a  sacred  fraternity,  who  celebrate 
dreadful    mysterious  rites,    accompanied   with    lascivious 

Uisingtht  dances,  in  the  deep  recesses  of  forests.    One  order  of 

^^'  magicians*  called  Jitambalaf  pretend  to  the  power  of  raising 
the  dead ;  their  juggles  practised  upon  a  dead  body^  in  the 
presence  of  the  missionaries,  so  far  imposed  upon  tkem^ 
that  they  imagined  they  saw  the  dead  mote,  and  believed 
they  heard  some  inarticulate  sounds  proceed  from  bis 
mouth,  which  they  attributed  to  the  power  of  infernal 
spirits.     May  not  this  have  been  a  galvanic  operation? 

Jbriitian  I'he  Christian  missionaries  struggle  with  very  little  success 
against  these  monstrous  sujierstitions.  There  was  a  time, 
when  the  apcistles  of  the  faith  boasted  of  reckoning 
among  their  flock  all  the  princes  of  Lower  Ghiinea,  parti- 
cularly those  of  Congo,  and  of  baviAg  likewise  assembled 
round  the  sign  of  the  cross  all  their  subjects.  The  ne- 
groes, in  fact,  naturally  fond  of  imitation,  easily  conform 
to  the  example  of  their  chiefs.  They  embrace  the  re- 
ligion which  they  are  commanded  to  follow ;  but  abaadoa 
it  as  readily  whenever  the  prince,  equally  inconstant  as  tk0 
people,  returns  to  his  former  mode  of  worship.*    Sogno 

»  Labat,  t,  I.  p.  37. 
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'  'Attracted  the  farnur  of  the  apiistolic  missionarirs.  and  yier- 
fectiy  Juatillcd  tlie  ronfidrnrp  entertained  of  its  inltubitftntK.  ^^i^ 
Acroriting  to  some  arenoHlN.  they  all  embraceil  Ctiristinnily, 
and  their  example  was  folhiwed  by  tde  whole  of  Congo.* 
Paithfiil  to  the  new  religion,  they  xlill  contiitued  to  abhor 
idolatry  in  1776.  They  transinilted  rhe  Christian  myste- 
ries fnim  fattier  to  son.  and  a)4sembled  regularly  on  Sunday 
to  sing  psalms,  although  their  ihildri'n  uere  not  alloned  by 
the  priests  to  be  haplizedf  nor  tliemselves  to  celebrate  the 
holy  sacraments. 

In  18ie,  Turkey  found  the  Christian  religion  nearly  es- 
tinct  on  the  banks  of  ihe  Congo.  At  Noki,  the  rrurifixes 
left  by  the  missionaries  were  strangely  mixed  with  nativo 
fetiches,  and  no  trare  of  the  Portuguese  missions  appeaP* 
ed  on  itfl  northern  bank.  Even  at  Shark  Point,  id  the 
centre  of  Sogno,  the  number  of  idolatere  seemed  to  predo- 
minate. The  few  who  professed  Christianity  came  on 
board,  loaded  uilh  crurifixes,  and  satrheh  containing  the 
relics  of  saints.  One  Sogno  was  a  priest,  having  a  diplo- 
ma from  the  capuchins  of  Loanda.  Be^  and  another  man 
had  learned  to  urito  their  own  namen,  and  tliat  of  Saint 
Anthony,  and  could  also  read  the  liiany  in  Latin.  Be 
had  one  wife  and  five  concubines. — a  pruof  that  the  Por- 
tuguese missionaries  have  found  it  necessary  to  relax  on  a 
point  which  was  one  great  cause  of  their  former  failures. 
This  barefooted  apostle  contended,  that  Saint  Peter,  in 
confining  hrm  to  one  wife,  did  not  prohibit  him  from  aa 
many  concubines  as  he  plrased.f  In  1813,  the  Sagnos  kill- 
ed several  of  the  missionaries,  and  rut  off  a  Portuguese 
trading  pinnare, — a  fact  which  siilGiiently  ron6rinB  tha 
testimony  of  M.  Grandprti,  given  beJow.J  Perhaps  the 
Knman  Catholic  religion  is  in  itsetf  not  well  adapted  to 
spread  the  light  of  civilization:  yet  we  find  that,  whero 
its  missionaricH  have  had  the  education  and  liabils  of  gen- 
tlemen, tltey  have  seldom  wanted  success.  I'he  Jesuits  of 
China  and  Paraguay  raay  be  cited  as  examples;  and  the 
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BOOK    failure  in  Congo  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  rude  igno- 
^^**^   ranee  and  bigotry  of  the  clergy,  chiefly  monks,  who  were 
""""""  employed  in  the  mission.    May  they  afford  a  warning  to 
other  more  liberal  churches,  engaged  in  the  same  noble,  but 
dificult  pursuit ! 
^1^^^^       Respecting  the  countries  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
riet.  Zaire,  the  French  missionaries,  who  proceeded  from  Nantes 

to  preach  Christianity  in  Loango  in  1768,  finally  made 
choice  of  Cacongo  for  the  prindpal  residence  of  their 
mhdstry.  They  immediately  endeavoured  to  ^ain  the 
chiefs,  and  were  well  received.  Strong  in  the  protection 
of  the  king,  who  lodged  them  in  his  palace,  they  establish- 
ed a  chapel,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  witness  tlie  negroes 
of  Soguo,  whom  trade  had  brought  to  Kingale,  come  to 
assist  at  mass.  Sickness,  however,  obliged  these  priests,  in 
1770,  to  quit  the  country.  Three  years  after,  others  ar- 
rived from  Franbe,  who  fixed  their  abode  in  a  plain  near 
the  village  of  Kilonga.  In  1775,  they  discovered,  in  their 
neighbourhood,  a  Christian  community  fW>m  Sogno,  whose 
inhabitants  had  obtained  permission  from  the  king  of  Ca- 
congo to  settle  in  his  states,  where  thtfy  put  a  desert  coun- 
try into  a  state  of  cultivation.  This  colony  formed  a  small 
province,  containing  four  thousand  Christians.  Man- 
guenzo  was  the  principal  village.  The  French  priests 
baptized  many  children,  and  were  well  paid  in  yacca-root, 
maize,  ])eas,  and  she-goats.  Their  intention  then  was  to 
establish  a  seminary  of  negroes.  Don  Juan,  the  chief  of 
the  colony,  was  about  to  build  two  churches.  They  were 
in  want  of  sacred  vessels,  and  other  objects  of  the  first 
necessity.  To  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  misfortunes, 
many  members  uf  the  mission  died,  and  others  found  them- 
selves loaded  witli  infirmities,  towai*ds  the  year  1776,  when 
the  last  reports  were  transmitted  to  £urope.  A  modern 
Contra-  traveller,  however,  contradicts  these  flattering  accounts, 
cowli.  ^^'  aoid  jMisitively  asserts,  that  the  Sogneso  have  not  in  any 
degree  maintained  tlie  zeal  they  formerly  shewed  for  their 
conversion  5*  according  to   him,  these  savages,  naturally 

'  Dc  riramlprp.  t.  II.  p.  Ci7. 
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treacherous  and  cowardly,  havo  become  notorious  by  the  book 
poisoning  and  assassination  of  the  missionaries;  and  their 
universal  character  for  perfidy  has  sometimefi  caused  them " 
to  be  loaded. with  irons  when  sold  to  Euro|>eans.  A  French 
priest,  says  M.  de  GrandpH*,  in  another  place,*^  was  zeal- 
ous in  the  performance  of  his  duty;  but  the  picture  of 
eternal  lifef  however  brilliant  he  might  paint  it,  did  not  at- 
tract the  Congoos.  The  abodes  of  paradise  appeared  to 
them  the  less  desirable,  from  their  being  denied  the  use  of 
brandy;  tliey  complained  much  of  this,  and  preferred  a 
voyage  to  France,  where  they  might  enjoy  that  precious 
liquor ;  and  thus  the  missionary  was  unable  to  make  pro- 
selytes. At  length,  one  of  them,  overcome  by  the  entrea- 
ties of  the  priest,  consented  to  compromise,  and  engaged 
to  go  to  paradise ;  inquiring  at  the  same  time,  how  much 
merchandize  he  should  gain  by  it.  **  None,  whatever,"  an- 
swered the  priest  **  Let  us  understand  each  other,''  replied 
the  black ;  '*  I  ask  you  how  much  merchandize  you  will 
give  me  for  performing  the  voyage  which  yon  propose.'' 
The  missionary,  with  mildness,  repeated  his  answer  in  the 
negative,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  every  thing  that  ho 
could  to  persuade  him.  The  other  replied  in  his  bad 
French  :  *<  Hold  you  there !  Think  that  I  will  go  all  that 
way  for  nothing?  Give  me  goods  for  it."  The  mission- 
ary insisted  at  least  upon  his  being  baptized,  but  he  could 
obtain  no  other  answer  than  **  Give  goods,  give  brandy;" 
This,  continues  M.  de  Grandpre,  is  not  the  only  instance 
of  fruitless  missions.  He  was  witness  to  one  which  ar- 
rived from  Rochelle,  in  1777;  it  was  composed  of  four 
Italian  priests,  full  of  zeal,  who  introducea  them- 
selves into  the  district  of  the  Sognese,  well  loaded  with 
presents,  and  every  thing  which  might  insure  success; 
in  fact,  two  of  them  succeeded  in  introducing  themselves, 
and  wrote  to  the  two  others,  requiring  them  also  to 
come  and  join  them.  In  the  course  of  ten  days,  says 
our  author,  I  saw  them  return,  quite  alarmed,  even  doubt* 

*  Do  Grandpre,  t,  I.  p.  91. 
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BOOK  jng  their  own  existence  (  tltcy  were  many  days  in  recover* 
*■***■  ing  fnitn  their  fright;  «iwJ  we  learnt  that,  on  their  arrival, 
they  hat!  found  (heir  two  former  companions  prisonerst 
dead,  and  buripd.  Thpy  ex|»erted  to  have  met  with  th« 
eame  fate,  and  on*  of  them,  wholly  resigned,  thought  on- 
ly of  adininistpring  to  himself  spiritual  comfort;  the  other, 
however,  being  yoitnger,  moi-e  Hjiirited,  aod  tenacioiu  of 
life,  rontinued  to  deceive  the  blacks,  by  |>cr8uading  tbem 
that  he  had  left  behind  htm  the  greatest  part  of  the  presents 
intended  for  tbem.  which  would  not  be  deUvcred,  except 
to  the  two  miasionaricA  in  person.  The  negroes,  though 
determined  upon  poiaoning  thum  in  their  turn,  at  the  same 
time  were  unxinux  to  be  in  posxesaion  of  the  presents,  and 
furnished  them  with  hammocks  to  return  to  the  cout 
ThuH  ended  the  mission.  In  a  climate,  however,  which  is 
naturally  so  hnslile  to  European  constitutions,  tbefateof 
these  newly  arrived  missionaries  may  readily  be  explained* 
without  having  recourse  to  poisoning,  of  which  the  known 
frequency  could  not  but  alarm  the  terrified  and  ignorant 
imagiiialiims  of  the  two  survivors. 
iiefltciions  In  duly  considering  these  circumstances,  the  blacks  are 
not  probably  so  much  to  blame,  as,  at  first  sight,  might  ap- 
pear; the  missionariria  often  brought  upon  themselves  an 
unfortunate  termination  of  thi-ir  ministry;  bad  they  per- 
mitted the  fathers  of  families  to  finish  their  career  in  their 
own  way,  and  hod  applied  (hemsHves  solely  to  the  conver- 
sion of  the  yiiung.  success  might  in  time  have  rewarded 
theirzeal.  This  was  not  the  case;  they  were  able  to  speak 
only  a  very  few  words  of  ihe  language  of  these  people,  and 
could,  therefore  neither  explain  nor  reason  with  tlicm  up- 
on any  subject;  they  nevertheless  began  by  imposing  up- 
on tbem  the  most  sensible  privations,  by  wishing  to  sob- 
ject  them  at  once  to  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  most  rigid 
worship.  Polygamy  is  generally  prevalent  in  a  burning 
climate,  where  the  temperament  of  the  inhabitants  renders 
physical  enjoyments  necessary.  Many  missionaries  hare 
been  known  to  employ  force  to  deprive  them  of  their 
wives  t  and  as  pci-aons  in  power  generally  afford  examples 
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fur  otlmra,  it  was  u|)[)ri  tliesc  that  tlipj  first  attempted  to    Boos 
exercise  their  apostolic  autliurity.     What  attachmeiit  could    i-xix> 
they  expect  from  men  guided  by  simple  nature,  who  consi*  ^^^^ 
dered  tliem  as  person!^  merely  come  to  tnrment  tliem.  to 
impose  upon  them  habits  of  nlavery;  who  only  addreised 
them  in  the  language  of  repmarlit  and  were  even  willing  to 
bring  down  upon  their  Families  trouble  and  confusioni  by 
compelling  them  to  repudiate  their  wives,  and  dejirivo  tiieir 
children  of  mothers. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  make  a  few  ubservations  on  the  NFigh- 
triboB  altogether  illiterate,  which  are  to  be  found  on  tlio  tr"beE"lr 
borders  of  Congo.  Con^o. 

To  the  north  of  Loango,  ani;ient  travellers  place  a  na-  The  Bak" 
tiou  of  dwarfs,  called  JUateittbas  or  Bake-Bake.     They  are,  ^^'"■ 
by  them,  said  to  be  of  tlie  size  of  children  of  twelve  years 
old,  but  vpry  stout;  to  live  in  the  interior  of  unfrequented 
forests,  where  they  hunt  olrphants,  the  teeth  of  which  they  ^| 

pay  as  a  tribute  to  a  prince  called  JUany  Ke»oek,   who  livea  ^| 

about  eight  days'  journey  towards  the  east  of  Mayoiuba.  ^| 

Tlkeir  women  go  into  the  woods  to  kill  the  great  pongo 
monkeys  with  poisoned  arrows.*  In  the  interior,  and  morecnumrf  m 
towards  the  east,  is  the  country  of  JlnKiko,  or  Anzikana,  *""*"■ 
jy'ieka,  or  Ch-eat  Jngeca,]  rich  in  metals  and  sandal-wood, 
but  particularly  famed  for  the  uncivilized  state  of  its  inha- 
bitants. According  to  accounts  probably  fabulous,  or  at 
least  exaggerated,  of  this  distant  and  little  known  country,  ^M 

the  Anziquas  or  Anziquois,  deliver  their  sick  prisoners  to  ]^^ 

botchers,  who  expose  their  flesh  for  sale  in  the  public  mar-  ^| 

kets.  The  natives,  when  tired  of  their  lives,  or  misted  by  AmhropO' 
a  false  point  of  honour,  are  said  sometimes  to  offer  them- 1'''*6'- 
selves  for  slaughter.  Bven  parents  and  children  devour 
eacli  other.  M.  de  Graudpre  would  appear  to  doubt  this 
report;  he  even  denies  that  there  are  in  Africa  any  Anthro- 
pophagi.  "  If  the  travels  of  Mungo  Park,  in  countries 
where  Mahometanisia  bus  reached,  do  not  altogether  refute 
the    imputation   of  cannibalism,   thrown   out  against  the 
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BOOK  Africans,  whai  can  be  said  against  tlie  testimony  of  Levidl- 
^^™'*  lant^  whose  steps  have  been  directed  towards  nations  alto- 
gether  barbaroas,  entire  strangers  to  every  species  of  civi- 
lization^  and  among  whom  he  has  not  foond  any  thing  to 
justify  an  accusation  so  anjust  ?  -.1  can  certiiy^for  my  own 
part,  that  the  report  of  the  blaclcs  of  Congo  eating  human 
flesh,  is  false ;  these  people  are  mild,  timid,  and  indolent ; 
they,  in  general,  have  a  horror  at  the  shedding  of  blood, 
and  any  man  among  them  who  wounds  another  to  this 
extent,  is  condemned  either  to  give  a  slave,  ^r  its  value  in 
merchandize ;  and  if  the  aggressor  has  not  the  means,  he  is 
himself  sold  !"* 
Mannenof  The  Anziquas  are  excellent  archers,  and  handle  the 
quM."*  *  battle-axe  in  a  superior  manner.  They  are  very  nimble, 
courageous,  and  intrepid.  They  are  considered  faithful 
in  their  transactions  with  others.  Tliey  sometimes  carry 
for  sale  to  the  coast  fine  stuffs  made  of  palm  leaves,  and 
other  things  fabricated  by  them,  also  ivory  and  slaves, 
either  procured  in  their  own  country  or  in  Nubia*  The 
merchandize  which  they  take  in  return  consists  of  cowries 
and  other  shells  witli  which  they  ornament  themselves,  salt, 
silk-stoflTs,  linen,  glass  ware,  and  other  European  manu- 
factures. Circumcision  is  performed  on  both  sexes,  as  they 
cut  their  faces  as  an  ornament  The  women  are  covered 
from  head  to  foot;  the  great  wear  either  robes  of  silk,  or 
coats  of  cloth  j  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  among  tho 
common  people,  is  naked,  and  their  hair  braided.  Their 
language  is  harsh,  and  appears  to  lie  merely  a  dialect  of 
the  common  idiom  found  through(>ut  the  whole  of  lower 
Guinea.f 
Cities  and  The  extent  and  situation  of  Anziko  has  been  so  indicat- 
ed as  rather  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  tlie  geographer  than 
to  satisfy  it.  Dapper  places  Monsol,  the  capital,  three 
hundred  leagues  from  the  coast,  and  describes  the  coun- 
try as  bordering  on  GingirOf  whicli  is  near  Abyssinia. 
Pigafetta  makes  a  river  called  Umbre  which  really  enters  tho 

*  Dc  Gr«iii4Ypr£,  t.  I.  p.  211.  1  Lopez,  p.  14. 
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Congo,  to  flow  into  the  Anziko ;  be  places  towards  the  east  book 
or  north-east  the  kingdom  of  WdngOf  in  which  one  might  ^^<^* 
be  tempted  to  discover  Wanganu  The  king  of  Anziko 
is  called  the  Makoko ;  under  his  government  are  thirteen 
vassal  kingSf  among  whom  may  be  remarked  the  king  of 
Fungmif  because  this  name  recalls  to  the  mind  the  Fungi 
of  Nubia,  who,  according  to  their  own  traditions,  original- 
ly came  from  the  southern  parts  of  Africa. 

The  missionary  Oldendorp,  from  inquiries  made  of  tlie 
negroes  of  the  West-Indies,  learned  the  existence  of  a  nation 
called  MokkOf  bordering  on  the  IhboSf  which  may  be  iden-  Mokiw. 
tical  with  the  inhabitants  of  Anziko,  subjects  of  Makoko. 

This  nation  lives  in  perpetual  hostility  witli  the  EvoSf 
who  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  SpiSf  of  whose  existence 
Mr.  Salt  heard  accounts  at  Mosambiqoe,  as  inhabiting  a 
country  nearer  the  Atlantic  than  the  Indian  sea. 
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Continuation  of  the  deteription  of  ^riea.— 2%e  Cape,  and 

the  eotrntry  of  the  Hottentots. 

BOOK  ^^^  ^^^^  which  extends  from  Cape  Negro  to  the  moath 
LXX.  of.  the  united  Orange  and  Fisch  rirers,  150  miles  S.  E. 
of  Jingra  Pequena,  is  little  known,  of  dangerous  ac- 
cr^bebif  ^^^  ^^^  scarcely  inhabited.  The  Portuguese*  proceed- 
ing from  Brazil  to  Benguela,  observed  cape  Negro,  and 
upon  its  point  have  erected  a  marble  column  bearing  the 
arms  of  Portugal.  To  the  south  of  the  Cape»  the  river 
^fm(a-lbn^A^  half  a  league  wide,  empties  itself  into  the 
sea;  both  its  banks  are  inhabited.  Cape  Rui-Pirex  still 
bears  the  surname  das  JV%ves  or  of  snows ;  this  epithet, 
however,  has  originated  from  hillocks  of  white  sand. 
Cape  FriOf  or  cold,  P Jingra  Fria,  or  cold  point ;  also  la 
Praya  das  JV*evf5,  or  region  of  snows,  owe  their  names  to 
illusions  or  impressions  of  the  moment.  The  high  moun- 
tains terminate  at  capo  Serra.  M^y  peaks  of  small  eleva- 
tion line  the  bay  JFalvrischf  or  the  bay  of  Whales,  which 
is  the  same  as  the  Jingra  do  lUieo  of  the '  Portuguese. 
Little  more  is  known  of  the  small  gulph  of  St.  Thomas. 
The  whole  of  this  coast  was  visited  in  detail,  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  by  an  English  expedition,  with  a 
view  of  selecting  a  place  for  transportation;  they  did  not 
find  one  spot  favourable  for  cultivation,  or  which  did  not 
appear  too  wretched  even  for  criminals.  Water  that  can 
b#  drank  is  very  scarce ;  the  rivers  at  their  mouths  have 
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nothing  but   brackish   water;   antl  traces  of  verdure  are    book 
only  to  be  seen  in  partial  situations.*  ^^^' 

Behind  this  inlioapitable  coast  is  marked  tlic  waiiilering 
liorJe  of  Cimftefttti,  whtisB  prince  is  called  ^(((amftH,  and '"''^'"'' 
that  of  Macusses,  or  rather  JUakosses,  visited  Ity  a.  French 
traveller,  whote  narrative  is  very  acarce.|  The  exisleuce  "'^^"^j^ 
even  of  the  Ci<nbobas  rests  upon  very  doublful  aiithurity.  tet. 
They  appear,  however,  to  be  known  by  the  Makossea,  un- 
der the  name  o( '  Mnqiiemanes.  The  counlry  of  the  Ma- 
kosses  has  an  extent  of  3U  leagues ;  hares  ai*c  here  so  nu- 
merous that  they  rany  he  killed  by  a  stick.  Horned  cat- 
tle constitute  the  riches  of  these  wanderers,  who  generally 
change  the  pasturage  every  twu  years,  and  who  have  no 
other  clothing  than  the  hide  of  an  o\.^  They  are  cirrum- 
cised  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  do  not  cat  fish,  and  believe  in 
magicians,  in  poisoners,  and  in  an  evil  genius,  who  sends 
them  rain,  thunder,  and  storms.  The  sweet  seeds  of  a 
plant  which  grows  rapidly  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  is  used  by  them  to  make  a  sort  of  cake ;  a  sort  of  grain 
supplies  them  with  an  inebriating  drink.  The  Macasses 
appear  to  enjoy  the  conveniencics  of  life,  those  who  have  two 
or  thre«  thousand  head  of  cattle  are  not  considered  rich. 
Theft  is  punished  by  them  very  severely.  There  is  great 
decency  in  their  external  appearance.  Every  tiling  loads  us 
to  conclude  that  this  tribe  is  a  branch  of  the  Betjuanas,  or 
of  the  CaHre  Roussas,  who  inhabit  the  eastern  coast.^  Ilav-  fhrtlctr 
■ng  passed  the  common  opening  of  the  Fisch  and  Orange  [he Ca^'- 
River,  we  enter  the  country  of  the  Hottentots,  compre- 
hended between  the  Orange  and  Roussie  River;  which, 
together  with  the   territory  of   the  colony  of   the   Cape, 
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forms  only  our  physical  region.  The  territory  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  for  its  limits  to  the  north  and 
"  north-east,  a  vast  chain  of  mountains,  called  the  Nien- 
weldt,  and  Rnggeweldtt  which  separate  it  from  the  Betjua- 
nas,  Bushmen,  and  other  independent  tribes  j  to  the  eas^ 
the  Great  Fiscli  river,  tlie  Rio  d'lnfante  of  tlie  Portuguese, 
which  separates  it  from  CaHraria;  to  the  west  hy  the  At- 
lantic Ocean)  from  the  mouth  of  Koussie  River,  tu  the  pro- 
montory of  the  Cape,  or  more  properly  t«  Cape  Laguillas, 
about  thirty  miles  farther  south;  and  from  lience  again 
to  the  Great  Fisch  river,  its  southern  boundary  is  fixed  by 
the  waters  of  the  South  Sea.  Such  were  the  limits  assum- 
ed at  the  cession  of  this  country  to  the  English  by  tho 
Dutch  in  1806;  but  it  api>ears  that  some  circumstances 
connected  with  the  attacks  of  the  Caffres  have  occasioned 
tho  eastern  boundary  of  the  British  settlement  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  river  Keiskamma,*  about  thirty-two  milea 
to  the  N.E.  of  the  Great  Fisch.  We  design,  however, 
under  the  physical  region  marked  by  tho  mouths  of  the  '. 
Orange  and  Great  Fisch  rivers,  to  comprehend  also  the 
description  of  the  interior,  as  far  as  is  known;  and  what 
we  are  about  to  delivrr  may  probably  apply,  not  only  to 
all  the  countries  south  of  Congo  and  Monomotapa,  but  also 
to  tho  whole  plateau  of  Mocaranga  and  the  deserts  of  the 
Jagas;  further  observation  must  decide  this  question. 

Tho  parts  of  this  north  region  of  the  Cape,  mare  or  less 
known,  arc  watered  hy  two  largo  riwcrs,  the  lessor  Fisch, 
and  the  Gariep,  or  Orange.  The  Orange  may  be  said  to 
commence  at  CampbelVs  Dorp,  600  miles  directly  east  from 
its  mouth ;  being  formed  there  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Fellow  River,  which  arises  among  the  mountains  at  KHiing 
and  Yattaba,  two  sources,  at  least  350  miles  to  the  H.E. 
of  Campbell's  Dorp,  and  800  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Orange; — the  Arrowsmilh,  or  Malalareen  river,  the 
JUxander,  tho  Craddock.  Formerly  ttie  Krooman  river 
fell  into  the  Orange  36o  miles  nearer  its  mouUi;  but  U  is 
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now  a  dry  bed.  Mr.  Campbell,  in  1820,  met  with  natives  book 
who  remembered  its  flowing  much  farther  into  the  desert.  ^^^* 
The  free  Hottentot  country  between  the  south  bank  of  the  — — — 
Orange,  and  the  Eoussie,  is  called  Little  J>ftimaqua  terri- 
tory, whilst  the  region  adjacent  to  its  north  bank,  named 
the  Great  Namaqua  territory,  gives  origin  to  the  Konup, 
or  Fisch  river,  by  many  tributary  streams  which  issue  from 
its  Copper  Mountains.  The  course  is  nearly  south;  it  has 
been  traced  about  300  miles  north  from  the  point  where  it 
falls  into  the  Orange,  to  the  country  of  the  Dammaras.  The 
rivers  Elephant  (from  the  west)  and  Berg  take  the  same 
direction,  but  they  issue  from  sloping  declivities  brought 
nearer  to  each  other  on  the  western  side.  Some  other  rt- 
Ters,  which  run  from  north  to  south,  issue  from  the  sides 
of  sloping  declivities ;  their  course  is  not  long;  the  great 
Fisch  River  (Oroote  Visch)  terminates  the  territory  of 
the  Cape.  All  these  rivers,  swelled  by  the  periodical 
rains,  carry  along  much  mud  and  sand ;  forced  back  .by 
the  sea,  these  matters  form  impediments  at  their  mouth  ; 
or,  in  the  dry  season,  the  rivers,  reduced  to  a  small  body 
of  water,  are  lost  in  the  sands,  or  among  the  rocks.*  Cas- 
cades, but  little  picturesque,  interrupt  the  course  of  these 
rivers ;  they  are  useful  in  fertilizing,  by  their  inundations, 
a  part  of  their  banks. 

Between  the  sloping  declivities,  improperly  denominated  Deicrip- 
chains  of  mountains,  are  extended  plains  destitute  of  run-  kmimi!^ 
ning  water,  called  Karroos.  These  plains  are  not  wholly 
barren  deserts,  as  represented  by  inaccurate  travellers. 
Of  these  KdrrooSf  the  one  ^est  known,  which  is  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  the  hills  of  Camdebo,  has  been  des- 
cribed by  two  accurate  observers,  Patterson,!  and  Lich- 
tenstein.:^  The  soil  of  the  Karroo  is  a  bed  of  clay  and 
sand,  having  the  colour  of  yellow  ochre  from  particles  of 
iron  :  at  the  deptli  of  one  or  two  feet  is  found  solid  rock, 
of  which  this  bed  appears  to  be  a  decomposition.     Dur- 

*  Lichtenstein,  Voyage  to  the  Cape,  I.  pafiim. 
t  Patterson,  voyage  trad,  de  Forster,  40. 
t  Lichtenstein,  Voyage  to  the  Cape.  1. 193. 
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BOOK  ing  the  dry  seasooy  the  rays  of  the  sun  reduce  the  soil 
^^^'  nearly  to  tlie  hardness  of  hrick;  fig-marygolds,  and 
other  fleshy  plants,  alone  retain  the  remains .  of  verdure ; 
the  roots  of  gorteriaf  star- wort,  berckhei/af  as  well  as  those 
of  lilies,  defended  by  an  almost  ligneous  covering,  scarcely 
survive  under  this  sun-scorched  crust.  These  roots,  nourish- 
ed by  the  rain  in  the  wet  season,  swell  under  the  earth ;  the 
young  ^hoots  develop  themselves,  and  rise  all  at  once, 
covering  the  plain,  a  shf»rt  time  only  before  so  dry,  with  a 
bright  verdure;  very  soon  the  lilies  and  marygolds  dis- 
play their  brilliant  colours,  and  fill  the  air  with  the  most 
exquisite  perfumes;  At  tliat  time,  the  nimble  antelopes 
and  the  ostrich  descend  from  the  neighbouring  mountains 
in  great  numbers.  The  colonists  lead  down  their  herds 
from  all  points,  which  acquire  new  vigour  in  this  rich  pas-* 
turage*  The  possession  of  these  natural  meadows  is  not 
disputed;  they  are  sufficiently  extensive  for. the  purposes 
of  every  one.  The  colonists,  indeed,  seek  the  conversa- 
tion of  their  companions,  and  endeavour  to  draw  closer 
the  bonds  of  friendship  and  affinity  to  families  from  whom 
they  are  separated  at  other  seasons  by  immense  distances. 
^attormi  The  life  of  the  Karroo^  is  a  representation  of  the  golden 
loio^itfc  *  *8®  ^^^  ^^^  people  of  the  Cape.  Only  slight  labour  inter- 
rupts its  uniformity,  and  renders  it  more  lucrative;  the 
children  of  the  slaves  collect  the  branches  of  two  shrubs, 
'  called  channQf'^  from  which  potash  is  extracted.  The 
adults  are  employed  in  tanning  hides  for  clothing  and 
shoes.  The  beauty,  however,  of  the  Karroo  lasts  only 
one  month,  unless  some  lingering  showers  continue  to 
protract  vegetable  life.  The  atn's  rays,  during  the  month 
of  August,  on  account  of  the  increasing  length  of  the  day, 
have  a  destructive  influence :  the  plants  become  dried  up^ 
the  soil  is  hardened,  and  on  all  sides  the  desert  reappears. 
Men  and  animals  soon  abandon  these  situations,  hence- 
fortli  uninhabitable.  Such  vegetables  as  the  Mriplex  aU 
hicanSf  and  the  PolygalaSt  which  resist  its  influence,  be- 
come cQvered  with  a  grey  crust ;  a  powder  of  the  same 

*  Sal5:ola  anhvlla  tnd  Salicornia  frutico<a. 
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colour  is  s|irend  over  Hio  flesliy  (itants,  which  continue  to  be    unoK 
noumhcd  by  the  air.     Every  where  is  seen  a  soil  bui-nt  up,     ^•''''■ 
covered  with  a  blackiflli  dust,  the  only  remains  or  vegetables  ~~^~~ 
dried  up.     It  is  thus  that  life  and  death  succeed  each  other 
here  in  eternal  rotation. 

The  mountains  of  this  extremity  of  the  African  conti- Cnmjiosi- 
ncnt,  are,  as  has  ahvady  been  observed,  enormous  doclivi- Jj|°^"|^'jj^" 
ties  :  thoy  are  the  sections  of  those  terraces  by  which  the 
central  plateau  dusci'nds  towards  the  sea.  The  direction 
of  these  mountains  is  generally  from  north-west  to  soutli- 
eaist:  their  termination  is  more  abrupt  towards  the  west 
and  south  than  towards  the  east,  where,  being  continued 
unrler  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  they  form  dangcrou);  rocks> 
These  mountains  constitute  the  leading  feature  of  tlio  Capo 
territory.  They  consist  of  three  successive  ranges,  paral- 
lel to  each  other,  and  nearly  so  to  the  southern  coast.  whJcli  ^^ 
trends  to  the  north.  The  first  range,  Lange  Kloof,  or  Long  ^H 
Pass,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  to  sisty  miles,  runs  parallel  ^H 
to  the  coast,  widening  as  it  proceeds  towards  the  west.  The  ^H 
second,  named  Zwarte  Berg,  or  Black  Mountain,  is  consi- 
derably higher  and  more  rugged,  consisting  often  of  double, 
or  even  triple  ranges.  The  belt  of  land  interposed  be- 
tween this  ridge  and  the  former  is  nearly  equal  to  that  be- 
tween the  former  and  the  sea ;  at  an  average  of  from  twenty 
to  sixty  miles.  It  is,  however,  of  considerably  greater  ele- 
vation. Beyond,  namely  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Zwarte  Berg, 
at  an  interval  of  80  or  100  miles,  soars  the  lofty  Nieu- 
veldt's  Gebirge,  the  highest  range  of  southern  Africa,  the 
summits  of  which,  as  it  is  said,  arc  generally  covered  with 
snow.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  intense 
light  of  this  climate,  rcBected  from  tlie  white  clouds  that 
often  crown  these  distant  summits,  may  freriuently  become 
a  source  of  error.*  The  greatest  height  of  the  Nieuveldt's 
Gebirge  has  not  been  measured,  but  has  been  supposed  not 
less  than  10,000  feet  The  belt  or  plain  between  this,  the 
New-land  Mountain,  and  the  Black  Mountain,  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  two  above  described,  and  hence  we 
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Iiiivo  sail)  timt  Soiithem  Africa  presents  a  succession  of 
ten-aces,  rrom  which  its  rivers  ilescend  to  the  sea.  The 
~  plain  next  tlio  latter  is  covered  with  a  deep  and  fertile  soil, 
watered  by  numerous  rivulets,  well  clothed  with  grass,  and 
a  beautiful  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Rains  are  frcquuiit, 
and  from  this  circumstance,  the  irrigation  of  its  rivulets, 
abundant  vegetation,  and  proximil}'  to  the  sea,  it  enjoys  a 
more  mild  anil  eiuaUlc  temperature  tlian  the  other  plateaus 
of  the  colony.  Thu  second  pass,  or  terrace,  contains  a 
considerable  proportion  of  well  watered  and  fertile  lands; 
but  these  are  mixed  with  largo  tracts  of  arid  dc!>ert,  called 
Karoo.  The  third  belt  is  named  the  Great  Karoo;  be- 
cause, like  the  smaller,  its  soil  is  of  tlio  hard  impenetrable 
texture  wo  have  just  described ;  a  vast  plain,  300  miles  long, 
and  nearly  100  in  breadth,  without  almost  a  trace  of  vege- 
tation. Granite,  which,  on  the  western  side,  is  only  found 
at  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Kaiman  at  fifty 
feet :  Binty  slate,  wtiich  is  M'rouglit  at  tho  height  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  near  the  Cape,  is  continued  into 
tlie  sea  on  tho  shores  of  the  bays  of  Plettenberg  and  Al- 
goa.*  Tho  grey  sand-stone  forms  chains  of  great  extent* 
among  others  the  Piquet  Mountains,  in  which  the  most  ele- 
vated  beds  having  been  broken  and  cut  asunder  by  some 
physical  revolution,  gives  an  appearance  of  towers  and  em- 
battled walls.  The  shores  of  Table-Bay.  upon  which  the 
"'  mountain  of  that  name  rises  to  the  height  of  3582  feet,  by 
a  declivity  so  gentle  that  it  has  been  ascended  on  horse- 
back from  llie  south,  is  supported  by  a  bed  of  ferruginous 
fichistus,  in  parallel  furrows,  in  a  direction  from  aoutlk-east 
tu  north-west,  which  interrupt  veins  of  granite  and  quartz. 
On  the  surface  of  the  schistus  is  a  stratum  of  ochrous  clay, 
containing  patches  of  brown  mud;  this  proceeds  from  tho 
decomposition  of  granite,  which  is  found  contained  in  im- 
mense blocks,  fire  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  tha  sea j 
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then  commence  strt1;^fied  rocks  composed  of  varions  kinds 
of  free-stone^  traversed  by  veins  of  liematite.  These  beds  ^^^ 
of  sand-stone  support  a  mass  of  quartz  a  thousand .  feet  -— ^-— * 
high,  greyish,  shining,  reduced  into  powder,  or  degene- 
rating into  free-stone,  according  to  the  exposure.  The 
mountain  has  no  trace  of  shells,  impressions,  or  petrifiic- 
tions.*  No  lime-stone  has  hitherto  been  found.  An  ore  Mioeralf . 
of  iron  is  found  in  many  places,!  but  it  has  not  been 
worked.  Since  the  year  1685,  rich  ores  of  copper  have 
been  found,  little  worked,  by  the  Hottentots-Dammaras^ 
who  have  given  their  name  to  the  copper  mottfUotns.^: 
Springs  of  petroleum  are  frequent ;  the  richest  lands  are 
often  so  much  impregnated  with  nitrous  salts,  and  so  much 
covered  by  a  crust  from  the  efflorescence  of  these  salts,  as 
to  be  rendered  unfit  for  cultivation.^  Common  salt,  also 
abundant,  is  more  useful  to  the  inhabitants  $  they  call  the 
basin  wherein  the  briny  waters  are  collected,  salt  pans. 

In  the  interior  of  the  colony  are  found  various  mineral 
waters,  of  which  the  most  esteemed  are  those  called  the 
hot-baths ;  these  are  found-  near  the  Black  Mountains, 
thirty  leagues  from  the  city.  A  spacious  building  has 
lately  been  constructed  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
Qse  the  baths;  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  set 
apart  for  the  whites,  and  the  other  for  the  negroes.||  Ano* 
ther  is  described  to  the  north  of  Orange  River.^f 

The  country  whose  soil  we  have  just  described  enjoys  Tempera- 
the  mildest  temperature  in  respect  to  heat,  Fahrenheit's  ^^'^^^  ^ 
thermometer  seldom  rising  above  the  hundredth  d^^ree.  Seasonf. 
In  a  meteorological  register  **  kept  at  Cape  Town,  from 

*  Barrow,  1. 1,  chap.  I. 

t  Thunberg,  t.  p.  129.  157;  H.  86.  trad,  allem. ;  Sparmann,  124. 6Q1,  trad, 
allein. 
X  Patterson,  66.  123.  trad,  de  Foritcr. 
k  Lichtenstein,  I.  106. 

1  Manuscript  Notice  of  the  Cape,  by  M.  Epidariste  Collin,  of  the  Isle  of 
France. 

T  Campbeirs  Map,  second  journey. 

^*  Colebrooke*8  State  of  the  Cape  in  1822,  p.  370. 


BOOK  Scptrinltcr  1BI9  to  S'-jitrniber  1821,  rmliracing  a  pciioil 
"*•  of  Ihree  years,  the  highest  hpat  markeil  m  96°.  the  lowest 
^^^~'  45°  Falirenhcit.  The  mi-ati  nniiual  temppralure  scarce!/ 
68°.— Of  winter  61°.  of  sutimier  89°.  Of  the  wiiniirst  month 
79%  of  the  oldest  574°  Fahrenheit.  In  short  it  correa- 
ponds  as  iirarty  tn  Fiinrhal.  the  rapital  of  Madttra,  in 
climate,  as  it  ilnet  in  latiliide  and  Inngitiide,  tlniugh  in  an 
opiiositc  dirrctiDii.  The  mean  atiniial  temperature  is  the 
same;  only  the  uinlern  are  sntnething  rolder.  nnd  the  atim- 
mers  warmer  at  the  Cape  than  in  Madeira.*  Hence  the 
Cape  has,  with  great  propriety,  been  named  the  Madeira  of 
the  southern  hemisphere,  and  is  a  celebrated  resort  for  the 
invalids  of  India,  who  frequently  retire  from  this  sa- 
lubrious climate,  utth  full  renovation  of  their'health  and 
vigour.  It  may  be  donbted  if  so  exact  a  correspond- 
ence between  the  isothermal  curve,  and  the  identical  pa- 
rallel of  latitude  in  upposite  bemitjpheres.  Is  to  be  found 
any  where  else  without  the  tropics.  The  barometer 
ranges  from  29.6  to  30  54 — mean  30.18.;  but  the  winds 
prcKluce  very  disagreeable  elTects.  The  season  which  is 
here  called  summer,  continues  from  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber until  the  end  of  March ,-  the  wind  blows  from  the  soutb- 
east,  and  often  with  i^reat  vinlence.  Nothing  can  be  se- 
cured from  the  sands  which  it  drives  before  it :  they  pe- 
netrate the  closest  apartments,  and  the  best  closed  trunks* 
At  this  time  it  is  not  prudent  to  go  out  without  spec- 
taclesf  lest  the  eyes  should  he  injured.  These  winds  begin 
soon  after  the  Table  Mountain  is  observed  to  be  cover- 
ed with  a  mist,  which  is  called  its  mantle  •■,  they  gene- 
rally last  four  or  five  successive  days,  and  are  very  dis- 
tressing. From  March  to  September,  the  north-west  wind 
prevails,  it  is  accompanied  by  pleasant  v^eather.  nr  rains, 
which  are  almost  constant  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July.  In  different  part*  of  the  country  the  meteoro- 
logical phenomena  are  much  varied,  according  to  the  di- 
rection and  height  of  the  mountains  of  the  interior.     The 
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liiglici-  cliain  of  mountains  attract  tlic  rlouils.*     Intliecoun-    bo^k 
try  of  Houlini(|ua,  on  the  Boutli-eaiit  roast,  during  tlie  nmntli     *^** 
of  Octotier  storms  of  rain  are  frequent,  nccuinpanicd  witU 
ilreatlful  jieaU  of  thimdcr-f 

Tlio  entliusiasnt  of  botanists,  atldeil  tn  tlie  great  num- vegetable 
ber  of  new  [ilants  furnished  by  tlio  Ca|»'.  lias  n-jiresented  fha  Caw!" 
tlio  vegotatiuu  of  tlii«  country  in   brilliant  rolours.     Tbe  ^_ 

philnsoplier,  it  must  be  adinitted,  finds  more  wonders  to  ^H 
adniiro  ia  tins,  than  in  any  other  country;  it  is  from  hence  ^^M 
that  we  have  received  the  must  magnilicent  plants  that  ^B 
adorn  our  green-liouses  and  gardens;  many  nthers,  how- 
ever, not  less  beautiful,  continue  strangers  to  European 
culture.  The  class  of  bulbuus  plants  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  must  characteristic  of  the  flowers  of  the 
Cape;  since  no  where  else  are  they  to  be  found  so  numer- 
ous, so  various,  and  so  beautiful.  The  botanist  may  here 
admire  the  numberli^ss  varieties  of  the  Ixia,  their  brilliant 
colours,  and  cx'|uisite  scent;  he  will  lirid  it  difficult  to 
count  the  superb  species  of  the  iris;  the  morell,  tbe  cum- 
flag,  the  amaryllis,  the  Samanlhua,\  the  pancratium,  which, 
after  tbe  autumnal 'rains,  are  to  be  seen  covering  the  fields 
and  the  funt  of  the  mountains.  During  tlie  other  seasons, 
the  Gnapkalium,  the  Xeranthemum'^  ilisplay  their  red, 
blue,  or  silky  white  flowers ;  the  sweet  smelling  Geranium, 
and  a  tliousand  other  plants  and  heaths  vary  this  rich 
scene.  Even  in  the  midst  of  stony  deserts  are  seen  fleshy 
plants,  the  stapelia,  the  viesembrifaalhtmum,  euphorbia, 
crassula,  the  cotyledon  and  aloe.  Sumo  attain  the  height 
of  trees,  which,  together  with  the  weeping  willow,  or  the 
difTerent  species  ui  Mimosa,  shade'ihe  banks  nt  torrents 
jirodured  or  enlarged  by  tbe  rains.  Tbe  silvi<r-leavedGrovei 
protea  imparts  lu  the  groves  of  the  Ca[»e  a  metallic  aplen- '^°'"''- 
dour,  while  one  of  the  numerous  npecies  of  heath.||  gives 
the  appearance  of  a  carpet  of  hair.    The  Cape  olive-tree. 
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BOOK    and  ihe  sophorftf  a  tree  like  fhe  ash,*  furnish  some  ^ood  for 
^'^    joiliery»  but  they  are  in  want  of  hnilding  and  fire  wood. 
^  ^Nevertheless,"   says  a  Frenchman   who  has  visited  the 

Ciqie  four  times  successively,  **  forests  of  magnificent  oaks 
exist  in  the  east  of  False  Bay,  in  that  part  called  Hottentot- 
Holland.  The  English  huilder-general  at  the  Cape,  and 
my  friend  Camille  Roquefeuil,  from  whom  I  have  received 
this  account,  have  examined  this  wood  with  minute  atten- 
tion, and  consider  it  the  same  as  the  Albanian  oak,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  is  the  best  for  building,  on  account  of 
its  quality  and  hardness.  If  at  some  future  period  they 
should  cut  down  these  forests,  the  Cape  will  readily  find  a  mar- 
ket for  its  woods ;  our  islands  will  no  doubt  avail  themselves 
of  it  for  building  and  repairing  ships."!  It  is  towards  the 
east  in  particular,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  establishment, 
that  forests  are  found.  They  have  not  yet  been  accurately 
examined.  They  furnish  iron  and  hassagay  wood,  yellow 
wood,  some  species  of  zamia  or  the  palm-sago  ;^  the  gayac 
with  scarlet  flowers,  the  strelitxia  reginae  of  incomparable 
beauty. 
Dtfecu  of  Such  are  the  vegetable  beauties  of  the  Cape.  It  is  true 
ti^^~  that  the  visit  of  every  naturalist  enriches  the  science  with 
some  new  species  of  shrub,  or  plant ;  and  the  researches 
of  M.  Lalande  in  1819,  1820,  at  the  expense  of  the  French 
government,  are  expected  to  add  an  immense  catalogue  to 
the  individuals  already  known  ;$  it  must,  however,  be 
frankly  acknowledged,  (hat  the  vegetation  of  this  Afri- 
can country  does  not  satisfy  either  the  eye  or  the  ideas  of 
-  an  European.  Rocks  and  sands  every  where  prevail.  The 
fields  are  separated  by  deserts;  the  green  turf,  scattered 
and  thin,  no  where  presents  a  close  bed  of  verdure ;  the 
forests,  filled  with  pointed  trees,  possess  neither  a  delicious 
coolness,  nor  a  solemn  darkness.     Nature  is  here  more 

*  Ekebergia  capensis,  Thunberg,  t.  II.  53.  95. 

t  Manuscript  Notice  of  M.  Epidariste  Collin,  of  the  Isle  of  France. 
X  Cycas  capensis,  Thunberg,  Acta  Bociet.  Upsal,  U.  p.  283. 

*  Colcbrooke,  p.  2. 


imposing  than  beautiful ;  sbc  iias  more  cajiricGS  than  charms ;  booe 
and  a  plant,  however  elegant,  when  arranged  neatly  in  the  ^■'**- 
green  houses  of  Euroite,  f;iits  a  very  different  figure  on  a  "'  "  ' 
solitary  mass  of  sand  and  clay,  the  general  soil  of  tUo  Rar- 
nra.  Nature  ia  said  to  divide  her  favours;  and  for  the 
elegance  of  colour  and  structure  which  she  has  lavished 
on  the  Flora  of  the  Cape,  to  have  withheld  that  sweetness 
whose  aroma  fills  the  gardens  of  Europe.  Hence  it  is  a 
common  saying,*  "  that  in  South  Africa  flowers  have  no 
smell)  birds  do  song,  rivers  no  fish ;"  the  lattei'  part  of  the 
remark  is  not  quite  correct;  but  it  e^Lplains  why  the  Dutch 
have  bestowed  the  appellative  of  Fish,  and  Great  Fish,  on 
the  two  rivers  which  bound  the  territoiy.  May  not  this 
inadequacy  of  the  Cape  sun  to  sublime  the  volatile  and 
aromatic  juices  of  vegetables,  esplaiii  in  some  measure  the 
acknowledged  general  inferiority  of  Cape  raisins,  wine,  and 
brandy  i  The  singular  gratefulness  of  the  Constantia  wino 
is  almost  solely  referable  to  a  favourable  peculiarity  of  situ- 
ation.!' 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  English  government  at  the 
Capo  have  suffered  the  fine  Botanic  garden,  and  menagerie, 
established  there  by  the  Dutch,  to  fall  into  total  decay. 
By  encouraging  the  indigenous  botany  of  South  Africa,  in- 
estimable advantages  might  accrue  to  the  agriculturists  of 
the  Cape,  and  the  useful  knowledge  reflected  from  it  to  the 
mother  country  would  amply  repay  her,  should  this  rich 
colony  be  found  unable  or  unwilling  to  support  the  estab- 
lishment. 

Culture  has  introduced  many  European  plants.  Tbeculivre.^ 
vine,  which  was  originally  brought  from  Madeira,  produces  vinByatdi, 
here  an  excellent  wine.  The  plants  of  the  miiscadel  vine 
brought  fi-om  the  South  of  France  thrive  wcllj  the  Fron- 
tignac  and  Lavelle  wines  procured  from  the  Cape,  art 
nearly  equal  in  flavour  to  those  from  which  they  originate: 
finally,  tite  famous   Constantia,   which  is  produced  from 
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plants  originMly  brought  from  Cliiraz  in  Pcrsiot  possesses 
»  flavour  not  Tnunil  in  any  of  our  wines.  TLc  pontac  of 
~Constantia  is  pure  ambnisia;  it  is  far  .superiur  to  Ft-cncb 
pontac.  wliicli  our  roiiiioisscura  nevei-thclt-ss  admire.*  If 
the  inhabitants  i>f  tiie  Cape  better  undei-Mtood  their  interest, 
and  woultl  abundun  their  beaien  tracks,  they  would  mucii 
inci-ease  the  high  chanicter  of  their  wines,  and  this  colony, 
agi'eeahio  to  Bank's  plun,  might  become  the  great  vineyard 
of  England. 

Tlie  Constantia  win^  already  so  exquisite,  does  not  seem 
susceptible  of  much  iinprovi-ment,  but  the  other  varieties, 
sold  in  England  to  the  amount  of  5000  pi|ies  por  annum, 
under  the  appellations  of  Cape  wine,  and  Cape  Jdudeira, 
have  an  earthy  taste,  a  dilute  fliivour  of  muscadel,  and  ia 
most  instnnces.  an  undisguised  taste  of  brundy.  The  first 
fault  is  said  to  be  derived  fi'om  tlie  argillaceous  soil  on 
which  the  vine  stocks  grow,  and  with  which  the  grapes 
may  occasiimnlly  roiue  in  contact.  It  ts  never  m«t  witb 
in  wine  produced  from  a  soil  of  decomposed  ft'ltspar,  and 
most  probably  is  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  clay  ia 
the  soil  of  the  vineyard ;  but  the  sole  cause  of  this,  and 
the  olhet  vices,  being  found  so  generally  in  these  wines,  is 
the  avarice  or  mismanagement  of  the  Cape  merchants,  who 
vainly  endeavour  to  correct  them  by  mingling  up  all  sorts 
together  with  a  large  addition  of  their  wretched  brandy. 
So  great  has  been  the  dcpicciation  uf  these  wines  from 
this  cause,  combined  with  over  production,  that  the  6909 
pipes  of  wine,  which  wei-o  the  annua)  produce  of  1806  for 
exportation,  were  actually  worth  mure  than  the  10,000 
pipes  of  1821.  The  wliule  colony  is  computed  to  grow 
23,400,100  bearing  vines,  equivalent  to  2I,3SS  pipes,  and 
to  be  easily  capable  of  producing  double  this  quantity: 
but  as  the  colony  aline  consumes  above  6500)  pipes  annu- 
ally, and  the  population  has  increased  above  one-half 
since  1806,  namely   from  75,145,  to  116,044,  the  present 


•  Mjinusciipi  Wot 
'  Colobrookr,  r.  1 
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dismay  of  nine  niercliaiiti^  and  planters,  from  the  low  pri-  book 
cea,  musl.  speedily  be  rpmovcd,  by  the  rectifying  influence  of  ^^** 
a  demand  incfCaKing  so  much  fastertban  the  supply.  That ' 
over  production  is  tlic  chief  cause  nf  the  present  depression! 
ia  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  Constantiu  nine  having  fall- 
en nearly  in  thu  same  ratio  (from  300  to  150  rix  dollars, 
the  nineteen  gallon  cask,)  as  the  other  and  faulty  wines  of 
the  Cape.  Of  these  tbero  are  no  less  than  150  varieties 
known,  though  all  pi-ucecding  from  no  more  than  eleven 
different  species  of  the  vine. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe,  among  the  numerous  gardens  ^'x'*  "*■*• 
surrounding  the  cily,  the  fruits  of  Europe  growing  by  ihe 
side  of  tlie  fruits  of  Asia;  the  rhesnnt,  the  apple,  and  other 
trees  of  the  coldest  countries,  with  the  banana,  the  jambo- 
sade,  and  many  other  ti-ees  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  learned 
M.  Poivre  mentions  having  srcn  at  the  Cape  Ihe  palm  and 
the  camphor  tree  of  Borneo ;  he  even  8|>eaks  of  these  treea 
having  been  propagated  there;  we  are  assured,  hnwever> 
that  none  exists  there  now,  yet  without  being  told  whether 
their  culture  has  been  tried.  The  fruits  of  Europe,  such  as 
cherries  and  apples,  haye  somewhat  degenerated  ;  but  figs^ 
apricots,  almonds,  ann  oranges,  are  here  as  delicious  as  in 
France.  Tlie  fruits  of  India  are  more  rare;  tlio  niaraks 
and  the  pine  apple  are  wholly  unknown.  Vegetables  grow 
%'ell ;  all  those  of  Europe  are  to  be  found,  and  even  the  ar- 
tichoke, although  Levaillant  declares  he  had  never  seen  it; 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  successfully  cultivated ;  rice 
does  not  grow.  Its  cultivation -was  formerly  tried  in  the 
environs  of  the  Bay  of  St  Helena;  but  the  attempt  was 
fruitless;  the  yacca  root  is  also  unknown. 

Olive  trees  have  been  transported  to  Ihe  Cape  j  they  did  "'f^' 
not  immediately  thrive,  and  the  inhabitants  have  not  madecuUu 
any  further  attempts.  The  cultivation  of  the  cotton  tree 
has  been  tried ;  the  south-east  winds,  however,  cause  the 
sand  to  penetrate  oven  the  interior,  and  give  it  a  yellow 
colour.  Two  species  of  wild  indigo  are  found  at  the  Cape; 
they  appear  never  to  have  attempted  its  manipulation; 
the  cultivation  of  that  of  Benzucia  was  tried  and  abandon- 
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>    ed.     Flas  yields  two  crops  in  the  year,  and  Iicmp  i 

dant;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  nble  lo  make  eitUer  linen 
~  or  cordage.  The  Dutch  East  In.iia  Company  hnil  attemirt- 
ed  latterly  the  culture  of  ten,  ani]  had  tolerably  euccceiled ; 
the  English,  it  is  said,  have  destroyed  all  the  hhrubs  to  pre- 
vent their  commerce  with  China  being  injured.  Late  au< 
tfaors  again  advise  Hit  cultivation.* 

Here,  as  in  all   other   situations,  4he  Mild   beasts  have 
retired  before  man;  lions  only  are  seen  near  Sunday  Ri- 
ver;   the   deserts,   however,   even   in   the   vicinity   of  the 
Cape,  resound  with  the   roaring  of  wolves   and   hysenaa. 
The  jackall  of  the  Capef  and  the  tiger-cat|  are  also  com- 
non.    A  particular  species  of  badger  is  observed.^     The 
mangust   of  the   Cape||    and   the   gerbois^    are   Bcatteredi  < 
through  all  these  countries.     The  hunters  of  the  Cape  par-.  1 
aue  the  numei-ous  species  of  antelopes.     The  most  beauti-  i 
M  of  them  all,  the  pygarg,  is  so  common  near  the  Fish  ' 
river,  that  lurds  of  more  than  two  thousand  may  some- 
times be  seen  together.     The  blue  antelope**^  is  rare,  tlie 
gazelle,  properly  so  called, tf  is  ono  of  the  most  common : 
the  pasan  is  found  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  colony; 
the  gnoo,  the   antelope  of   the  wood,   the  condomatt   &»<! 
others.     In  the  forests  of  the  interior  are  found  many  s]>c- 
cies  of  baboons.     Among  tlio  animals  of  this  country  may 
be  observed  the  oryclcrops   or  the  Myrmecophaga  capensts' 
of  Gmelin,  named  by  the  Dutch  earth-pig;    this    animal 
feeds  entirely  on  ants,  is  larger  than  the  ant-caters  of  Ame- 
rica, from  which  it  diO'ers  sufficiently  to  coiistitutc  a  dif- 
ferent genua.     Zebras,  and  rjuaggas  larger  and  stronger 
than  Zebras,  move  in  separate  ti'oops ;  they  are  two  dis- 
tinct species,  that  never  mix  promiscuously.     They  are  be- 
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como  very  rare  in  llie  colony-    The  clcplianta  liavo  also  fur-    uooi 
sakeu  the  cotuitricii  inlialiUetl  by  EurojjcAns,  except  tlie  can-     """^ 
ton  of  Sitzikamma :  tlic  two-hi»riied  rliinocerns  sliovu  itself 
still  less,  and  tlie  gentle  girftffc  seeks  the  more  secluded  de- 
sorts. 

The  wild  liufTaloes  are  Imnted  by  the  Hottentots  and  the  oxenoi 
Cnffiren,  whose  Iterds  arc  in  a  great  measure  composed  of  *'"p*- 
tame  buffaloes  and  Barliary  bhuep  and  goats  ;  tlie  cattle  are  ■ 

small  and  bad.     Sp^trrmanii  first  recognised  a  particulai*  | 

species  in  the  ox  or  buSalo  of  tUe  Cape,  which  he  called  boa 
citjeri  it  is  distingtiished  by  enormous  liorns.  small  head,  a 
natural  ferocity,  and  other  characters ;  it  is  probably  widely 
dispersed  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  tn  Abyssinia  a  breed  of 
oxen  with  very  large  horns  ia  known.*  The  savage  nature 
of  the  Caffre  ox  recaU  to  mind  the  carnivorous  bulls,  which 
all  tlie  ancients,  since  the  time  of  Agatharoide.'>,  have  placed 
m  Ethiopia;  and  their  horna,  often  singularly  twisted,  re- 
mind us  of  the  osen  of  the  Garamantes,  described  by  Uc- 
rodot(i»  and  Alexander  of  Myndus,  as  compelled  to  walk 
backwards  while  feeding,  on  account  of  their  horns  turncil 
towards  the  earth.  The  wild  boar  of  this  country  is  like 
that  of  the  whole  interior  of  tho  south  of  Africa,  the  Sui 
•^thiopicus. 

The  oetricb  is  found  in  the  deserts  of  the  interior,  and  Bird*.  1 
sometimes  comes  in  troops  to  lay  waste  the  fields  of  com. 
Sf.  Barrow  states  his  having  killed  a  very  large  condor. 
The  flamingos  display  their  scarlet  plumage  in  many  direc- 
tions. We  must  furtlier  enumerate  the  loxite,  which  con- 
struct their  nests  with  wonderful  art,  and  the  Cvcuhts  indi- 
cator, which  points  out  to  man  the  concealed  asylum  of  tba 
laborious  bee.  We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  with  M. 
Le  Vaillant's  account  of  birds,  because  it  is  considered  as 
the  mere  effect  of  imagination.  The  poultry,  hogs,  and 
other  European  animals  which  abound  in  this  colony,  havo 
been  imported  by  the  Dutch.  The  horses  also,  which  are 
at  present  very  common,  havo  likewise  been  transported  by 

•  Liidulf,  Coiom.  lib.  I.e.  Id,  e(  (it.  111.  c.  II. 
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BOOK    them  from  Persia.    This  coantry  partalccs,  with  the  rest  of 
^^^     Africa*  tlie  inconvenience  of  being  exposed  to  tiie  inyasion 


tentots. 


'  of  locusts.  The  south-wind  drives  away  these  destructive 
visitants. 
The  Hot-  The  Hottentots,  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  country^ 
appear  to  be  a  race  distinct  botli  from  the -negro  and  caffre. 
A  deep  brown,  or  yellow-brown  colour,  covers  fheif  whole 
body,  but  does  not  tinge  their  eyes,  which  are  of  a  pare 
white;  their  head  is  small ;  tlie'face  very  wide  above,  ends 
in  a  point;  their  cheek-bones  are  very  prominent;  their 
eyes  sunk ;  the  nose  flat ;  the  lips  thick  ;*  teeth  very  v^ite  ; 
the  hand  and  foot  small  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
body;  they  are  straight,  well-inade,  and  tall;  their  bafr 
black,  and  either  curled  or  woolly ;  they  have  scarcely  any 
beard.  In  many  tribes,  the  hair  does 'not  cover  the  whole 
surface  of  the  scalp,  but  rises  in  small  tufts,  at  certain  dis- 
tances, from  each  other,  twembling  the  pencils  or  teeth  of 
a  hard  shoe-brush,  only  it  is  curled  and  twisted  into  little 
round  lumps.  Suffered  to  grow,  it  hangs  is  small  tasselSy 
like  fringe.  The  women  actually  have  Ae  deformity  known 
by  the  name  of  the  apron,  already  described  by  aii«  eminent 
traveller,  whose  authority  is  very  unjustly  doubted.*  In 
some  of  their  external  characters  they  resemble  the  Blongb- 
lian  race  more  than  any  other  known  African  nation.  The 
Hottentot  language,  unfortunately  little  studied,  has  fur- 
nished us  with  some  affinities  very  remarkable  to  the  small 
number  of  Mongolian  and  Kalmuck  words  which  we  have 
seen*!   • 

*  Kolbeo,  p.  51.  edit,  of  1745.    Comp.  tbo  Memoir  of  M.  Peron. 
t  Heaven...'. ^nga^  in  Hottentot Tmgriy  in  Mongol.    . 

C^hn  \ «..Jr«mwn,  in  Kalmuck. 

Man,  (niale).,...jrotiA • JSTouAn,  idem. 

Child fKob Kahmn^  son,  youth. 

Force,  (empire)....J?ou9i<ee/oa.....,...........Jif(micAtn,  idem. 

Father Ahoob Ahagai^  (According  to  Witsen.) 

Sun Sorri 5<mrt,  in  the  Akouscha  language. 

Head Biqua*,,,^ Beq^^  in  three  Caucasian  idiom?. 
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This  anexpected  and  surprising  observation,  might  lead    book 
to  very  singular  conjectures.    Mr.  Barrow,  as  well  as  M.    ^^^* 
da  6randpr6,  having  observed  in  the  Hottentot  the  Chinese        ^^^^ 
or  Mongolian  eyes,  immediately  conceived  they  might  bo  a  words 
colony  of  Chinese.    It  is  necessary,  however,  before  form-  ^0°*^^.^° 
ing  any  conjecture,  that  the  tribes  of  the  central  plateau  of  tots. 
Soutliem  Africa  should  be  well  known,  as  among  them  may 
be  found  a  race  similar  to  that  which  we  are  now  engaged 
in  describing. 

The  Hottentots  are  divided  into  several  tribes.     The  Tribes  of 
Dammaras  occupy  the  most  northern  part.    This  country  tcntotfi. 
Iiegins  beyond  the   Copper  mountains,  and  reaches  to  the 
Slst  degree  of  latitude,  or  as  far  as  the   country  of  the 
Makosses.*      The   Great  J>llamaquaSf  reunited  under  the 
patriarchal  authority  of  the  missionary  Anderson,  have  as- 
cended the  banks  of  the  Orange  river,  in  a  north-eastern  di- 
rection.   The  Little  Mimaquas  are  found  to  the  south  of  tlie 
same  river,  on  the  banks  of  which,  shaded  by  mimosas,  ele- 
phants, lions,  and  giraffes,  are  found  in  considerable  num- 
bers.t    The  Kabobiquas  and  Geissiqnas,  appear  to  be  branch- 
es of  the  Namaguas.    The  Koranas,  or  Kora-Hottentots,\  The  Kora 
occupy  a  central  country,  of  great  extent,  and  rich  in  pas-  "^*^ 
turage ;  less  filthy,  than  the  other  tribes,  they  shew  in  tlicir 
buildings   and   dress   some  tendency   to    civilization.    A 
vast  desert  or  karroUf  protects  their  independence  from 
Europeans.^      The   Koranas    have  a   great   predilection 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  Orange  river,  and  tlieir'  chief 
towns  are  to  be  found,  says  Mr.  Campbell,  along  its  banks. 
Towards  the  S.E.  on  the  eastern  limits  of  tlie  colony,  lived 
the  now  extinct  Qonaquas,  or  Channagnas,  a  tribe  distin- 
guished by  very  handsome  features,  and  a  more  enlarged 
understanding.    Many  other  tribes,  named  with  precision 

*  Lichtenstein,  in  the  Archives  ethnographiqiies  de  Vater  et  Bertuch,  t.  I.  p. 
286,  (Spite  of  every  attention,  the  position  of  this  tribe  is  laid  down  too  nar- 
row in  our  chart  of  Southern  Africa.) 

t  Patterson,  €2.  %  Probably  the  Kormquesof  Vaillant. 

h  Barrow,  Voyage  i  la  Cochinchine,  1. 1,  p.  271  et  suiv.  trad.  Francaisr. 


t    by  ancient  olisei-vcrs,*  have  disappeared  iii  proportiun  as  tUa  ] 
'     colfliiy   lias  invaded  their  cantons.     The    descendants  ' 
"~  tlieso  extinct  tPibes  live  among  the  Dutch  in  a  soit of  s]v 
TV,  more  or  less  mild,  according  to  tlic caprice  of  their  mai 
tcrs. 

s        Covered  by  the  skin  of  the  sheep,  the  antelope,  or  lioop,! 
',hB  ao'l  besmeared  with  grease  of  a  black  or  red  colour,  ani  \ 
""■armed  with  a   short  club,  the  savage  Hottentot,   ainging 
and  dancing,   wanders   about   in  tlie  middle  of  the  herds 
which  form  his  richea.     Their  primitive  manners  are  some- 
u'hat  changed,  from  their  pi-oximity  to  Europeans.     Thus 
we  may  believe,  with  Kolben,  that  formerly  all  the  Hot- 
tentots deprived  their  children  of  a  testicle,!  although,  at 
present,    this   custom    appears  to   exist   only    among  the  J 
Koranas  and  Busbmen-t      If  Kolhen  lias  exaggerated  ikl 
accusing  them  of  eating  those  disgusting  insects  with  whickn 
theirhairislilled,  it  nevertheless  appears  that  they  are  fond  1 
of  eating  a  similar  insect,  which  is  found  among  the  hairs  J 
of  horses  and  oxen.^    The  most   whimsical   custom  men- 
tioned  by  the  liret  historian  of  the  Hottentots,  is  tlie  cere>  1 
mony  by  which  a  magician  or  juggler  sanctifies  the  union  of  1 
new  married  persons,  by  sprinkling  them  with  a  warm  and  1 
impure  water  ;||  its  truth  is  avowed  by  modern  observers  of] 
the  greatest  credit  j^  it  is  by  the  same  operation  that  I 
youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age  is  initiated  iuto  the  society  of  1 
liis  elders.     The  temperament  of  the  Hottentots  estrang- 
es them  from  polygamy  j  they  have  a  horror  of  incest  and  \ 
adultery.     The  widow  who  wishes  to  marry  again,  is  ob- 
liged to  lose  a  joint  of  one  of  her  fingers.**     They  are  said  1 
not  to  have  any  idea  of  a  divinity ;  they  nevertheless,  de*  I 
liver  themselves  up  to  the  operations  of  sorcery,  and  look  1 
upon  a  species  of  mantisff  as  a  sacred  animal,  or  even  as  a  I 


•  Koiben,  GO.  t  ia«<n,  I4T. 

%  Tfuller,  dial.  Bmion,  voyage  i>  Iel  Cachincliias,  I. STI.StT, ;  Uad-fiOM 

t  M*in»l,  Dctcriplion  of  the  Cn|i«,  f  iii  Genu.}  II.  497.     ||  Kolban.  p.  I 

4  Thuolwrf,  il,  ITl.:  SpuriDaDii,  319,  and  tha  note  ofForiMr.J 

*■  Kldiftrl,  Deo-dplinn  otitit  Capt,  11.  p.  506.  tr  Mantii  rauna. 
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Tlio  Boaciimcn,  or  Buslitneii,  wlio  by  llic  Koranas  are  book 
called  1*7  tl>o  iiidtgenous  name  of  Saabs,  iippcar  to  be  a  ^^^' 
bi'ancli  very  anciently  scpai'atefl  from  the  Uoltonlots. 

T)ie  Saabs  are  incoiitcatibly  found  in  the  last  extreme  men." 
of  degradation  to  which  liumati  nature  can  be  bruiigUt; 
a  nildi  unsteady,  sitiister  asjiect;  confused,  blandt  and  in- 
sidious manners,  a  visible  embarrassment  in  their  manner 
of  acting  when  in  the  presence  of  other  men,  announce.,  at 
first  sight,  the  depravity  of  their  mind.  Their  excessive 
leanness  renders  tlic  proper  characters  of  tlic  Hottentot 
race  very  conspicuous  in  their  whole  figure.  The  natu- 
ral yellow  colour  of  their  skin  is  observable  only  under 
their  eyes,  where  the  tears,  excited  by  the  smoke  of  the 
fire,  round  which  they  litie  to  squat,  sometimes  wipes  off 
the  coating  of  soot  and  ashes  whicli  cover  the  whole 
body.  Nevertheless,  compared  with  the  women,  the  men 
may  in  some  measure  be  considered  handsome  :  flabby 
breasts,  hanging  and  elongated,  a  baclL  hollow,  almost  ex- 
cavated,  and  lean  like  the  rest  of  the  body,  contrasted  with 
the  hips,  which  are  swelled,  and  so  prominent  that,  like  the 
African  sheep,  all  the  fat  of  the  body  appears  tiicre  con- 
centrated, concur,  with  tiie  ugliness  of  their  face,  and  tlieir 
general  form,  to  render  these  women  absoUito  objects  of 
horror  tn  Europeans.*  Tlie  amputation  of  the  first  joint  of 
the  little  finger  is  considered  either  as  a  remedy  or  a  useful 
charmf  against  diseases  and  misfortunes.  The  sting  of  the 
scorpion,  very  dangerous  in  this  country  to  every  other  per- 
son, has  no  effect  on  these  savages.  Arrayed  generally  with 
a  bow,  a  quiver  full  of  arrows,  a  hat  and  a  belt,  leather  san- 
dals, a  sheep's  fleece,  a  gourd,  or  the  shell  of  an  ostrich's  egg 
to  carry  water,  with  two  or  three  grass  mats,  which,  when 
extended  upon  sticks,  form  their  tents,  and  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  spaniels,  tliese  unfortunate  beings  lead  a  most 
deplorable  life,  rambling  alone,  or  in  small  parties,  in  the 
burning  deserts  that  bound  the  colony  on  the  north.    They 

■  LichtenEtein,  i.  p.  IS!  et  iiiiv.  p.  401.  etc. 
t  Campbell'i  Second  Jnurnef.  vol.  I.  p.  4R. 
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BOOK  there  chiefly  live  on  roots,  berries,  ant-eggs,  larvaSf  grass- 
XXX.  hoppers,  mice,  toads,  lizards,  and  the  refuse  of  the  chase  left 
"""""""■^  by  the  colonists.  Their  arrows  are  always  poisoned.  The 
strongest  poison  used  by  them  is  taken  from  the  bags  which 
contain  it  under  the  lower  jaw  of  the  yellow  serpent  The 
substance  thus  obtained  soon  hardens ;  it  is  pounded  with  the 
Yti  stone  used  to  paint  their  bodies,  and  when  the  juice  of 
the  Illiteris  bulb  has  been  added,  with  the  compound  they 
prepare  their  arrows. "^  It  is  not  necessarily,  though  often, 
fhtal.f 
^xtremo  SometimQ3  beggars,  at  other  times  thieves  and  brigands, 
i  tms"^^  always  cowardly  and  cruel,  without  a  fixed  habitation,  with- 
ribe.  ottt  control,  without  society,  without  any  sort  of  common 
interest,  and  living  only  from  day  to  day,  every  attempt  to 
soften  their  savage  habits  has  hitherto  failed  ^:|:  the  hatred 
of  the  neighbouring  tribes  also  was  very  much  excited 
against  them  long  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans.  These 
last,  far  from  hunting  them  down,  as  some  have  supposed, 
encourage  the  contrary,  though  such  of  the  Saabs  as  roam 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  colony  make  them  presents  of 
beasts,  poultry,  tobacco,  brandy,  coral,  and  buttons,  to  in- 
cline them  to  habits  of  peace.  Very  recently,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  northern  districts  united  in  distributing  to  one 
particular  troop  of  Saabs  thirty  oxen  and  1600  ewes,  that 
they  might  have  something  for  their  subsistence ;  in  a  short 
time  not  a  vestige  of  these  remained,  from  the  concourse  of 
distant  hordes  that  joined  the  party,  and  did  not  separate 
until  'the  whole  was  consumed.  It  is  the  most  civilized 
tribes  of  the  Hottentots,  and  particularly  the  CafTres,  who 
wage  a  deadly  war  against  them, — even  the  sight  of  a 
Saab  puts  ^tliem  in  a  rage.$  A  Caffre,  deputed  by  a  small 
horde  of  his  nation,  being,  in  1804,  at  the  Cape,  perceived 
in  the  government-house,  among  the  other  domestics,  a 
Saab,  eleveuj years  of  age;  suddenly  he  darted  upon  him 

*  Campbell,  2d  Journ.  I.  30.  ^  Barrow,  I.  24^—353. 

:f  Barrow/ Voyage  a  la  Cochinchinc,  t.  .1,  p.  284. 
■   JjchtPiistrln,  p.  437. 


■*^rtth  an  intention  to  translix  him  with  liia  liassagay.  Tlio 
Saabs  arc  the  only  pco|)lQ  of  Suuthern  Africa  \vho  make 
use  of  poisoned  arrows;  it  is  with  this  weapon  that  they" 
lay  in  watt  for  passengers  in  tlic  karroos,  by  hiding  fhem- 
selvos  behind  the  ferruginous  rorks,  from  which  they  are 
with  difficulty  distinguished.  Often,  after  having  received 
the  sort  of  tribute  which  the  colonists  are  forced  to  pay 
them,  they  come  during  the  night  to  their  habitations, 
plunder  them  of  their  cattle,  and  save  themselves  by  flying 
with  the  greatest  rapidity  to  their  inaccessible  monntaiiis. 
If  overtaken  in  their  flight,  (hey  do  not  abandon  their 
booty  without  either  killing  or  maiming  the  plundered 
cattle ;  they  sometimes  oven  massacre  every  tiling  they  And 
in  the  fold — horses,  oxen,  sheep,  dogs,  and  shepherd,  withont 
deriving  the  least  advantage  from  it.*  Like  the  liysena, 
the  sight  of  blood,  and  the  smell  of  dead  bodies,  is  said  to 
etford  them  pleasurable  sensations.  Slill  the  poor  Bush- 
man is  capable  of  being  reclaimed  from  the  degraded  con- 
dition we  have  attempted  to  delineate,  after  the  testimony 
of  travellers.  Far  in  the  interior,  they  Hi's  fouod  to  in- 
habit small  villages,  and  to  have  made  some  progress  in 
the  arts  of  life.  M.  Smit,  a  boor  at  whose  house  Campbell 
halted,  had  fifty  of  them,  of  all  conditions,  employed  on  his 
farm.  '■  They  appeared  to  he  all  in  good  spirits,  free  from 
care,  and  depending  entirely  on  Mynheer  for  tlieir  support. 
M.  Smit  had  always  found,  if  be  committed  any  thing 
to  their  care,  that  they  were  faithful  to  tlicir  trust;  but 
whatever  was  locked  up,  and  not  committed  to  their  charge 
they  would  steal  if  they  could."  Uence,  though  M.  Smit 
did  not  require  so  many  assistants,  he  judged  it  better  to 
retain  them  in  his  service,  than  to  bo  surrounded  with  such 
a  number  of  thieves,  and  to  be  obliged  to  shoot  them  as  oth- 
ers had  done.f  When  taken  young,  and  well  treated,  they 
become  excellent  servants,  and  shew  great  activity,  talents, 
and  lidelity.^ 

*  LicLUmiciD,  599.  f  Camptiijll,  3ilJoiirnPy,  I.  SS— 3". 
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lavage  tribes   aro   onlinually  clianging  tlioir 
1.XX.     every  new   cliier  wisliea  t«   iHtrailuce  some  new  forms  of 
"speech;  Iiencc  arises  an  itistabilit;  and  multiplication  of  ilia- 
t-  Iccts,  nbicb  perplexes  critical  study.    This  is  a  general  jthe- 
nomenon  butli  iii  Asia  and  America  ;  it  is  particularly  the 
case  in  tho  instance  of  the  diflcreat  Hottentot  idioms;  they 
are  continunlly  varying.     The  vord»  inlrodurod  by  the  an- 
.  cient  travellers  no  longer  strike  the  car  of  the  modern  ob- 
server; and  each  tribe,  perhaps  even  each  family,  introduces 
terms  which  end  in  forming  a  jargon  unintelligible  to  their 
neiglihuurs. 

According  to  M,  Lichtenstein,  the  language  of  tlie  Hot- 
tenlals  is  in  general  remarkable  for  iiuntcrous  rapid  liarati 
vhrill  sounds,  emitted  from  Uic  bottom  of  the  cbcst  wilk 
strong  asjiirations,  and  mudified  in  tlie  mouth  by  a  singular 
mtJtion  of  the  tongue.  The  diphthongs  eou,  aao,  and  tnum 
liredominatc,  and  the  phrase  frequently  ends  with  the  final 
'  tn^,  (H-onounced  in  a  musical  tone  of  voice.  In  this  mo- 
I  file  tongue,  jj„„  of  the  tonguo  tlicre  appear  to  bo  three  progrcasive 
K  sounds,  produced  by  the  manner  in  which  the  back  uf  the 

X  tongue  is  withdrnwn  from  the  upper  part  nf  the  palate,  or 

1.  the  point  of  the  tongue  either  from  the  incisor  teeth  or  tho  • 

>l  upper  grinders.     The  peculiar  construction  of  the  organs  in 

I  this  race  facililatcs  much   the  formation  of  these  soundii, 

I  which  in  others  would  be  very  diSicult.     The  bony  part  of 

I  their  palate  is  in  general  narrower,  shorter,  and  propor- 

'  tionally  less  naked  in  the  back  part  than  that  of  Europeans 

and  A^^iatics. 

The  lunguage  of  all  the  Hottentot  tribes,  including  that 
of  the  Bushmen,  is  the  same  j  it  is  a  fact  at  present  esta- 
blished, by  the  singularities  which  they  have  in  commoni 
and  by  the  resemblance  of  many  of  tbo  words.  It  must, 
however,  bo  confessed,  that  the  idiom  of  the  Busbmen 
offers  more  striking  ditferenccs  than  is  observed  between 
the  different  dialects  nf  the  Hottentots,  and  even  sufficient- 
ly strong  to  prevent  the  two  races  of  people  from  commu- 
nicating with  each  other  except  by  signs.  Besides  that  the 
flacking   sound    of  the   Bushman   idiom   is  stronger  and 
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more  froqueiitf  the  harsh  soonds  clearery  and  the  ends  of  Uiie 
'  eenteneee  a  gtreat  deal  more  drawling.  ''^^ 

The  CMMiy  of  the  Captf  spread  over  an  extent  of  130,009  ^^J^T^ 
square  Miles,  nearly  eqaai  to  that  of  Orrat  Britain,  coo  <  the  ripe. 
tained,  by  the  census  in  18£1,  a  population  of  114,903 
bat  as  it  does  not  comprise  sojonmers,  nor  troops  in  gai  ^ 
lison,  crews  of  ships,  nor  unsettled  inhabitants,  or  Hotten  t 
tots,  which  are  estimated  at  5000  more,  the  whole  popu- 
lation  nay  be  safely  affirmed  to  exceed  ISO,000  in  I8£d.4 
Since  1798^  the  progress  of  the  census  has  been  as  fol-« 
lows :— « 


I 


1798. 
1,047 


1806. 

75,145 


1810. 
81,122 


1814, 

84,089 


.1819. 
99,028 


1831. 

i  13,903 


1821^  18SS.     t 

Correeted,  I  C9rrteiidA 

116,044     I    120,000  I 


Or,  the  population  of  the  Cape  has  been  increased  by  one 
half  in  sixteen,  and  dotibled  In  twenty-four  years.  Of 
these  47,978  are  free ;  namely  d4«977  males,  and  23,001 
ftmales;  14,291  male,  and  14,544  female  Hottrntots;  918 
male,  and  45 T  female  prize  slaves,  fonnprly  released  from 
illegal  slave  traders,  and  now  indrntured  as  apprentices  for 
fourteen  years;  lastly,  19,164  male,  and  13,0S4  female 
slaves.  According  to  estimates  on  the  spot,  the  Hotten* 
tots  double  their  number  in  twenty-live  years,  the  slaves 
in  thirty-three  years;  and  it  is  obser?ed  that,  owing  to 
emigration,  the  population  of  the  eastern  division  of  the 
colony  increasea  much  faster  than  the  west,  though  even 
this  neariy  doubles  its  population  in  twenty-four  years. 
There  is  now,  therefore  an  individual  to  every  square 
mile,  or  forty  persons  to  every  farm,  the  total  amount  of 
those  ill  the  cohmy  being  about  3000,  though  very  unequal 
in  point  of  extent  The'  white  people  are  descendants  of  Coion^. 
English,  Germans,  French,  but  chiefly  of  Dutch.  The  dis- 
trict TSMagh  lies  farthest  towards  the  north,  and  is  best 
known.  The  second,  which  includes  the  whole  eastern  part 
of  the  colony,  derives  its  name  iVom  the  petty  village  of  Sfd- 

*  Colebrooke,  357. 


BOOK  p^nboscJl.  The  most  soutlicrn  i»ait,  washed  by  tlio  sea,  is 
"*'  <calle<l  HblUnlol  OoUiuul :  it  is  a  LOiintry  as  fine  as  it  is  feN- 
"  '  -tile  in  corn  and  wine.  The  most  remote  eastern  diBti-ict  is 
■Cftlled  Graaf  Seinet.  Jt  is  here  that  the  inhabitants,  all 
4tither  shephcrda  or  hunters,  live  in  a  state  quite  patriarchal ; 
the  menare  gigantic;  the  women  have  a  peculiail}'  fresh  com- 
plexion and  majestic  figui-e.  The  bay  of  Mgoa  has  a  small 
foKiBcation.  The  district  Zweltendam  ranges  along  the 
southern  side,  and  includes  tho  cantons  of  Silxikamvm  and! 
Houtiniqua,  with  the  bays  of  J'lettenberg  and  .Mosscl. 
Uumarsitf  Throughout  the  whole  colony  nothing  but  cncloseC 
aiiia.""'  farms  are  to  be  seen.  The  farmers,  called  in  Dutcli> 
boors,  or  peasants,  carry  the  superfluous  produce  of  Ibeir 
harvests  to  Cape  Town,  on  heavy  carciagcs,  drawn  by  a 
great  number  of  oxen.  Their  hospitality  to  travellers,  the 
necessary  result  of  want  of  inns,  is  sometimes  intcrestedr! 
and  yielded  often  with  a  bad  grace.  Since  the  period  of' 
the  residence  of  the  English,  their  manners  have  become 
more  potislied.  The  colonists  have  been  too  much  calum- 
niated by  certain  travellers,  who  accuse  them  of  inhumani- 
ty towards  their  slaves:  in  fact,  the  account  we  have  just 
given  of  that  part  of  the  population  doubling  itself  in^irtf 
years,  is  a  suflicient  answer  to  this  anticjuated  reproach. 
Though  the  Cape  Dutch  are  proverbially  fond  of  gain* 
the  number  of  emancipated  slaves  is  always  considerable; 
in  the  course  of  the  year  18S0  it  amounted  to  six  male,  and 
twenty-six  female  slaves ;  probably  more  than  in  all  the  slave 
colonics  of  the  world  besides.  It  must  be  owned,  however, 
that  before  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  the  waste 
of  life  in  this  unfortunate  class,  was  much  greater  than  nowv 
It  was  rated  by  Bari'ow  at  3  per  cent,  it  is  now  less  than 

I  3  in  males,  in  females  scarcely  11 ;  while  births  are  4  per 

cent. 
rmfie  or       The  people  of  colour  are  estimated  at  a  tenth  part  of  the 

I  ***"'       free  population.     The  remaining  black  population  arc  Ma- 

[  lays,  negro  Mlavis,  indented  negroes,  Hottentot  and  Bush- 

men servants,  Malays,  and  free  Hottentots.     The  negi-oes 

I  were  brought  from  Madagascar  and  Mozamhif|uc,  and  are     ^m 
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chiefly  labourers;  the  Malays  ai-e  artizans,  their  females  book 
house  servanli) ;  and  are  as  rcmarkablu  at  the  Capo  as  in  tlic  ^^^' 
cast  for  a  sinister  and  dangerous  activity  of  character.  The 
number  of  them  who  have  by  their  economy  purchased  their 
freedom  is  very  contiiderablo.  The  last  and  most  valuable 
class  of  slaves  is  the  ^Jricander- — the  African  born  slave, 
the  produce  of  an  European  or  Cape  Dutchman,  and  of 
a  slavo  girl.  They  arc  not  much  darker  than  Europeans, 
and  arc  the  conCdential  servants  of  their  masters,  highly  es- 
teemed. 

Cape  Town,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  reaches  from  the  Copo 
level  of  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  Table  and  Lion  mountains,  °'^'"' 
along  the  banks  of  Tablo  Bay;  this  bay  is  deep,  but  the  sea 
is  often  rough,  and  the  anchorage  unsafe.  Vessels  enter  it 
only  from  the  month  of  September  to  the  middle  of  April ; 
(luring  the  rest  of  tho  year  they  put  into  False  Bay,  where 
they  arc  sheltered  from  the  nortlt-wost  winds.  This,  which 
is  also  called  Simoit'»  Bay,  becomes  in  its  turn  unsafe  during 
the  opposite  season,  when  the  winds  blow  from  the  south- 
east ;  so  that  tho  Cape,  situated  between  two  bays  and  two 
seas,  has  not  a  real  port  All  the  streets  are  built  at  right 
angles;  and,  in  only  one  of  them,  a  canal  brings  Holland  to 
our  ^collection.  The  houses,  built  either  with  stono  or 
brick,  arc  adorned  with  statues ;  the  roofs  are  generally  in 
terraces.*  The  public  buildings  have  little  beatity:  the 
Calvinistic  church,  in  its  interior,  has  many  armorial  bear- 
ings, epitaphs,  and  escutcheons,  in  relief  and  in  painting, 
of  former  dignitaries  of  the  Dutch  church  and  state,  but 
the  last  member  of  Dutch  titled  nobility  is  lately  dead.f 
The  Lutheran  chapel  is  also  admired  for  its  elegance ;  and, 
during  the  government  of  Lord  Somerset,  tho  English 
built  an  elegant  commercial  hall,  of  ample  dimensions. 
Other  public  buildings  are  the  castle,  the  great  barracks, 
the  granary,  the  custom-house,  the  club-ruom  or  society 
house,  and  the  colonial  oflico  building.     The  latter  contains 
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BOOK  the  library  lately  erected  by  the  gavernmenl,  or  rather  cii- 
irx.  grafted  upon  tite  Dcwtinian  liUrnry,  heretofore  under  the 
^~~~~  managemrnt  of  the  ministry  of  the  Calvinint  church.  ThB 
founder  wax  a  (icrmaii  t'lnigroiit,  a  nmn  of  some  learning 
and  great  benevi>l<-nre :  witrti  ulive,  he  was  srrretary  to  tli« 
Orpliart  iiiHiitiitioti,  and  by  the  manumission  uf  all  his 
slaves,  emhatrtird  his  memorj  at  bin  death.  The  HbriirY  is 
now  a  noble  coKertion,  contaitied  in  two  spaciou)<  balls,  be- 
sides other  aparlmonts  and  apparatuB  fnr  chemiral  expeii* 
inent!4.  The  onI>  thing  wanting  is  readers ;  reading  is  not 
an  African  paNtian;  and  a  few  years  ago,  aome  French- 
men, who,  with  M.  Collin,  wished  to  see  it.  were  obliged 
to  give  several  days'  notice  to  the  keeper  uf  Ibis  neglected 
depot. 
[jginof  Cape  Town4  founded  in  1653  by  Van-Rieberk,  was 
'  "  ^'  peopled  by  bad  characters  exiled  from  Holland,  by  soldiers 
who  had  obtained  their  discbarges,  and  by  sailors  who^ 
having  saved  somp  property  at  Batsvia,  were  enabled  to 
disengage  themselves  from  service.  At  the  time  of  the  re- 
vocation of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  many  unfortunate  French- 
men, whom  a  barbarous  mother  rejected  from  her  bosom, 
were  hospitably  receivfd  in  Holland.  Many  of  these 
Frenchmen  established  tlicmselves  at  the  Cape  ;  they  even 
peopled  a  small  canton  called  the  Coin  Franfais,  which 
is  still  inhabited  by  their  descendants  ;  they  have  only 
preserved  French  names  much  disfigured.  The  language 
is  almost  forgotten,  and  their  ciistoms  are  those  of  the 
Dutch.  Cape  Town  possessed  in  tSSl,  a  population  of 
9761  free  inhabitants,  9661  Hottentots,  apprentices,  and 
slaves,  in  all  t0.422j  in  1798.  the  census  only  amounted 
to  5500,  in  other  words,  the  po[iulation  of  the  town  in- 
creased nearly  twice  as  fast  as  that  of  the  colony.  The 
number  of  houses  is  1478,  so  there  arc  moi-o  than  thirteen 
EducKtion.  to  a  family.  Education  is  much  neglccteil  by  the  Dutch 
at  the  Cape ;  the  young  speak  French  and  English  tole- 
rably welh  There  is  indeed  one  colonial  establishment 
for  classical  and  school  education;  but  the  master  is  the 
colonial  chaplain,  with  a  salary  of  1 600  rix  doltara  per 
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a  besides  bis  cui-c.     In  other  respects  little  informod,    book 
they  all  excel  in  the  arts  of  exercise;  altliougli  good  horse-     ^^^'^ 
men,  and  dcxtepous  liunters.  three  parts  of  their  life  are 
passe<l  in  smuking;  tliey   even  nleep  with  the  pipe  in  their 
mouths,   arc    cuntinuall;    drinking    tea,    roffi-e.    and    gin. 
"  Tlie  women  until  the  age  or  twenty  or  twenty-five,  con-Wom«n. 
tinue   very  handsome:    their   blue  eyes,    hair   of  a   rle&r  _ 

cliesnut  colour,  a  rosy  complexion,  and  extreme  iieatnesst  ■ 

lead  one  to  overlook  their  manners,  whirh  are  Tar  from  ele-  H 

gant;  aAer  this  age  they  generally  lose  the  lightness  of  ■ 

their  figure,  become  very  fat,  and  more  worthy  of  their 
husbandsi  whose  phlegm,  mean  appearance,  and  awkward 
gait,  little  corresponded  bet'ore  with  their  delicacy.  Wo- 
men are  found  at  tlie  Cape  of  great  simplicity  of  exterior* 
who  are  at  the  sam^  time  very  amiable  and  well  informed." 
These  are  the  words  of  M.  Collin,  a  Frenchman.  The  En- 
glish author  of  the  "Slate  of  the  Cape."  1822,*  says, 
"  Very  frequent  marriages  take  place  between  English  gen- 
tlemen and  Cape  ladies ;  hut  the  pleasing  and  engaging  mao- 
ners  of  the  Cape  Butch  girls,  and  4heir  vivacity,  less  for* 
ward  than  that  of  the  French,  but  enough  so  to  auhdne  En- 
glish coldness,  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  obtrusive  pre- 
sumption of  the  younger  part  of  the  other  sex,  and  in  lAem 
it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  abundant  niatenals  exists,  whicl), 
when  properly  worked,  form  a  totally  diGTerent  mun.  Igno- 
rant of  the  gradations  of  society,  and  with  all  the  chances 
against  him,  from  the  natural  good  feelings  of  the  miitd»  the 
individual  generally  turns  out  a  respectable  character  as  be 
advances  into  life."  Mr.  Barrow,  no  friend  to  the  Dutch 
of  the  Cape,  bears  a  similar  testimony  to  the  engaging 
sweetness  of  these  ladies. 

The  eatablt^ihed  religion  of  the  Cape  ia  Calvinisttc ;  the  Rfiigioi 
people  devout  and  attentive  to  its  duties.f  The  young  are 
catechised  weekly,  and  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  their 
teachers.  Bcside.s  a  Calvinistic  church  in  each  of  the 
twelve  districts,  at  2000  rix  dollars,  or  £150  per  annunij 
with  Louse  and  farm  from  the  colonial  government,  two 
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missinnariea  for  Cliiniiie*  and  Cafiraria^at  £73  per  aiinDm^ 
with  free  farm,  there  arc  two  English  chaplains,  receiving 
"eroo   and  £350  Sterling,  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  at  £li   ' 
a  year,  rrnm  the  revenue  of  the  colony.    The  English,  who   < 
receive  between  them  nearly  as  much  salary  as  all  the  rest^  J 
are  the  only  clergy  complained  of  for  neglect  of  duty.     A.  \ 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  now   building  by  subscription. 
There  are  sixteen  missionaries  of  the  London  society)  eltfl 
Wcsleyan,  and  three  Moravian  missionaries.     The  latter^ 
by  making  industry  and  religion  twin  sisters,  have  notonly 
made    great  progress  themselves,  but  suggested  improve- 
ments to  those  of  other  aects.f     The    Malays,   amounting 
to  3000,  carry  on  their  devotion  in  rooms,  or  lialls,  occa* 
sionally  in  the  town  quarries,  under  a  learned  imam,  who  i 
chants  the  Koran  with  groat  taste.     Mahometanism  makes  ] 
amazing   progress   among  the  lower  orders  at  the  Cape. 
Slave  owners  are  impressed  with  an  erroneous  notion  that 
a  slave  once  baptized  becomes  free,  and  ai-e,  therefore,  ad- 
verse to  the  Christian  instruction  or  baptism  of  their  slaves. 
Hence  the  slave  is  forced  to  become  mussulman,  because 
he  cannot  become  a  Christian.     The  above  prejudice,  how- 
ever, is  daily  wearing  away,  and  there  arc  now  a  few  free 
schools  at  the  Cape,  where  slaves  are  taught  to  read  and 
write  on  the  plan  of  Dr.  Bell ;  the  total  number  of  ecbolars 
being  from  three  to  four  hundred.     The   presence  of  the 
English  at  the  Capo  has  produced  a  great  change  In  its 
manners.     Definitively  placed  under  the  English  govern- 
ment, it  must,  by  degrees,  lose  the  character  of  a  Dutch 
colony. 

This  colony  is  susceptible  of  great  improvement  Situ- 
ated in  the  route  from  Europe  to  India,  vessels  that  tra- 
verse these  seas  stop  here  for  refreshment,  and  with  a  view 
of  imparting  fresh  vigour  to  their  crews,  weakened  by  a 
long  voyage.  Its  fertile  soil,  producing  every  thing  that 
18  necessary  for  the  wants  of  civilized  man,  may,  strictly 
speaking,  completely  supply  herself.     Under  an  enlighten- 
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nmrscl'B  Iiialruclioiis,  [bid.  p,  333.  350. 
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cd  government^  population  will  increase,  commerce  will 

find  an  easy  market  for  its  indigenous  products,  the  culture 

of  which  will  he  improved  by  their  interests  being  now  "—•"'" 
better  understood.  It  requires  only  an  active  superintend- 
ence t04iunite  the  Cape  with  the  central  parts  of  Africa, 
by  well  directed  expeditions  of  discovery,  and  thus  to  draw 
fVom  it  Unknown  riches.  During  a  period  of  war,  the 
Cape  is  the  centre  of  a  maritime  station,  which  commands 
the  navigation  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  central  empo- 
rium to  the  trade  of  the  eastern  and  western  world ;  their 
relations  to  'it,  expressed  in  tonnage,  are  as  10,326  to 
10,673  respectively.  The  Cape  is  rapidly  growing  into 
consequence,  though  its  emigrants  complain.  Still  there  are 
circumstances  which  seem  to  set  natural  limits  to  its  pros- 
perity; the  chief  of  which  are  the  unequal  distribution  of 
water  and  rain,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  soil  to  producer 
a  quantity  of  wheat  sufficient  to  supply  the  increase  of  in- 
habitants. The  latter,  however,  is  no  weighty  obstacle^ 
since  the  supply  of  barley  is  abundant.  Maize  also  may 
be  well  suited  to  the  climate. 

Next  to  agriculture  aVid  wines,  which  are  still  the  staple  Prodtce* 
commodity  at  the  Cape,  the  whale  and  seal  fishery  must  ^*P*^"* 
be  ranked.    Immense  numbers  of  the  finest  fish  swarm  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Cape,  and  considerable  quantities  are 
taken  by  whale  boats,  affording  exports  to  the  amount  of 
24,760  rix  dollars.     Aloes,  hides,  barilla,  ivory,  ostrich 
feathers,  fruits  dried  in  the  sun  for  the  Indian  market,  and 
•horses,  are  the  other  products  for  exportation.    The  breed 
of  the  latter  has  become  extremely 'valuable  since  the  arri- 
val of  the  English,  and  the  consequent  encouragement  given 
to  horse  racing.    About  200  horses,  value  56,980  rix-dol- 
lars,  were  in  1821  exported  to  India.    The  whole  amount 
of  exportations  exceeds  two  millions  of  rix-doUars.    The 
internal  commerce  of  the  Cape  is  chiefly  maintained  byintemai 
hawkers,  by  a  few  shops  in  the  small  towns,  and  most  of  *^°°*"*'^' 
all  by  the  visits  of  the  boors  to  Cape  Town,  often  after  a 
journey  of  500  miles,  over  deserts  which  detain  them  seve- 
ral weeks,  and  by  the  fairs  whicli  are  established  at  dif- 
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:    fiu^nt  points  of  the  colony.     In  tho  manths  from  HepteDi- 
b«r  to  February,    when  wine  and  corn  is   brought  in, 

~*  line  of  waggons,  each  drawn  by  six,  ten  or  twrlvo  oxei^i 
vill  make  iU  appearance  from  tho  cnuntry  at  day-breil 
extftiding  some  miles.  Afler  an  abundant  harvest  l 
have  been  counted  in  one  mofning— the  average  of 
month  of  January,  1832.  was  sixty  daily.  The  boor  tr 
Tels  in  a  horse  waggon,  in  which  he  overtakes  one  or  two 
ox  waggons,  sent  forward  on  the  road.  Ilis  wif«  and  chil- 
dren accntnpany  bitn.  and  after  laying  in  a  stock  of  neces* 
aariea  auDiricnt  fur  himself,  family,  and  slavei,  until  next 
yearly  or  half  yearly  visit,  he  returns  in  a  lew  days  to  the 
interior.  The  eastern  parts  of  the  colony  ara  supplied  by 
coasting  vessels  The  tonnage  employed  in  this  trade,  L 
1821,  amounted  to  1962  Ions,  in  the  coasting  trade  in  g&s  ' 
neral  to  4507  tons,  and  the  whole  amount  of  tonnage  i%  ' 
Table  Bay,  esclusive  uf  men  of  war,  56,447  tons.  Fqk 
tho  defence  of  this  great  resort  of  shipping,  from  tito  8.Eai 
ntonsoons,  it  is  in  contemplation  to  carry  a  mote  on  the  S.EV 
of  the  bay  to  tlie  extent  of  3000  yards.  Under  commercial 
advantages  of  the  Cape,  ought  to  be  enumerated  the  an- 
nual disbursements  of  the  Indian  invalids  at  the  Cape,  wUcb. 
are  ascertained  to  amount  to  700,000  rtx-dollars  per  aa-! 
num.  The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  governor 
of  the  colony,  and  from  him.  or  from  British  acts  of  Par- 
liament, or  orders  in  council,  emanate  all  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  state.  There  is  no  legislative  assem- 
bly here,  as  iu  the  West  Indies.  The  law,  however,  is 
veil  administered,  with  open  doors,  and  is  founiled  on 
tlie  "statutes  of  India,"  proclaimed  here  by  Ibo  Dutch  of 
1715}  where  deficient,  the  civil  and  Dutch  law  arc  suc- 
cessively resorted  to.  The  court  consists  of  one  Chief 
Justice,  and  eight  ordinary  Justices,  and  these  decide 
causes  by  a  majority,  the  Chief  Justice  having  »  casting 
voice.  There  are  no  juries  hero.  An  appeal  can  ba 
tnaili)  from  these  nine  judges  to  the  Court  of  Appeal) 
sistiig  of  the  governor  and  an  nssesaur,  who  is  a  barrister 
in  criminal  cases,  but  in  civil  cases,, the  secretary  of  the 
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court.  Uubi-timatel}'  tlio  judges  are  not  for  lile,  but  re-  J">ok 
moveable  at  pleasure,  ft  is  evident,  that  great  courage  ^"^^ 
in  the  lawycrsi  and  integrity  in  the  governor,  can  alone 
preserve  so  improper  a  collusion  of  interests  in  a  state  of 
pui'il}-.  Though  the  people  are  abundantly  litigious, 
crime  is  not  frequent,  tlie  heterogeooous  elements  of^""" 
cape  population  being  considered.  In  1821,  tlie  nuDiber 
committed  was  ninety-one,  of  whom  eight  were  females; 
and  of  these,  sii  were  sentenced  to  transportation  for  theft, 
and  eight  condemned  to  death.  The  total  number  of  ca- 
Jtital  condemnations  for  1820  and  1821,  all  of  which  were 
for  lourder,  amounted  to  seventeen ;  namely,  nine  Hotten- 
tots, one  Bushman,  one  prize  negro,  one  European,  and  five 
slaves.  Three  of  these  were  remitted  ;  tlio  European  suf- 
fered. On  the  fourth  of  March,  1822,  tliero  wa.^  only 
one  person  confined  for  debt;  eleven  appears  to  be  tlie 
maximum.  Justice  is  administered  to  the  seven  country  dis- 
tricts by  the  Landdrosl,  who  is  a  kind  of  sheriff  of  the  dU- 
tric^  assisted  by  six  Seemraden,  as  assessors.  The  lieeni- 
raden  are  selected  from  the  wealthiest  and  most  respect- 
able of  the  burghers,  and  seem  to  he  the  only  popular 
part  of  the  political  machine.  In  every  other  respet^t 
the  government  of  the  colony  is  absolute,  even  to  the  cen- 
sorship of  the  press  and  public  journals.  It  is  peculiar  to 
tfae  law  of  tlio  Cape,  to  allow  of  matrimonial  sepai-ation 
on  the  sole  ground  of  mutual  dislike ;  and  to  take  on  itself 
in  a  most  beneficial  manner  the  protection  of  orphans.  An 
Orphan  CAamber  is  established,  which  takes  charge  of^p'^' 
the  estates  of  all  those  who  die  intestate,  or  leave  children 
minors;  the  chamber  realises  the  estate;  puts  out  the 
amount  to  interest  on  land,  at  the  colonial  rate  of  six  per 
cent,  payable  every  six  months,  making  an  allowance  to 
heirs  suitable  to  their  condition  and  education  till  they 
come  of  age.  £very  method  is  taken  for  the  discovery  of 
heirs.  This  excellent  institution  is  tlie  result  of  a  beauti- 
ful trait  in  the  character  of  the  Cape  Dutch.  "  No  surer 
proof  of  their  kind  disposition  can  be  oR'orcd,  than  the 
frequent  adoption   of  children   of  iwrsons    not  related  to 
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tliein,  wlioHc  parents  may  be  dead  or  may  have  met  with 
misfortune.  Tliey  fin'l  protectors  and  ri-ieiidM,  nnil  by  cus- 
"tom  a  gniiTutiier  or  guilmutlier  think  it  their  buunilen  duty 
to  provide  Tfii-  tlie  cliihlren  of  tlieir  dead  or  unfortunate 
friends."*  A  married  couple  saying  in  a  Hhnp  they  knew 
not  what  to  do  with  their  new-born  infant,  the  master  snb< 
missively  asked  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  child ;  and  Mending 
attendants  with  a  sedan  chair  to  receive  it,  was  mortally 
offended  when  It  returned  empty,  from  the  parents  refusing 
to  confirm  the  gift.  There  can  therefore  be  no  difficulty* 
except  the  present  enormous  exchange  (of  195,)  in  the  gooda 
of  those  dying  intestate  at  the  Cape  being  transmitted  to^ 
tlioir  European  heirs.  ' 

The  above  singular  depreciation  of  the  paper  money  of  tbfl 
Cape,  has  arisen  chiefly  from  an  over  issue  of  that  article, 
without  any  guarantee  for  its  value.  The  rix-dollar  should 
be  worth  nearly  four  shillings,  at  present  it  scarcely  equals 
one  shilling  and  sixpence.  Gold  and  silver  have  consequent- 
ly long  disappeared  ;  and  tlie  only  metallic  currency  of  the 
Cape  consists  of  English  penny  pieces.  The  distress  and 
annoyance  proceeding  frum  this  circumstance  is  incalcula- 
ble, and  can  only  be  remedied,  it  is  staled,  by  an  issue  of 
money  representing  actual  value.  At  present  three  millions 
of  paper  dollars  circulate  without  this  guarantee,  although 
the  whole  produce  does  not  exceed  nine  millions ;  while  it  is 
known  that  one-tenFhf  of  the  amnunt  of  the  annual  produce 
is  generally  sufficient  for  the  medium  of  its  circulation  in 
any  country.  The  evil  cannot  but  he  aggravated  in  a  coun- 
try whose  imports  are  three  times  as  large  as  the  exports* 
the  former  being  two  millions,  the  latter  six  millions  of  rii- 
dollars,  in  1831. 

This  cause,  so  common  in  all  new  countries,  and  so  little 
attended  to  by  their  governments;  the  occHrrence  of  three 
successive  seasons  of  drought ;  the  arrival  of  shoals  of  emi- 
grants, apparently  removed  fi-om  Britain  without  any  pro- 
per measures  being  previously  taken  for  their  establislimen^i 

•  SlMoofilnCopi!,  p.  1GB,  :   Wcnilliof  N 
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or  without  a  single  fanctionary  in  the  colony  having  bean    book 
consulted,*  have  thrown  a  gloom  for  the  pi*esent  over  the    ^^^* 
otherwise  flourishing  colony  of  Southern  Africa.     Yet,  as  -"— —— 
vicissitude  is  the  great  law  of  nature  in  her  operations,  an 
early  recurrence  of  droughts,  these  terrible  precursors  of 
famine,  cannot  reasonably  be  dreaded  ;  and  when  we  com- 
pare the  other  two  evils  with  the  mighty  powers  of  compen- 
sation possessed  by  the  mother  country,  the  CajYe  may  soon 
be  expected  to  raise  its  head,  the  finest,  and  not  the  least 
flourishing  or  important  settlement  of  the  British  empire. 

*  State  of  the  Cape,  p.  179. 
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AFRICA. 


Continuation  of  the  Description  of  Africa. — South-East 
Coast,  or  Caffraria  and  Mozambique. 

BOOK        The  most  recent  observations  have  shewn  that  the  people 

I.XXI.    scattered  along  the  south-eastern  side  of  Africa,  from  the 

^j     ^^^     Bay  of  Algoa  as  far  as  Quiloa,  and  perhaps  farthert  resem- 

idea  of  the  blc  each  othcr  in  physical  characters^  that  distinguish  them 

uoJfr  "^"  fro»»  the  negro  race.    The  head  of  these  people^  like  that  of 

Europeans,  presents  a  raised  arch ;  the  nose,  far  from  being 

flat,  approaches  the  hooked  form ;  they  hare,  however,  the 

negro's  tliick  lips,  and  the  large  buttocks  of  tiie  Hottentot; 

their  frizzled  hair  is  less  woolly  than  that  of  the  negro ; 

their  beard  stronger  than  the  Hottentot's ;  a  brown  or  iron- 

^rey  complexion  appears  to  separate  them  again  from  the 

negro.^    The  idioms  of  these  people,  although  little  known^ 

have  points  of  resemblance.    The  slaves  of  Mozambique 

understand  many  words  of  the  Betjouana  language.    The 

Inhabitants  of  the  environs  of  Quiloa  designate  the  divinity 

by  the  same  name  as  the  Betjouanas.    In  all  these  dialects, 

words  may  be  discovered  borrowed  from  the  Arabian.    The 

custom  of  cireamcision  is  equally  prevalent  among  all  these 

nations,  who  appear  to  have  received  their  civilization  from 

Abyssinia  and  Arabia. 

name  Caf-     ®^  ^  *^^*  name  is  this  race  to  be  designated  ?     Chance 
fn  or  Caf.  has  rendered  common  to  a  considerable  number  of  these 

fraria. 

^   Liihtenstpin,  Voyages,  t.  I.  p.  406.    Tlumbcrg*  I,  108.     Barrow,  etc. 
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people  an  arbitrary  name.  The  Portuguese  navigators,  book 
after  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  found  the  inhabit-  i^^^^* 
anta  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  more  advanced  in  civi-  '  " 
lization  as  tbej  approached  the  north,  where  the  Arabs 
had  introduced  their  own  manners  and  religious  belief. 
These  Mahometans  designated,  under  the  vague  name  of 
Caffres  or  hereticSf  all  tlie  natives  of  those  countries  into 
which  the  Mussulman  religion  bad  not  been  introduced. 
Under  the  name  of  Cafarah,  or  Caffrariaf  the  Arabian 
geographers  comprehended  the  whole  interior  of  Africa. 
Caffraria  might  thus  reach  to  Nigritiay"*^  line  the  Indian 
ocean  from  Zeila  as  far  as  Brava^f  and  again  extend  to  the 
borders  of  the  sea  to  the  soutli  of  SofaIa.:|:  In  proportion 
as  the  specific  names  of  kingdoms  and  people  became 
known  to  Europeans,  the  extent  of  Caffraria  diminished  on 
the  maps,  and  had  nearly  become  extinct .  Nevertheless, 
when  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape^  while  extending  by  degrees 
the  limits  of  their  colony  towards  the  east^  found  it  neces- 
sary  to  make  their  neighbours  better  known,  otherwise  al- 
most forgotten,  they  adopted  the  Arabic  name,  transmit- 
ted by  the  Portuguese  writers,  with  a  view  of  applying  it 
particularly  to  the  tribe  with  whom  they  were  in  immediate 
contact,  the  true  name  of  which  is  K&ussa. 

We  conceive  that  the  term  Caffre  may  be  provisionally 
employed  for  designating  the  predominant,  and  probably 
the  indigenous  race  of  eastern  Africa,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  apply  it  to  any  particnlai* 
colony. 

The  Caffre  nations  inhabit  a  region  less  known  than  any  Mountains 
on  the  globes  We  there  see^  behind  a  marshy,  unliealthy,  *°**  """""• 
but  fertile  coast,  chains  of  mountains  arise  that  have  been 
very  imperfectly  examined^  which  appear  to  be  in  a  paral- 
lel direction  with  the  coast,  that  is  from  south-west  to 
north-east.  Do  these  interrupted  chains^  traversed  by  se- 
veral rivers^  proceed  from  a  plateau,  or  from  a  central 

• 

*  Edrisi,  Africa,  edit.  Ilartmann,  141.  t  Idem,  98,  99. 

t  Barrow,  Decadas,  passim.    Thomann,  Voyage  ct  Biographic,  55—57. 
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BOOK  chain  ?     Do  the  rivers  Zambese^  Coava^  and  ^t'lintanctf 

xxxi«  derive  their  sources  from  amongst  rocks*  precipices,  per- 


^""""""  haps  oven  from  the  midst  of  snows  and  ice,  or  are  they 
formed  in  vast  sandy  plains,  like  those  from  the  plateau  of 
central  Asia,  or  from  verdant  savannas,  similar  to  those  of 
America  ?  There  is  nothing  to  assist  us  in  resolving  these 
questions.  The  burning  winds  that  proceed  from  the  in- 
terior seem  to  argue  against  the  existence  of  this  central 
chain,  wliich,  under  the  apocryphal  name  of  Lupata,  or 
Spine  of  the  worldf  is  traced  at  random  on  our  charts. 

ofihe        The  Portuguese  historians  speak  of  them  only  as  of  a  thick 

Lupaia!  forest,  interspersed  with  great  rocks.*  The  great  lakes^ 
of  the  existence  of  which  little  is  distinctly  known,  roay^ 
with  as  much  probability,  have  formed  their  basins  in  the 
plains  of  sand  as  amrfng  rocks  and  glaciers,  t^ortaguese 
merchants,  in  traversing  Mocaranga,  to  the  west  of  the 
state  of  Monomotapa,  only  observed  small  hills  covered 
witli  copses  of  thorny  shrubs.f  The  interior  of  Ajan,  to 
judge  by  its  productions  and  animals,  ou^ht  to  be  a  dry 
plateau.  In  short,  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  do  not  pre- 
sent any  fixed  direction,  and  consequently  do  not  indicate  a 
great  chain  well  marked. 

In  this  absence  of  ovet*y  positive  information,  let  us  ab- 
stain from  those  vain  and  presumptuous  general  opinions, 
by  wliich  certain  geographers  attempt  to  give  proof  of 
their  genius  ;  let  us  only  simply  describe  the  different 

The  Natal  countries  in  rotation.  The  Mital  coast,  extending  from 
the  great  Fish  River,  near  the  colony  of  the  Cape,  as  far 
as  the  bay  of  Lourenf  o-Marquez  or  Lagoa,  is  watered  by 
many  rivers,  covered  with  wood,  and  intersected  by  fields 
or  magnificent  savannas  ;:|:  there  is  no  port  safe,  and  suf- 
ficiently deep,  to  afford  shelter  to  large  ships.    None  of 

*  Jean  dos  Santos,  la  Haute-Ethiopie,  Liv.  II.  ch.  3.     (It  it  Lupara  in  tb« 
French  translation.    We  have  no  access  to  the  original.) 
+  Notes  of  M;  Corr^a  de  Serra,  ct  de  M.  Constancio. 
t  Dampier's  voyage  round  the  world,  vol.  II.  141 — 186. 


these  rivers  liavc  a  long  course.  In  tlio  ititeriur  arc  cliBiiis  "' 
of  mtiuiitaiits  that  appear  to  he  of  a  calcarious  nature,  as  the  *'' 
natives  liolhiw  caverns  in  them,  in  which  they  live  with 
their  herds.  The  holcus,  maize,  and  cattle,  constitute  lite 
wealth  nf  the  inhahitants.  They  uhtaiii  a  species  uf  silk 
frora  a  plant  like  the  asclcpias  uf  Syria.  Jacob  Franck  the 
traveller,  aheut  the  environs  of  the  hay  of  Lagoa,  saw  le- 
mon, cotton-d'ees,  sugar-canes,  a  seed  cailcd  pombe,  which 
is  utted  tu  make  an  inchriating  drink.*  The  animals,  pro- 
bably more  numerous  than  the  men,  roam  in  large  troops ; 
the  most  remarkable  are  elephants,  antelopes,  the  rhinoceros, 
and  hippopotamus. 

It  has  i-ercntly  been  asserted  tliat  the  unicorn,  or  mono-p^' 
cerosofllie  ancients,  has  been  found  here;  which,  ifprov-lt,"' 
ed,  would  make  this  region  very  interesting.  A  resiwct- '"" 
able  aulbor,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  lias  stated  that  the 
first  Portuguese  navigator  saw,  between  the  Cape  of  Good 
Uope  and  Cape  Corricntcs,  an  animal  having  the  head 
and  mane  of  a  li'irse,  with  one  moveable  liorn.f  It  is  pre- 
cisely in  this  same  region  that  two  good  mo<lerR  observers 
have  seen  several  representations  of  a  one-burned  animal ; 
all  the  roeks  of  Canidebo  and  Bambo  are  covered  with 
them  4  the  Dutch  colonists  alSrm  that  they  have  seen 
these  animals  alive,  and  bad  killed  some  of  them;  they  re- 
sembled the  quHgga,  or  wild  horse  ;  the  horn  adhered  only 
tn  the  skin.  $  Those  positive  testimonies,  unfortunately  of 
illiterate  witnesses,  are  nc^ei'theless  corroborated  by  the 
account  of  Barthcma  (or  Vartoman,)  who,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  saw  at  Mecca,  two  unicorns  like  antelopes;  they 
liad  been  braught  from  Ethiopta.||  The  ancients  have 
undoubtedly  gi\on  a  fabulous  and  vague  account  uf  this 

■  Ehimann,  BIbtiollitqui  di-i  Vnyagcs,  i.  111.  p.  Ill,  ate.  elc. 
f  Garciai,  Hist.  Aro™,l,ci,p.  H. 
%  Sparmikun,  Voyage  lo  ihe  C«iie. 
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larc  it  to  a   ^H 


BOOK  manoceros  ;  they  nevertheless  unanimously  compart 
*^*'*  liorse  in  the  form  of  {ita  body,  »itb  the  head  of  a  slag  ;■ 
which  proves  their  liavlng  seen  an  animal  difiering  much 
from  the  rhinoceros.  Besides  this  unicorn  resemhling  a 
linrsr,  tlie  ancients  distinctly  name  the  unicorn  ass,  of  a 
great  size,  a  hum  striped  with  white,  black,  and  brown, 
great  swiftness,  and  fond  of  a  solitary  life;f  they  describe  it 
as  Ml'ipeil,  like  the  unicorn  horse,  a  circumstance  coinciding 
with  the  systematic  observation  of  anatomists,  drawn  from 
an  analogy  of  animals  with  divided  huora,  who  all  have  two 
horns.  In  other  respects,  this  objection  of  our  infallibis 
philosophers  is  not  always  a  solid  one,  as  there  are  antelopes 
in  which  the  two  honia  arise  from  a  common  base,  raised 
two  inches  above  the  head  ;f  how  (hen  can  nature  he  pre- 
vented extending  this  uuion  from  the  base  to  the  poiutl  J 
Besides,  the  accounts  of  those  among  the  moderns  who  pre-  1 
tend  to  have  seen  the  unicorn,  remove  this  diOiculty  by  rer 
presenting  the  horu  as  attached  only  to  the  skin>  similar  j 
to  that  of  the  rhinoceros. 

The  existence  then  of  the  unicorn  is  not  impossible^  as 
IiHs  been  said,  but  neitlier  is  it  proved,  nor  even  likely: 
this  genus,  like  many  others,  may  have  hccomo  extinct; 
whether,  however,  this  animal  exists  or  not,  its  represen- 
tation  upon   the  rocks  of   Southern   Africa  is  not  less  a 
curious   circumstance  ;  it  concurs   in   proving  the  ancient  * 
connexion  of  Catfraria   with  Asia;   for  the  figure  of  the 
unicorn  was,  among  the  Persians  and  Hebrews  the  sym- 
bol of  kingly  power  ;  it  is  witli  this  meaning  deliueated  on  , 
the  monuments  of  Persepolis.     At  Mashnw,  a  town  in  tita  I 
territory  of  the  Tamahas,  an  animal  of  the  rhinoceros  bind  . 
was  killed  in  I8ai,§  kaviTtg  a  korn  projcding  iKrte  Jett\ 
from  the  forehead,  arising  about  ten  inches  above  the  tip 
of  the  nose.     A  few  inches  of  a  small  second  horn,  behind, 

,    •  OoBSierit.  up.  9lr»b.  i.  XV.  p.  499,  edU.  Casaub.  Plin,  Vlll.  cip.  21.  t 
t  Clciitt,  p.  16,  ap.  Uiruri,  edit.  SUph.      Arist.  Hiit.  Anim.  II.  cap.  I,  ; 
III.  cup.  2.  Plin.  XI.  37—46.  %  Barrow,  1.  c. 

F  Ste  delineation  in  Campbeira  Sccgnd  Jouincf ,  1.  p.  S3S.  chap.  XUIX. 


iii(]  not  afiiict  its  unicorn  apiMarance.  The  head  measured  book 
three  feet  from  the  mouth  to  tlio  ear.  It  is  at  present  de-  i^"** 
poBited  in  the  British  Museum.  The  origin,  figure,  posi- 
tinn,  and  magnitude  of  the  horn  rorrespnnil  exactly  witli 
the  above-mentioned  representation  of  the  unicorn  in  the 
Bushman  cates  of  Bambo,  as  delineatcil  by  Barrow,*  and 
not  the  smallest  dnubt  can  remain  that  Mr.  Campbell's 
animal  is  identical  with  the  Bushman  original,  as  far 
down  as  the  neck.  The  country  in  which  it  was  killed, 
lies  directly  north  from  that  assigned  to  the  unicorn  by 
Barrow,  namely,  behind  the  Bamba  mountains,  where  the 
animal  found  by  Camphelt  is  so  far  from  being  rare,  "  that 
tlie  natives  hardly  took  the  smallest  notice  of  the  head, 
but  treated  it  as  a  thing  familiar  to  them."  They  make 
from  one  horn  four  handles  far  their  battle  axes.  Ano- 
ther creature  of  the  same  kind  was  seen,  and  wounded  at 
the  same  time.  The  unicorn  then,  or  a  quadruped  with 
one  long  projecting  horn,  is  found,  but  it  would  be  endless 
to  attempt  to  reconcile  Die  jarring  accounts  of  remote 
antiquity,  and  modern  ignorance,  with  the  present  interest- 
ing discovery. 

Tlio  tribe  that  first  presents  itself,  in  tracing  the  coast  '''■ 
from  south  to  north,  is  that  of  the  Ahujjas.  We  have  been  ,n, 
made  acquainted  with  it  by  two  recent  travellers,  Lichten- 
Btcin  and  Alberti.f  The  country  of  the  Kousaas  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  river  Key.  on  the  west  by  the  great 
Fish  river,  on  the  south  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  north  by  a 
great  chain  of  mountains,  crossing  from  west  to  east,  di- 
viding  it  from  the  territory  of  the  Bushmen.  It  is  tra- 
versed by  the  rivers  Keyskamma  and  Buffalo  :  the  last 
alone  furnishes  good  water.  It  is  not  now  the  Great  Fish, 
but  the  Keyskamma  river  which  is  considered  to  form  their 
western    boundary.^      The   territory    between   the    Great 

•  CamplMiri  Second  Journey,  1.  269. 

*  Alberii'i  Descripllan  of  Iho  Caffrei,  Annt«rd«m,  1811.     Lkhlenilein,  Vny- 
agfl  din(  I'ArriqUB  Auttialei  Btclin,  IBl). 
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BOOS  Fish  atid  the  Keyskamma,  inrtuding  a  parallrlogratn  of 
Kxxi.  2QQQ  aquape  miles*  of  the  finest  land  in  Caffraria.  fei'lile, 
well  ivatPi*'!,  aboiin'lin^  in  luxurious  pasturi's,  has  lately 
been  redM  by  the  friendly  chief  of  the  Caffi-es,  Oaika,  for 
the  |iuri>"sp  of  ciMiatituting  it  a  nrulral  ground  between  the 
Britif^h  rolnny  ind  CutTraria.  But  the  real  objert  to  which 
it  has  been  applied.  In  llie  accommodation  of  the  emigrants 
who  Hailed  from  England  in  1830.  It  forms  a  new  district 
under  the  name  of  AHiauy.f 

Tbo  soil  ii  a  black  eartli.  rirh,  and  extremely  fertile.^ 
The  banks  of  the  rivers  and  the  low  hills  are  covered 
with  mimosas,  aiops,  cu|iliorbias.  and  other  high  trees,  or 
with  thick  hushes,  almost  iiD|ienetrabl(-.  Among  the  ve- 
getables is  a  species  of  reed  well  suited  to  quench  thirs^ 
although  growing  in  hrackisli  water.  The  downs,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Key.  produce  wild  dtsang  in  great  aband- 
ance.  It  is  not  rare  to  find  traces  of  honey  among  the 
clefts  of  the  mountains,  in  the  hollow  of  trees,  and  in  de- 
serted not  holes.  Between  the  Fish  and  the  Keyskamroa 
rivers,  there  is  excellent  pasturage,  both  for  large  and 
small  cattle.  The  grass  that  grows  to  the  east  of  Keys- 
kamma  contains  tno  much  acid,  and  hardens  in  ripening; 
many  species  of  antelope  are  fed  on  the  western  banks,  al- 
so an  incredible  number  of  chamois,  numerous  herds  of 
roe-bucks,  elks,  and  other  species  of  antelnpes,  wild  horses, 
wild  boars,  ustrirhes,  peacocks,  speckled  hens,  geeso,  and 
other  arjuatic  birds.  Tlieso  peaceable  animals  are  pursued 
by  lions,  panthers,  wolves,  jackals,  and  many  birds  uf 
prey.  On  the  eastern  bank,  on  the  contrary,  as  far  as  the 
river  Lagoa,  a  few  elks  only  and  horses  arc  to  be  seen; 
the  elephant  and  hippoputamus  appear  to  inhabit  this  spot 
in  preference. 


t  Oavsmoi  Donkin'i  pioclnmalion,  Mny  Su,  1821.     Stnle  of  llM  Cape,  p.  I 
216.  and  isa. 
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The  winter  is  not  generally  so  rainy  as  at  the  Cape ;    boimk 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  seldom  rises  higher  than  70  de-    ^'^^^^ 
greesy  and  seldom  falls  below  50:  during  the  rest  of  the 
year,  it  varies  from  70  to  90  degrees  ;  nevertheless,  in  the  ture. 
height  of  summer,  storms  are  sometimes  preceded  by  blasts 
of  burning  winds,  which  cause  the  thermometer  to  rise  sud- 
denly to  100  and  more  degrees. 

The  Koussas  are  generally  tall,  with  a  handsome  head,i^7«^ 
regular  features,  an  easy  light  figure,  sinewy  arms,  all  the  of  the 
limbs  perfectly  developed,  noble  carriage,  vigorous  atti- ^**"***"* 
tude,  and  a  firm  resolute  step.  The  colour  of  their  skin 
is  a  blackish  grey,  or  like  iron  recently  forged,  which  is 
only  unpleasant  at  first  sight.  But,  with  a  view  of  height- 
ening the  efiects  of  nature,  they  not  only  paint  the  face, 
but  the  whole  body,  by  rubbing  themselves  with  a  red 
pigment  diluted  with  water,  to  which  the  women  often  add 
the  juice  of  some  odoriferous  plant.  The  better  to  fix  this 
application,  they  again  apply  a  layer  of  grease  or  marrow, 
as  soon  as  it  is  dry,  which  attaches  it  more  closely  to  the 
skin,  and  renders  the  latter  more  pliant.  Red,  in  general, 
is  the  favourite  colour  of  the  Caflfres.  Their  hair  is  black, 
short,  woolly,  hard  to  the  touch,  and  united  into  thick 
meshes.  It  is  uncommon  to  see  one  of  these  Cafires  with  a 
full  beard  ;  the  chin  alone  is  generally  covered  with  a  few 
tufts  of  down;  it  is  the  same  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

The  women  are  much  smaller,  and  rarely  attain  the  Their  wo- 
height  of  a  well-made  European  female;  but  with  this  dif-°""' 
ference,  they  are  as  well  formed  as  the  men.  All  the  limbs 
of  a  young  Caffre  woman  have  the  rounded  and  elegant 
form  so  much*  admired  in  antiques.  Their  breasts  are 
well  formed;  contentment  and  cheerfulness  is  depicted  in 
their  countenances.  The  two  sexes  have  a  smooth  and 
jierfectly  healthy  skin.  The  same  phenomenon  discovered 
among  the  Hottentots,  and  which  has  given  rise  to  so 
many  absurd  accounts  exists  among  the  women  of  Caffra- 
ria;  only  the  prolongation  of  the  membrane  is  much 
smaller.     Owing  to  their  simple  and  natural  mode  of  life. 
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BOOB    the  CaflVcs  arc  neitlierill-shnped  nor  dct'ormed.     Numerous 
Lxxi.   iiopjg  „f  ,.(,^8  furiiiijli  an  abundance  of  milk,  ^^  hicli  is  tlieir 
principal  food.     They  always  eat  it  in  the  state  of  curd,  and 
keep  it  in  rush  baskets  of  admirable  workmanship.     Their 
other  aliments  are  meat,  gcneraHy  roasted,  millet,  maize, 
.  and  water-melons,  which   they    prepare  in   variuus  ways. 

rheif  food.  They  liave  no  salt,  nor  do  they  substitute  any  other  season- 
ing. Water  is  their  only  drink.  It  is  only  now  and  then 
that  they  make  an  into.\icating  drink  witli  the  meal  of  mil- 
let fermented.  Tlioy  cannot  be  perauadcil  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
tame  hogs,  hares,  geese,  or  ducks,  nor  any  kind  of  fisb. 
When  asked  the  cause  of  their  dislike,  they  answer,  that 
hogs  are  fed  with  every  sort  of  filth ;  that  after  having  eat- 
en hare  they  become  mad,  that  geese  and  ducks  have  a  dis- 
agreeable voire,  reHembliug  toads,  and,  in  short,  that  ail  fiali 
belong  to  the  race  of  serpents.  They  are  all  passionately 
fond  of  tobacco.  The  Hambounas,  on  the  contraryi  near  - 
Rio  de  Lagoa,  never  smoke;  but,  in  return,  they  take  a 
great  deal  of  snuff.* 

The  Koussas  arc  very  active.  It  is  not  uncommon,  for 
example,  tiiat  a  party  will  coutinuc  to  pursue  an  elephaut 
several  days  together,  even  at  the  hazard  of  thetr  lives; 
yet  they  do  not  eat  the  flesh,  and  the  teeth,  which  are  tiie 
most  precious  of  the  spoil,  are  the  property  of  the  chief  of 
the  horde,  and  ai*  therefore  presented  to  him.  They 
it'u  (&1IB  have  a  particular  taste  for  long  journeys,  which  they  often 
*""*^*"  undertake  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  their  friends,  or 
even  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  journey,  and  of  having 
sometliiug  to  do.  After  a  journey  of  thirty  or  forty  leagues, 
performed  in  the  shortest  passible  time,  they  do  not  show 
any  appearance  of  extraoi'dinary  lassitude,  and  a  small 
present  is  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  dance  after  this  fa- 
tigue. 

Their  clothes  are  made  of  the  skin  of  sheep,  which  tbey 
'  "'^"    prepare  with  much  art ;  they  hang  down  to  the  calf  of  the 
leg.     Ivory  rings,  worn  on  tiie  left  arm,  are  their  principal 
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urnamenU.  All  tiie  women  liavo  tlicir  back,  arms,  and,  the  book 
middleof  the  breast,  furrowed  with  parallel  lines,  at  equal  i-**'- 
distances.  These  incisions,  which,  in  their  opinion,  add  ——~~ 
beauty  to  tbeir  persons,  arc  made  by  introducing  a  bodkin, 
like  a  bistoury,  under  tlic  skin,  which  is  torn  as  they  tarri 
up  tlic  point.  They  are  very  orderly  in  their  families. 
I'Jtirality  of  wives  is  permitted,  those  only,  however,  who 
are  in  easy  circumstances,  have  two,  and  seldom  more. 
The  women,  in  general,  are  very  fruitful ;  yet  more  child- 
ren are  found  among  those  who  do  not  share  their  bos- 
band's  company  with  another,  nor  docs  polygamy  favour 
population  so  much  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  dwell- 
ing of  each  family  consists  of  a  circular  cabin  very  low; 
its  construction  ts  the  work  of  the  mother  and  daughters. 
The  cattle  is  of  first  importance  to  the  Calfre ;  they  may  ^' 
be  said  to  constitute  the  chief  object  of  his  thoughts  and 
affections.  The  CatTres  are  the  true  Arcadians  of  Theo- 
critus. Sometimes  the  peculiar  lowing  of  a  cnw  is  so  de- 
lightful to  the  car  of  a  Caffre,  that  he  cannot  rest  until  lie 
has  purchased  it,  and  to  have  it  he  pays  often  a  great  doiU 
more  than  the  real  value.  The  best  trained  dag  docs  not 
more  rigidly  obey  his  master,  than  these  horned  cattle  tbe 
voice  of  their  conductor.  A  sudden  whistle  will  stop  a 
large  drove  of  oxen;  another  whistle  will  be  sufficient  to 
put  them  again  in  motion.  Cultivation  of  the  land  also 
provides  the  Caffrcs  with  a  part  of  their  subsistence;  the 
women  perform  the  labour.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years, ''' 
the  children  of  both  sexes  receive  a  sort  of  education  from  '^ 
the  chief  of  the  horde.  They  are  divided  into  companies 
that  are  educated  according  to  tlie  exigency  of  the  service. 
The  boys  are  appointed  to  the  care  of  the  cattle  ;  at  the 
same  time  the  public  officers  exercise  them  in  the  use  of 
the  javelin  and  club.  The  girls  are  taught,  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  chief's  wives,  to  make  clothes,  prepare  food, 
and,  in  a  woi-d,  to  perform  the  work  of  the  hut  and  gar- 
den. 
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BOOK  CircmndMon  is  in  general  use  among  the  Cafires ;  it  is 

^^^^^^  performed  wbrn  the  young  man  approaches  the  age  of  pa- 

Circum  i-  ^^^J*  ^^^  '*  there  any  religious  idea  attached  to  it.* 

sion.  The  children  are  very  dutiful  to  their  pai*entS9  and  dur- 
ing their  whole  lives  ti*eat  them  with  great  respect     Wo- 

^^^  men  do  not  generally  take  any  part  in  the  deliberations 

office  of  which  have  for  their  object  tlie  general  interest  of  the  horde ; 

herald.  y^^^  ^^^  ^{u^  ^f  (^^^^  when  the  lives  of  ambassadors  might  be 

in  danger*  women  are  de|nited  to  carry  the  proposals  of 
peace  to  the  enemy,  it  being  perfectly  certain  that  no  ill 
will  befal  them. 

An  universal  sentiment  of  kindness  unites  all  Caffres, 
and  every  individual  considers  an  injury  done  to  another  as 
if  it  were  his  own ;  they  interfere  in  the  affair  with  the  great- 
est earnestness.    Although  very  self-interested,  they  exhibit 
the  most  perfect  good  faith  in  their  commercial  dealings. 
Hospitality  is  in  their  eyes  a  sacred  duty,  which  they  dis- 
charge with  the  most  earnest  alacrity ;  every  stranger  is  re- 
ceived and  welcomed ;  they  even  go  so  far  as  to  provide  him 
with  a  companion  for  the  night. 
Annieftho     Far  from  being  a  warlike  nation,  the  Koussas  have  a 
oussas.    iiecided  preference  for  peace!  ul  habits  and  a  pastoral  life ; 
they  do  not,  however,  hesitate  to  have  recourse  to  arms, 
whenever  they  are  called  upon  to  defend  their  rights,  either 
real  or  imaginary.    Their  arms  consist  of  the  hassagay, 
the  shield,   and  the  club,   which   they  handle   with  great 
dexterity ;  they  are  always  very  bad   marksmen.    A  late 
traveller!   cites   an  example.      After    having    distributed 
brandy  to  a  body  of  Caffres,  a  board  was  erected  at  the 
distance  of  sixty  paces,  and  a  red  cotton  handkerchief  of- 
fered as  a  reward   to  any   one   who  could  hit  it.     They 
laboured  a  very   long  time    before   any   of  them  got  the 
prize.    But  the  iron  point   of  the  hassagay  pierced  the 
board   in  different   parts,  although  an  inch  in  thickness. 
This  shews  how  dangerous  a  weapon  it  is  in  the  hands  of 

"  Albert!,  p.  71.  -  Liclilcnbtcin,  1.  |i.  3J4,  ct  suiv. 
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a  renolute  man.  The  CafTio  liolda  in  his  lelt  band  a  bun-  vont. 
die  of  hassagays,  which  he  ilarts  one  after  thr  uiIht  fmio  i^^"* 
his  right,  at  thn  samp  time  running  ujwin  his  ad'crsary;  ^-^-^— 
he  graspa  the  last  in  Win  banif,  in  onlrr  tn  strike  in  cliwe 
combat  "Having  rinlslieJ  this  lir-t  exercise,"  canljiiiiea 
M>  Lichtensteiii,  **  ihey  gave  ua,  of  their  own  arcord,  a  re- 
presentation of  their  manner  of  hglitii^g.  They  placed  ^*''™  "' 
themselves  in  a  tine,  and  imitated  with  violentanil  animated 
efforts,  the  action  of  throwing  the  javelin,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  avoiding  the  enemies*  aims.  For  this  purpose, 
they  ciintinually  change  their  position,  jumping  from  right 
to  left  with  loud  cries,  throwing  themHelves  for  an  instant 
on  the  ground,  anil  rising  suddenly  with  great  vigour  to 
take  a  new  aim.  The  agility  and  swiftne'ts  of  their  mave* 
ments,  the  variety  and  rapid  surcession  of  the  finest  atti- 
tudes, the  graceful,  noble  figure  of  the  naked  combatants, 
rendered  the  sight  both  new  and  interesting."  Previous  to 
the  commencement  of  hustilittes.  the  aggressor  sends  to  his 
adversary  heralds  of  arms,  carrying  before  Ibem  a  lion's 
tail;  that  emblem  indicating  their  odice,  and  the  nature  of 
the  message  of  which  they  are  the  bearers.  As  soon  as  the  '■'"" ' 
army  of  the  one  who  has  declared  war  comes  near  the  ene- 
my's camp  it  halts,  and  heralds  are  again  sent  tn  announce 
its  approach.  If  the  latter  has  not  yet  assembled  all  his 
forces,  it  informs  his  adversary,  who  is  obliged  to  wait  until 
he  has  collected  his  people,  and  is  ready  to  fight.  The 
Bushmens,  who  arc  their  neighbours  towards  the  north- 
west, arc  the  only  people  with  whom  they  wage  perpetual 
war ;  they  treat  these  brigands  like  wild  beasts,  follow  them 
hy  the  track  to  discover  their  haunts,  and  massacre  without 
mercy  those  who  fall  into  their  Lands,  making  no  distinc- 
tion of  age  or  sex. 

They  are  very  fond  of  the  chase,  to  which  they  set  out  in 
numerous  parties;  Uie  married  and  unmarried  women  of- 
ten attend  these  cxi>oditions,  which  last  two  or  even  three 
months.  To  subdue  a  lion,  they  begin  hy  forming  a  circle 
round  him,  aud  hy  approaching  him  gradually  towards  the 
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BaoK   eentre.    The  womidtd  uUmiI  inmedUtely  altiudcs  oM.of 
^''^'^  the  hnnteniy  vho  aroidi  hni  by  audteily  tbrowiag  binia«IC 
^^  OB  Ae  groand  coTered  Iqr  his  shidd^  irhile  the  others  nm 
*  mad  pierce  him  with  their  hMsagays.    The  conqueror  re- 
enters his  village  in  triamph.     Hunting  the  elephant  is 
BMMt  laborious.    The  Caffres  are  seldom  able  to  inflict  the 
wound  sufficiently  deep  to  render  it  mortal. 


Dancing,       Their  most  fiivourite  dirersion  is  a  dance  very  regdary 
stiff,  and  ridiculous;*  accompanied  with  a  most  disagree- 


able air.    The  only  musical  instroment  seen  among  them 
consisted  of  a  sticky  upon  which  was  extended  a  chord  Qi 
cat-gut ;  it  is  peculiar  to  the  Hottentot  QanaquaSf  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  aouthem  promontory  of  Africa,  whOf 
since  the  enlargement  of  the  European  colony^  have  ceased 
to  constitute  a  tribe,  and  are  a*  present  dispmrsed  over  Caf- 
fraria-t 
Hereditary     £acb  horde  of  Caffros  has  ordinarily  its  hereditary  cbie& 
called  inkoosrie.     Whenever  many  hordes  are  assembled 
in  the  same  canton,  they  have  at  their  head  a  supreme 
chief,  esteemed  the  sovereign  of  the  canton.     The  chiefs 
exercise  an  absolute  power;  but  in  cases  of  iByustice  or 
usurpation,  the  council  remonstrates  in  the  name  of  tho 
people. 

The  right  of  the  strongest  does  not  exist  among  the 
Caffres;  no  one  is  allowed  to  be  his  own  judge  excepting 
where  a  man  surprises  his  wife  in  the  act  of  adultery.  Un- 
fortunately the  example  of  European  corruption  already 
exerts  its  influence  on  the  manners  of  this  pastoral  people. 
The  arrogance  of  the  colonists,  frauds  committed  in  com- 
merce, and  abuse  of  force,  joined  to  the  instigations  of 
some  bad  characters  of  the  colony  and  of  revolted  Hotten- 
tots, have  brought  on  disastrous  wars  between  the  Koussaa 
and  the  colonists,  wars  which  have  left  behind  them  re- 
vengeful sentiments ;  nothing,  however,  is  more  easy  than 
treating  with  these  people,  by  appealing  to  their  natural 
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equity.  Mr.  Barrow's  former  embassy  to  Gaika,  wlio  is  booic 
still  their  chief,  was  not  productive  of  any  lasting  elTccta.  ^-^^^ 
The  coloniKtS)  with  peace  in  their  mouths,  secretly  ex- 
cited  the  CafTre  rebels  to  acts  of  aggression.  A  war  broke 
out  again  in  1818,  which  trrminuted,  as  we  have  scon,  (in 
18£1,)  by  tiie  British  dejinving  them  of  their  best  territory, 
now  named  Albany.  A  line  of  military  is  posted  along  tlic 
Keyskanimnt  and  the  Caffre  sovereign  has  consented  tu  re- 
ceive missionaries  into  his  territory,  and  to  celebrate  fairs 
on  the  boundaries,  for  the  purpose  of  commercial  inter- 
course, which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  war.  Driven 
from  their  most  fertile  lands  into  a  desert  too  barren  for  their 
support,  this  interesting  and  once  happy  people  seem  destin- 
ed to  the  extinction  so  lately  suffered  by  their  neighbours, 
the  Gonaquas,  or  the  »Jtill  more  degraded  fate  of  the  wretch- 
ed Bushmen.  Want  infalliby  produces  despair;  the  fron- 
tier colonists,  instead  of  being  secured  by  this  precipitate 
advance  of  their  boundary,  or  by  unheeded  proclamations 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  amity  with  the  Caffres, 
may  possibly  yet  have  cause  to  regret  that  cupidity  which 
has  added  the  impulse  of  hunger  to  the  thirst  of  ven- 
geance. 

The  arithmetic  of  the  Koussas  is  confined  to  addition, 
which  is  performed  by  counting  on  the  fingers;  they  are 
without  signs  for  decimal  notation.  Their  longest  measure 
of  time  is  the  lunar  month;  an  addition  soon  results  that 
surpasses  the  bounds  of  their  arithmetic;  they  are  unable 
to  determine  a  very  inconsiderable  period  of  time,  of  thu 
past  as  well  as  the  future;  they  surrecd  better  in  marking 
with  precision  the  hour  of  the  day  ;  this  is  effected  by  ex- 
tending the  arm  towai-ds  the  point  where  the  sun  at  the 
time  is  seen  on  tlie  horizon.  To  this  ignorance  of  calcula- 
tion, and  total  want  of  chronology  thence  i-esulting,  must  be 
attributed  their  deficient  information  respecting  the  origin 
and  the  history  of  their  nation;  every  thing  known  by 
them  on  the  subject  may  be  reduced  to  this: — <' In  iho 
country  where  the  sun  rises  was  another  country  whence 
the  first  Caffres  have  coote,  and  in  general,  all  the  inha- 
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BOOK    bitanU,  as  well  as  animals  of  the  globe ;  at  the  same  time 
3.XXI.   i^Q^ii  gy,,  ^^^  moon  appeared  to  give  light  to  the  earth,  as 


well  as  trees,  grass,  and  other  yegetables,  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  men  and  cattle/' 

bTOk^*""  After  passing  the  river  Key,  or  its  tributary  streams  the 
Zomo  and  Bassah,  you  enter  the  country  of  the  Tamhookas; 
the  true  name  of  which,  according  to  a  modern  traveller,  is 
Ma-Thimba.  It  is  from  these  people  that  the  Koussas  de- 
rive their  songs,  composed  less  of  words  than  of  syllables 
unintelligible  to  themselves.*  They  possess  iron  and  cop- 
per mixed  with  silver ;  at  least  their  rings  are  composed  of 
a  similar  metal.f    On  the  other  side  of  the  Nabagana  are 

billfuM**""  the  Hamhmnas;  their  identity  with  the  MamhookaSf  sup- 
ported by  Licbtenstein,  is  not  altogether  incontestible.  The 
fii'st  name  is  that  given  by  the  Gonaquas  to  a  colony  bor- 
dering on  the  Tamhookas ;  the  second  is  the  name  that  the 
traveller  Van-Reenen,^  heard  given  in  the  country,  a  name 
also  known  to  Sparmann.  According  to  Licbtenstein,  the 
Koussas  call  them  Immbo.  They  cannot  be  distinguished 
among  these  obscure  and  uncertain  denominations.  Among 
the  colonies  remote  from  the  coast  are  the  JLhhaiaana  and 
Jdaduana. 

Bay^of  Tjjg  ^^j^j  ^f  jjatal  is  terminated  by  the  bay  of  Lorenzo- 
Marquez,  to  which  a  maritime  lake,  situated  on  the  north- 
ern border,  has  caused  to  be  given  the  Portuguese  name  of 
bay  da  Lagoa,  that  is  the  Bay  of  the  Small  Lake.  It  has 
sometimes  been  confounded  with  the  bay  of  Algoa^  situat- 
ed eight  degrees  farther  south.  The  fertile  borders  of  this 
beautiful  and  large  bay  have  often  tempted  the  ambition 
of  Europeans;  the  establishment  which  could  there  be 
formed  might  export  great  quantities  of  ivory.  The 
rivers  Mafumo  and  Maquinis,  or  Saint-Esprit,  which  there 
empty  themselves,  are  still  traced  according  to  ancient 
cliai*ts,  and  have  not  been  explored  by  any  known  travel- 
ler. 

*  Licbtenstein,  p.  417.  t  Sparmann,  p.  452« 
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In  ascending  the  one  or  tlie  other  of  these  livcrs,  iviil  be 
found  llic  numerous  tribes  of  the  nation  of  the  Betjouanas, 
that  have  be«n  visited  by  travellers  fnim  the  Cape.  This" 
nation  is  railed  Briqiias  by  the  Hottentots,  from  whom  they  jo 
are  sepai-ateil  by  Iheinhoflpitahledeaert  of  the  Btishinen.  M. 
Barruw,  in  writing  thin  name  Bushwana,  has  scarcely  com- 
mitted a  aeri'Mis  ei'n)r,  because  the  ditfindly  of  expressing 
the  pi-erisc  sounds  of  African  idioms  nugbt  to  make  us  even 
doubt  the  orthography  given  with  the  greatest  ap[)CRrancc 
of  accuracy.  Wp  are  told  that  it  also  takes  the  name  of 
Motditjauanas  and  8ifjoaanas.  In  order  to  decide  which  of 
these  names  is  the  true  patronymic  of  the  nation,  its  etymo- 
logy ought  to  be  known. 

The  country  of  this  people,  situated  between  the  tweii-  *i 
ticth  and  twenty-fifth  degrees  of  latitude,  has  a  very  agree- ^^ 
able  and  varied  aspect ;  forests  of  mimosa  are  intermixed 
with  fine  pasturage.  The  Betjouanas  are  divided  into 
several  tribes:  on  entcrin:;  the  country  from  the  south, 
that  of  Matjapinga,  on  the  river  K^irumana,  is  first  met 
with  ;  it  is  the  least  powerful.  One  degree  farther  north,  N 
on  the  river  S^tabi,  are  found  the  JUitndon^ft ;  their  num-  *'' 
ber  amounts  to  tun  thousand.  Some  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  these  two  tribes,  then  united  at  the  sourco 
Takoon,  constituted  the  renowned  rity  of  Lalakoo,  of  whicli 
Barrow  has  left  so  brilliant  a  picture.  Though  sbifled 
from  its  former  site,  it  is  still  as  large  as  the  new  city  of  the 
same  name,  fifty-six  miles  to  the  southward,  at  the  sourco 
of  the  Krooman  river.*  The  Mifsaroquas,  to  the  west, 
on  the  lower  confines  of  Kurumana,  border  upon  the  Bot- 
tentot  Dammaras.  To  the  north  of  Muruloiig  are  the  ffan- 
ketxecs.  The  Tammahas,  otherwise  called  red  Briqxuu, 
a  very  oumerous  colony,  occupy  several  villages  to  the 
north-east  of  Matjapings,  to  the  south  east  of  the  Muru- 
longs,  and  north  of  the  Kharamanlceys,  a  tribe  ofllotten- 
tot-Coranas,  with  whom  they  live  in  must  perfect  harmony, 
frequently  uniting  in  marriage,  with  a  view  of  rendering 
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tlieir  rt'ieiidsliip  mnre  intimate.     The  people  of  Khojat,  X 
the  north-east  of  the  pt-eceding,  arc  also  very  uumerous, 

~but  little  known.  Three  days' journey  to  the  north-east 
uf  Watiketseca,  and  due  north  nf  the  Khujas,  are  stationed 
the  Mukhurtizis,  under  a  chief  renowned  for  his  bravery. 

.  Lastly,  to  the  north-east  of  these  inhabit  the  Maqttinii,  the 
most  powerful  and  rich  uf  (he  Betjouanas  tribes.  A  Mat- 
japing  who  had  visited  them,  assured  M.  Lichtenstein, 
that  they  were  numberleas,  like  (he  sand.  It  is  they  wlio 
furnish  to  the  others,  knives,  needles,  ear-rings,  and  brace- 
let of  iron  and  copper,  which  travellers  have  been  so 
much  astonished  to  find  among  these  savages.  Tbcy  ex- 
tract the  metal  from  u  chain  of  mountains  lying  between 
them  and  the  ^ufcAuriisis.  Campbell,  in  1821,  penetrated 
as  far  as  Kurechanec,  the  capital  of  tlie  Marootzees,  and 
was  favourably  received.  They  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  arts,  and  understand  the  art  of  working  iroa 
and  copper,  with  the  first  of  which  ILeir  country  abounds. 
Their  country  lies  on  the  twenty-fourth  parallel  of  south 
latitude.  Though  not  in  imm,ediate  contact  ^vitb  the  last 
Portuguese  pasts  of  Monomotapa.  they  occasionally  travel 
down  to  these  settlements ;  and  it  was  by  their  accounts  that 
the  other  Be^ouanas  became  at  all  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
istence of  white  men,  of  which  the  greatest  part  of  them 
doubted  until  they  had  seen  the  Dutch  among  them.  The 
Mahalaseela,  to  the  norlh-eaHt,  who  use  elephants  as  beasts 
<if  burden,  sell  beads,  and  live  near  the  great  water;  the 
Matteevoyini  to  tho  east,  who  live  near  the  great  water, 
and  have  long  hair ;  the  MnllaquHms,  who  live  to  the  north- 
east, and  bring  beads  to  the  Bouquains;  the  Malchaquam, 
eight  days*  journey  to  the  east;  lastly,  the  Buuquains  and 
Wankctzeea,  are  the  immediate  neighbours  of  tho  Maroot- 
zees. Brads  with  them  are  the  great  medium  of  circulation. 
The  art  of  inoculation  for  small-pox  ts  known  and  practised 
at  Kurechanoc.*  The  population  is  estimated  at  16,0Ct(), 
tbat  of  each  of  the  Latakees,  4000. 
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These  different  states,  under  the  government  of  particalar    boor 
cbiefsy  who  are  often  engaged  in  war,  are  neyertheless  unit-    ^^^*^^» 
ed  by  language,  manners,  and  customs.    Being  great  trav-  T.    ^""^ 
ellers,  the  Betjoaanas  all  know  each  other  well;  the  sons  of  of  the  Bet- 
good  families,  and  principally  of  the  chiefs  who  aspire  to  theJ^"^*^*^^* 
succession,  are  constrained  to  make  long  journey's,  for  the 
sake  of  forming  friendly  courtexioiis  and  alliances  useful  to 
their  tribe,  in  case  of  necessity. 

Less  tall  than  the  Caffres,  and  as  well  proportioned,  Their  phy- 
their  form  is  even  more  elegknt;  the  brown  tint  of  their  skin  "J;^!  "*^ 
is  between  the  shining  black  of  the  negro  and  the  yellow 
ground  of  the  Hottentot ;  the  form  of  their  face  exactly  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Caffres  (Koussas ;)  excepting  that  the 
nose  is  more  frequently  arched,  and  the  lips  like  those  of 
the  European ;  the  expression  of  their  eyes,  and  a  certain 
something  about  the  mouth,  often  gives  them  an  appearance 
of  men  possessing  great  sensibility  without  refinement;  the 
free  and  harmonious  play  of  their  countenance,  of  their  fix- 
tures, and  of  all  their  muscles,  reflect,  as  from  a  mirror,  the 
movements  of  their  minds ;  their  language  is  sonorous,  rich  Language. 
in  vowels  and  aspirates,  and  well  accented ;  an  elocution 
approaching  to  chanting,  joined  to  great  sweetness,  gives  it 
all  the  charm  of  the  Italian.* 

Desirous  of  information,  they  assail  strangers  ^ith  ques- 
tions; and  the  excess  of  their  curiosity  is  often  troublesome. 
They  enquire  concerning  every  thing  new  to  them,  how- 
ever little  it  may  concern  them ;  yet  a  refusal  does  not  of- 
fend, and  a  look 'only,  or  gesture,  is  sufficient  to  put  a 
stop  to  their  importunities.  The  goodness  of  their  me- 
mory is  shown  by  the  facility  with  which  they  retain  all 
the  Dutch  names,  and  even  entire  phrases,  which  they  pro- 
nounce better  than  the  Hottentots  bom  in  the  colony.  At 
a  much  greater  distance  from  the  state  of  nature  than  the 
CaSV*es,  they  are  masters  of  the  art  of  dissimulation,  and 
understand  the  mode  of  forwarding  their  personal  interests 
with  address.    Always  active  and  in  motion,  ever  without 

*  Lirhtfiistein,  ArchWen  Ethnographiqiirf.  ctihler.  t. 
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'    a  srttlcd  orcupation,  they  sleep  little  during  the  day ; 

'*  ing  the  full  moon,  they  often  even  pastt  the  night  in  dancing  I 
and  singing.  Of  moderate  denires,  they  itmre  themselvt 
to  fiitigur  hy  running  whole  days  without  requiring  any, 
other  food  than  tiiat  which  is  presented  to  them  in  the  un- 
cultivated and  naked  plains  uf  tlieir  parched  countries.  At 
homo  Ihey  live  chiefiy  on  the  cot-ds  of  milk.  Meats  fur- 
nished by  the  chase  are  moat  agreeable  to  them,  they  Bel- 
dam kill  cattle.  They  eat  the  flesh  of  the  hyiena,  the 
»-olf,  fox,  cat,  rhinoceros,  and  swan;  they  c» en  become,  it 
is  said,  in  certain  circumstances,  anthropophagi;  (hey  have, 
Itoncver,  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  fish,  nor  will  the 
greatest  hunger  force  them  to  eat  it  The  ashes  in  which 
they  roast  their  meat  are  substituted  for  salt,  which  is  en- 
tirely wanting  in  tlieir  country.  They  drink  water  only  in  f 
tho  greatest  extremity  ;  they  do  not  even  use  it  for  washing, 
themselves.  They  do  not  understand,  like  the  Roussas,  the. 
process  by  which  a  fermented  liquor  is  extracted  from  seeds; 
hut  th^y  immediately  and  gladly  accept  wine  and  bran- 
dy given  thcin  by  Europeans.  The  use  of  certain  herbs, 
both  in  the  I'urni  of  smoke  and  of  powder,  was  familiar  to 
them  Inng  before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans;  they  liavo 
also  given  to  tobacco  tho  particular  name  of  tnontimJcOf . 
while  the  Hottentot  tribes,  who  also  smoke  wild  herbs,  es- 
pecially dakha  CPkitomis  leoncerusj  haye  adopted,  in  their 
language,  the  shortened  word  twak.*  The  Marotzees  culti- 
vate tobacco,  both  for  trade  and  home  consumption.  Thcii- 
clothos  are  neat,  and  made  of  the  skins  of  different  animalsj 
such  as  civets,  jackals,  wild  cats,  and  antelopes.  The  men 
conceal  their  nakedness  under  a  leathern  bandage,  like  the 
Jagas,  and  the  women  wear  several  aprons,  one  over  the 
other;  they  also  cover  with  care  the  breast,  leaving  the 
belly  uncovered. 

Among  their  ornaments  may  be  observed  rings  made  of 
yellow  copper,  six  or  eight  of  which  hang  from  each  ear; 
elastic  bracelets  also  of  the  same  metal,  and  large  ivory 
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rings  suiToanding  the  lower  part  of  the  arm.  Not  having  book 
saws,  they  soften  tiie  ivory  in  milkf  and  then  cut  it  with  ^^^^' 
considerable  difficulty  with  a  knife.    They  appear  to  pos-  ' 

seas  the  art  of  making  brass- wire;  for  the  line  copper 
thread  which  they  very  ingeniously  wind  round  the  tail  of 
a  giraffe  to  make  their  bracelets,  is  quite  a  peculiar  metal, 
and  this  kind  of  merchandize  does  not  form  an  object  of 
exchange  witli  European  vessels  employed  in  African  com- 
merce. Yet  M.  Lichtenatein  counted  seventy-two  of  these 
bracelets  on  the  arms  of  one  woman.  They  are  manufac- 
tured at  Rurechanee.  The  construction  of  their  liouses  houms. 
and  stables  is  very  superior  to  that  of  the  other  inhabitants 
of  Southern  Africa ;  but  the  women  have  alone  the  merit 
of  it  The  form  of  their  houses  is  generally  circular ;  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts  appears  td  vary  according  to  the 
situation  and  season  :  the  interior  is  light,  clean,  and  well 
ventilated*  Pottery  is  also  another  kind  of  industry  re- 
served for  the  women ;  they  use,  in  its  formation,  tlie  same 
ferruginous  clay,  mixed  with  mica,  that  serves  them  for 
anointing  their  bodies*  The  vessels  are  exactly  hemispbe-  utensiis 
rical,  and  without  feet ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  want  ^"  nu.'^'"' 
of  thickness,  are  very  strong.  They  also  make  pitchers 
very  narrow  at  the  bottom,  in  which  milk  may  be  kept 
fresh  for  a  considerable  time.*  The  Be^ouanas  also  shew 
mnch  cleverness  in  smith  work.  Their  instruments  are 
hammers  and  pincers  of  the  same  form  as  ours,  only  a  lit- 
tle more  clumsy ;  a  large  stone  serves  them  as  an  anviU 
They  understand  tempering  iron,  and  the  making  of  steel  i 
and,  although  badly  furnished  with  tools,  undertook  to 
repair  the  carriages  and  iron  tools  of  the  Dutch  who  came 
to  see  them.  They  highly  valued  the  sawsf  files,  scissars, 
and  nails,  shewn  to  them,  and  immediately  understood 
their  use.  The  bark  of  several  trees,  and  the  threads  of 
several  species  of  rush,  furnishes  them  with  materials  for 
making  strong  packthread.    The  art  with  which  they  cat 

*  Lichtensteio,  Annales  dei  Voyages,  t.  V.  p.  368.    Borrow,  Nan^tire  of  a 
JouRMjr  ainongtt  the  Rouibouanas,  after  the  Voyage  to  Cochfnchina. 
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figures  nn  the  slieallis  of  tlieir  knives,  hung  round  their 
necks,  on  their  hassagafs,  spsons,  ani)  other  wooden  uten- 
sils, proves  that  they  do  not  want  geniu:^  for  sculpture.  In 
some  houses  at  Kurechance,  there  are  figures,  pillars,  &c. 
carred  or  moulded  in  hard  clay,  and  painted  in  different  co- 
lours, that  would  not  disgrace  European  workmen.  They 
know  how  to  paint  and  to  glaze  their  pi>ttei7.  Ivory,  rush- 
es, leather,  wood,  clay,  stone,  are  all  ingeniously  wrought. 
Their  iron  is  remarkably  fine. 

The  Bctjonanas  have  an  idea  of  a  soul,  the  seat  of  which 
they  place  in  the  heart :  thej'  say  of  an  honest  man,  that  his 
heart  is  white.  In  the  same  manner,  they  associate  the 
ideas  of  wicked  and  black.  Honesty,  loyalty,  and  courage, 
are  with  them  principal  virtues  ;  but  the  rights  of  property 
are  not  held  by  them  very  sacred.  They  believe  in  an  in- 
visible master  of  nature,  supreme  distributor  of  good  and 
cTtI,  whom  they  call  mmirimo,  analogous  to  mourinna.  king 
or  lord:  the  sentiment  held  towards  him  appears  to  ba 
nearer  allied  to  fear  than  love.  The  high  priest  who  pre- 
sides over  religious  ceremonies,  is  (he  second  personage  af- 
ter the  king.  Their  ceremonies  are  chiefly  the  circumci- 
sion of  boys,  and  the  consecration  of  cattle.  The  priests 
are  also  employed  in  the  observation  of  the  stars,  and  ttia 
arrangement  of  the  calendar:  they  divide  the  year  into 
tliirteen  lunar  months,  and  distinguish  the  planets  from  the 
other  stars.  Venus,  8irius,  Acharnar,  and  some  others^ 
ha\'o  particular  names,  known  to  few.  To  religious  ideas 
may  be  undoubtedly  referred  the  folly  of  the  Betjnuanas 
in  prognosticating  fnture  events  by  means  of  dice,  of  a  py- 
ramidal form,  made  with  the  hoofs  of  antelopes.  Their 
conversion  to  Christianity  was  long  attempted  in  vain; 
they  appeared  to  laugh  at  onr  dortrincH.  and  to  jeer  at  onr 
mode  of  worship.  When  spoken  to  concerning  (he  Ood 
of  peace,  they  answered,  he  may  be  ns  angry  as  he  pleases, 
we  cannot  give  up  going  to  war.  Of  five  Dilnalnnaries* 
there  was  only  one  to  whom  (hey  shewed  any  civility  or 
attachment,  and  that  was  on  account  of  his  having  made 
known  to  them  the  use  of  the  plough.     Of  late,  however. 
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they  have  all  expressed  the  greatest  willingneflstofae  con-  BOOK 
verted.  There  is  a  mission  »t  New  Latakon.  in  tlie  very  *■**'• 
heart  of  tlteip  territnry ;  and  pvery  one  of  the  princes  vi- 
aited  by  Mr.  Campbell  rxpressed  a  wish  to  have  mission- 
aries settled  amongst  their  people.  There  is  another  at 
Griqua  Tovfn,  and  both  are  most  carefully  atteniied  by  the 
native)*.  Itiileed,  pre-ocnipied  by  nn  other  ereed,  and  im- 
preflsed  wilh  ideas  uf  the  supcrtorily  nf  Bttt-ojieans,  whom 
they  call  gods,  the  open  rurious  mind  of  the  fietjuana  can- 
not be  supposed  to  be  obntinate  against  conviction.  The 
missionaries  complain  chieHy  of  their  feeble  reasoning 
powers;  but,  after  all.  these  pei-bapa  differ  little  from  other 
nations  in  the  same  sta^e  of  civilization.     Wherever  the  ^h 

missionaries  have    settled,   the  people  have  become  better         ^H 
clothed,  more  industrious,  ami  have  left  off  the  predatory  ^H 

commimdo,  which   indeed  is  nothing  but  an  espedition  un-  ^^ 

dertaken  to  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  some  neighbouring 
village  of  their  lives  and  cattle;  but  to  which  all  the  false 
glory  of  war  is  attarhed  in  the  ideas  of  these  simple  men. 
The  chiefs  of  the  Griquas,  Tammakas,  and  many  other 
tribes,  now  attend  with  solemn  regularity  on  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel ;  even  the  wilrl,  persecuted,  but  not  iingratefol 
Bushman,  listens  with  delight  and  thankfulness  to  the  mes- 
sengers of  peace.  Communities  of  Bushmen,  to  the  extent 
of  many  hundreds,  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  precarious 
life  of  the  desert  to  the  blessings  of  civilized  life,  and  are 
liighly  spoken  nf  by  their  benefactors,  the  missionaries,  for 
devout  and  regular  coniluct.  In  this  dii-ection,  where  there 
is  no  political  jealousy,  Christianity  nnw  makes  a  rapid  and 
stea<ly  progress. 

Tlielp  arms  differ  little  frnm  those  of  the  CaffVes,  and 
consist  of  the  hassagay  and  the  cluh.  M.  Lichtenstein 
does  not  mention  the  sliield :  but  many  nf  the  tribes  nso 
it.*  For  some  years  past,  they  have  also  employed  against 
the  Buslimens  the  same  poistmed  anov^s  that  they  seize 
from  these  implacable  brigands  ;  for  they  are  unacquaint- 
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BOOK  ed  with  the  mode  of  making  them.  The  population,  instead 
t  ^'Xxu  of  being  diminished  by  the  Trequent  wars  in  which  the}' aro 
[•  '  engaged,  is  increased  among  the  victorious  tribes,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  number  or  women  and  young  children  whom 
they  take  prisonem.  Without  knowing  at  present  the  trade 
of  slaves,  the  Betjouanas  appear  to  conceive  the.  profit  tliey 
■night  make  by  the  sale  of  their  priR'iiieri-.  They  oRered  to 
exchange  with  M.  Lichtenstein's  roi.ipanions,  children  oC 
ten  years  old,  for  sheep. 
PanicuiarB  The  dispro|iortinn  between  the  number  of  men  and  wo> 
S?^'^_  men,  which  is  geoerHl  thi-oughout  the  cniintrier)  bordering 
on  the  tropic,  has  given  rise  to,  and  perpetuated  polygamy, 
at  the  same  time  that  tt  retains  the  wumpn  in  a  certain  ntate 
of  servility.  As  soon  as  a  young  man  can  think  of  estab- 
lishing himself,  he  lays  out  a  part  of  his  properly  in  the 
purchase  of  a  wife,  who  generally  costs  from  ten  to  twelve 
oxen.  The  first  business  of  tlie  D'^w  married  woman  is  to 
build  a  house,  for  which  she  must  berself  fell  the  necessary 
quantity  of  wood  :  in  this  work  she  is  sometimes  assisted 
by  her  mother  and  sisters.  I'he  building  a  Mable  for  cat- 
tle, the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  and  all  the  househotd  work, 
equally  forms  a  part  of  the  servile  duties  of  a  Betjouana 
woman. 

As  soon  as  the  cattle  are  increased  in  number^  the  Bet- 
jouana thinks  of  increasing  his  family  by  purrtiasiag  a  se- 
cond wife,  who  is  equally  obliged  to  build  a  house  with 
stable  and  garden.  Thns  the  riches  of  a  m^n  are  estimat- 
ed by  the  number  of  his  wivrw.  The  women  are  very 
fruitful,  and  a  BeijuuHua,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  fami- 
ly, resembles  much  one  of  the  patriarchs  delim-aied  in  the 
'"-  Scripture.*  The  Bttrrulons  live  at  the  dislancf  of  twelve 
days*  journey  north  of  the  Betjouanas  ;f  they  iivp  in  large 
cities;  understand  casting  iron  and  copper;  ran  engrave 
with  taste  on  wood  and  ivory ;  their  soil  is  fertile,  shaded 
by  trees,  and  watered  by  rivers.  This  is  the,  account  given 
by  the  Betjouanas  to  European  travellers;  and  it  is  con- 

*  l.lrhieniitciR,  1.  c.  t  Bmcaw,  eoinparc  with  Lic1il«ni»i<i. 
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firmed  by  the  late  researches  of  Mr.  Campbell.  The  book 
Wanketzeens,  Marotzees  Mashows,  Yattabas  and  Bou-  ^iSxi. 
quains.  though  they  speak  a  dialect  of  tlie  Betjuana  lan- 
guage, arc  not  called  Betjuanas,  but  Boroolongs.  The 
above  particularR  then  apply  perfectly,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
those  nations  of  the  Betjunn  territory  com pn-h ended  under 
the  term  Boroohmgs.  The  country  is  well  supplied  with 
wood  and  water,  and  very  fertile  j  and  they  both  possess 
considerable  acquaintanre  with  the  arts,  and  tradu  with  na- 
tions to  the  east,  having  direct  communication  with  the 
Portuguese. 

From  the  travels  of  Campbell  it  apiwars  that  the  fartheBt^?"' 
country  to  the  north-west,  known  to  the  BetjnuanaH  orema' 
Boroolongs,  is  named  JSampoor.  The  fCallyharry  are  »£"„, 
people  living  a  month's  journey  to  the  north-west  of  Lata- 
koo,  from  whom  the  latter  procure  the  skins  of  the  wild 
cat.  North  of  the  Orange  river  lies  the  country  of  the 
Great  Namaquas,  which,  to  about  lat  S6°  south,  and  long. 
19°  west,  is  watered  by  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Fish 
and  Orange  rivem,  and  therefore  tolerably  fertile,  hut  to 
the  east  and  norlii  of  this  lies  the  great  southern  /uhara, 
or  desert,  extending  piobably  to  the  equator,  and  inhabit- 
ed only  by  wandering  B(i<ihinen.  This  vunt  region  of 
sand,  studded  here  and  there  by  trees,  is  hounded  on  the 
eastern  side  by  the  Betjouanas,  Marolzees,  and  hy  other 
tribes,  which  they  denoiuinale  as  follows;* — north  of  Ru- 
rechanee,  the  Moquuna,  Bamangwatoo;  norlli-rast,  the 
Macallaka ;  east,  Bapalangyc,  Massoona ;  east  by  south, 
Bahatja;  soutb-eaitl.  Bassctzn.  Booropolongs,  Marihana, 
Babooklola,  Bamoobopa,  Bapouhene;  south  south-east, 
Bapo,  Bammatow.  Oalicana,  Bahooba.  Bapeeree,  Buklo- 
kla,  Moolehe,  Moohoobeloo,  Moomnnyanna.  Moliawpee, 
Bommaleetee.  I'eeree.  Besides  these  tribes,  or  nations, 
the  south  south-east.  Barrow  and  Campbell  ascertained, 
that  great  hordes  of  both  native  and  Betjunna  Bushmen 
inhabit   the  country    south-east  of  Latakoo,   immediately 

'  Cvinpbtli,  I.  :ti. 
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BOOK    behind  the  Tambookas,  and   in  a  line  drawn  from  Port 
xxxT.    Natal  to  Latakno.     Thi'Re  Bushmpn  possess  herds  of  cat- 

tie.     The    Wankctzces    are    §ituated    to   the   west  of  the 

Mamtzees,  from  wliom  tliey  are  itiviiled  by  a  chain  of 
mountains  pasning  fnim  north-east  to  south-east;  they 
are  commanded  by  a  trearherous  prince  called  Makahha, 
And  at  present  bear  the  worst  character  of  all  the  south- 
ern tribes  except  the  Bushmen.  Travelling  from  sun- 
Mampoor.  risc  to  sunset,  JUampaor,  situated  on  the  sea-side,  is  tno 
moons*  journey  from  Lattakoo,  and  three  moons  when  the 
travellers  are  encumbered  with  cattle,  the  plunder  of  these 
being  the  object  of  this  distant  march.  The  desert  beyond 
Kallyharry  bears  mimosa  trees,  and  others,  unknown  to  the 
Latakoos,  somewhat  resembling  the  willow.  The  siirfaca 
of  this  great  desert,  wliich  reaches  from  the  Namaquad 
to  Long  Mountain  and  the  Wanketzees,  extending  1000 
miles  to  the  north,  and  500  to  the  west  of  Latakoo,  is  not 
perfectly  level,  and  though  generally  covered  with  sand* 
has  tufts  of  withered  grass  in  the  hollows.  The  water-me- 
lon is  pretty  copious ;  water  is  extremely  scarce.  There  ia 
a  nation  at  its  farthest  extremity  called  Quabee,  (or  Grass 
Knee.}*  The  extent  of  this  desert,  as  obtained  from  na- 
tives, brings  it  to  the  tenth  degree  of  Southern  latitude;  in 
short,  into  the  country  of  the  Giagas  or  Jagas  of  Congo; 
who,  it  is  evident,  are  nothing  but  the  wandering  Bushmen 
of  the  desert,  and  the  desolating  commandos  of  the  Betjua- 
nas  and  Booroolongs.  By  such  inquiries,  the  benevolent 
labours  of  the  missionaries  expand  the  boundaries  of  science ; 
but  we  have  to  resume  the  subject  of  central  Africa  in  the 
course  of  the  next  Book. 

In  resuming  the  description  of  the  maritime  countries, 
we  shall  pass  over  in  haste  Inhambane,  extending  from  La- 
goa  bay,  as  far  as  Cape  Corrientes,  where  a  fort  built  by 
ttie  Portuguese  points  out  the  southern  limit  of  the  posses- 
sions claimed  by  this  nation.     Cape  Dclgado  is  the  north- 

•  Ciiiii[ibell,II.p.  13". 
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ei-u  frontier.     This  whole  extent  of  coast  U  called  the  Go-    book 
vemment  of  Seiuir  or  Moxiambique.     The  roast  of  Inham-    •■^''i- 
banPi  is  covered  with  pasturage  and  destitute  or  wood.* 
Each   village  has  its  independent  chief.f     The  rnuiiti-y  of 
Sabia  contains  nothing  remarkable.    The  kingdom  of  Botun-  The  king- 
ga  ie  often  called  Sofalai  or  Sephald*  the  latter  apfirars  Xo'i^^^  "' 
be  only  the  maritime  part  of  it ;  the  name  nf  Sofulii  deiiutes  BoiaogK. 
in  tlie  Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages,  Lmc  caantrij.\     Four 
hundred  oxecutioners  constaiitt}    pr-ecede  the  king  >\i  this 
country,   M'ho   assumes   the   titlee   uf    Grand -sorcerer,   and 
Grand-robber.    These  words  perhaps  excite  in  the  mind  of 
an  African,  ideas  equally  just  and  liberal,  an  the  phrases 
applied  to  the  paternal  wisdom  and  august  magnificence  of 
our  sovereigns  excite  in  the  mind  of  an  European  courtier. 
Four  ministers  traverse  the  kingdom  yearly,  one  represents 
the  person  uf  the  monarch,  a  second  bis  eyes,  a  third  hiii 
mouth,  and  a  fourth  his  ears. 

The  golden  treasures  of  tbis  country  have  become  ijuito 
a  common  place  among  the  Arabian  geographers;  tliis 
precious  metal,  houever,  undoubtedly  comes  from  the  in- 
terior. The  soil  is  fertile,  the  climate  tolerable.  The  ap- 
proaches to  the  coast  are  dreaded  on  account  of  the  numbei'- 
less  reefs  and  l>anks  of  sand.  It  is  asserted  that  among  the 
inhabilanla  there  is  a  race  of  gigantic  form,  who  deliver  up 
their  prisoners  of  war  to  a  nation  in  the  interior,  to  be  de- 
Toured.^  Those  residing  on  the  coast  have  embraced  the 
Maliometan  religion,  and  in  some  measure  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage. Tliey  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  dyeing  their  cotton 
stuffs. 

The  state  of   Moiwmotapa,   situsted  behind   Sofala,  is, 
like  the  latter,  watered  by  the  Zambts.t,  one  uf  the  great  g^^""" 
rivers  of  Africa,  that  empties  itself  into  the  sea  by  four 
mouths   or    branches ;    namely,   in   proceeding    from   the 
north  to  the  south,  the  ^uilitant,  the  Cuatna,  which  ap- 

"  Rsmusio,  Collection  dei  Vo^aiei,  1. 1.  p.  999. 

i  Bucquoy,  Voi^igc,  tr«c).  atlBui.  p.  St. 

1  HiTliuanni,  Edrili  Aftki,  {i.  109  :  Reland  Pat«itiiiB,  {>.  3;J. 
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BOOK  peare  to  be  tlie  principal,  the  Luabo  and  the  LuaboiU 
ixxi.  -piip  ntttives  soy  that  this  river  originates  from  a  great 
I  like,  and  receiies  its  iianie  from  a  village  not  far  from  its 
sourre-  It  is  very  rapiil,  and  in  some  places  a  league  in 
breailtl).  It  ascends  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Sicambi, 
above  Tele,  where  there  i^  a  cataract  of  an  astonishing 
height,  and  constant  falls  for  the  space  of  twenty  leagues, 
as  far  an  the  kingdom  of  Chicnva,  where  are  found  mines 
of  silver.  The  Zambese  inundates  the  country  in  tho 
same  manner  as  the  Nile^  but  in  the  month  of  April.  In 
sailing  u|Hin  this  river,  it  is  very  hazardous  to  plunge  tho 
arm  or  loot  into  the  water,  on  account  of  the  numerous  and 
Piaiiuc-  daring  crocodiles.*  Mononiotapa  abounds  in  rice,  maize^ 
fruits,  and  beasts ;  it  is  cultivated  along  the  rivers,  but  tba 
rest  of  the  land,  although  uncultivated,  appears  fertile,  since 
vast  forests  are  found  there  inhabited  by  elephants,  rhi- 
noceroses, wild  osen  called  meroos,  tigers  strong  enough  to 
carry  off  a  calf,  zebras,  antelopes,  and  monkeys.t  The 
hippopotamus  and  tortoise'  attain  an  enormous  size.  Tho 
Portuguese  have  bred  a  Few  homed  cattle ;  but  horses  are  al- 
together wanting.  The  mineral  kingdom  appears  interest- 
ing. Gold  dust  every  where  abounds ;  the  Portuguese  col- 
lect it  in  the  environs  of  Trte,  the  natives  in  the  province  of 
■Manica  ,*  in  addition  to  these  are  enumerated  the  gold  mines 
of  Boro  and  ^vaticay,  where  tlita  precious  metal  lies  imbed- 
ded in  a  rock. 

Tlie  kingdom  of  fliidMi  is  considered  the  richest  in  gold. 
Masses  of  native  ailver  have  been  met  with.    The  natives 
diligently  work  some  iron  mines. 
JUymoioEv     The  name  of  Monamotapa  signifies,  according  to  some 
Mmt.        authors,  the  king  of  Motapa,  it  is  written  by  others  Beno' 
I  Motapa,  which,  according  to  an  ingenious  observation,  ap- 

I  pears  to  signify  in  Arabic   "  a  people  of  mercenary  sol- 

i  diers,"  and  consequently  only  an  appellative  given  to  these 

'  nations  by  the  Arabs,  who  have  conquor«<l  the  Bea-coasts.^ 

'  Tbuiaann,  VujsgB,  p.  133.  1  Idem,  p-  US 
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However  it  may  he,  the  sovereign,  to  whom  the  title  of 
emperor  is  given  by  (he  Portuguese,  rornierly  extended  hia 
dominion  over  a  Ki-ent  numhrr  [>r  vnsxal  kings:  he  is  now,  ~ 
say  they,  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  Africa.     The 
great   edifires  of  Bittun,  rovi-red   with  insrriptions  in  itn  M 
unknown  language.  »ppear  to  he  silent  evidences  i>f  ancient  °" 
civilization  extin^itished  during  the  preaenrn  of  civil  wan, 
or  which  may  have  disappeared  with  the  nation,  great  both 
in  commerce  and  arms,  of  which  these  monuments  appear 
to  be  ei-crlions. 

The  provinces  and  cities  of  the  empire  of  Monomotapa  Pi 
aro  not  better  known  than  they  were  in  the  sixteenth  cen-" 
tury.  Zimbane  is  the  collective  name  of  every  great  city, 
like  foti  ill  China.  It  is  the  name  of  the  omiK-i-or's  resi- 
dence, which  is  sixty  leagues  from  the  sea,  is  a  \ery  popu- 
lous city,  and  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river. 
Telle  and  8ena  are  two  Portuguese  forts;  the  first,  also 
called  San-l'ago.  h  distant  one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues 
cast  of  the  great  cataract.  The  Portuguese  still  poeseas 
on  this  river  the  post  of  Chieava  and  JUassapa,  near  the 
gold  mountains  of  mount  i*ura.  The  post  of  Zumbo, 
where  the  Banians  manufacture  gold  plate,  has  been  seiz- 
ed from  ihe  Portugueze  by  the  natives,*  The  people  of 
this  country  go  nearly  naked,  like  those  of  the  western 
coast;  they  are  superstitious,  and  believe  In  magic  and  en- 
chantments. According  to  reports  which  seem  doubtful, 
the  king,  on  days  of  ceremony,  carries  suspended  at  liis 
side  a  small  spade  as  an  emblem  of  agriculture.  The 
children  of  the  great  men  are  retained  at  court  as  hostages; 
and  the  king  sends  every  year  an  officer  into  the  provinces. 
It  is  at  that  time  the  custom  for  the  peoi)le  to  testify  their 
loyalty  by  putting  out  their  fires,  and  relighting  them  by- 
fire  taken  from  the  olficer's  torch.  It  is  said  that  the  em- 
peror's  guard   consists  of  a  squadron   of  women,  lightly 
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armed.     After  all.  is  it  asccrtainei)   whether  this  famous 
monarch  exints  at  prpHpnt.  an  an  indrprndent  sovereign  t 

A  more  iiitPreatinR  question  for  a  traveller  in  the  possii)  ] 
bility  of  rro)*sing  tlie  unknown  cnuntry  between  MonomtH 
tapa    and    Congo.      Thr    Portuguese   and    African   slave 
..merchants   have   already  often   c'lnducted   con\oys  of  ne- 
groes from  Angola  to  Sena,  and  from  Sena  to  Angola.    The 
tVQ  posts  of  Pedras-ttegras,  in  the  interior  of  Congo,  and 
of  C/iicova,  in  the  interior  of  Monmnotapa,  are  the  respec- 
tive  pointH   of  departure ;   the  diotnnre  is  three   imndred 
and  twenty-five   leagues,  and  its  performance  occupies  a 
whole  season :  wandering  hordes  are  frequently  met)  and 
elevated  plateaus  are  crossed  where  gold  in  powder  is  col- 
lected.    The  reports  received  from  Portuguese  exiles  re- 
siding at  Sena,  and  transmitted  by  two  learned   men,  M. 
Correa  de  Serra,  and  M.  Conatancio,*  leave  no  room  for 
reasonable  doubts.     The  objection  drawn  from  (he  declara- 
tion of  the  governor  of  Mozambique,  who  declares  bJm-  1 
self  ignorant  of  these  journeys,  loses  its  weight,  when  it  ift  j 
considered,  that  it  is  not  at  Mozambique,  hut  ai   Cljicova,,   | 
or  at  least  at  Sena,  that  informatioti  of  the  fact  must  bo 
collected.     Moreover,  the  governor  consulted  by  M.  Salt, 
appeared  to  have  scarcely  any   idea  of  ihe  circumstancN  J 
generally   known   concerning  the  geography  of  Monoroo-  J 
tapa. 

Repulsed  from  the  interior,  our  curiosity  must  rapidly   ' 
survey  the  remaining  part  of  the  western  coast  governed  by 
the  Portuguese. 

The  coast  of  Mozambique  every  where  presents  dangci 
oas  reefs  and  shoals,  inler-*persed  with  a  great  number  of 
small  islands.     The  rivers,   ulthuugli  very   wide  at   theic  { 
mouth,  come  not  from  n  great  diMtanre ;  tliey  take  their  j 
rise  from  the  foot  of  a  long  and  high  chain  of  Mountains^   i 
to  which,  on  account  of  their  Npliniered   peaks,  has  been 
given  the  Portuguese  name  of  Picos  Fragosos. 


*  Obsoreador  Potiuguei.  Perictdirsl  Colleclion,  Ko.  IV. 
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The  port  of  tlie  Isle  of  Mozambique,  althougli  of  iliflicult  vook 
entrance,*  is  very  good,  and  can  affnril  secure  shelter  to  ^^**- 
many  veasela.  The  Portuguese  have  a  fort  very  well  builN^.^^.  ^^  ^^^^ 
and  hold  under  their  jurisdiction  the  inhahitiintn,  who  are 
Moors,  and  are  governed  Uy  a  Sheerif.  The  Portugnese 
ships,  on  their  voyage  to  India,  enter  and  remain  in  the 
port  of  Mozambique  during  a  month ;  formeily,  among  oth- 
er merchandize,  they  look  in  slaves,  whicli  they  curried  to 
India;  but  King  Jusejih  the  second,  under  the  ministry  of 
Pombal,  forbad  this  commerce,  and  the  present  Queen  has 
enforced  the  order.  The  principal  objects  of  exportation 
at  present  arc  gold  and  elephants'  teeth ;  these  last  are  very 
abundant;  they  arc  kept  in  spacious  magazincs,f  and  are 
shipped  off  during  tiio  month  of  August  every  year  for  Goa. 
There  is  also  considerable  trade  carried  on  between  this 
place  and  Madagascar;  and  all  the  commerce  of  these  coun- 
tries apjiears  to  be  in  the  hands  and  at  the  charge  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  unhealthy    state   of  Mozambique  has  induced  tho 
inhabitants  to  build  at  tho  bottom  of  tho  bay  the  agrecablo 
and  largo  village  of  Jllesuril,  at   this  time  more  populous 
than  the  city.^    The  governor's  palace  raises  itself  majesti- 
cally above   a  forest  of  cocoa,  cashew,  and  mango  trees. 
The  principal  nation  on  this    coast   is    that  of  Macaitas ; '^'"  ^t'^- 
the  MoRJmis,  also  the  Muximbes,  live  in  the  interior.     The  [h^  "'uot'^ 
uame  of  the  first  of  these  nations  appears  to  merit  every  "f"^''''''' 
attention  of  geographers.     It   ajipcars   to  furnish   the  so- 
lution of  an    ancient  geographical   problem.      The    terri- 
tory of    Vakvak,  or    ffakwak   extends,  according   to  the 
Arabians,  from  Zanguebar  as  far  as  Sofala;  it  is  precisely 
tho  situation  of  the  country  of  the  Macouas*:  are  not  the 
two  names  identical  ?    A  slight  alteration  of  orthography 
may  have  confounded  these  names  in  the  Arabic.^     Such 

•  Thomaiin,  f.  51,  55. 

t  CoUIn,  Naiicu  ictpecliiig  btoiamliiquCi  ■n  Anna[<>i  ilea  VovsgnE.  t. 
313. 
}  Sill,  Stcond  VoyagF. 
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BOOK    18  the  conclusion  to  which  a  rational  etymology  would  s^m 
ixxi-    to  lead  us.    iTie  truth  is*  that  Macoua,  in  the-dialects  of 

'"'"■"'""^  southern  Africa,  merely  signifies  a  white  man,  and  is  ap- 
plied by  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  indifferently  to  the 
Dutch  and  English  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  to  the 
Arabs  and^  Portuguese  on  the  shores  of  Mozambique.* 
Anciently,  Wakwak  may  have  had  the  same  signification, 
so  rapidly  do  the  dialects  of  Africa  degenerate :  and  the 
Makasses  of  the  west  coast,f  north  of  the  Orange,  probably 
derive  their  name  from  a  similar  origin. 

ThecoRrt  The  northern  part  of  the  government  of  Mozambique 
'  derives  its  name  of  (fuerimhe  from  a  small  island  where  the 
Portuguese  have  a  fort,  and  where  they  allow  the  French  to 
trade4  Ohio  is  another  of  their  posts.  The  islands  of  this 
coast  are  under  the  government  of  an  Arab  sheik,  a  vassal 
of  Portugal,  whose  possessions  terminate  at  Cape  Delgado. 

*'  Campbell,  II.  p.  358.  t  Above,  p.  339. 

t  Blancard;  Commerce  des  Indes  Orientales,  p.  20. 
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Continuation  of  tlie  description  oj  AJri^ccu^^Easlern  coasts  or 
Zar^uehar  and  Ajan. — Remarks  on  the  Interior  of  South- 
em  Jfricd* 

Those  regions  which  are  least  known  attract  more  par-   book 
ticularly  the  attention  of  writers  who  are  anxiouN  to  satisfy  ^^^^^* 
the  curiosity  of  their  philosophical  readers.     We  shall,  — ""~*" 
therefore,  devote  a  whole  book  to  the  description  of  coun- 
tries, which  both  English  and  French  compilers  of  geogra- 
phy generally  dispatch  in  two  or  three  pages. 

Cape  Delgado  determines  the  southern  limit  of  Zangue-  Zanguebar 
bar,  or  the  coast  of  Zangues^  ZingUeSf  or  Zindges^  for  the  fo^^^e  Ara* 
name  given  by  the  Arabians  to  the  inhabitants  is  written  ^>^"s. 
in  these  three  ways.    The    Arabian   accounts  are  thdse 
only  which   appear  to   embrace  the  whole  of  continental 
Zanguebar.     A  great  river,  filled  with  crocodiles,  sandy 
deserts,  a  burning  climate,  leopards  of  a  large  size,  innu- 
merable elephants,  giraffes,  and  wild  asses  or  zebras,  mines 
of  iron,  from  which  the  natives  derive  their  favourite  or-- 
naments ;  the  dourah  and  banana,  as  alimentary  plants  f  as 
beasts  of  burden,  oxen,  which  are  also  used  in  war ;  such 
are  the  remarks  of  physical  geography  which  can  be  col- 
lected in  the  writings  of  Ibn-al-Wardi,"*  Massoudi4  Edri- 
si,^  and  Bakoui.$    The  country  of  Zingues,  or  Zindgcs, 

*  Notices  and  Extracts  from  Manuscripts,  II.  38. 

t  Etienna  Quatrem^re,  M6in.  sur  TEgypte,  d&c*  vol.  II.  ICI. 

t  Hartmann,  Edrisi  Afiica,  101^104. 

4  Notices,  6lc.  II.  395. 
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cxteiula,  according  to  the  Arnbians,  from  Abyssinia  as  far 
aa  tlie  territory  nf  Onakonak,  tbat  is  to  say,  to  tlie  countiy 
~  of  Makouas.  or  the  coaxt  of  MozaiDbiijue.  It  is  in  length 
seven  liunilred  farsangs,  by  which  arc  pmhably  meant 
Arabic  mileH,  for  there  are  Just  seven  hundred  from  Cape 
Dclgado  to  Madagoxo,  otherwise  the  whole  coaxt  from  the 
straits  of  Bahel-Mniidcl  to  Sofala  must  he  included.  The 
capital  is  Kubita.  a  name  in  which  Quilua  may  he  recogniz- 
ed. The  people  live  without  law,  and  witiiout  any  definite 
form  of  religion.  Every  ono  worships  the  object  of  his  fan- 
cy— a  plant,  an  animal,  or  a  piece  of  iron  ;  they,  neverthe- 
less, acknowledge  a  supi'cme  Uod,  whom  they  call  Maklan- 
dilou,  a  word  which  calls  to  mind  the  .Molango  of  the  inbabi' 
tants  of  Sofala,  and  which  thus  attaches  the  Zingues  to  tha 
race  of  CaSres.  The  king,  who  is  said  to  assume  the  title 
of  "  Wakliman,  or  Son  of  the  Supreme  Lord,'**  marches  at 
the  head  of  300,000  troojis  mounted  on  oxen.  The  Zingaes 
contjuci-od,  during  the  third  age  of  the  Bcgira,  a  part  of 
Bastern  Arabia  and  of  Iroc. 

Europeans  have  visited  only  tho  islands  and  some  mari- 
time places  of  Zanguebar;  we  will  follow  them  by  ascend- 
ing from  south  to  north.  The  island  of  fjuiloa,  with  the 
city  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  opposite  a  peninsula, 
formed  by  two  great  rivers,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  called  CoaTo.  This  situation  gives  it  three  safe  ports* 
spacious,  and  independent  of  each  other.  Tho  banhs  of 
the  rivers  are  ornamented  by  large  trees,  with  villages  in- 
terspersed, subject  to  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Quilua. 
The  island,  accessible  at  all  times,  is  the  mart  for  the  trade 
of  slaves  of  the  whole  coast  o[  Zanguebar.  The  continent 
produces  a  species  of  teak-wood,  as  durable  as  tbat  from 
Sarat,  of  the  greatest  beauty,  and  fit  for  the  building  or 
ships.    The  sugar-cane,  cotton  tree,  and  indigo,  arc  its  na- 

'  The  wotil  /frnt/imnn,  quoted  after  MassouHi  liy  Qunlrcmiic,  appear;  lo  ba 
Arabian.  If'afetJ,  ia  s  gntarDni,  or  Ticcrny,  Stntn,  the  uRtne  df  IliD  Arab  »- 
vcicigna  nf  YeKieiii  Mnacate,  and  AJil.  Tlic  pieunded  king  of  tha  ZAtn»t*, 
majbaoDly  a  vanal,  former  oipiawol,  o(\\w  ImaaorA'telot  Maicair. 
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'tural  products.  The  baobab,  tlm  tamarind  tree,  tho  cedar,  book. 
tlie  tree  tbat  produces  the  gum  copal,  and  the  cofiec  jilant  '-''^*'' 
of  Madagascar,  are  nlsu  found  here.  Game,  and  herds  of 
every  species  of  auimal,  particularly  of  the  wild  ox,  as 
well  as  river  and  sea-fish,  are  here  abundant.  Elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  panthers,  lions,  leopards,  wild  asses,  or  zebras> 
are  often  seen  coming  to  tho  banks  of  tlio  two  rivers  to 
quench  their  thirst.  Fruits  and  vegetables  arc  scaixe. 
Millet  forms  the  principal  food  of  the  natives. 

The  king  is  a  negro,  and  receives  much  respect,  but  is 
under  the  guardianship  of  a  Moorish  vizier,  called  JVtallin' 
dane,  who  governs  supremely  in  the  name  of  this  titular 
monarch,  whom  ho  may  even  depose  by  conferring  tlie  dig- 
nity on  another  of  his  own  choice.*  This  vizier  appears 
to  bo  a  governor  sent  by  tho  powerful  sheik  uf  tho  island 
of  Zanzibar.  ■*  The  inhabitants  of  tho  island,"  says  a 
learned  author,  "saw  with  concern  that  Quitoa  alone  had 
all  the  trade  of  the  coast;  they  invaded  this  city  in  1787. 
The  king  of  Quiloa  ceded  to  that  of  Zanzibar  half  the  pro- 
fits annually  received  from  the  trade  of  slaves.  For  tho 
better  observance  of  this  treaty  the  sovereign  of  tho  latter 
island  has  stationed  a  rcpresentativt;  at  Quilua.  Many 
French  trading  vessels  resort  hither  every  year.j"  The 
women  cultivate  millet  and  potatoes  from  custom  and  neces- 
sity; the  men  are  employed  either  in  fishing,  hunting,  or 
sleeping ;  some  women  also  make  mats  and  course  stutfs  for 
tlieir  own  use.t 

The  island  of  .Viin^,  governed  by  a  Mheik 
Bamusia,  is  at  this  time  only  inhabited  by  wild  oxen,  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Quiloa  come  here  to  hunt. 

Zanzibar  is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  all  tliese'>i< 
islands;    it  is    twenty-five   leagues  in    length  and  five  in^" 
breadth.     It  is  said  to  have  an  excellent  harbour.     Urango 
and  lemon  trees  display  their  gulden  fruits  by  the  side  of 
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*  Cuiiigny,  Mof  an  d'Amttiotcr  lei  Colon 
t  Blincarfi,  Cammecce  itea  Indei  Oriental 
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"B^^K    the  cocoa  and  banana.    Vegetables  and  rice  are  abundant. 

XXXII*  rjpi^^  inbabitantSf  like  those  of  the  neighbooring  islands,  are 
Mahometans,  an^  governed  by  a  system  of  laws.  The  cities 
are  adorned  with  mosques.  l*he  number  of  inhabitants  is 
computed  at  60,000,  of  which  300  are  Arabs,  and  the  rest  a 
mixed  race.  The  slieik  communicates  with  the  princess  of 
Arabia ;  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  a  wish  to  be  placed 
under  the  protection  of  England.*  The  exports  consist  of 
slaves,  gum,  ivory,  antimony,  and  blue  vitriol. 

Island  of  Pemha  is  still  more  fertile  in  fruits  and  corn.  The  in- 
habitants, a  timid  people  are  dressed  in  stuffs  of  silk  and 
cotton  brought  from  India.,  Like  the  other  islanders 
they  sail  in  their  frail  barks  to  Melinda  and  Mada- 
gascar. 

Doubts  and      Here  ends  altogether  modem  information.    The  inte^ 

questions.  p^,j,^jj,g  descriptions  of  Lobo,  Barros,  and  Conta,  are  already 
three  centuries  old.f  Is  the  city  of  Mnnba»a9  situated  in 
an  island  formed  by  two  branches  of  a  river,  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  Arabs  of  Mascate,  who,  in  1698,  drove 
out  the  Portuguese  ?  Are  the  seventeen  churches  that 
adorned  this  city,  well  fortified  by  nature  and  art,  stili 
mosques  ?  With  wh«m  do  the  inhabitants  of  these  fertile 
and  liealthy  places  at  present  trade?  Does  the  large  and 
beautiful  city  of  Melinda  still  continue  the  pride  of  its 
banks  ?  Does  she  still  see  in  her  gardens  the  most  delici- 
ous oranges  ?  Do  the  Arabs,  who  now  possess  it,  array 
themselves  in  silk  and  purple?  Is  the  king  always  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  courtiers,  and  received  by  a  choir 
of  priests  and  young  women,  who  offer  him  incense  and 
flowers  ?  Who  now  reigns  in  LamOf  a  country  famous  for 
the  large  asses  it  produces  ?  Over  PatCf  whence  the  Arabs 
of  Mascate  drove  out  European  traders  in  1692?  Over 
Jubo  and  its  coast,  infested  by  serpents  ?  Over  BravOf  or 
Beniat  a  small  aristocratic  republic,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
worshipped  stones  anointed  with  tlie  oil  of  fish  ? 


*  Salt,  Second  Journey  into  Abyssinia,  dec. 
!   See  the  prcfcnt  Work,  vol.  If,  p.  485,  and 


seq. 
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These  arc  fiiiestions  that  would  Iiavo  been  resolved  by  the 
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learned  and  intrepid  Seetzcn,   if  an  enemy's  hand  had  nnt 
cut  the  thread  of  a  life  so  precious;  for   at  the  moment  in  ~ 
which  this  traveller  died, poisoned  by  the  order  of  the  Irnan  ^^ 

of  VRmen.  bn  was  preparing  to  viait  Mclinda,  and  to  cullcct  ^^H 
amntig  the  Arabs  nf  that  city  traditions  and  manuscripts  ^^M 
relative  to  their  knowledge  of  Africa.  ^^1 

Nevertheless,  tlie  principal  fcrttures  of  its  geography  are 
incapable  of  having  been  changed. 

The  cities  of  Melinda,    Larao,  ^nd   Pate,   appear  to  be  ''*"^^°[ 
situated  in  the  delta  of  a   great   river,  called    ^aUimancy,  Qi,iti>n»i>- 
which  appears  to  be   the   same  as    that   whicli,  under  the '^>'' 
name  of  Zebfe,  descends  from  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia.  ^^ 

The  banks  of  the  river,    inundated   and    enriched  by  its         ^^^ 
waters,  perhaps  may  correspond  with  the  lively  descriptions         ^^| 
of  the  Portuguese  ;  farther  on,   the  moving  sands,  accord-         ^^| 
ing   to    an  Arabian    author,    have   destroyed   the  city  of 
Lamo.* 

Behind  these  maritime  and  civilized  states  are  nuticed  the  The  Mom- 
navage  tribes  of   MosEgiie}jos,  rich  in  cattle,  who,  during  in-  ^"'^'"" 
fancy,  have  their  heads  covered  with  clay  in  the  form  of  a 
hnL     Is  not  the  name  by  wliich  this  nation  is   designated, 
Arabic?  it  would  then  only  signify  men  armed  with  Jave- 
lins.t     Farther  north  are  the  Maracates,  a  people  less  rude,  Jn''[°j^''"" 
and  having  a  good  exterior.     They  observe  the  ceremony  of 
circumcision.    The  girls  preserve  tlie  treasure  of  their   in-  ^H 

nocence  by  means  of  a  suture,  which  the  husband  alone  has  ^H 

a  right  to  undo.^  ^| 

The  accounts  of  the  kingdom  of  Magadoxa  or  Makad- ",'??''''" 
sc/iOM,  are  mure   recent.     A  inscar  or   Indian  sailor,  nam- cJdsb. 
cd  Isulf,  who  has  resided  there  sixteen   years,  haa  furnish- 
ed tlie  principal  parts   of  the   following   account.^      The 
country,  watered  by  a   large   river,  abounds  in  corn,  rice, 
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BOOK  fruits,  cattio,  rcil-Iiaircd  sheep,  horses,  and  camels.  Tlie 
5'^^"'  extensive  foi-ests  Jiarbour  bears  !  lions,  panthers,  leopards, 
and  oslriohca.  The  pyon  is  a  bird  ten  feet  in  height.  The 
deBcrijition  of  an  ainphiUiniiH  animal,  denominated  boser, 
talis  to  mind  the  oyaUhorifnchus  of  New  Holland.  The 
papulation  cotiuista  oT  a  mixture  of  white,  olive-coloured 
and  black  men,  who  have  pretty  generally  adopted  tho 
idiom  nf  their  maiitei-s,  the  Arabs.  The  king  aud  great 
men  arc  covered  from  the  breast  to  the  feet;  the  rommoa 
people  go  nearly  uaked;  the  i]ueen.  by  way  of  distinction^ 
wears  green  silk,  and  her  hair  is  ornamented  with  fcathera 
of  different  colours.  The  king  holds  a  court  of  Justice  in 
public,  assisted  by  some  counsellors.  Criminals  arc  cither 
exposed  to  wild  beasts,  or  dispatched  with  a  club.  The  king 
is  attended  by  a  suite  only  during  journics;  at  other  times 
he  has  neither  court  nor  guards,  nor  docs  any  one  salute 
him.  Tho  Mahometan  religion,  which  prevails,  appears 
allied  to  paganism;  for  diffi^renl  idolij  are  seen  bath  in  the 
temples  and  houses.  The  violence  exercised  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  former  times  on  this  coast,  who  came  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  slaves,  has  left  a  deep  impression,  and 
Europeans  are  no  longer  received  but  with  mistrust  and 
much  reserve, 
ir  Tho  capital,  which  takes  the  name  of  the  country,  is  ^ 
"'''large  and  One  city,  built  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea- 
shore. It  cuntaius  the  king's  palace,  si^veral  mosques  and 
houses  of  stone  painted  in  fresco,  with  terraced  flat  roofs. 
In  the  burial  place  of  the  iv>yal  family,  near  the  city,  the 
tombs  arc  of  black  and  white  marble,  each  adorned  with  a 
cupola  surmounting  a  magnificent  pyramid.  The  urns  ea- 
closing  the  ashes  of  the  kings  and  queens  are  all  ufgold,  and 
surrounded  by  lamp-'  of  the  same  metal. 

It  is  probable  that  the  .Uac/iiVIns,  mentioned  by  the  .ibys-  1 
sinian  histories,  are  no  others  than  the  Jtlakadschoii.  1 

"'  The  coast  of  ^jan  presents  to  the  eyo  of  tho  navigator, 
only  a  desolate  mass  of  rocks  and  sands,  where,  occasionally, 
may  bo  seen  a  wandering   ostrich.      In  proceeding   round 
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Capo  (ruardaJ'uU  Hie  eastern  point  of  Africa,  tlie  coast  puts  book 
oit  a  less  barren  ajipearance.  Tlie  poi-t  nf  Fdig,  tlie  isle  of  i-s***- 
Barbara,  the  commercial  rity  of  Ztila,  in  a  country  pro- 
diicing  fniils  ami  corn,  are  little  frequented  by  Europeans. 
Tlie  kiiigilom  of  Ailel  w  the  priiiri|>al  state  of  Xhw  coa^t.  Kingdom 
its  capital  is  ralleil  Auca-Gurtl,  au<l  the  sovereign.  like°'*^''' 
that  of  Yemen,  assumes  the  title  of /niaji.*  Tlie  inhabit- 
ants of  tliis  coait,  railed  Berbcres  by  the  Arabian  geogra- 
phers, have  an  olive  colour,  long  hair,  and  do  not  in  the 
least  resemble  the  CafTres.  The  horns  of  the  cown  are  as 
large  as  those  of  the  stiig;  the  sheep  also  have  some  pecu- 
liarities; according  to  Hamilton.]  tliey  arc  whitish,  with 
a  head  of  a  shining  black  colour,  small  ears,  large  body, 
and  juicy  fiesh;  at  the  end  of  their  tail,  as  large  as  their 
bnttocks,  and  from  six  to  eight  inrlies  long,  is  an  append- 
age also,  about  six  inches  in  length,  very  like  the  tail  of  a 
Iiog.  Hamilton's  assertionis  in  sume  degree  confirmed  by 
Bartbema,^  who  states  liis  having  there  sevn  sheep  whose 
tail  weighed  from  twenty-five  to  twenty -six  piiunils;  their 
liead  and  neck  black,  the  rest  of  the  body  white;  others, 
entirely  wliite,  had  a  tail  an  ell  in  length,  turned  like  a 
vino  tendril,  and  the  neck  swelled  with  a  kind  of  dewlap 
hanging  to  the  grouml.  which  they  have  in  comQinn  with 
the  Angora  sheep,  anil  some  other  varieties.  M.  Walrke- 
naer  has  Justly  remarked  its  identity  with  a  ram  uf  antique 
marble.^  the  lining  type  of  which  is  said  to  cxi^t  in  the 
Alps;  it  appeal's  to  us.  however,  that  tlio  artist  must  ra- 
ther have  seen  its  model  in  Asia  Minor.  The  sheep  of 
Ailel,  instead  of  wool,  in  covered  with  hair  as  coarse  aa  the 
bristles  of  a  hng.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  cli- 
mate of  tiuinea  and  Barbary.jl  The  ancients  wer«  well 
acquainted   with   these    Ethiopian    sheep,   as   they   called 


*  Luriair,  App.  ad  Hiilor.  fUiiop.  p.  °. 
t  Uamillon.  RclBlion  ilts  Indei  Oriea 
f  Rnmuais,  1.  p.  131,  113. 
i  Fabioni,  del  aticie  guUurnto,  Flarci 
{|  Shaw's  TcBvvli,  341 ;  AdaiKoii,  Uisi 
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BOOK  tliein.*  Our  European  Itrtrcd,  nftcr  liaving  been  transimrt- 
***"•  fill  to  South  Amrrica.  lias  changed  its  wool  for  Iiair.f  These 
farta  appear  to  iliminish,  in  h  groat  degree,  the  importance 
coinnKinly  nttac'hed  to  Filight  varieties  of  form,  in  a  species 
so  subject  to  the  influence  of  Himate^ 
Lromatic  Among  the  exports  of  the  cnuniry  of  AJcl,  some  Greek 
■^'"'""•nd  Roman  authors  of  the  first  anB  senind  ages,  name 
myrrh,  frankincense,  cas.^ia  anil  canella.;]:  The  testimony 
of  tho  ancients,  rn|>calert  hy  Barthema,  has  also  been  copi- 
ed by  BrucR.  It  is  not  imprnbable  that  tlie  forests  or 
groves,  overspreading  the  interior  mountains  of  Adel  and 
Ajan,  produce  medicinal  gums,  odoriferous  resins,  and  aro- 
matic barks.  We  have  seen,  in  tho  dearription  of  Guineaf 
that  even  the  western  coast  of  Africa  produces  some  aro- 
matic vegetables.  Wo  ri-ganl  the  great  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Flora  of  Africa  and  tliat  of  Arabia  and  India* 
as  a  probable  result,  not  only  of  the  similitude  of  the  cli-  . 
mates,  but  of  the  commercial  communications  of  the  inba-  | 
hitnnta.  Have  not  some  plants  from  Brazil  flourished  in 
the  nciglibourhood  of  Plymouth,  the  seeds  of  which  had 
been  transported  by  Portuguese  vessels  to  Lisbon,  and 
thence  to  England !  Arc  not  the  vegetables  of  Germany 
difl'used  in  the  same  manner  over  the  coasts  of  Derghen  in 
Norway  ?§  It  must  be  cimfessed,  however,  that  Brure's 
assertions  do  not  affnrd  a  sulBcient  evidence  for  admitting 
the  canella,  cassia,  or  even  the  coffee-tree,  into  tho  number 
of  vegptablr^   of  the  central   region   of  Adel   and   Ajan. 

r  Myrrh  only  is  at  this  time  carried  from  the  ports  of  Abys- 
sinia to  those  of  Moka.|| 


L 


■  Simbo.lih.XVri.  p.  llJTi  Almcl.  Diorl.Sicul.Iil.  p.  8  ;  Opp 
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t  Cmluby't  Naiiiral  HiX.  of  CarnlinR,  pnTarr  ;  firown't  N>U 
"Jamali-n,  p.  488;  Sloanr's  Nmurnl  H>«or}'  of  JamaicH,  II.  p.  33 
Nntural  HliiDry  orGii)..ua,  p   121. 
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~Tt  how  reniarfis  fbr  us  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  inte-    BOOK 
rinr  of  the  continenl-     Unftu-tunately  a  few   lines  will  be  i-it^ii- 
siillirieiit  to  include  the  vague  traditioTiH  that  liavn  reached  "  ' 
Europeans. 

The  Giagas  occupy  to  the  east  of  Congo  immense  deacrtB.  Ceneiai  re- 
It  is  asserted,  that  these  Tartara  of  the  torrid  zone,  after  ihe'inieriot 
their  re-urfion  At  JHou-Zimbrs.  have  appeared  as  devastating 
coiiriuernrs  on  the  side  of  Qiiitoa.  On  the  nthrr  hand,  the 
name  nf  .Von-Jaco,  hrought  by  Battel  and  Dapper  very  far 
from  the  north-east  of  Congo,  appears  to  point  nut  a 
temporarj'  pstahlishment  of  the  Giagas.  It  ap|)ears  to  us 
that  the  Zimhes,  or  Mou-Zimhes,  must  be  identical  with 
the  Cimbebas,  wanilerers  to  the  west  of  the  Betjouanas. 
Again,  tlie  Jflon-Gallas  or  MowOaltas,  on  the  coast  of 
Qiiiloa,  appear  to  be  an  emigration  of  the  Gallas  bordering 
on  Abyssinia.  It  is  from  these  data  that  the  interior  of 
Southern  Africa  appears  to  us  an  extenslrc  plateau,  where 
wandering  hordes  are  dispersed  without  control,  without 
laws,  or  any  regiilaremployment.  This  hypothesis  appears 
confirmed  by  the  two  according  testimonies  that  we  are 
about  to  cite. 

The  accounts  of  the  slave  merchants  of  Mozambi<iuei  caia 
collected  by  Mr.  Salt,  inform  us.  that  the  two  natiims,  call-  **""' 
ed  the  Brvi  and  Marnvi,  arc  situated  nine  hundred  miles 
at  least  from  the  eastern  coast,  and  consciiuenlly  in  the 
middle  of  the  continent:  these  nalions,  composed  of  white 
men,  (nlive-fiiloureti  are  undoubtedly  meant,)  are  concern- 
ed in  the  slave-trade  on  the  western  coast.  Seven  montha 
arc  required  to  go  from  Mozambifpie  into  their  country, 
■where  a  great  lake  of  fresh  water  is  to  be  fi.und.  This 
testimony  merits  greater  attention,  as  the  English  traveller, 
in  re|>orting  it,  endeavours  to  throw  out  doubts  on  the 
subject.* 

According  to  M.  Morice.  of  the  Isle  of  France,  who 
concluded  in  IT'S,  in  his  own  privato  name,  for  one  hun- 
dred  years,  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce   with   the 
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BOOK    Moors  of  QuiloB,  «  caravan  of  Africans  every  year  leaves 
****'•    tbis  city  to  g"  into  the  iritet-ior  of  the  country  on  tlie  west-  I 
"       '  "  em  side  of  Africa,  and  iTlurn  by  the  same  road.     They  [ 
I  feed  on  tfie  vegi'tiiblcs  anil  rootM  found  on  the  road,*  and 

'  particularJy  on  the  tamarind.     At  the  distance  of  some  days* 

journey  from  Quiloa,  a  great  laite  is  observed,  detiignated 
ua  fresh  water  sea;  it  is  undoubtedly  the  lake  Maravi. 
It  is  crossed  on  pieces  of  wood,  and  a  halt  is  made  on  an 
kle  found  in  the  middle.  The  Africans  a><9crt  that  tlie 
termination  of  their  journey  is  *'  a  late"  of  salt  water. 
Vessels,  similar  to  our  own,  are  found  here,  and  Europeans, 
to  whom  the  slaves  are  sold.  This  account  lias  been  con- 
firmed to  M.  Morice,  in  all  ttio  voyages  made  to  Quiloa,  by 
I  many  inhabitants  wbo  bad  performed  the  journey  ;  and  the 

coincidence  of  tboir  reports  dues  not  admit  a  doubt  uf  Its 
I  truth. 

1  From  these  I'cports,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  at  present 

I  there  .ire  no  considerable  districts,  even  half-civilized  tn  the 

I  southern  interior  of  Africa.     This  idea  is  farther  confirm' 

f  ed  by  what  is  known  conrerning  the  manners  of  some  tribes. 

jUmnniirBof     Immediately  to  the  cast  of  Congo,  are  the  regions  where 
,-      *'"'  are  found    the  wandering    and    uncivilized    tribes,   called 

(JttgaSt  CHaguea,  or  Scliaggn,  by  travellers,  »nd  who  give 
themselves   the   niimo   of  ^gnghLi    These   people  do   not 
.  cultivate  the  land,  and    possess   only  such  cattle  as  they 

take  in  war:  they  invade  the  fertile  couutries  of  tlicir 
neighbours,  consume  (he  produce,  and,  after  having  laid 
every  thing  waste,  search  after  other  booty.  The  Giagas 
devour  their  prisoners;  tliey  nib  their  generalissimo  witli 
bnman  fat ;  he  also  wears  a  belt  of  ostrich  eggs,  and  a  sort 
of  copper  ring  in  the  nose  and  ears.  The  women  of  the 
Giagas  bury  Iheir  children  alive;  tlie  nation  continues  its 
existence  only  by  rearing  the  children  of  neighbouring  na- 
tions, torn  from  their  parents  at  twebe  years  of  age.  The 
generalissimo,  during  the  great  itacriiiccs,  kills  with  lus  owa 


ytusil'^m^llniBi  IcsCnlunki.  I.  III.  p.346.  SJO.  ! 
.  TT.i  Umid,  I.  c,  974. ;  CarLt.  Vajn^e  au  Confi 
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band  human  victims.     It  is  assertcil  that,  at  a  certain  fete,    bo«k 
tliis  cliief  orders  a  furious  and   hmigry  lion  to  be  let  loose   i^txu. 
in  tlie  middle  of  bin  aiibjpcls.     Tlio  J»gas,  far  from  avoid-  ^~^~' 
ing  it,  consider  it  an  honour  to  be  killed  by  his  murdrrous 
teeth.     Old  men,  and  the  ^lick,  nre  abundoTied  withont  pity.        ^^ 
The  dead  arc   buried  in   vanltfd   tombs,   dressed  in  tlieir        ^H 
richest  clothes,  and  have,  as  companions,  two  of  their  wivw, 
who  are  buried  alive.     The  Giagas,   who  have  no  horsFS, 
fight  on  foot  with  great  intrepidity ;  they   entrench  their 
camps   with   diligence.     ThiN  liideous  nation   has  had  itsnciooam) 
Alexander   and   its   Scmiramis.      Under   the  command  of*""""""' 
Zimbo,  they  overran  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa,  and 
came  down  to  lay  waste  Quiloa  and  besiege  Mozambique. 
On  its  arrival  before  Molinda,  the  army  of  Zimbo  suffered 
a  total  defeat,  which  was  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  his 
empire;   but    Teviba-JViUtmba,  youngest    daughter  of  ono 
of  his  generals,  endeavoured  by  her  laws  or  qubdUes  to 
support  the  power  of  the  nation.     With  a  view  of  enforc- 
ing submission  to  her  inhuman  commands,  she  seized  her 
young  son,  threw  him  into  a  mortar,  broke  and  pounded 
him,   and   then   extracted  from   his   wretched   remains  an 
ointment,  of  which  she  applied   to  her  body   some  drops 
on   every  day  of  battle.     The   Jagas  have  preserved  this 
ointment;  and  their  chiefs,  when  anointed  with  it,  consi- 
der themselves  in\-inciblc. 

The  BoroTos,  to  the  north  of  Mnnomotajia.  arc  a  lesaThs  Boro- 
uncivilized  people.  Those  who  inhabit  the  sides  of  the^""' 
lake  Maravi,  and  who  have  considerable  cities,  are  subjecli 
of  the  empire  of  Bororos.  Among  the  names  of  tlicse 
tribes,  those  of  .Vasst  and  Bitmgus  are  the  most  remark- 
able: the  one  recalN  the  ancient  MassyH  or  Massasylians; 
the  other  appears  identical  with  Bar  Rnnga,  situated  to 
the  south  of  Darfour,  since  this  last  people  use  an  idiom 
quite  dilferent  tn  that  of  its  neighbours,  and  appears  there- 
fore to  be  a  colony,  from  a  great  distance. 

The  name  of  .Vono-£mti^~,  or.  according  to  a  more  au-Mnnu- 
thentic  orthography,  .tfau  JVinii^',  designates  an  empire  or  ^'""*'" 
j'ather  an  oasis  to  the  north  of  the  lake  Maravi.     It  is  said  to 
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be  populous,  mountainous,  and  rich  in  gold  mines.*  These 
'*  mines  aro  found  in  the  prnvince  of  Goragaa;  it  is  also 
"known,  from  M.  Spctzen,  that  in  the  Dar-Bcrgon.  a  ilialect 
19  knnwn,  ralleil  the  Gimrangon.  which  apjtears  to  indicate  a 
province  of  the  same  name.  Tlie  sovereign  of  Mou-Nimigi 
has  the  title  of  aceque,  which  is  like  the  word  anrnxeagti,  lord. 
Tbus  some  scatlei-fd  rays  every  where  show  a  coimexion 
between  the  nations  of  the  snutliern  interior,  and  those  of 
Atlas  and  Nigritia.  The  Jitou-JCimigians  are  said  to  be 
white,  undoubtedly  only  as  compared  to  negroes. 

Only  one  part  of  this  interior  region  has  been  visited  by 
£nropeans ;  it  is  the  small  state  of  Gingiro.  Some  parti- 
culars concerning  it  are  known,  furninhod  by  the  Jesuit 
Anton-Fernandez,  who  altempted,  in  1613,  to  pass  from 
Abyssinia  to  Melinda.  with  an  embassy,  designed  for  King 
Philip  the  second  of  Spain.f  This  country  ii  situated  on 
-  the  banks  of  Zebee,  thitt  has  its  source  in  Boscham,  a.  dis> 
trict  of  the  kingdom  of  Narca4  and  opens  for  itself  a  pas- 
sage with  force  across  the  mountains,  dividing  tbe  two 
countries. 

This  river,  which  moves  along  a  greater  volume  of  wa- 
ter than  the  Nile,  after  having  nearly  surrounded  Gingi- 
ro,  which  becomes  in  this  manner  a  sort  of  peninsula,  pur- 
sues its  course,  without  intermission,  to  the  sea,  into  which 
It  empties  itself  near  Melinda.  To  cross  it  in  their  coun- 
try, the  Gingirians  kill  a  cow.  They  enclose  the  baggage 
in  the  skin,  and  fill  it  with  ait-  by  blowing  into  rt  with 
iH^e.  They  then  fasten'  to  it  two  pnfes,  in  the  form  of 
shafts,  iiang  upon  each  side  by  pairs,  to  keep  the  marbino 
balanced,  which  a  good  swimmei',  placed  at  ihe  head,  draws 
by  means  of  a  rope,  wliile  two  others  jmsh  it  on  from  bc- 

■  Jean  doi  Santos,  U  UAUle-ELUiopie,  liv.  III.  cli.  1. 

t  See  TellM,  HUloria  (Cnaral  de  EUiiopia  a  alu  Caimbn,   1G60,  ir 
t>.  31S.  339. 

}  «  Tbe  Zctwe  ia  probabljr  ihe  Waii  Btrtha,  wUicti,  ai;cuit]ins  id  Mah 
lizi,  contlilulei  the  rrnolivr  of  AbrniiiiB."  V'aler  ElhnDer«rbi>«h.  Aichit 
">m.  T.  445. 
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hind.  Their  colour  is  of  a  leNs  deep  black  than  tliat  of  book 
the  negroes.  Their  Teaturce  are  as  fine  and  regular  as  the  i-*^ii* 
AbfHsinians  and  Europeans.     The  whole  nation  are  slaves;  " 

everj'  thing  is  the  absolute  propprtj  of  the  king.  When  Lnvsand 
be  wishes  to  obtain  any  thing  valu-^hle  brought  by  the  cu's^omf . 
■erchants,  he  gives  them  in  exchange  the  number  of  slaves 
rctjuircd.  For  this  purpose,  he  uniformly  orders  as  many 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  inhabitants  as  he  wishes  to  be 
taken  away.  It  is  a  right  of  the  throne,  consecrated  by 
time;  and  woe  to  the  person  who  is  suspected  to  disap- 
prove in  the  least  of  this  barbarity,  be  will  be  immediate- 
ly put  to  death.  At  bis  audience  of  leave,  the  king  of- 
fered Father  Anton  Fernandez  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
first  families  of  the  kingdom  as  a  sla^  e,  and  on  his  refusal, 
gave  him  a  male  slave  and  a  mule.  The  ct-own  is  heredi- 
tary in  the  same  family,  but  not  in  the  order  of  primoge- 
niture. The  successor  is  Hp|i<iintpd  by  f<ii-ce.  at  the  peril 
of  the  electors'  lives,  who  paws  for  great  snrrercrs,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  a  tribe  of  priei^ts.  Alter  inauguration,  the  new 
king  orders  all  the  favourites  nf  his  preilecessor  to  appear 
before  him.  and  orders  them  to  be  sent  after  their  beloved 
master  into  the  other  world.  The  bouse  of  the  dead  king 
is  burnt,  with  every  thing  contained  in  it.  The  same  is 
done  after  the  death  of  an  individual ;  even  the  trees  and 
vegetables  found  in  the  neighbourhood  are  burnt,  lest 
death,  habituated  to  this  spot,  should  bo  tempted  to  re- 
new his  operations.  Before  felting  a  tree,  chosen  to  make 
the  pillar  intended  as  a  support  to  the  throne  in  the  king's 
new  dwelling,  they  cut  of  the  head  of  the  first  man  they 
meet  belonging  to  a  certain  family  of  the  kingdom,  which, 
from  that  circumstance,  is  exempt  from  all  other  expense, 
and  many  envy  this  honour.  When  tlie  king  goes  to  be 
installed  in  bis  palace,  one  or  two  other  men  of  the  same 
privileged  family,  according  to  the  number  of  gates,  arc 
killed,  that  the  threshold  and  posts  may  be  dyed  with 
their  blood.  On  the  day  of  his  assuming  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment, his  fii-st  act  ia  giving  orders  for  discovering 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  kingdom  all  thf  men  and  wo- 
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•K  Inoii  who  are  affected  with  scalit-heatl,  in  order  to 
"*  the  propagation  nf  thf  tliseaae,  which  might  terminate  is 
"^aflVcting  his  majesty.  The  whole  are  cured  by  being  sent 
beyond  the  /cber,  where  death  awaits  them  all. 
iKughabie  The  king  if,  seiiteil  on  his  thui-ne,  which  i.s  like  a  balloon* 
Gqueite.  g^^j  j^  ^j^^  Qianner  of  a  cage  at  the  top  of  the  house,  dress- 
ed in  a  Pibe  of  >v|iite  siik  of  Indian  fabric.  Father  Anton 
Fernandez  says  that  gingiro  means  a  monkey,  and  that 
the  attitudes  and  grimares  of  the  king  in  his  cage  very 
mucb  resemble  this  animal,  adding,  that,  similar  to  what 
monkeys  do,  the  king,  wounded  in  battle,  is  immediately^ 
killed,  by  those  who  surround  liim,  or  in  default  of  that  by 
his  relations,  that  he  may  not  die  by  an  enemy'ti  hand.  He 
ia  looked  upon  as  a  divine  being,  rival  to  the  sun  and  bis 
devouring  influenre.  He  goes  out  only  in  the  morning,  at 
break  of  day.  If  the  sun  has  risen  before  him,  he  conti- 
nues in  the  interior  of  the  house  the  whole  day,  and  neither 
goes  up  into  his  cage,  nor  transacts  any  business;  for,  8ay 
the  Gingiriaiis,  two  suns  cannot  shine  at  the  same  lime, 
and  when  tlic  other  has  taken  the  lead,  the  dignity  of  the 
king  would  be  compromised,  if  he  so  fur  humbled  himself  as 
to  follow. 

After  dpath,  the  body  of  the  king,  dressed  in  the  richest 
stuffs,  and  enclosed  in  tlie  skin  of  a  calf,  is  drawn  along 
the  fields  to  the  burial  place  of  the  sovereigns,  and  depo- 
sited in  a  ditch  left  iipen:  earth  is  not  considered  worthy 
of  covering  the  remains  of  a  rival  of  the  sun,  who  can  only 
have  the  tent  of  heaven  as  a  mausoleum.  The  body  is  in- 
undated with  the  lilood  of  a  great  number  of  cows  killed  at 
the  edge  of  the  tomb ;  and  afterwards,  one  is  killed  every 
■lay. tintil  the  death  nf  the  king  then  reigning;  the  blooti 
flows  into  the  tomb,  and  the  flesh  is  the  pniperty  of  th« 
priests  who  perform  the  sacrifire. 

Among  othf  r  ceremonies  of  the  inauguration,  too  long  for 
description,  the  new  king  is  obliged  to  crush  between  his 
teeth  a  certain  worm  brought  to  him,  and  which  ia  supposed 
to  have  come  from  the  nosa  ofhis  predecessor. 
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Such  are  the  uncivilized  and  extravagant  tnanners  of  the    book 
population  of  Central  Africa.    They  afford  little  hope  of  i-'^xii. 
interesting  discoveries  for  history ;  neither,  however,  can  it  """""""*■ 
be  supposed  that  a  small  number  of  men,  well  armed,  would 
experience  many  obstacles  in  traversing  these  barbarous 
kingdoms. 
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Socotora. 

Produc- 
tions. 


Continuatitm  of  the  Description  of  nSfrica^-^The  Eastern 
Jifrican  Islands — Socotora^  Madagascar. 

BOOK  Oir  quitting  the  continent  of  Africa  at  its  eastern  point, 
TJULiii.  the  island  of  Socotora  immediately  comes  into  view ;  its 
soil  is  dry,  strong,  and  almost  destitute  of  water  and  ve^ 
getation :  the  dust  of  the  shore  is  carried  by  tlie  wind  even 
to  the  summit  of  t)ie  central  chain  of  mountains.  Never- 
theless, in  the  sheltered  valleys,  the  best  aloes,  as  well  as  a 
great  quantity  of  dates,  are  produced.  It  abounds  in 
goats  and  poultry,  but  there  are  very  few  oien.  Besides 
the.  mosunhrun^  or  gum  extracted  from  the  aloe,  cinnabary 
and  dragon's  blood  are  exported  from  the  island.*  Gteorge 
Andersen,  an  unenlightened  traveller,  mentiona  his  having; 
there  seen  the  cassowary.  Amber  is  thrown  up  from  the 
sea.  Coral  is  very  common,  and  the  houses  df  Tamarida, 
the  principal  city,  are  constructed  with  it  The  island  has 
no  perfectly  secure  harbour.  It  is  governed  by  a  sheik, 
who  is  subject  to  the  Iman  of  Muscat  or  Arabia.  The 
population  of  this  island  might  furnish  a  subject  for  length- 
Origin  of  ened  discussions.  Philostorges,  Edrisi,  and  Hamdoullah, 
unts°  ^  ^  speak  of  a  colony  sent  hither  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
During  the  time  of  Philostorges,  the  colonists  spoke  the 
.  Syriac  language.  Marco  Polo  assigns  an  archbishop  to  the 
Christians  of  Socotora.    The  Portuguese  found  there  some 


Voyage  to  Socotora,  Annal.  des  Voyages,  t.  X.  p.  14;::. 
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Monopbjsite  Christians^  whose  prajer-book  appeared  to  be    book 
written  in  the  Chaldean  language.    Again,  in  1593,  there  i^^^m* 
was  a  Jacobite  bishop  in  the  island  5*  bwt  tlie  sect  of  Nes-  ^ 

torians  also  had  folloi^ers  under  a  separate  bisliop.f 
Thomas  Roe,  among  modern  travellers,  gives  the  most  par- 
ticular details  of  the  inhabitants,  and  divides  them  into  four 
classes — ^the  Arabians,  mlers  of  the  country ;  their  Mussul- 
man subjects^  or  slaves ;  the  BediogneSf  ancient  inhabitants 
confined  to  the  mountains,  who  profess  the  doctrine  of  the 
Jacobite  Christians;  and  lastly,  a  savage  tribe,  who  live  in 
the  woods,  without  either  clothes  or  houses.  Its  real  inha- 
bitants appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  musket,  but, 
in  commercial  and  otiier  interested  transactions,  appear  to 
partake  of  the  vices  of  civilized  nations. 

This  island,  which  even  in  periods  of  antiquity  served  as 
a  station  for  merchants,  might  even  now  become  an  impor- 
tant one,  to  any  nation  wishing  to  explore  Arabia  and  East- 
em  Africa.  Tet,  since  the  sixteenth  century,  it  has  continu- 
ed to  be  disregarded  by  Europeans. 

At  the  distance  of  three  hundred  marine  leagues  south  of  /vtmiraifti: 
Socotora^are  a  great  number  of  small  archipelagos,  discov- ^'^'^'^^'' 
ered  by  the  Portuguese,  which,  even  at  this  period,  are  not 
well  defined.    On  the  charts  prior  to  the  Oriental  Mptunt  of 
M.  d' Apres  de  Mannevillette,  the  general  name  of  Mmirante 
lUands  comprehended  all  those  small-  islands  situated  be- 
tween the  4th  and  6th  degrees  of  south  latitude,   and  of 
longitude  from  50th  to  54th  degrees  E.  of  Paris.    With- 
in forty  years,  many  French  navigators  have  made  more 
observations,  and  have  changed  their  nomenclature ;  they 
have  applied  the  name  of  JIhnirante  to  the  more  western 
group,  composed  of  thirteen  flat  islands,  furnished  with 
fresh  water,  abounding  in  cocoa  tree/H  and  tortoises,  often 
readily  taken  by  the  hand  of  travellers.    A  more  eastern 
• 

*  AtstiDaDniy  Biblioth.  Orient.  II.  45S. 

t  Croze,  Histoire  du  Chriftianisme  des  Indcs,  p.  39.    Asseman,  III.  602— 
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'  4'M  THE   EASTBBV    AFKICAN   ISLANDS. 

BOOK    group   bas   got  the  name  of  the  SeychtUe  Islands.      The  I 
xxxiit.  largest,  the  isle  of  JUahc,  is  remarkable  on  account  of  tho  < 
Z~~l        establishment  formed  there  by  the   Fi-ench,  wherein   they  "1 
ehoiio*'^     cultivated  with  succeRtt  the  nutmeg  and  clove  trees.     Anex- 
Uianiii.     cellent  port  renders  this  island  important  to  navigation ; 
the  English  oo  this  account  have  been  anxious  to  have  it 
ceded  to  them.     It  was  to  this  spot  that  Napoleon,  when- 
first  consul,  exiled  some  turbulent  friends  of  liberty,  false- 
ly accused  as  accomplices  with  the  contrivers  of  the  infer- 
nal machine.     A   quarrel  with   the  inhabitants,  probabfjT 
on  the  subject  of  politics,  was  the  cause  of  these  nnforto- 
nato  persons  being  again  exiled.     Some  of  them  fontider- 
ed  on  the  Comura  Islands  and  were  lost,  others  gained  tlia 
African  continent,  where  they  probably  suffered  a  slower 
and  more  painful  death  ;  at  last,  destiny  also  conveyed  to 
a.)i  African  island  the  man  by  whose  orders  so  many  vic- 
tims had  been  exiled  to  the  centre  of  the  Seychellc  is- 
lands. 
1  The  Isle  of  Palms,  in  Ibis  archipelago,  is  distinguished 

by  a  peculiar  production,  a  species  of  palm,  producing  a 

ivin    fruit  called  the  JUaldivia  nut  or  Coco  de  mer.    In  this  fruit 

*mw.""  t''C''c  '8  nothing  particufar,  except  its  form,  which  presents 
an  appearance  of  two  thighs.  The  stone,  like  that  of  the 
cocoa,  has  a  bitter  anil  astringent  taste.*  As  the  tree  growa 
near  the  sea,  the  nuts  when  they  fall  off,  drop  into  the 
water,  and  are  carried  by  the  cun-ent  as  far  as  the  Mal- 
dives islands,  whence  they  are  carried  to  India.  Very 
singular  medical  virtues  were  formerly  ascribed  to  its  fruit; 
it  was  sold  at  a  very  high  price.  Tho  Emperor  Kodolphus 
the  Second,  could  not  procure  one  at  the  price  of  4000 
florins.  The  learned  formed  different  hypotheses  on  the 
origin  of  this  nut,  and  Rumphius  considered  it  the  pro- 
duction or  a  sub-marine  tree.  The  palm  tree  prodac- 
ing  it  has  only  been  found  in  this  island ;  but  as  the  sea 
carries  it  as  fai-  as  Sumatra  and  Java  on  one  8ide,t  and 

*  Sannerul,  Voja^c  d  tiNouvclle-Guince,  p.  4. 

1  MandcaVSumnim,  p.  IT.  fine  edition:  Bumpb.  Heibu.  Amlioinenn 
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Zsngmw  on  the  ottier,*  it  probably  grows  in  many  otiiei 
islands  oniie  Indian  ocean.     The  French  and  Englisii  hav-  * 
ing  in  a  short  time  diffused  a  great  many  of  them  througb  ~ 
India,   this  fruit  )o<it   its  niy-steriou9  fame.     It  has,  how- 
ever, been  found   profitable  to   cultivate  it  in   the  Isle  of 
France. 

Many  small  islands  little  known,  among  which  arethos. 
Seven  Brothers,  Diego  Garcia,  Mu  and  Candu,  reach  from '"" 
tfie  east  of  the  Seychelles,  to  tiie  Maldives,  and  even  beyond 
the  meridian  of  the  Isle  of  Ceylon,  in  the  direction  of  Suma- 
tra. They  are  all  inhahited.  To  the  south-east  of  the  Sey- 
chelles Islands,  are  also  observed  many  small  islands  and 
extensive  rocks  uniting  this  archipelago  to  Madagascar 
and  Africa.  Thus,  that  part  of  the  Indian  ocean  that  ex- 
tends from  the  coast  of  Zanguebar  to  that  of  Malabar,  and 
.  from  Arabia  to  the  Seychelles  and  Maldives,  forms  a  kind 
of  separate  sea,  or,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  a  mediterranean 
sea. 

The  usual  entry  to  tliis  sea  is  the  Cliannel  oj  Jdo%am-  Con 
Uque,  between  Madagascar  and  Africa..  To  the  nortli  of ''''"■ 
this  channel,  interspersed  with  slioals  and  rocks,  is  the  ar- 
chipelago of  the  Comorg.  isles.  They  arf  ftmr  in  number. 
That  of  Anjouan,  or  Joanna,  properly  Hin%ouan,  has  a^ppcnr- 
great  advantage  over  the  others  in  its  commodious  roads  ^"^2°„g„ 
and  watering  places  of  easy  access.  It  has  a  very  pictu- 
rcs(|ue  appearance;  mountains,  shaded  with  trees  and  fine 
verdui-e,  varied  by  glens  and  intersected  with  deep  valleys, 
majestically  raise  their  heads  one  above  another  lu  a  height 
of  five  or  six  hundred  toises,  and  terminate  by  a  peak  moro 
lofty,  covered  with  eternal  vegetatiun.  The  isle  appears 
to  have  undergone  the  action  of  a  considerable  volcano ; 
traces  of  the  violence  of  fire  arc  every  where  to  be  met 
with.  It  may  contain  about  six  or  seven  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. The  bay  of  Machadou,  the  usual  place  of  disembark- 
ment  for  European  vessels,  is  on  the  nortli  side.  The  city 
is  about  half  a  league  from  the  anclioragc,  is  surrounded 

•  I.nbo.  Vor.(e  to  Ahvtsinis,  I.  [..  5.1. 
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BOOK  by  walls  fifteen  feet  high;  and  flanked  by  square  furretB.* 
xxxiii.  f  iiQ  ^||.y  Qf  Johanna,  9ituated  in  a  handsome  biy  in.  the 
-—*"*■  eastern  |>apt.of  the  isle,  was  destf*oyed  by  the  Malgaches.in 

1790. 
The^  Great  Jtagaxija,  or  great  ^arnorOf  situated  twenty -five  leagues 
to  the  north-west  of  Anjouan,  is  a  vi^t  assemblage  of  moun- 
tains, the  different  groups  of  which  have  their  leases  Tery 
near  the  sea-coast,  and  adl  re-anite  in  a  common  summity  of 
from  twelve  to  thirteen  hundred  toises  in  height .  It  has  no 
road,  but  many  villages. . 

MmhiUyf  or  Malale,  five  teagues  west-south-west  of  An- 
jjouan,  is  encompassed  with'  a  chain  of  rocky  shelves.  It  has 
two  small  towhs. 

The  isle  of  Mi/yattef  the  smallest  of  the  four,  seven  leagpuiss 
south-south-west  of  Hinzouan,  affords  only  one  bad  ancho- 
rage. Its  population  is  reduced  to  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
individuals. 

Situated  under  a  fine  sky,  the  Comora  islei  enjoy  a  very 
healthy  climate.  Th6  champaign  country  every  where 
exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  luxurious  vegetation.  At 
Hinzouan,  every  defile  is  a  .garden  •  watered  by  a  limpid 
stream.  The  suQimit  of  each  eminence*  is  covered  with 
wood,  its  foot  is  Shaded  by  .groves  of  cocoa^trees,*  tufts  of 
bananas,  mangoes,  orange  and  lemon  trees,  that  intersect 
fields  of  potatoes  and  yams.  The  Indiail  purging  nut,  the 
guiav9,  the  tamarind,  and  other  trees  less  known,  adorn  the 
sides  of  the  hills ;  wild  indigo  and  the  sugar  cane  are  abun- 
dant. 

The  principle  domestic  animals  are  the  goat  and  s^ra. 
In  the  fields  are  found  pintados  and  quails,  as  well  as 
several  species  of  turtle-doves :  among  these  is  one  very 
beautiful ;  its  plumage  is  ash-grey,  shaded  with  blue,  green 
and  white ;  its  neck  and  legs  are  extremely  long,  its  bill 


Climate. 

Pfodoc- 
«tioiii. 


*  Annales  des  Voyages,  t.  XIII.  p.  136.  (Eftai  sur  let  Comoret,  par  Cap- 
martin  et  Epidar.  CoHd.)  Notice  on  Hiozouaoy  by  Sir  William  Jones,  in  the 
Asiatic  Researches.  1. 1!. 
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is  yellow  and  iniich  pointed.    The  brown  maki  appears  to    book 
be  the  only  inhabitant  of  the  forests.  ixxiii. 

Numerous  flocks  of  a  species  of  liawk  fly  near  the  sur- 
facc  ofthe  sea.  This  bird,  in  its  tail  and  plumage,  resem- 
bles the  French  hawk ;  it  is  so  far  peculiar  as  to  live  only 
near  the  coast,  feeds  only  on  fish,  and  yet  is  not  possess- 
ed of  any  of  tbe  characters  that  distinguish  aquatic  birds; 
its  feet  are  not  even  half-webbedl  The  waters  of*  this  ar- 
chipelago are  not  very  well  supplied  with  fish. 

In  the  Comora  isles  none  of  those  troublesome  insects 
are  found  that  desolate  India,  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
the  island  of  Madagascar;  but  the  fields  swarm  with  small 
mice. 

The  population  is  composed  of  negroes  intermixed  withinhabit- 
Arabs,  who,  at  the  period  of  their  numerous  emigrations  xheiTori- 
about  the  twelfth  century,  established  themselves  in  these  e*'"* 
islands  as  well  as  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  at  Mada- 
gascar. 

Large  lips  and  prominent  cheek-bonea  designate  the 
lower  classes  of  the  blacks  of  Mozambique ;  the  sultan  and 
nobles  have  retained  the  fine  and  ^jtpressive  Qoun.tenanco 
of  their  Arabian  ancestors ;  large  eyes,  and  aquiline  nose, 
and  a  well-formed  mouth,  are  features  common  to  them 
all,  and  among  tbeib  are  observed  heads  of  a  striking  cha- 
racter. The  common  idiom  is  a  mixture  of  Arabic  and  of  Language. 
tbe  language  of  Zanguebar.f 

The  Comorans  are,  in  general*  mild,  honest,  hospitable,  Character 
very  afiable,  and  have  already  attained  a  degree  of  civili-  nMs.***"" 
zation  not  to  be  found  in  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
tbe  continent,  or  of  the  great  island  to  which  they  are 
neighbours.    They  have  much  politeness  in  their  manners, 
good  sense,  cultivated  understanding,  and  a  certain,  poetic 

*  Annales  dos  Voyages,  t.  XIII.  p.  141. 

t  Orone^s  Voyage  to  Indi^,  43L  (Germ.)  Bruns,  in  his  Africa,  conjectures 
that  Carmouah,  in  Edrisi,  is  Comora ;  and  that  in  place  of  Ranehy  the  read- 
ing la  Zaneh ;  that  is  to  say,  Zymnth^  one  of  the  nnmes  e;iven  to  the  island  of 
ITinznunn. 
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BOOK    turn,  that  imparts  to  tli^ir  conversation  an  eastern  grace. 

i»xxiii.  Yet  altliough  many  among  them  can  read  and  write,  they 
keep  no  register  either  of  public  or  private  occurrences^ 
and,  whenever  disputes  arise,  the  truth  of  the  facts,  and 
of  their  date,  are  derided  by  the  oldest  persons  among 
them.  Eurgpcans  shipwrecked  on  these  isles  have  always 
'  experienced  the  most  generous  treatment.  Some  Arabs 
engage  in  agriculture,  and  possess  large  estates  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  island.  Others  are  employed  in  the  mecha- 
nical aHs,  weaving,  working  in  gold,  &c.  Their  skill  iu 
working  is  as  wonderful  as  the  badness  of  the  tools  whlcb 
they  make  use  of.  Others  apply  .tliemselyes  to  navigation, 
and  undertake  voyages  as  far  as  Bombay  and  Burat.  The 
natives,  however;  ace  .generally  very  bad  soldiers,  coward- 
ly and  pusillanimous.  The  Madecasses  frequently  make 
descents  on  these  isles,  carry  off  cattle,  and  reduce  men, 
women,  and  children  to  slavery. 

Houses.  Their  houses. are  simple  and  even-  miserable.  The  wo- 
men's  apartments  are  separated  from  the  body  of  the  house 
by  a  small  inner  court,  inaccessible  to  strangers.  The  onlj 
appearance  of  luxury  among  them  is  the  immoderate  use 
of  musk,  the  smell  of  which  completely  infects  the  housed ; 
they  have  also  the  eastern  custom  of  tinging  their  nails  of 
an  orange  colour^  extracted  from  ItennOf  so  much  celebrat- 
ed by  the  poets  of  the  east.  Tiiere  is  nothing  remarkable 
in  the  dress  of  the  men.  The  dre^s  of  a  woman  of  rank, 
whom  M.  Colling  of  tlie  Isle  of  France,  saw  on  the  ter- 
•  race  of  one  of  the  houses,  appeared  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  Indians  on  tlic  coast  of  Malabar.  She  wore,  several 
necklaces  and  bracelets  of  coral,  long  ear-rings,  arid  a  ring 
passed  through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose ;  her  hair  was  co- 
vered with  ornaments.  She  appeared  handsome,  but  lier 
colour  was  very  brown. 

Religion.  Mahomctauism  is  the  religion  of  the  country,  but  the 
common  people  wojcship  Fetiches,  as  well  as  attend  the 
mosques. 

The  sway  which  the  sultan  of  Anjouan  exercised  for- 
merly over  the  Comora  Isles,  has  ceased,  on  account  of  the 
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\ireakness)  to  which  the  state  has  heen  reduced,  by  the  wars    book 
waged  'by  the.  Madccasses  since  the  time  of  Beniowsky*  i«3cxiii. 
The  nobles  have  a  share  in  the  government,  arc  engaged  in  — — — * 
commerce,  and  are  the  purveyors  to  European  vessels. 
Little  more  is  known  of  the  constitution  'and  laws  of  this 
country.    Theft  is  punisHed  by  the  loss  of  a  hand,  and  a 
second  offence  by  that  of  the  other  hand.* 

Wo  shall  pass  on,  in  a  summary  way,  to  the  account  of 
one  of  tlic  largest  islands  of  tho  world,  and  of  a  country 
more  Interesting  from  the  variety  of  curious  objects  it  pre^ 
sents,  than  from  its  extent,  and  from  the  importance  it 
might  possess  in  the  hands  of  an  active  nation.  The  island 
oi  Madagascar,  the  indigenous  name  of  which  is  asserted  Madagat* 
to  be  MadecassCf  can  claim  its  share  among  the  traditions  dtHjovl^. 
handed  down  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  concerning  the 
immense  Taprobanc,  which,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
the  natives,  was  extended  so  far  to  the  south,  that  neither 
the  constellation  of  the  Bear  nor  Pleiades,  were  visible,,  and 
'<  the  sun  appeared  to  rise  from  the  left"  These  particu- 
lars, as  well  as  its  dimensions,  and  the  great  lake  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  island,  agree  with  Madagascar,  while 
the  latitudes  marked  by  Ptolemy  apply  to  Sumatra,  and 
all  the  other  circumstances  lead  us  to  Ceylon.  In  tlie  island 
Phebolf  so  n^med  in  a  writihg  attributed  to  Aristotle,  may 
be  recognized  the  Arabic  name  of  Phainbalau,  given  to  this 
island.  Tho  Arabians  probably  visited  it  in  tlieir  earliest 
voyages  to  India,  and  long  before  the  time  of  Mahomet. 
The  first  certain  idea  of  it  was  transmitted  to  us  by  Marco- 
Polo,  tlie  Portuguese,  wlio  discovered  it  in  1506,  under  the 
command  of  Lorenzo  Almeida,  and  gave  it  the' name  of 
Saint-Laurent;  the  French  call  it  Dauphwc     • 

This  island  is  more  than  340  leagues  in  Icngtii,  and  in  Extent, 
breadth,  in  some  places,   120,    giving  it  28,000   square 
leagues  of  surface.f     Although  almost  wholly  comprised 
within  the  torrid  zone,  it  affords,  on  account  of  the  eleva- 

*  Annales  des  Voyageii,  loin.  Xlll.  p.  163.  ■ 

^  Map  of  Madagascar,  in  tho  Annales  des  Voyoi^cf,  t.  M.. 
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BOOK    tion  of  its  soils,  *the  niost  agreeable  variety  of  the  seasons, 
XxxiTT.  and  enjoys  in  some  degree  all  the*  advantages  of  temperate 
climates.     A  double  chain  of  mountains, 'from  twelve  to 
'°  ^"^' eighteen  hundred  tolses  high,  traverses  it  from  north  to. 
south,  enclosing,  in  all  probability,  a  sort  of  central  pla« 
teau,  and  separating  the  two  maritime  parts  almost  equally, 
giving  rise  to  several  rivers  containing  fish,  and  -subject  to 
Bikers,      periodical   inundations*     The  roost  considerable  are  the 
Murundava^    on    the  western    side,    the  Mananzari    and 
Manangara  on  the  eastern.    The  ^ndevourante  is  naviga* 
ble  for  canoes  to  the  distiince  of  thirty-five  leagues.     The 
MangurUj  one  of  the  finest,  rises  from  the  lake  JintnanaxCf 
twenty-five  'leagues  in  circumference.     Four  other  lakes, 
Bassoi-BCf  Rassoi-Massdief  Trangiie^  and  Mssi-BCf  extend 
along  the  eastern  side,  communicating  with  each  other ;  the 
latter,  in  particular,  would  make  an  excellent  harbour,  if 
the  tongue  of  land  separating  it  from  the  sea  could  be  cut* 
The  sea,  however,  it  might  be  feared,  would  soon  Form  an- 
other impediment    These  stagnant  lakes  render  the  climate 
unhealthy- 
Many  bays  and  roads,  in  difierent  parts,  Opon  the  same 
cof^st>  have  often  attracted  the  attention  of  the  French  go- 
vernment,  since  the  time  of  Henry  lY.  who  first  entertain- 
ed  the  design  of  occupying  the  south-east  part,  by  erecting 
in  the  small  bay  Dauphine  the  fort  Dauphin,  at  present  in 
)*uins.     During  the  last  century  Cossigny,  and  after  him 
Beniowsky,  have  attempted  to  form  establishments  to  the 
north-east  of  the  island,  in  the  fine  bay  o(JntongiU  inclos- 
ing   port    Choiseul.      Sainte-Liice  bay,  to  the    north    of 
Dauphinc  bay,  was  again  explored  in  1787  by  M.  Lislet 
Geoffroy.*    Foulpoint  and  Tamatava,  situated  nearly  In 
the  centre  of  the  coast,  has  always  been  frequented  by  the 
French,  who  thence  obtained  many  articles  of  the  first  ne- 
cessity, for  the  use  of  their  colonies  in  the  Isle  of  France 
and  of  Bourbon.    English  ships  generally  put  into  Sainf- 
Jluf^ur.tjn  bay  on  tho  western  coast      Louques  harbour* 


Bays  and 

roads. 


Annnles  dos  Voyasf «,  t.  it.  p.  40. 
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between  the  bay  of  Antongil  aftd  Cape  Ambre,  is  neglect-    "Mok 
ed ;  it  iSf  liowever,  considered  good,  and  capable  of  receiv-  i»5nnii. 
ing  whole  fleets.  — — - 

•    Unen   the   whole,  the  situation  of  Madagascar  at  the^™P°'' 

^  J  'x        I  tance  of 

entrance  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  opposite  the  south-east  this  island 
coast  of  Africa;  its  fertility,  progressive  elevation,  and 
the  varied  nature  of  its  soil ;  the  diflferent  modifications  of 
the  air  which,  in  an  extent  of  fourteen  degrees  from  north 
to  soutli,  is  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  all  vegetables 
pecttliai^  to  Jiot  and  temperate  climates;  in  a  word,  every 
thing  tends  to  make  this  island  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  worlds  in  regard  to  colonization  and  commerce.^ 
Its  possession  is  become  still  more  important  since  the  loss 
of  the  Isle  of  France,  which,  on  the  oth^r  hand,  would  ne- 
ver have  answered  for  a  great  mjarine  establishment,  indis- 
pensable to  every  power  wii^hing  to  establish  itself  in  India 
on  an  advantageous  and  firmfooting.  Moreover,  Madagas- 
car abounds  in  convenient  anchprages,  in  timber,  and  all 
kinds  of  provisions. 

This  fine  island  is  so  rich  in  productions,  that  a  long  Minerals. 
time  would  be  required  to  become  acquainted  with  theii^ 
M.  It  is  strewed  with  .rock-crystal ;  pieces  of  the  great- 
est beauty  are  founds  even  twenty  feet  in  circumference; 
the  sands  of  this  island,  the  remains  only  of  tliis  rock, 
would  make  very  white  glass;  granite,  very  fine  black 
agat^Sy  and  many  other  less  precious  stones  are  also  found. 
The  mountains  contain  tin  and  lead,  but  particularly  iron, 
mines  of  which  were  formeHy  worked  by  the  natives. 
There  appears'  also. to  be  copper,  pale  gold,  and  other  me- 
tals.! In  the  western  part,  banks  of  mineral  salt  are  also 
found. 

Th6  whol^  shore .  is  rich  in  wood."   The  ravindle  grows  Vegcta. 
in  the  marshes,  and  along  the  rivnlets :  it  resembles  the  ^^*'' 

*  'Annales  de  Vojragt,  t.  XI.  p,  S,  Lescalier,  Mein.  de  llnstitut,  Sciences 
Mor.  et  Pol.  IV.  2.  Bor^  de  Saint- Vincent,  III.  271.  et  suiv.  Tombe,  1. 91.  et 
ftuiv.    Cossigny,  1. 239.  et  suiv.  Blancard,  XXIV.  introduction. . 

t  Annales  des  Voyages  II.  38. ;  XI.  12.  etc,  etc. 
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BOOK  palm-tree  in  its  trunk,  and  the  banana  in  its  leaves.  Theae 
^■'**'**'  provide  the  Mailecasses  with  napkins,  table-clotha,  dishes, 
"  plates,  and  spoons;  if  tnt  isto,  wlien  Ihej  first  appear,  a 

water  fit  to  drink  is  prucured :  the  wood  is  used  for  the 
building  of  houac.'i.  In  the  fields  and  forests  are  found 
man;  trees  and  shrubs,  useful  both  in  the  arts  and  for  the 
purposes  of  life :  such  arc  the  lia-s,ame,  a  tree  of  the  shape 
of  a  poplar,  the  fruit  uf  whicli  affords  the  resin  tacanta/ia- 
ea;*  the  tanoma,  another  resinous  tree;  the  sagou  tree, 
producing  the  alimentary  and  pectoral  substance  called 
sagouf  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  to  manufacture  stufTs 
in. high  repute;  the  pyramidal  badam  tree;  the  aromatic 
bachi-bachi;  the  matao-manghil,  producing  a  nutmeg; 
tromBtics.  the  rharka-horac,  tw»  species  of  cqffee-lree;  the  Tavine-aara, 
or  clove  caiiella,  a  valuable  tree,  the  nuts  and  leaves  of 
which  have  an  exquisite  perfume;  an  essence  and  oil  ia 
procured  from  it,  more  esteemed  than  that  of  the  clove; 
the  voac,  or  roaine  shruh,  affording  elastic  gum;  many 
varieties  of  the  cotton-tree,  particularly  that  known  as  the 
largest  species ;  the  maig-acAe  indigo  plant,  in  sandy  situa- 
tions ;  mtTnoaas,  among  others  the  mimosa-lebbek.  called 
black-Wood  f  it  yields  a  soi-t  of  gum  copal,  tlie  greater  part 
of  wliirh  is  lost  under  the  trees.  Among  the  plants  are  the 
ginger,  pepper,  the  curcuma,  or  Indian  saffron,  tobacco, 
in  high  estimation,  rice,  and  yams  of  several  sorts;  tfie 
sanga-Jangn,  which  has  a  great  analogy  with  tlie  papy- 
iiaiiinbic  p^g  jjf  j|,g  ancients.  This  rnuntry  also  furnishes  some  cost- 
ly woods,  such  as  sandal,  black  and  white  ebony,  green  and 
white  spotted.  The  vine  flourishes  here;  and  the  sugar- 
cane grows  spontaneously.  M.  Cosaignyf  gives  a  detailed  1 
list  of  more  than  one  hundred  indigenous  vegetables  ol  i 
Madagascar,  that  merit  being  transplanted  into  the  other 
French   colonies;  and  M.  Milbert  describes  one  hundred 


*  Milbcil,  Vojaiio  d  I'llD-dc-i'VHnce,  t.   II.   p.  ISS  c(  131.    AnnslM  <3m    , 
Vo,ig«,  I.  M. 
1  Co»lgny,Moycnrt'aiTrfllo;etlfsColome«.  lU.  1S3. 
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and  sixty   seven  brought  by   M.  Rocbon   to   the   Isle  of    ^ 
France,  in  1768.  ,  ^■ 

The  animal  kingdom,  as  in  all  the  islands,  offers  less  7" 
variety.     The   elephant  and   lion   are   unknown,  but  the 
antamba  appears  to  Le  a  species  of  leopard.     The  faraasa 
resembles  the  Jackal.     The  oxen  of  Madagascar  are   all 
zebus,  or  osen   with   bunches  of  fat;   some   weigh   from 
seven  to  eight  hundred  pounds.     Some  are  entirely  with-  Ki 
out  horns ;  others  have  horns  attaclicd  oaly  to   tlie  skin,  ^" 
moveable  and  hanging.     This  last  species,  called  in  qucs-aii 
tion  by  ignorant  scepticism,  baa  been  observ-ed  by  Flac- 
cotirt*  and  Bucc]uoy.f 

It  is  again  found,  according  to  other  testimonies,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Siam4  and  in  Paraguay. $  Many  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  have  described  them  in  the  clearest  man- 
ner, ao  that  this  iiind  of  ox  either  must  have  lived  former- 
ly in  those  countries  known  to  the  ancients,  or  must  have 
been  brought  thither  from'  Madagascar  or  Siam-H  The 
simultaneous  existence  of  this  animal  in  our  island,  and  in 
the  Indo-Chinese  countries,  may  be  Considered  as  an  addi- 
tional  proof  of  the  emigration  of  the  Malays  to  Madagas- 
car. The  other  remarkable  animals  are  wild  asSGS>  with 
enormous  ears ;  wild  boars,  said  to  have  horns;  goats,  ex- 
tremely fi'uitful;  sheep,  with  largo  tails;  the  sandree, 
species  of  hedgehog,   proper,   for  eating;   tlio   great  bat, 

•  Klaecourt,  HitloitodB   Mo,de5ascai,  p.  Ifil.     "ColUc  wbicli  bate  hoini 
pendant,  and  matel;  aliacbed  In  Uio  tkin  of  ihe  liesd." 
t  Bucquojr,  p.  104. 
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celUn.  p.  B6.  (Beilin,  1603.) 
.  III.  9,  p.  3U.  edit.   Scniig. 


i  Fiacher,  Spanischs  Uti 

"In  I'l)rjg..i,  and 
other  parts,  aie  oien  which  moTe  Ihelr  hoini  llko  eara."  Oppian,  Cjtttget, 
II.  90 — 9S.  He  observe*,  that  Ibcy  have  bunches  of  Tal :  BuThu  fMujfi" 
rcfuc.  Anligon.  Carjli.  IliBT.  inirab.  cap.  91,  p.  119.  Agalharch.  ap,  Pbot. 
p.  I36S.  Diod.  Sic.  Bibli«th.  hid,  t.  III.  35.  p.  Ul.  Pllo.  Hial.  inundi, 
VIII.  21,  (in  Eihiopia)  ;  XI.  37.  (Ill  Phijgia).  fllan.  Soliti.  ele.  etc.  Beck- 
niann,  (LilL  de*  Vojagei,  I.  .SGli.)  conjecluici,  aceoriling  to  a  rcrte  of  Ctnu- 
'tian,  Uiat  the  ApH,  ni  Eacied  ux  of  E^vpt,  ivb«  of  iliii  vniiciv. 
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I  BOOK  wliose  flesit  is  very  delicate  ,■  tlie  maki  and  ai, 
I.XX1II.  only  foiinti  in  this  island.  Flaccourt  adds  to  tbese,  "  ths' 
brek,  or  the  one-horned  gnat.''  The  fitrrsta  harbonr 
fnwlBt  piiitadoSt  plieamants,  wood-pigeons,  geeae,  duckSa 
and  parrots.  Flaccourt  enumerates  more  than  sixty  birds 
little  known.  Locusts  sometimes  darken  the  air,  and  are 
considered  dainty  food  by  the  natives.  Four  species  oC 
silk-vform  are  found  here,  that  suspend  their  cords  tothe 
trees.  The  waters  of  Madagaarar  swarm  with  fish,  and 
the  Bat  shore  abounds  in  dtflferent  sorts  of  crustacoous  ani- 
mals and  shells,  which  attract  the  passenger's  attention. 
Sitting  under  a  lemon-tree  near  the  sea-shore,  during  the 
reflux,  Mandelsloh  made  an  exceUent  meal  by  seasoning  the 
oysters  taken  at  his  feet  with  the  juice  of  lemons  that  hung 
over  bis  head.  The  whales  thai  frequent  this  part  of  tho 
sea  during  the  rainy  season,  ai-o  a  particular  species  :*  it  iB 
that  of  the  Indian  ocean,  found  as  fai'  as  the  cuast  of  Br&>. 
zil.  Important  Gsherics  miglit  be  here  established-f  Sbai 
fishing  might  also  be  profitable.^:  , 

S"*'"^**  ^^  shall  now  describe,  principally  in  the  manner  of  (he 
Memoirs  published  in  our  Annates  lies  Votjaget,  the  diffeiv 
cnt  provinces  or  countries  into  which  this  island  is  divid- 
ed, beginning  with  the  eastern  coast,  then  passing  to  ths 
districts  of  tlie  centre,  and  terminating  with  the  western 
coast 
lii!a-  The  country  of  the  -Intavarts,  that  is  to  say,  "People 
of  Thunder,"  because  storms  generally  proceed  from  their 
coast,  reaches  from  Cape  Ambro  to  within  a  few  leagues 
of  Foulpoint,  and  comprehends  the  great  bays  of  Vohe- 
mare  and  Antongil,  as  well  as  IsJe  St.  Mary,  called  in  the 
country,  JVossi-Ihrahivi.  It  is  well  cultivated,  and  parti- 
cularly abounding  in  rice,  of  which  3,000,000  pounds 
might  be  exported  every  year.  The  Antavarts  manufac- 
ture very  fine  cotton  cloths,  much  esteemed  in  commerce, 
and  make  frequent  excursions  to  the  Comora  Islands^  to 

*  Coui^f,  I,  riT,  p,  171.  cl  tuiv. 

'  ronqntiiof  Bouibon.  p.  33.  London.  1811.  f 
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seize  slaves^  since  Beniowsky  shewed  them  the  way.    They    book 
understand  the  use  of.  fire  arms,  and  are  formidable  ene-  I'XX^U* 
mies^lf^     Some  liave   considered  them  descendants  of  the 
Jews.   They  certainly  preserve  traditions  concerning  Noah^ 
Abraham,  or  Ibi^ahim,  Moses,  and  David ;  practise  circum- 
cision ;  celebrate  the  Sabbath ;  and  sacrifice  apimals. 

The  province  of  BestimessaraSf  or  Betrimicarrac^f  or 
united  people,  formed  by  the'  union  of  th^  Zaphp-thuhaiSf 
the  Zaphi'Dieunisois,  the  JlfUatUsicaneSf  the  Jnterauibaii, 
and  others,  i/9  the  most  frequented  by  Europeans.  They 
buy  here  a  great  quantity'of  rice,  and  much  cattle.  There 
are  two  excellent  roads,  Foulpoint,  where  the  French  had 
an  establishment,  and  Tamatava,  which  perhaps  is  a  more 

advantageous  one.  The  Bestimessaras^  governed  by  Jifo- Tt,e  Betti- 
lates,  or  chiefs  of  white  extraction,  who  tyrannize  over  me8»a'a«' 
th^ffl,  are  the  handsomest  men  in  Madagascar,  but  dis- 
sembling, drunken,  cowardly,  and  addicted  to  theft.  M. 
Chapelier,!  who  describes  them  in  this  unfavourable  light, 
nevertheless  adds,  that  they  are  very  industrious  and  sus- 
ceptible of  civilization.  . 

Farther  on  we  meet  with  the  Betanimenes,  or  people  of 
the  Red-land,  otherwise  Sicouas,  bounded*  on  the  west  by 
the  Bezonzons,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Antaximes ;  go- 
verned by  the  natives  of  the  country,  they  enjoy  great 
tranquillity.  It  is  the  finest,  most  fertile,  and  most  popu- 
lous among  the  provinces  on  the  sea-coast,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants are  the  most  mild  and  roost  sociable  of  the  whole 
island.  It  is  generally  traversed  to  visit  the  interior,  be- 
cause it  is  more  clear  of  wood  than  the  others.  The  tra- 
veller every  where  finds  a  good  reception,  and  his  eye  is 
continually  delighted  by  a  variety  of  agreeable  situations, 
as  far  as  the  majestic  mountains,  of  lake  Nossivee  and  Be- 
soure,  which  terminate  the  landscape.  The  land  owes  its 
fertility  partly  to  the  river  Andevourante,  named  after  the 
capital  of  the  Betanimenes,  wbicb  is  also  the  largest  town 
of  Madagascar.    It  can  furnish  10,000  armed  men. 

•  Frcssangef,  dans  Ics  Annales  des  Voyages,  t.  II.  p.  12. 
i  Ibidem,  XIV.  t.  11.59. 
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BOOK       The  Antaximesy  or  people  of  the  sbiitk,  are  represented  as 
3UKZIII*  pooFf  oncivUized  brigands,*  without  industry  or  commerce. 

"— "— "^  They  ever  neglect  the  cultivation  of  their  land,  watered 
by  the  two  finest  rivers  of  Madagascar,  the  Mangonron, 
and  the  ManafazarL  The  air  is  much  more  healthy  than 
ill  the  northern  part,  but  there  is  no  good  harbour,  so  that 
Europeans  avoid  this  inhospitable  coast 

.The  islanders  of  this  part  are  of  a  very  black  colour,  with 
fnzzled  hair.  .  They  use  a  shield,  which  is  not  the  case 
.  with  the  other  Malgaches. 

Th«  An-        The  country  of  the  Antambasses  reaches  to  the  south- 

tambaMM.  ^^g^^i^  extremity  of  the  island,  from  the  Bay  of  Saint  Lu- 
cia, as  far  as  the  extremity  of  tb.e  valley  of  Amboule,  a 
distance  of  abput  twenty-five  leagues,  and  as  far  from  the 
north  as  tlie  south.  Sangourih  is  its  capital.  The  mpn 
are  tall,  robust,  always  cheerful,  mild,  and  generous,  but 
idle  to  excess,  and  live  in  the  greatest  wretchedness.  The 
women  do  not  in  general  attain  the  natural  height;  as  in- 
other  parts,  they  are  generally  ugly,  and  very  debauched. 
The  small  creek  Dauphino-is  oh  this  coastf 

The  valley  Warm  chalybcjate*  Springs  are  found  in  the  valley  of 
.  boui?"  Amboule,  excellent  pasturage,  and  fine  rivers,  but  little 
wood :  the  mountains  surrounding  it  are  burnt  up  as  far  as 
a  third  of  their  height  From  seven  to  eight  hundred  oxen, 
and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  weight  of  rice  may  be 
procured  yearly. 

The  Ania-      Tlic  Antanosses  on  the  south,  and  the  Taissambes  on  the 

'     '  west,  formerly  united  in  one  nation  with  the  Antambasses, 

are  at  this  time  governed  by  the  same  Arabian  family  which 

at  that  time  was  in  possession  of  the  whole  southern  part  of 

Madagascar. 

The  An-        We  will  now'pass  into  the  interior.     The  jSwtambani- 

vouie^?''  vouleSf  or  Anibanivonles,  tliat  is,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  of  bamboos,  less  corrupted  tiian  the  people  of  the  sea- 
shore, are  considered  by  these  as  uncultivated.     Shepherds 

•  Frcbuiigci-,  AiuialcP,  toin.  II.  p.  17. 

'  M<|p»  ('•oftVoN,  in  tho  Aiinal"ii  dt."  WjagcR,  ton;.  11.  p.  Bl. 


and  liusbamlmen,  if  they  arc  without  intercourso,  tUey  at  book 
least  avoid  its  vices.  They  lead  a  very  frugal  and  laUo-  '■""i- 
rious  life,  and  are  very  hospitable.  They  sell  to  thcii- 
iiciglibours,  particularly  to  the  Bestimacarac3,  who  would 
olhcrwisc  [lerish  of  want,  rice,  poultry,  houcy  and  toe,  a 
drink  made  witit  the  fermented  juice  of  the  banana  and 
of  the  sugar-cane.* 

The  Jlnhianakes  inhabit  the  district  hetween  the  Hourrcs  rue  Am- 
of  the  Manangoura,   and  the  confines  of  the  land  of  the '""'"'"'■ 
Antavarts.     They  were  considered  robbers,  because  they 
refused  admission  into  tlieir  territory  to  the  white  robbers,       ^H 
but  peaceable  travellers  have  lately  visited  their  villages,        ^H 
v.-cll  regulated  and  tolerably  well  built,  tlicir  plantations  of        ^| 
rice,  and  their  mountains,  whence,  it  appears,  they  obtain 
silver.     The   salubrity  of  the  air  of  this   country  would 
render  it   particularly  favourable   for  the  residence  of  a 
£uropean  colony,  who  would  find  positions  easy  of  defence. 
Indian  merchants  enter  it  from  the  country  of  the  Seclaves, 
situated  to  the  norlh-wcst.f 

The  prnvince  of  the  Bexonxoiis  or  liezombsons,  compre-  Tiie  nn- 
hends  fourteen  villages,  situated  in  a  valley  encompassed 
by  high  mountains,  that  divide  Ihem  to  the  east  from  the 
Betaninienes,  and  towards  the  west  from  the  Antancayes. 
Tlie  traveller  is  surprised,  in  crossing  these  mountains,  to 
SCO  at  his  .feet  well  cullivated  plains,  watered  by  many 
streams,  and  to  find  an  assemblage  of  men  jterCectly  isolat- 
ed, living  peaceably,  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  life  without 
dreading  its  vicissitudes,  and  anxious  to  share  them  with 
him. 

Until  now,  handsome,  blacki  and  well-made  men  only 
have  been  seen;  here  the  features  are  sensibly  altci-cd,  and 
announce  a  nised  people,  and  at  the  same  time  mark  a 
line  of  distinction  between  the  different  races. 


Ep.  Colhii.  ihld.  SB, 
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BOOK        l'))c   difference  is   still  more  strikingly  marked  i 

t>xxiii>  ^)i(n  Ilea  yea,*  who   exactly   resemble   tlic  Malaya  in   their 

"r*~        features,  in  the  tawny  colour  uf  their  sUin,  their  straight 

laaofBi.    and  rungh  hair,  low  stnture,  in  their  dress,  language,  and 

manners.     Like  the  Malays  they  couHidcr  their  beauty  to 

,  consist  it)  having  black  teeth;  they  jiluck  out  the  beard, 

lengthen  their  ears  by  piercing  tiiem  with  great  holes,  and 

rub  the  body   with   suet,   which  makes   them   very  dirty. 

They  arc  deceitful  and  perndious,  like  the  Malays.     TUeip 

chiefs  are  cruel  and  despotic,  liaving  the  power  of  life  and 

death  over  their  subjects,  a  custom  unknown  in  other  parts 

of  Madagascar,  where  tho  criminal  is  tried  in  a  general 

'  assembly. 

(The  prffvince  of  ^ntancaye  is  a  (dain  eighty  leagues  in 
length,   fifteen   in   hi-eadtb,   bounded   on   the   east   by   tbo 
mountains  of  Bcfour.  and  on  the  west  by  the  province  of 
L  Mangourou,  that  washes  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Anco- 

va.  This  immense  plain  is  covered  with  innumerable  herds 
of  cattle.  A  sort  of  red  and  highly  nutritious  rice  is  grown 
here.  J 

The  towns,  placed  on  the  top  of  the  highest  mountaiiiB»  I 
arc  well  fortified  and  almnst  impregnable.  ^ 

'  Thacoun-      The  province  of  Jincova,   bounded   on   the   east  hy  th* 
eova.    "'  Mangourou,  touches  at  its  western  part  tlie  country  of  tliB 
'  queen  of  Bombetoc,  and  the  province  of  St.  Augustin  bay. 

'  It  is  subdivided  into  two  parts,  the  northern  and  southern, 

is  governed  by  separate  chiefs,  who,  although  relations, 
are  continually  at  war.  This  country  enjoys  a  pure  and 
wholesome  air,  but  cold.  It  is  much  in  want  of  wood, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  stub- 
ble,  to  the  dung  of  oxen,  and  to  a  red  eartb,  hardened  by 
the  sun,  to  bake  their  food,  and  warm  themselves.  The 
population  is  prodigious ;  the  plains  and  tops  of  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  villages.  Tanant-^rrivon,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  most  powerful  of  the  two  chiefs,  may  contain  i 
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twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants;  it  is  situated  on  a  very    iww- 
high  mountain,  and  has  the  appearance  only  of  a  labyrinth  "MM 
surroanded  by  ditches.*" 

The  inhabitants  of  Mcova,  called  H&oaSf  or  Jtmbolans^  are  The  Ho- 
very  unhappy  under  their  tyrants.  Letters  however,  from  AmboUns. 
tlie  Isle  of  France,  inform  ui  that  their  king  has  lately  ced- 
ed all  the  territory  to  the  north  of  his  kingdom,  as  far  as 
the  bay  of  Louquez.  They  liave  a  few  oxen,  but  possess  a 
great  many  sheep  with  large  tails ;  rice,  manioc,  potatoes^ 
pistachios,  yams,  beans,  and  the  vine,  are  the  principal  ve- 
getables cultivated  for  their  subsistence.  They  resemble 
much  the  Antancayes ;  but  they  are  w  liitcr,  tall  and  well 
made,  although  with  somewhat  slender  bodies.  Their. hair 
is  soft  and  long,  nose  aquiline,  and  the  lips  small,  like  those 
of  the  Indians.! 

.    Of  all  the  tribes  dispersed  over  the  surface  of  Madagas-  Their  pro- 
car,  that  of  the  Hovas  is  the  only  one  that  comes  near  to  the^aru.'" 
us  in  tlieir  knowledge  of  the  arts.    They  extract  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  many  kinds  of  iron  and  lead  ore;  this 
last  mineral  is  used  to  give  a  varnish  to  their  earthen  ware, 
each  piece  of  wliich  is  usually  made  in  the  form  of  a  jqg 
more  or  less  large,  mounted  on  a  pedestal.    They  work  in 
metal  as  well  as  the  Europeans,  and  imitate  with  great 
care  most  of  the  objects  of  foreign  manufacture  shewn  to 
them.    I  have  seen,  says  M.  Chapelier,  knrres,  scales,*  a 
spring  movement,  the  polish  of  which  surprised  me  not  less 
than  the  paints  these  islanders  had  taken  to-  imitate  their 
models.    They  imitate  piastres  so  well  that  many  mer- 
chants have  been   deceived  by  them.      They  understand 
making  many  fine  and  very  durable  stuffs :    it  is    they 
who  furnish  those  webs  of  calico  so  highly  valued,  which 
are  sold  in  Madagascar  at  a  slave  a-piece.    It  is  a  stuff  of 
a  blue  ground,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  small  bits  of  tin, 
very  artfully  worked,  so  as  to  be  continuous  and  closely 
united  into  one  with  the  woof,  which  is  always  of  silk  and 

•  Chapelier,  Annales  des  Voyages,  t.  XIV.  p.  61.  e*.  5uir. 
Mem,  Frcssanges,  ibid.  II.  p,  22.-24. 
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cotton.  In  the  middle  of  this  tissue  are  many  fine  flowen* 
'  embossed  with  tin,  wliich  produce  a  brilliant  eSTect.  Their 
~  stuffs  in  general  are  very  close  and  strong,  an  advantage  not 
possessed  by  tho>)e  brought  to  tliem  from  Europe;  in  conse- 
(]uence,  the  inhabitants  fur  the  most  part  are  not  anxious  to 
acquire  the  latter.  In  other  respects  they  are  dcreitful, 
treacherous,  and  cunning;  even  selling  each  other.  A  Eu- 
i-opoan,*  while  treating  lor  slaves  in  this  province,  after 
having  bnught  a  certain  number  from  an  accredited  raer- 
chantf  was  much  astonished  on  the  following  day  to  see  an- 
otlier  who  wi<ihcd  to  sell  him  one  that  formed  part  of  bii 
former  purchase. 

The  Uovas  also  make  slaves  of  the  Andrantsayes, 
tribe  of  shepherds,  uncivilized,  ami  cowardly,  who  join 
thoni  on  the  south,  and  who  are  iti  the  habit  of  purchasing 
peace  by  offering  their  enemies  herds  of  cattle  as  a  tribute. 
Every  thing  concurs  to  establish  the  opinion,  that  this  is 
the  nation  of  ^uimos  of  which  Commcrson,  the  Abbe  Ro- 
ebon,  and  Raynal,  make  mention,  and  which  they  place 
exactly  in  the  same  spot.  M.  Frcssanges,  having  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  dwarf  slave  of  this  province,  took 
the  greatest  pains  to  ascertain  this  fact  The  seller  told 
him  that  these  deformed  beings  were  really  not  very  un- 
common among  the  Andrantsnyes,  but  all  the  slave  mer- 
chants  assured  him  that  in  no  part  did  there  exist  a  colony 
of  dwarfs;  nevertheless,  these  merchants  ought  to  ho  woU 
acquainted  with  Madagascar,  as  they  traverse  tbo  island  in 
all  directions.  Having  inquired  of  the  dwarf  whether  his 
father  and  mother  were  also  as  small  as  himself,  he  answer- 
ed positively  in  the  negative,  and  that  it  was  on  account  of 
his  being  so  small  that  he  bad  been  sold.  M.  Frcssanges 
has  not  even  heard  the  word  Quimos  pronounced  througli- 
out  the  whole  of  Madagascar,  and  when,  by  the  sports  of 
nature,  a  dwarf  is  born,  they  call  it  ^aTM  coute  amtt,  or 
man  child, 

"  AoaalMdtt  VofigeE,  t.  ll.p, 
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We  shall  now  take  a  view  of  tlie  goutliern  aiii)  western    Book 
coast.     After  tlie  country  of  the  Jnlanossts,   or  tlie  pro-  ^^^i"' 
vinco    Carc-^aoasi,   terminated    by    the    rivers  Mandrerei,  ^^^ .    ' 
three  others  are  observed  along  the  coast,  that  of  Jtmpalris,  eot.u. 
the  Mahasalles,  and  the  Caremboitles,  neither  of  them  well 
cultivated,  but  rich    in  wood   and    pasturage.     The   hogs 
and  wild  oxen  appear  to  be  masters  of  this  country.     The  ^h 

tree  Jnodxa/iu  acquires  a  gigantic  height.     In  the  interior         ^H 
live  the  JSachicores.  ^H 

That  part  called  by  navigators,  the  province  of  the  bay  Th«  eot^P 
of  Saint  ^Sugustin,  is  not  well  known.     It   would   appear  elq''!^ 
that  the  coast  at  least,  which  is  low  and  sandy,  has  the 
indigenous  name  of  Siveh.      The   inhabitants   are   called  ^— 

B»ques.      Their   king   resides    at    Talcar.      Shipwrecked        ~^| 
Europeans  have  experienced  here  the  most  humane  atten-  ^H 

tions ;  their  property  has  not  only  been  respected,  but  the  ^H 
natives  have  asijisted  them  in  building  their  huts,  and  have 
provided  them  abundantly  with  eatables.*  This  last  cir- 
cumstance does  not  coincide  witli  the  account  given  by 
other  travellers  concerning  the  barrenness  of  the  country, 
which,  according  to  them,  produces  only  tamarind  trees, 
and  some  roots,  the  ordinary  food  of  the  natives,  with  the 
addition  of  the  milk  of  their  cattlcf  The  Tonggelah, 
which  runs'into  Saint- Augustin's  Bay,  descends  from  moun- 
tains where  gold,  topazes,  rubies,  and  other  precious  stones 
are  found. 

The  bay  of  Jiaaroundava  receives  a  great  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  is  also  called  JSenabe,  and  in  the  ancient 
accounts  Mansialre.  This  river  receives,  from  the  north 
and  south,  many  considerable  streams.  In  the  valleys, 
watered  by  these  branches,  are  several  nations  known; 
among  tlieso  the  Brindrarum  are  the  most  powerful.  The 
VohUs-Anghombe,  who  arc  placed  near  the  sources  of  Me-  DLOoten 

•  Shipwwcli  of  liiB  Wintarloni  in  the  Genlleimn's  Magazint,  p.  ST7  :  April, 
1T94. 
'  Maekintwh'i  V^^rllg^^  Kir.  Itll.  To, 
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BOOK  nabe,  appear  to  us  to  be  identical  with  the  inhabitants  of 
xxziii.  AncoVa. 

The  whole  coast,  from  Monroundava  on  tho  south,  to 
Ancouala  on  the  north,  belongs  at  present  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  Seclaves f  who,  at  least  in  several  parts,  are  continued 
into  the  interior  as  far  as  the  chain  of  central  mountains. 
This  cdhntry,  made  up  of  plains  and  fields,  feeds  a  prodi-^ 
gious  number  of  cattle.*  The  lands,  generally  of  an  in- 
dififerent  nature,  particularly  along  the  coast,  are  traversed 
by  regular  roads,  guarded  by  picquets  of  soldiers.  The 
rivers  have  no  fisti,  but  the  forests  abound  in  game,  and  the 
coast  is  covered  with  banks  of  pearl  oysters.  The  govern- 
ment, in  1791,  was  under  the  authority  of  a  queen,  who  re- 
sided at  Bombetoc,  or  Jimpampetocaf  a  very  populous  city, 
although  built  in  the  form  of  a  village. 

MouxangU'jef  a  well  regulated  city,  with  a  population  of 
30,000  souls,  among  whom  are  6000  Arabs  and  Indians, 
appears  to  be  under  tho  sole  protection  of  the  queen.  The 
port  was  frequented  by  vessels  from  Surat,  which  brought 
linen  in  exchange  for  gold  dustf  There  are  mosques, 
houses  for  education,  and  workmen  of  every  kind.  The 
Seclaves,  oppressed  by  despotism,  are  less  warlike  than  the 
eastern  Madecasses,  although  they  possess  tho  same  reli- 
gious and  moral  ideas. 

In  tho  northern  extremity  of  Madagascar,  volcanoes  are 
said  to  be  in  a  state  of  activity,  but  these  cantons  have  not 
yet  been  examined  in  detail. 

The  entire  population  of  Madagascar  amounts  to  one 
million  and  a  half,  according  to  those  who  estimate  it  at 
the  lowest,  and  to  four  millions,  according  to  those  who 
estimate  it  at  the  highest  point  It  is  made  up  of  many 
races.  Some  tribes,  or  rather  castes  less  numerous,  are  evi- 
dently of  Arabic  origin.  The  Zaffe-Ramini  trace  their 
descent  from  Imina,  the  mother  of  Mahomet.    The  chief 
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♦  Du  Maine,  in  the  Annalcs  dcs  Voyage?,  i.  XI,  p.  29. 
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Ta'mily  was  formerly  tho  ackiiowleilgcJ  sovereign  of  book 
the  greatest  part  of  the  HIand,  but  tiic  ditcct  litio  of  tliese  i-xx"** 
princes  is  extinct.  The  Rttoandriavs  are  tlicir  nearest 
descenilantR,  and  bom  without  any  mixture.  The  ^na- 
mndrians  and  the  Ondzassis,  are  the  ofTsiiring  of  an  in- 
torcoui-se  with  the  natives.  The  olive  colour  of  these  de- 
scendants of  the  Arabians,  acrords  to  them  the  title  of  white, 
or  malate.  The  Zaffe-jlhrahim.  of  whom  wc  have  already 
spoken,  are  descendants  cither  of  Jews  or  of  Arabians, 
who  left  their  country  before  the  timo  of  Mahomet.  In 
the  district  of  Matatane,  a  third  caste.  less  warlike,  but 
learned,  atid  of  a  good  form,  came  to  establish  themselves 
liore  at  a  more  recent  period.  They  are  called  ICatn- 
Mambou,  and  by  the  natives  Anla-Mahoar't,  which,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Collin,  signifies  inhabitants  uf  the  land  of  the 
Moiirs.  Their  colimr,  more  allied  to  black,  and  the  wool- 
ly nature  of  their  isbort  hair,  point  out  the  Arabic  colonies 
of  Zangiicbar  as  their  native  plare.  All  the  considerable''^''''  "" 
tribes,  however,  who  constitute  the  great  majority  of  the, 
inhabitants,  have  either  a  tawny  complexion  and  the  smooth 
hair  of  the  Indians,  or  a  black  skin  and  the  frizzled  hair  of 
the  CaiTres.  It  appears  that  this  island  was  peopled  by 
very  ancient  emigrations  both  from  Catfraria  and  Malabar, 
that  its  position  is  nearest  to  Africa,  but  that  the  periodical 
Tvinds  and  a  chain  of  islands  connect  it  to  Asia.  The  name 
at Maltgaches,  assumed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  that  of 
.Wa/-fttx>«,  of  Jfii/e-Bar,  and  others,  point  out  this  descent, 
which,  as  far  as  regards  the  Asiatic  emigratinn.  Is  sttll 
more  completely  demonstrated  by  the  composition  of  the 
prevailing  language  of  Madagascar. 

This  language  affords  some  Arabic  words,  and  others '^i'"''<^"> 
more  nearly  resembling  the  idioms  of  tlie  CaO'tes;  but  its  ""5""^' 
principal  raots  may  be  traced  in  the  Malay,  or  in  the 
dialects  derived  from  that  language,  and  spoken  at  Java, 
at  Timor,  in  the  Philippines,  in  the  Marian  isles,  and  in 
all  the  archipelagos  of  north  and  south  Polynesia.  The 
most  remarkable  natural    objects,    at   least   the  greater 
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uuniber  of  them,  and  the  days  of  the  week,  havo  tlie  sama  \ 
names  in  the  two  languages.* 

There  is  the  same  want  of  tlcr1cnHioii<j  anil  flcxiuns,  the  | 
sante  mode  of  uniting  words,  the  same  abundance  of  vowels. 
Notwithstanding  \iliat  has  been  advanced  by  the  learned 
continuntor  of  the  German  Milkridates,  wc  can  atBrm  that 
the  Madecasse  appears  intimately  connected  willi  the  Ma- 
lay language,  and  particularly  with  the  Javanese  and  Timo- 
rian.     fn   what   proportion  arc  the  Caffrc  or  Zangucbar 
words?    Are   they   suflicicntly  numerous  to  induce  us  to 
consider  the   primitive  population  as   an   African   colony,  i 
subjugated  and  civilized  by  the  Malaya?     What  influence   | 
most  hn  attributed  to  the  Arabs,  and  from  what  period  i 

■  Tbe  he»Ttat,datiglulii,oi  langkilijKad.;  lan/^il,  Marian  ami  Fbilj|l> 
pioeiBlanilsi  ibmdcM,Ttieaily  Islands,  Tbe  earth,  fant,  Ma<I.i  /ana,  Haltfr 
Tagal.  Tbe  moon,  voulatt.  Mad.;  tcouiau,  Jsvan.  Sur,  gvinlani.  Mad.; 
vinlani,t/iatay.  Fire,  a>,  Mnii. :  afi,  Mai.;  Tagal,  Isles,  noHd,  Mad.;  noiu>  1 
in,  Timnc.  MouTilaIn,  tiahUi,  Mat).;  ttoukir,  bigh  jHvBncic.  Day,  onto,  or  ' 
anrou,  Mail. ;  arri,  Mai. :  ao,  Fiiendl;  Islands.  Falhsr,  bata,  and  amproi^ 
Mad.:  bapn,  Ma).i  anai,  Tagal.  Mother,  nene.  Mad,;  ncne,  Mil.  Son, 
ana  or  tonu,  Mad. ;  onax,  Mai.  Man,  oursun  and  culaiai,  Mad. ;  onmfc. 
Ma),  Uusbani},,  lake.  Mad,;  laaaus:,  Jav.  Woman,  itas/aci,  Mad.;  raboi, 
Mai.  Head,  Mo,  Mad. i  Wo,  Javan  ;  ola,  Tagal.  Ej^e,  miuKiu,  Mad.; 
ria/[a,  Javan.  Nosp,  oning,  Mad,;  AirDung;  Jav.  Tongue, /e(a,  Mai. ;  Itdtt 
Jit«an.  Hnnd,  langham,  Mai]. ;  laiigan,  Javan.  Tuolb,  ntffi)  Mad. :  niphin, 
Marian  Islaodt.    Drink,  minutn,  Mad. ;  niinom,  Mai. 

One,  uic,  or  eitou.  Mad.;  eaa,  Timor.  Tno,  reidl,  Mad. ;  nma,  Timor. 
Three,  (ti;™  and  (eu»a,  Mad.;  telou,  high  Java..;  taUa,  low  Javan,  Four, 
effali,  Mat'.;  epat,33t.  Five,  hmi.  Mad.;  lima,  Mal.Javan;  n'ma,  Poljnea. 
Six,  mcnr,  Mnd. ;  minam,  hi gb  Javan.  SeTeD,/fau,  Mad.i  ifou,  Timor;  piH^ 
faigh  Javan,  Eighl,  talou,  Mad. ;  aela,  high  Javan.  Kin^itnt,  Mail. ;  itnmg, 
Timor.  Ton,  poiilau,  Mad. ;  lapouliru,  Mai,;  Javaa,  &e.  Dayi  of  llio  week, 
coiDDitDcingBtMoadaT,  in  Maiajr,  leneni,  leiaiin,  nifro,  c(»nii»,EmMia,  afe/en, 
Utoti ;  \a  MadezMSf,  lininc,  lalttle,  fBubia,  eamiise,  wouma,  uihault%,  lahadi. 

Thii  Ihi  it  taken,  for  tbe  Madagascar,  from  Flaliault,  MAglier ;  (loiii  ihe 
Madagaicar  catechisni ;  and  from  the  MS,  Nntei  of  M.  Collin,  Chapctior,  dec. 
It  is  founded,  in  tesiwcl  of  tlio  JavaD«in  and  Timorian  ivord«,  upon 
printed  ai  Balavix, 
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These  are  questions  which  the  present  state  of  onr  know-    book 
ledge  does  not  allow  iia  to  solve.  Lxxin. 

The  Madccasses,  or  Mnlf  gaches,  live  for  the  most  part  in 
a  state  of  Quliridted  liberty.  The  Serlaves.  the  Antancaj-es,  ttai«. 
and  the  iiovas,  groan,  however,  under  the  yoke  of  a  ty- 
rannical government.  Ind(-pendent!y  of  these  states,  the 
Madecasso  acknowledges  no  supreme  authority  except  the 
cabares,  or  public  assemblies;  it  is  in  these  that  public 
affairs  are  decided,  and  that  law-suits  are  tried.  The 
speeches  there  made  often  evince  a  natural  and  energetic 
eloquence.  Among  many  of  the  tribest  hereditary  classes  Cai 
are  acknowledged,  the  privileges  of  which  are  not  well 
defined.  The  Voadrisi^  are  the  native  sovereign  lords, 
subjugated  in  some  cantons  by  th^Arabians.  The  Loka- 
vokits,  are  lords  who  govern  in  their  villages.  Tlie  Oiid- 
■zoa,  constitute  the  people.  There  are  besides  numerous 
slaves.  Similar  to  what  takes  place  in  the  South  Sea  Is- 
lands, the  right  to  kill  certain  animals,  and  to  cat  certain 
meats,  are  confined  to  the  highor  classes. 

The  deplorable  superstitions  to  which  the  Madecassos  arc 
subjected,  are  mingled  with  some  notions  respecting  good 
and  bad  angels,  borrowed  from  the  Arabians.  The  priests,  Pdiiu  ai 
called  Ombias,  practise  medicine,  and  sorcery;  they  also^"""*" 
possess  some  books  in  the  Madecasse  language,  written  in 
Arabic  characters.  No  ceremony  is  mentioned  which  can 
be  considered  as  forming  part  of  a  public  worship. 

Circumcision  is  in  use  throughout  the  whole  island,  al-  circumd 
though  the  Malegachcs  are  not  acquainted  with  the  reli- 
gion of  Mahomet.  It  is  also  performed  with  p.irticular 
ceremonies,  giving  no  indication  of  Arabian  tradition.  On 
the  day  set  apart  for  this  fOtc.  all  work  ceases  in  the  vil- 
lage. Parents  bring,  laden  with  a  great  quantity  of  strong 
liquors,  as  many  oxen  as  they  have  children  to  circumcise. 
After  having  slaughtered  the  oxen,  they  place  their  horns 
on  notched  posts.  Dances,  feasts,  and  sham-fights,  an- 
nounce the  opening  of  the  ceremony.  The  cinpanangnin, 
armed  with  the  fatal  knife,  demands  his  victims.  Then 
the  sports  cease,  fathers  hasten  to  present  their  children. 
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*    BOOK    anrl  whilo  they  amiiso   these  innacents,  the  empananguin 
XXXJii-  cuts  off   what    he  consiiiers  su))e?-lluDus,  places  the  strips 
^~^^~  upon  R  board,  ami  applies  astringmt  powders  to  stop  the 
bleeding  (if  the  wounded  part.       Guns  ai-e  loaded  with  a 
portion  of  the  skin  cut  off,  instead  of  ball,  and  a  general 
discharge  i^  mado.     The  Hnrient   custom  obliged  the  em- 
pananguin to  swallow  the  strips.     Feasts  and   dancing  re- 
commence, aod  do  not  cease  until  there  ia  nu  longer  any 
Sanicnee    Strong  liqitor  left.     The  ot'deal  bj'  poison,  or  the  tanguin,  ia 
by  poiMo.  uijg  „f  (jie  most  ati'ocious  superstitions  of  this  people.     Tbo 
tree  that   furnishes   the    lan^uin    is    very  widely  diffused 
throughout   Madagascar;    birds  avoid  its  foliage,  reptiles 

(dread  its  shade;  one  species  only  of  crab  approaches  it. 
It  is  the  nut  of  the  fruit,  wbich.  talicn  in  a  certain  quan- 
tity, produces  death  in  less  than  an  hour,  if  the  unforta- 
nato  victim  is  nut  saved  by  a  vinleot  evacuation  ;  even  then 
ho  is  afBicted  doring  tlie  rest  of  his  life  with  violent  pains. 
This  terrible  punishment  is  infiicted  on  tliose  whom  hatred 
I  or  popular  jealoiiiy  accuse  of  having  caused  the  death  of 

I  oneof  their  conipauioiiH.     It  if  considered  a  sovtofjudg- 

[  mfnl  of  Ood,  to  whom  is  retnitted  tiie  decision  of  a  crimi- 

I  nal   process.      TIic   ciihare,  or  assembly  of  tlie  people,  is 

consulted  before  they  go  to  this  extreme;  the  relations 
and  friends,  Uolli  of  the  person  dea>1  and  tlie  person  accus- 

Ied,  superintend  the  ceremonies  that  precede  and  accom- 
pany the  operation  of  the  tanguin.  If  the  accused  sur- 
vives (whicli  happens  in  about  one  case  in  five)  the  ac- 
cusers become  his  slaves.*  • 

*  Tlip  inoguin,  (_Pmlandria  mariygT/niii.)     Flowers  tcnniiinl  (nd  pannicled  ; 
coroUn  inruiidlbulilbtiJI,  nlih   fine   obliqufl    raiBcenuE  prtiihi  lube  cloieJ  bj 
fira  icaliie,  furniihed  w)ih  a  whliihO  ilDirni  lubi    verf  long,  chdingllHl  « 
Tillpui,  ilaminB  tenllc;  sntnonii!  luppocied    upon  thraadi  which  •'(iKra 
iiib«arthecorDlIii,  unU  ha>e  ui  ihcii  lunnnii  •  pi'i>ieclion  In  Uieforqi  Dttbook,    I 
on  which  iIib  flijni*  it  supjjorlEri ;  die  Blylc   sleiuler,  equal  wilh  the  corollOi    I 
with  a  villoutaiignia  ai  lt>  tup.    Calyx  nUh  live  wbHisb  division!  poiowdtj 
tbo  thtao  BKleriw  tercet  ill"  >wa  Inieiioc  (niaiiri,  ihe  fboiitslk  U 
each  Ufutcalion  of  Uie  puntiiEle  auvoloped  nl  Us  bai«  by  a  eon 

I  brBfWa.    Uuvps  iklck,  [wliulated,  obloni,  ciiiir,..  uiid  boidcn 
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Tlio  Diite  is  an  imprccstioii,  in  tlic  form  of  an  oathf  in-    book 
vokcd  upon  the  liead  of  one,  or  several  chiefs.     The  formula  ^-^^u^ 
of  this  oath  consistt  in  thi-sc  words :  •'  I  ewear  that  I  am  not  r     ' 
guilty  of  that  which  I  nm  accusrcl.     If  I  speak  faJNO,  mayimpron- 
such  a  chief  be  de^troyeil  by  thunder,  or  changed  into  aucA  """• 
nr  such  an  animal,  by  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Being-" 
The  accused  being  impeached  and  convicted  of  perjury,  is 
condemned  to  slavery  by  the  chief  towards  whom  he  direct- 
ed his  oatli. 

A  custom  more  worthy  of  human  nature,  is  the  onth  o/* Alliance  c 
blood,  or  solemn  alliance  contracted  between  two  persons,  ^''"'"'■ 
who  bind  themselves  to  perform  to  each  other  every  sort 
of  good  service,  and  hence  acquire  all  tlic  rights  of  rola- 
tiotiship.  For  Iho  purpose  of  celobi-aling  this  ceremony, 
the  principal  persons  of  the  place  are  assembled.  The 
new  friends  wound  themselves  slightly  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach;  then  soak  two  pieces  of  ginger  in  the  blood 
that  flows,  and  each  eats  the  piece  moistened  witti  the 
blood  of  the  other.  The  person  appointed  to  |>erform  the 
ceremony,  mixes  in  a  cup  some  fresh  water,  salt  water, 
rice,  Kitvcr,  and  dust;  it  is  called  the  witness  of  the  oath; 
he  dips  two  lances  in  that  mixture,  and,  striking  them 
with  the  instrument  by  wliich  the  wound  was  made, 
he  pronounces  terrible  imprecations,  generally  couched 
in' these  terms:  '*  Great  God!  master  of  men  and  of 
the  earth,  we  invoke  thee  as  a  witness  to  Ihc  oath  we 
have  sworn,  may  the  first  who  breaks  it  be  destroyed  by 
thunder;  may  the  mother  who  conceived  him  be  devoured 
by  dogs  !"  then,  driving  away  the  evil  genius,  whom  they 
always  believe  ready  to  nppose  good  intentions,  they  dart 
their  javelins  towards  the  four  cardinal  jwints.  They  call 
to  witness  the  earth,  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  drink  of  a 
beverage  prepared  by  the  master  of  the  ceremony,  cibort- 
ing  all  the  powers  to  convert  it  into  jtoison  for  him  who  does 
^ot  take  the  oath  with  sincerity. 

In   sailing  one   hundred    and  eighty    leagues   eastward  tiib  r.in 
from  Madagascar,  (ho  Jfn>c(irenlia  ialei  come  ih  view;  forj']""'^ 
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3  person     ^" 


I  sooK    by  thia  name  must  be  called  collectively,  after  the  person 

izxiii.  „jm  ijigcoverrd  them,  tlie  lale  of  Bourbon,  or  ■Maacartnlia, 

properly  so  rflllerf;  tlie  hU  of  France,  railed  Ceme  by  tli« 

Portuguese,  anri  Mauritius  by  the   Dutch;  the  isle  of  Bad- 

ferigo,  aii<l  Cargados.  which  complete  this  archipelago. 
?'^  The  wholt:  Isle  of  Bourbon  seems  composed  of  two  toI- 

iouniains.  <^*'''^  mountains,  the  origin  of  which,  says  M.  Bory  de 
'olcano.  St  Vincent,  is  undoubtedly  at  two  periods  very  distant 
from  each  other.  In  the  southern  part,  which  is  the  small- 
est,  the  subterranean  fires  still  commit  ravages;  that  of 
the  north  is  much  larger;  the  volcanic  eruptions  that  for- 
merly made  great  devastations,  are  now  no  longer  in  ac- 
tion: species  of  basins  or  little  valleys,  rapid  rivers,  hcm- 
med  in  by  perpendicular  ramparts,  little  mountains  thrown 
into  these  valleys,  by  which  their  course  is  impeded ;  basal- 
tic prisms,  often  disposed,  as  in  the  island  of  Staffa,  in  regu- 
lar columns;  beds  of  lava  in  great  variety  ;  deep  fissures, 
that  indicate  a  general  convulsion,  all  attest  ancient  and 
dreadful  physical  revolutions.  The  narrow  flat  shore,  in- 
terrupted in  several  places,  is  composed  only,  as  at  Tene- 
riife,  of  basaltic  pebbles  or  other  running  lavaa ;  these 
stones  arc  washed  into  the  sea  by  the  rains;  true  sands 
are  no  where  to  be  found ;  what  is  impnoperly  called  by 
that  name  is  composed  of  calcareous  rubbish  and  of  ma- 
rine bodies  thrown  upon  the  shore  by  the  waves,  where  may 
be  seen  in  miniaturcacollectioit  of  all  the  lavas  of  the  island, 
which  the  motion  of  the  tides  have  reduced  to  very  small 
round  pieces,  of  a  bluish  slaty  appearance.* 

What  is  called  the  Windnatd  part,  comes  into  view  on 
proceeding  from  Saint  Denis  by  sea:  that  called  Leeward, 
is  considered  the  most  luxuriant;  but  it  is  somewhat  arid; 
springs  are  scarce.  The  former,  more  oven,  rising  from 
the  sea  to  the  point  of  the  isle,  by  an  easy  ascent,  tem- 
pered by  continual  breezes,  and  cultivated  with  care,  often 
recalls  an  idea  of  Kuropc,  and  particularly  of  Languedoc^ 
while  at  a  distance  the  nature  of  the  vegetation  is  nut  dis- 
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tinguished.     Plantations  of  clove   trees,  resembling  plea-    book 
Hure  groves,    immenBe   coffee   trees,   anil   golden   fields  of  I'^M'i. 
com,   agitated  by  a  continued  waving  motion*  adorn  tlus 
country,  of  wliicb  tbcy  constitute  ttir  wealth.  ^^ 

The  place  of  disembarkation,  from  Ilie'isle  of  Reunion  to  ^H 
Saint  Denis,  alone  aflbnis  an  access  into  this  island;  it  is  ,^H 
an  open  road.  The  mole,  constructed  by  the  orders  of  M.  ^H 
do  la  Bourdonnaye,  has  been  cariied  away  by  the  waves. 
Saint-Denis  is  not  properly  a  city  ;  it  is  literally  a  country  Saim-D*- 
town,  the  streets  of  which  are  inclosed  by  palisades  or' 
walls,  resembling  country  highways.  There  was  a  French 
establishment  in  this  isle  as  far  hack  as  1654.  M.  Poivre, 
author  of  the  Voyage  of  a  Philosopher,  was  governor  of 
these  islands  in  1776,  and  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the 
clove  with  great  success.  They  arc  also  partly  indebted  to 
him  for  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the  nutmeg,  and  canella.  The 
soil  of  the  isle  is,  in  general,  excellent;  but  as  it  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  one  great  mountain,  the  rains  at- 
tracted by  it  carry  along  towards  its  base  the  light  par- 
tides  of  the  soil  that  owe  their  existence  to  animal  and  ve- 
getable depo'^its,  so  that  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is 
naerely  a  naked  and  desolate  rock,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  laud  becomes  better  as  it  approaches  the  sea-shore.  The 
cantons  situated  on  the  leeward  coast,  enjoy  a  climate  and 
temperature  very  favourable  to  the  perfection  of  the  cof- 
fee-tree; hilt  unfortunately  this  very  effect  contributes  to 
the  multiplied  growth  of  insects  that  desti-ny  the  plants, 
its  produce  is  estimated  at  73,300  bales,  of  about  a 
quintal. 

The  culture  of  cloves,  on  account  of  its  extent,  is  next  DifFetem 
to  that  of  coffee  in  importance;  but  the  niltirator  can"''"'"* 
never  reckon  upon  its  produce  ^«i(h  certainty;  it  is  vei-y 
abundant  one  year,  and  very  deficient  another.  In  the 
present  state  of  its  culture,  the  produce  is  estimated,  in  an 
abundant  year,  at  one  million  and  a  half  of  pounds.*  Cot- 
ton is  at  present  less  cultivated  than  it  was  formerly,  par- 

*   Ccmiuettol  IIicUlcol  Iti'ufbon,  Ln  8vci.  Lon<Ion,  IU11.  , 
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ticulai'ly  aiiicc  .1  disease  niineil  tlio  jiIantfiliDiis.     Tliia  dis- 
*  ease,  tlie  nature  of  which  ha^  not  bi'pn  maOe  out,  does  not 
"affect  tlie  vigour  of  tlic  plant,  but  jircvciitB  the  (lcvelo|f- 
mcot  of  the  seetl,  and   rcdnecK  the  pi-nduct  to  a  mere  nul- 
lity.    This   inconvenience,   in   addition   to   long   commer- 
cialinterruption,  has  induced  the  planters  to  convert  tbeir 
lands  imperceptibly  into  plantations   of  corn   and   coffee. 
'"  The  produce  of  corn  is  about  14  millions  of  pounds  weight. 
It  formed  the  principal  resource  of  the  Isle  of  France,  fop 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon  does  not  consume  more  than  two  mil- 
lions of  pounds  in  the  year.     Maize  and  potatoes  are  also  J 
cultivated.      Their   total   product  is   valued   at7,l00,00al 
francs.  | 

In  the  Islo  of  Bourbon,  the  divisions  of  land  are  very 
vaguely  determined.  Instead  of  fixing  tlie  extent  by  a 
given  measure,  they  merely  specify,  that  lands  situated 
between  such  and  such  rivers  or  ravines,  and  those  that  are 
extended  from  the  sea,  as<  fur  as  the  declivity  of  the  moon- 
tain,  ai'O  the  properly  r)f  such  a  one.  Tlicse  rivers,  how- 
ever, which,  during  tlie  rainy  season,  arc  liable  to  change 
their  bed,  often  ruin  by  their  inundations  a  considerable 
part  of  the  lands,  and  produce,  by  this  disorder,  a  consi- 
derable depreciation  of  the  former.  To  appreciate  tlie 
utility  of  an  exact  limit,  it  must  be  observed,  that  such 
lands  as  have  been  surveyed,  and  inclosed  by  land-marks 
indicating  their  limits,  have  always  produced  double,  treble, 
and  even  four  times  more  than  they  had  done  before  this  , 
operation.  ^ 

The  revenue  raised  by  government  in  this  isle,  arises 
from  a  capitation  tax  laid  on  the  negroes,  and  from  direct 
taxes  upon  carriages,  |ialanr]uins,  and  horses,  registers, 
and  stamps,  and  from  licenses  for  the  sale  of  arrack.* 
The  tax  on  the  importation  and  exportation  of  merchan- 
dize is  not  productive.  Tiio  wliole  public  revenue  may  he 
estimated  at  1,130.000  francs.  The  royal  domains  are  of 
considerable  estcnt,  but  in  a  great  measure  in  the  handa 
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of  runaway  or  rebel  negroes.  There  is  aiNo  a  considerable 
part  oti  the  coast,  consisting  of  lands  of  vtry  good  quality.  -^ 
In  1811,  the  pnpulatinn  amounted  to  nearly  80.350  inlia- ~ 
bitants;  of  the-^e  16.400  ai-e  whites,  Euroiieans,  orcrroles} 
3496  free  negroes,  anil  60,454  slaves.  The  ai'incd  farce 
amounts  to  4493,  cumpo>ied  of  573  troops  of  the  line,  417 
Creole  sharp-slioulcrs,  900  national  guards,  2300  creole 
rnilitia,  and  145  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  Isle  of  France,  less  fertile,  and  of  less  estcnt  than  u\e 
that  of  Bourbon,  is  indebted  to  its  harbours  and  roads  for  """!_ 
a  greater  commercial  and  military  im|mrtancc.  It  was  the 
centre  of  the  French  navigation  in  tlie  East  Indies.  It  W&a 
the  point  from  whence  issued  those  indefatigable  privateers, 
the  terror  of  the  opulent  English.  Con<iuered  at  length 
by  a  formidable  English  army,  this  rich  and  warlike  island 
has  been  left  in  the  hands  of  a  power,  which  w  ill,  no  doubt, 
appreciate  the  value  uf  tha  public  sjiirit  uiid  talents  ol'  this 
little  nation. 

The  Portuguese  looked  on  this  island  in  no  other  way  cun 
than  as  a  watering  place.  The  Dutch,  who  established 
themselves  here  in  1639,  understood  its  fertility  ;*  having 
been  attr.tcted.  however,  to  the  Capo  by  a  prospect  of 
greater  gain,  the  Inhabitants  abandoned  it  in  1712.  It 
was  only  towards  the  year  1734,  under  the  government  of 
M.  do  la  Bourdannaye,  that  the  French  establishment  be- 
gan to  be  of  some  importance.  There  are  two  harvests 
annually  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn ;  they  are  not,  however, 
sufficient  for  its  consumption.  The  cofTee  is  of  an  excel- 
lent (juality ;  ihc  clove  retains  all  its  perfume;  the  cotton 
and  indigo  trees  find  many  favourable  spots  fur  growth; 
but  the  fickle  nature  of  its  inhabitants,  always  looking  out 
for  novelty  and  profit,  induces  them  to  pass  rapidly  from 
one  kind  of  culture  to  aniillicr. 

There  are  in  this  island  many  of  the  smaller  br<-od  of 
monkeys,  who  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the  plantations. 
The  jacquier  and  the  rima,  another  treo  rallicr  diflerent  in 
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i  BOOK    form,  arc  hero  cultivated  under  tlie  name  of  tlie  bread-Jruit  i 
^*"'i-  tree,  but  tlio  true  bread-fruit   tree,  so  mncli  celebrated  h 
h  navigators,  haa  only  recently  been  introduced  into  1 

lony.  It  is  still  sLai-ce,  because  ith  growth  is  slow. 
ibuDiaine,  The  form  of  this  isle,  according  tn  M.  Bory  de  St  Vin- 
'iion*.  (.gnt,  is  an  irregular  oval :  it  is  rather  more  than  eleveu 
leagues  in  its  greatest  length,  which  extends  from  north- ' 
cast  tosoutli-wcst,  ami  rather  more  than  eight  leagues  in 
its  greatest  breadth,  which  is  from  east  to  west.  Tbo 
aboals  render  disembarkation  in  general  dangerous.  By 
following  its  diffei-ent  windings,  its  circumference  is  found 
to  be  about  forty-live  leagues.  The  land  rises  gradually 
from  the  coast.  The  centre  of  the  isle  is  a  wooded  hillock  of 
from  £00  to  250  toiscs  high.  In  the  centre  of  this  plateau 
rises  a  conical  and  very  pointed  mountain ;  its  situation  lias 
given  it  ttic  name  of  Piton  du  milieu  de  I'ile,  or  Central 
Spike,  which  is  S02  tuises  in  height.  Among  the  otiier 
mountains,  that  of  the  Black  river  is  4^4  toises  high ;  tliat 
of  PieUr-Eoth  has  on  its  conical  summit  a  mass  like  a  cap, 
which  seems  to  threaten  the  surrounding  country  with  its 
foil.  I 

From  the  top  of  Pouce  may  be  distinguished  volcanic  * 
isles,  that  appear  to  form  a  part  of  a  submarine  crater. 
Between  those  rocks  and  the  mountain  is  an  extensive  low 
level  plain,  where  are  found  nothing  but  some  fragments 
of  lava  wbich  belonged  to  ancient  currents;  all  the  rest  is 
calcareous;  these  arc  only  madreporeu  and  shells  formed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.* 

Port  North-west,  or  Port  Louis  {the  name  of  the  city 
situated  at  the  point  of  debarkation,)  may  contain  4000 
whites,  or  free  blacks,  and  double  that  number  of  slave*. 
The  house:^  are  almost  all  built  of  wood,  iiut  elegant  in 
their  forms.  The  public  buildings  are  of  a  very  good  ar- 
chitecture. The  principal  streets  are  planted  with  black- 
wood,  a  bsuidsomc  tree  of  the  genus  uf  mimotaa,  tbe  flower  - 

•  Bory  lie  St.  Vinwnr,  i.  1.  ji.  ail,  eic.  fIc. 
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luft3  of  wliicb,  iij  the  spring,  form  »n  agreeable  contrast,  hy    book 
their  whitci  yellow,  and  delicate  i-osc  colours,  with  tlie  new  Lxxiu. 
and  dense  verdure ;  but  this  tree  soon  loses  its  leaves,  and 
becomes  loaded  with  dried  busks.*     Thiscity  is  not  ^\itll<tut  ^_ 

its  srientiHc  and  literary  institutions;  the  Hociett  d'Emula-  ^H 

(ion,  which  is  formed  here,  bas  enriched  our  Jnaales  ties         ^H 
Voyages  with  very  ioteresting  memoirs.  ^H 

In  traversing  the  interior  to  go  to  Port-Bourhan,  the  Pictm- 
sccond  city,  the  rxad  pasHcs  through  u  delightrul  country, '.^^^'j,^ 
whore  the  dwellings  of  the  colonists  are  so  many  teinplrs 
raised  to  gaiety  and  hospitality;  in  a  short  time  (he  tra- 
veller is  immersed  in  humid  forests,  decked  with  mosses; 
lie  makes  bis  way  over  the  rajtid  and  foaming  torrent,  by 
leaping  fram  rock  to  rock  ;  be  takes  bis  rest  hy  the  noise 
of  cascades,  by  the  murmur  of  zephyrs  perfumed  with  Uie 
sweetest  odours;  he  enjoys  those  pastoral  scenes  so  elo- 
quently traced  by  the  pen  of  the  autlioi-  of  Paul  and 
Virginia,  assisted  by  the  ingenious  pencil  of  M.  Milbert. 
In  a  northern  direction,  the  i-omantic  district  of  Pamplt- 
mousses  presents  to  the  lovers  of  botany  tlie  celebrated 
Jardin  dc  I'Etai,  where  the  vegetable  riches  of  the  whole 
cast  Hourish.  These  details,  however,  ace  too  well  known 
to  appear  in  this  work;  we  must  only  point  out  to  our 
readers  the  chart  of  the  island,  by  M.  Hubert  Brue,t  as  the 
most  accurate,  in  which  tbey  may  follow,  in  their  excur- 
sions, the  niKnerous  travellers  who  have  described  this 
colony,  for  a  long  time  the  subject  of  so  much  pride  to 
ttie  French,  at  this  day  the  subject  of  so  much  regret. 
Let  us  terminate  this  sketch  by  some  statistical  descrip- 
tions. The  population  of  the  isle  consisted  in  1806,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  account,  of  thirteen  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fifty-two  free  i)cr9ons.  and  sixty  thousand  six 
hundred  and  furty-six  slaves  ;  tola)  seventy-four  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighteen.  It  is  conjectured  tliat.  at  the 
moment  of  conquest,  it  l)ad  reached  the  number  of  ninety 

•  Milbcn,  Vojubb  id  ihi  Ul«  of  F.ancf,  lorn.  J.  p.  119, 
t  In  Ui<  Altai  dBi  Vojtgvt,  ds  H.  Milbeil. 
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BOOK    tboufiand   aouls.     The   revenue  waa   valaed,  for  the  } 
XXXIII.  1810^  ^^  J,  million,  and  from  6  to  700,000  francs.     It  atoM 
chiefly   from   custom-house  duties.      Among  the  prinripal 
expenae-fir  paid  out  of  the  revenue,  was  that  for  the  purchase 
of  corn  and  flour.* 
isk  The  Isle  of  Diego  Sodri/^ev,  which  supplies  tho  Isle  of 

0  "S''"'ppance  with  many  thousands  of  turtle,  has  lately  received 
some  inhabitants.     Before  that  time  an  incredible  number  of 
crabs  formed  its  sole  population.! 
Reseaiciics      In   a   course  directed  to   the  south-east   of  this  island, 
BuicheoD  towards  those  of  St.  Paul  and   Amsterdam,  the  navigntor 
the  tiia      might  pcHiaps  rearb  the  famous  island  of  Juan  de  Lisboa, 
iTiToa!     the  diiubtful  existence  of  which  has  so  much  occupied  the 
attention  of  navigators  and  geographers;  nor  have  they  hi- 
therto, by  their  researches,  made  out  any  thing  satisfactory. 
Antiem  Hiigiies  de  Liiischot,^  in  his  chart  of  the  Indian  seas,  puh- 

chani.  liahed  in  1638,  delineates  two  islands,  at  this  day  nnknoMrn^ 
the  one  to  the  south  of  the  Mascarenhas,  in  the  36'  of 
southern  latitude,  called  Juan  de  Lisboa,  and  the  other  to 
the  south-east  or  Rodriguez,  in  the  £8°  of  latitude,  which 
he  calls  the  island  Aoi  Romeiros :  they  are  distant  from 
each  other  about  two  hundred  and  forty  leagues. 

The  chart  of  Robert  Dudleif,  author  of  the  Arcano  rfrf 
Jt^re,  published  in  1647,  notices  in  the  south-west  a(Mau- 
1-ixio,  two  islands,  the  one  called  Santa  JlpoUinia,  the 
other  Dascaienktts,  and  in  the  cast,  at  a  distance  of  from 
3  to  4°,  two  other  small  ones,  marked  simply  as  English 
discoveries.  No  island  is  marked  in  that  part  of  the  sea 
where  Juan  de  Lishoa  is  looked  for ;  but  this  note  is  found  : 
The  longitude  of  the  island  Romerns  de  CastrUianm  (reckon- 
ing from  the  point  of  the  Azores)  is  98*  and  a  half,  and  the 
latitade  S8°  so.' 

*  MUbeit,  X.  11.  p.  231—341.  i  Uluftt,  Vof  H*  <>«*  >■ 

%  Doi  Rmatiru  occurs  in  G.  Msrcftlot'i  map,  by  his  equ,  ISSS;  both  it 
Juan  de  Ltiiva,  in  Maginui  Ploleni]!,  Ariih:  16IT.    -      -        - 
M",  39*  South,    and  lan|.  9I1>,  Sty  Eiit ;  in  differgnt  mapg. 
iai.  as*  South,  long,  80'  Eatt  of  Teneiiffe,     Bolh  plac**   i 
Ed.  Ftol.  Mae,p,t5.  177.  '3B4. 
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2'exeiTu's  cliart,  printed  in  1649,  points  out  to  Hip  s'iuUi    book 
of  Mascai-eiilias,  in  tlio  36°  of  latitudt- ,  tbo  Island  dos  Jio-  i-xxiii. 
mdros  dos  Castelhanos,  and  to  the  soiilli-east  of  Dii'go  Ro- 
drigiiez,   another  island   called    dos    Romeiros,  dislant  one 
from  the  otlicr  more  than  290  leagues. 

Fieter  Goss.  in  tlie  chart  published  by  Van  K'eulen  in 
1680,  places  the  island  of  Juan  de  Lisboa  to  the  sontli  of 
Maacarenhafi,  in  26°  and  a  half  of  latitude,  and  lUc  island 
dos  Romeiros  dos  CastelhaTias,  in  2S'  and  a  half  uf  latitude, 
and  15°  to  the  east  of  the  meridian  of  Mascarenhas.  But 
in  another  chart  of  Von  K'eulen,  much  more  modern,  the 
inland  dos  Romeiros  only  is  marked,  situated  in  the  2S* 
of  latitude,  and  1 1°  and  a  half  to  the  cast  of  the  meridiaa 
uf  Mascarenhas  or  Bourhon.* 

The  various  conjectures  of  later  hydrographers,  being 
founded  entirely  upon  individual  opinion,  afford  less  in- 
terest. 

D'AnviUe,  in  1737,  unites  the  two  islands  Jnan  do  Lis- Tiie 
boa  and  Romeiros  into  one,  and  places  it  immediately  to"^^^ 
the  south  of  Bourbon,  under  the  name  of  the  Island  dos 
Romeiros  dos  Castelhanos,  or  of  Juan  de  Liahoa;  but  i-e- 
jccts  it  altogether  in  1749.     Dapres  de  Jilannevilletle  makes 
no  farther  mention  of  it  in  Ids  eastern  Neptune. 

Thus,    after  having  during  nearly  a  century  prolonged  Rece. 
its  uncertain  and  wandering  extstenre  in  the  charts,  at  one  'I'/'x 
time  alone,  at  another  in  company  with  one  or  two  islands,  *'"^^- 
under  the    name    of   dos    Romeiros,    the    island    Juan  de 
Lisboa  appeared    to    be    overwhelmed    in    the    depths  of 
the  ocean,   like    the   supposed   southern   continent.!     Ne- 
vertheless,  a  tradition  of  its  existence,  preserved  aniang 
some  descendants  of  pirates,  established  in  the  isle  of  Bour- 
bon, gave  it   new  interest  about  fifty  years  ago.     In  the 
Isle  of  Franco  were  banded    about,  notes  and  extracts  of 
obscure,  incoherent,  and  contradictory  journals,  to  which, 
however,  some  importance  was  given  by  the  comments  of 
European  geographers.     These  notes,  added  to  a  memoir 

•  Memoir  of  M.  B.iacht,  finmnsil  those  al"  Iha  Instiluie,  Scionces  Mot.  tr 
folii,  lorn.  IV.  II.  9,(1  tuiv,  t  CsmpaieBoDkVll.p,  16D. 
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Oil  tlic  Inle  lit  Bourbon,  iiresptited  to  the  general  committco 
uf  llie  Inilia  Company,  on  tlie  nth  i>f  Febrimry  1771,  e»- 
taUlislied  as  a  princijile  "tliat  the  iHland  uf  Juau  de  Lts- 
boa  appeared  imaginary  to  those  navigators  only  wbo 
had  nut  found  it  out."  As  a  proof  uf  this,  they  declare 
"that  a  bucanier  bad  disembarked  on  it,  tiol  more  than 
six  years  ago,  and  Lad  killed,  according  to  bis  own  account 
twelve  or  fifteen  oxen  in  less  than  two  liours!'*  Tbey  far- 
ther bring  foi'ward  the  testimony  of  a  certain  M.  Boynot, 
who  "  assures  us  thai  lie  liad  seen  and  sailed  round  it  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  1707,  in  returning  fitiiD  the  lulo 
of  Bourbon  to  Fondicberry."  Uuw  is  it  possible  to  doubt 
ilia  \uracity  since  he  lias  tlie  modesty  to  assert,  that  "lie 
is  indebted  for  this  discovery  to  some  bucanicrs  at  that 
time  on  buard  his  sliijii  and  tukes  care  to  tell  us  that,  by 
passing  to  the  south  of  Madagascar,  he  very  much  short- 
ened bis  pussiigc,"  allhuugh  the  assertion  is  in  direct  op- 
jKisition  to  all  that  is  known  concerning  the  winds  and  cur- 
rents in  tlie  channel  of  Mozambique.  Farther,  this  com- 
panion of  bucaniers  observed  this  island  exactly  as  Tex- 
vira  represents  that  of  Romeiros,  and  yet  lie  bad  not  seen 
the  chart  of  this  Portuguese,  nor  that  of  Van  Keuleu,  when, 
ill  CO K versa troR,  lie  \kBs  spoken  to  about  the  island  of  Juan 
lie  Lisboa.  "This  circumstance  renders  it  credible,"  adds 
the  note,  "tliat  what  M.  Boynot  asserts  is  (roe,  we  being 
convinced  tliut  he  would  nul  willingly  have  imposed  upon 
them." 

More  reliance  is  to  bo  placed  upon  the  *•  authentic  disco- 
very" made  by  Captain  Sornin,  in  passing  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  lluiw  to  the  Isle  of  France.  This  happened  on  tbe 
IstofMay,  1772,  in  soutli  latitude  26°  SO',  and  63'  50' 
east  of  Paris.  •'  From  day-light  lo  noon,"  says  the  extract 
from  his  Journal,  "the  winds  bad  made  the  round  of  ttie 
compass,  with  hail,  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning;  tlie  sea 
very  bigh,  the  air  much  healed."  At  ten  o'clock  iu  the 
inurntng,  be  sees  land  very  distinctly  in  the  north-west 
He  immediately  tacks  to  reconnoitre  it,  is  satisfied  of  it 
at  eleven  o'(;lock,  tacks  about  with  the  wind  a-stem,  runs 
lowanls  the  east,  conceiving  "(A<if  it  mi^hl  be  tht  tovth- 
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era  point  of  Madagascar,"  anri  on  the  l^tii  puts  into 
Rodriguez,  where  he  finds  three  leagues  diHei-ence  to  tiic  ^-^ 
cast,  and  supposes  that  this  land,  according  to  his  reckon- 
ing,  *'  is  placed  in  the  S.  B.  E.  of  RodrigMX,  at  a  distante 
of  ont)  hundred  and  fort^-two  leagues.  "  What  conrusion  ! 
How  is  it  possible  in  tliis  account  of  a  ship  tossed  about 
in  a  storm  to  find  a  conftrmation  of  the  existence  of  Saint 
Juan  de  Lisboa?  Vice-Admiral  Thevenard,  who  appears 
to  give  credit  to  it,*  relies  on  Captain  Donjon,  lieutenant 
of  a  ship  nut  named,  which  is  reall;.  however,  that  of 
Captain  Sornin.  According  to  this  officer's  journal,  he 
saw  land  on  the  2rth  nf  April,  1772,  at  half-past  nine  in 
the  morning, "  in  a  very  violent  storm,  with  much  rain, 
thunder,  and  lightning,"  at  a  distance  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  leagues  in  the  west,  in  east  longitude  7G°  34',  and 
south  latitude  37°  S6'  observed  at  noon.  Ho  did  not  lose 
sight  of  the  land  from  eleven  o'clock,  till  night,  continuing 
the  tack  of  cast-south -oast,  and  arrived  on  the  twelfth  day 
at  Rodriguez,  with  forty-seven  leagues  difference  to  the 
cast,  which  made  him  think  that  this  land  exists  nn  that 
part  of  the  sea  between  76°  to  80°  of  longitude,  and  in  St' 
30'  of  latitude.  But  in  a  private  letter  to  M.  Entr'ecas- 
tcanx,  with  an  extract  of  his  journal,  and  a  view  of  the 
land.  Captain  Donjon,  after  having  undoubtedly  complet- 
ed his  observations  in  his  closet,  fixed  the  estimated  longi- 
tude of  his  pretended  discovery  to  73°  S6',  which,  from  that 
time,  ho  does  not  hesitate  to  designate  by  the  name  of  Saint 
Juan  de  Lisboa.j 

However  frivolous  and  unsatisfactorv-  llicsc  accounts  arc,  New 
the  governing  authorities  of  the  I«le  of  France  have  never-  ^^°'„ 
theless  often  ordered  their  official  verification.  The  re- 
searches of  M.  de  St.  Felix,  in  I77S,  and  of  M.  Corval  do 
Grenvillc,  in  1782  and  1783,  have  been  fruitless;  but  it 
would  appear  that  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  extend- 
ed  towards  the  east,  witliin  the  space  that  separates  Saint 
Paul  from  the  Maldives  Islands.     M.  Roclion  adds,  at  the 

•  MemoiTCt  cf  Inlifi  i  la  Marine,  t.  IV.  p.  43S. 
<  MJmoiie  df  M.  BmcIip,  n.  3M— WS. 
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BOOK  end  of  an  extract  of  M.  Sornin's  Journal,  iosertetl  in  liH 
XXXIII.  voyages  to  tlie  East  Indies:  "In  returning  from  Maila- 
"^^^^  g!i»cat-,  we  (liouglit  at  one  time  that  we  perceived  tbe  island 
of  Sniitt  Juiin  de  Liaboa,  but  the  illusion  vfah  caused  by 
clouds,  to  which  tbe  most  experienced  mariners  are  too 
often  exposed."  Kcrguelen  and  Marion  have  also  search- 
ed for  it  in  vain.*  Notwithstanding  all  thfee  negative  tes- 
timonies, many  trading  captains  have  recently  maintained 
their  having  visited  Juan  de  Lisboa. 

This  island  then  is  a  true  haunting-spirit.     It  appears 

as  a  phantom  to  a  certain  select  few,  and  disappears  from 

the  sight  of  the  profane  as  soon  as  they  approach  it. 

Hypothesis     A  new  hypothesis  has  been  proposed  by  M.  Collin :  ho 

dnritifl  ""'believes  that  the  name  of  Juan  de  Lisboa,  in  the  ancient 

Collin.       charts,  was  originally  that  of  the  Isle  of  Prance. 

Nevertheless,  the   secretary  of  the  government  of  Mo- 
zambique has  assured  him  that,  in  the  charts  deposited  in 
the  archives,  exists  the  proces-verbal  of  the  evacuation  o{ 
the  Poi-tuguese  colony  of  Juan  de  Lisboa;  as  well  as  an 
inventory   of  eSccIs   transported   from   this  island   to   the 
coast  of  Africa.     All  the  efforts  of  M.  Collin,  to  procure  a 
sight  of  it,  have  proved  fruitless.     It  is  not  known  whether 
it   was  a  permanent  establishment,  a  post,  or  a  mere  at*  J 
tempt  at  settling.     The  year,  and  even  the  age  is  unknown  f  I 
moreover,   the  side  of  the  island   is   unknown    which  at   1 
f  the  time   bore   a   name  not  considered  by  the  Porlogueao 

'  Texeira   worthy  of  being  introduced   into  bis  chart.      It 

'  appears  certain  that   it   cuuld    not  have  been  the  Isle  oC 

France,  then  well  known  by  the  name  of  Cemt.^ 

We  conceive  that  the  island  of  Juan  de  Lisboa  ia  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Romeiros,  and  that  it  may,  notnithstand- 
ing  all  doubts  on  the  subject,  really  cxis^  but  that  it  ought 
(  to  be  looked  fur  in  the  meridians  to  the  east  of  the  isles  of 

Saint  Paul  and  Amsterdam,  which,  with  tlio  land  of  Ker> 

Voyagei, 
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gtieletii  appear  to  us  to  indicate  a  submarine  chain,  both  in     book 
the  direction  of  Cape  Comorin,  anrl  Cap^  Leuwin.  Liuiii. 

The  iaianila  of  Saint  Paul  anil  Saiat  Peter,  the  last  of,^,^^^^^^ 
which  has  also  been  called  Amsterdam,  have  been  ohjectaSaim  Paul 
of  aiogular   confusion.     According    lo  the  navigator  wh0j,"jja"| 
first  examined  them  with  care,  that  of  Amsterdam,  or  Saint 
PetePt  ia  the  most  northern,     (t  consist)^  of  a  conical  moun- 
tain, the  summit  of  which  appears  to  be  the  chimney  of 
an  extinct  crater.     A  layer  of  turf  three  feet  in  height  co-  Phjsicai 
vera   the  pumice  stone,   or   ancient   lava.     Thick   groves  ""'^ 
render  access  to  the  interior  very  difficult ;  but  the  trees, 
not  being  able  to  push  their  roots  far  under  ground,  re- 
main small.     Lizards,  and  the  trace  of  a  fox,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  seen.     The  Island  Saint  Paul,  the  most  south- 
ern, is  in  shape  a  circular  mountain,  hollowed  in  the  cen- 
tre In  the  form  of  a  crater;  the  sea,  in  conse4|uenco  of  the 
falling  in  of  one  of  its  sides,  has  penetrated  into  thia  ba- 
sin.    The   pond   or  lake   filling   up   the  bottom,  contains 
an  immense  quantity  of  fish,  particularly  excellent  perch. 
Hot  and  chalybeate  springs  flow  between  the  I^vas,  inter- 
spersed with  patches  of  fine  green  turf.*     This   descrip- '^""f"""" 
tion,  so  satisfactory  and  so  worthy  of  the  ingenious  obaerv-jecionhii 
er   to   whom  we  are  indebted,    has  been   set  aside  by  the '''''"''* 
presumptuous  caprices  of  some  modern   navigators.     Mr. 
Barrow,  misled  by    the   author  of  the   charts   of  Cook's 
voyage,  baa  described  at  length  the  island   Saint  Paul,  by 
tlie  name  of  Amsterdam,    and  appears   astonished  at  the 
pretended  clianges  lie  thinks  ho  has  observed,  and  whicli 
he   attributes    to    physical    revolutions.!      M.    Bcautems 
Beaupre,  in  the  atlas  of  the  Entrecasteaux,  has  gone  far- 
ther; he  has  given  six  views  of  the  protended  isle  of  Am- 
sterdam, which  is  really  only  that  of  Saint  Paul,  proved  by 
comparing  the  designs    found  in    the  work   of  Valentjn. 
At  the  moment  of  the  French  passing  the  ialaod,  the  vol- 
cano was  emitting  both  flame  and  smoke ;  they  were,  bow- 

•  Van  Vlaming,  in  Valentyn,  Oilindien,  III',  parlie,  nu  i.  IV.  sect.  S,  p.  SB 
—70. 

*  Vcytge  to  Cochinrhina,  etc. 
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'    nooK    ever  able  to  ascertain  the  form  of  every  part  of  it,  iiotcx- 

(x.rsiii.  cepting  the  isolated  pock,  which,  according  to  Barrow, 
b  ax  alt.     M.  Rossel,  compiler  of  the  voyage,    discusses  its  ^ 
gpographirnl  pusition  with   precision,  without  having  per- 
ceived the  confusion  of  namen,  wliich  is  proved  by  the  lati- 
tude in  which  lie  places  the  inland.* 
Lnoiiof         Ten  degrees  farther  aoalh,  KergueUn's  Land,  called  A/a nd 
rgueen.  ^  JJggg(f^flgJ^  [,j,  Captain  Cook,  presents  its  barren  rucks, 
sitrrotiniled  by  masses  of  ice,  and  inhabited  by  seals.     The 
almost  total  nant  of  vegetation  on  this  considerable  island 
cannot  aloite  be  occasioned  by  rigour  of  climate;  it  is  oiling 
tn  the  total  want  uf  earlh,  sufficiently  copious  to  develop 
within  itself  the  power  of  vegetation.     Many  excellent  har- 
bours  might  render   this   station    useful    to  enterprising 
M«rian      whalers.     More  to  tlic  west,  the  Marian  Islands,  and  those 
Eriwani"'*  of  Prince  Edward,  in  like  manner  pi-escnt  only  the  wretched 
iilet.         nakedness  of  a  rock  devoid  of  vegetation. 
DiiciiiEian       We  have  now  terminated  the  description  of  the  Eastern 
■"d^MTr-    African  Islands:  for  those  marked  in  several  charts  under 
Mveeii.       the  names  of  Dina  and  Marsrceen,  do  not  exist     No  account 
or  description  of  these  isles  can  be  found.     It  is  not  known 
at  what  epoch,  or  by  whom  they  were  discovered ;  no  one 
has  seen  them.     In  later  times,  they  have  escaped  the  re-   ■ 
I  searches  of  Marian  and  Cook.     It  has  been  said,  that  the  J 

Dutch  at  the    Capo  arc   acquainted  with  them,  and  even 

I  go  there  in  search  of  wood  ;  but  neither  Valentyn  nor  Ment- 

I  zel,  in  their  prolix  accounts  of  the  Cape,  make  mention  of 

them.     What  motive  could  the  Dutch  have  in  concealing 

from  Gunipe  the  situntioii  of  these  two  insignificant  islands, 

Iqinco  Jbey  have  given  the  greatest  publicity  to  all  their 
other  discoveries,  much  more  important  in  themselves,  and 
which  mi^ht  ind>-ed  have  excited  the  en^y  of  powers  jeal- 
ous of  their  coiunierce?  It  is  more  natural  to  suppose,  with 
with  M.  Buache,  that  these  isles  have  ciTpt  into  our  charts* 
.  like  many  others  that  have  for  sometime  occupied,  and  do 

'  still  in  part  occupy,  a  place  which  sound  criticiam  doea  not  | 

^llo-w  them. 
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In  examining   an    ancient   chart  of    Mcofas   Camerw,    book 
a  Genoese,  necessarily  ma<lo  a    shnrt   lime   after  the  first  J-^xiii. 
voyages    nf    Europeans   to   the    IniHcs  and  America,  tiiis 
philosopher  was  strnck  with  the  name  of  Dina  Jllargdnn, 
applied  to  an  isle  situated  in  the  same  tract  of  the  ocean 
now    assigned  to  the  islea  Dina  and  MarHCTPCn.*      Car- 
nerio's  chart  represents  with  suflicient  minuteness  and  pre- 
cision the  western  and  southern  coasts  ot  Africa,  as  far  as 
Melinda;  but  the  rest  is  traced   in  an  uncertain   and  slo- 
venly manner.     The  Island  of  Madagascar  there  extends  h 
from  30°   to   40°   of   south    latitude;    the    Comora    Isles,         ^| 
discoi't'rablc  under  the    names   of    Jana  and   CaUenxvan,         ^H 
are  found  in  the   18°  to  the   cast  of  the  nnrthern  point  of  ~ 
Madagascar.     Tliree  other  islands,  named  JHita  Margabin,  Ujpnthctis 
IHna  Muraxe,  and  Dina  Arohi,   and  placed  to  the  east  oryy^},^ 
the  southern   point  of  Madagascar,  in  the  same  latitude 
assigned  to  the  two  last  islands,   can  be  no  other  than  the 
lales   of  Bourbon,  Rodriguez,   and  France,  or  Mauritius. 
'Without  enumerating  all  the  reasons   militating  in   favour 
of  this  opinion,  %s'e   shall   merely  observe  here  that  Dina 
Margabin,  the  most  western,   the  nearest  to   Madagascar, 
and  the  largest,  has  a  golden  colouring  that  distinguishes 
it  from  the  rest  as  the  principal  of  the  group.     Tlie  name  of 
Margabin   is   very  analogous   to   the  Arabic   word  Mogre- 
Mn.  that  signifies  western;  as  to  the  word  dina,  joined  to 
each  of  the  tfirce  names,  this  can   only  be  a  generic  name, 
very  like,  at  least  in  the  manuscripts,   to   the   Arabic  word 
diva,  which   signifies  an  island,  and   is  discernible  in  the 
names   of  Diu,  Maldives,   &c.      Thus,    Dina  Marseveen, 
is  only  one  and  the  same   name,  corrupted   and  afterwards 
divided  into  two  by  travellers  or  superficial  geographers, 
who  perhaps  knew  the  existence  of  several  islands  in   the 
environs  of  Dina  Margabin,  forgetting  at  tho  same  time 
that  they  were   more  generally  designated  by  the  name  of 
the  principal  among  them.     The  difference  of  the  posilion 
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their  real    ^* 


of  the  Mascarenha  isles,  in  Carncrio's  chart,  and  their  real 
'*  BitnatioQ,  proves  uothiog  against  their  identity,  since  tha 
~  great  island  of  Madagascar  has  incontestiLly  tended  to  set 
them  all  towards  the  east)  paiticuUi-lj'  at  a  period  when 
these  seas  were  known  only  from  tho  accounts  of  the  Ara- 
bians, with  whom  the  Portuguese  commmiicated  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  Africa.  The  would-be  geographers, 
or  copiers  of  charts,  on  observing  the  Mascarenha  isles 
more  exactly  marked,  and  called  by  other  names,  thought 
it  right  to  retain  or  replace  a  little  more  to  the  west  the 
names  of  DinaMargabin,  Marseveen,  or  even  Dina  and 
Marseveen,  in  order  that  no  void  spare  might  be  loft. 
The  Ephemerides  of  Cdmbra,  of  1807.  place  the  island  of 
DeniUfUr  Dina,  ia  40°  32'  South,  and  of  18°  49' 7",  East 
of  Paris. 

We  have  carefully  endeavoured  to  discover  if  any  thing 
were  in  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  this  ingenious  hypo- 
thesis, Uiie  fact  only  has  presented  itself;  it  is  the  exist- 
ence of  a  vessel  belonging  to  Dutch  India,  bearing  the 
precise  name  of  Marseveen,  during  the  very  period  (hat 
these  isles  first  began  to  appear  upon  the  charts.*  This 
circumstance,  however  trifling  it  may  appear,  might  ren- 
der farther  researches  into  the  Dutch  archives  necessary, 
before  admitting  M.  Uuache's  hyiwthesis.  Even  suppos- 
ing, however,  that  the  island  Marseveen  exists,  it  is  pra< 
bably  identical  with  Gough,  or  Gonzalo-Alvarez  island, 
situated  much  further  towards  the  west. 

'  Valtoivn,  Oslinaien,!.  1.  p.  a3G.     Lielof  veMOli. 
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Contiimatim  of  the  description  of  ^friea. — The  Western 
African  Islands, 

To  tbe  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  extends  the  sooth-  book 
em  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  ought  perhaps  to  be  called  lxxit* 
the  African   Ocean,   since  the  epithet   Etkiopean   gives   a  ~ 

false  idea  of  it.  South  America  bounds  it  on  tbe  west;^^'*"' 
Cape  Saint  Roch  and  Cape  Taguin  on  the  north-west — 
The  Gulf  of  Guinea  forma  its  most  anterior  hollow  to- 
wards the  north-east.  Almost  without  iBlandt,  this  part 
of  tbe  ocean  ia  inDuenccd  very  regularly  by  the  trade- 
winds,  and  by  tlie  geniral  current  rauaing  bnth  tbe  air  and 
watei-s  to  move  towards  the  nest  The  trade  wind,  how- 
ever, ceases  to  blow  at  one  or  two  degrees  north  of  the 
equator,  where  it  is  succeeded  by  Wf^st  and  south-west 
winds,  which  retain  vessels  in  the  Gulf  uf  Guinea,  to  the 
great  dread  of  navigators. 

Tbe  first  island  to  tbe  west  of  the  Cape  of  Gnod  Hope  Circumci- 
U  that  of  Circumcision,  discovered  in  1739  by  Captain""" "'"'"'• 
Bouvet,  and  again  found  by  two  English  vessels  in  1B08. 
Since  Captain  Cook's  fruitless  search,  it  bad  been  supposed 
that  Captain  Bonvet  had  only  seen  a  mass  of  ice.*  Under 
a  milder  climate  are  found  the  islands  Die^o-Mvarex  and 
Gough,  apparently  the  same  as  GonzaUt-Alvarea.  This 
last  is  43S0  feet  high  :  fine  cascades  here  water  a  soil  co- 
vered with  green  turf,  where  several  shrubs  grow  among 

•  rtijcnlal  Naijgaloi,  London,  1B16.    See  ihe  Tnble  nf  Poiiiioin  fnilnwiug. 
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the  rocks.*  Tlie  Tristan  d'^cunha  islanils  arc  better 
■  known,  they  arc  four  in  number.  Tiie  principal  island 
'sIiowB  its  round  head  at  a  distance,  8326  feet  in  height, 
clothed  with  verdure  half  way  up,  and  covered  with  snow 
during;  many  months  of  the  year.  Shrubs  of  tlic  genus 
Fhyliica  shade  the  limpid  streams  with  their  thick  fuliagcf  1 
An  American  has  taken  possesMion  of  these  isles,  and  has 
successfully  planted  cotton  and  corn;  he  purposes  forming 
an  establishment  for  the  refreshment  of  ships  on  their  way 
to  the  Indies. 

An  immense  aquatic  desert  extends  trom  these  isles  to  j 
'*  that  of  Saint  Helena.  An  imperceptible  point  in  the  At-  I 
lantir  Ocean,  this  rock  is  nine  leagues  in  its  greatest  cir- 
cumference. Steep  shores  form  for  it  a  natural  and  near- 
ly impregnable  rampart  It  is  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts  by  a  chain  of  mountains  intersected  by  deep  valleys. 
The  peak  of  Diana,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  great 
chain,  is  2G9-2  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Basalt  con- 
stitutes the  base  of  the  island;  and  a  great  quantity  of 
lava  and  scoriae  attest  its  volcanic  nature.  There  is  lime 
of  excellent  quality,  stones  that  admit  of  a  very  fine  po- 
lish, and  clays  of  diRerent  colours.  Gold  and  copper  were 
supposed  to  exist,  as  well  as  mines  of  iron,  which  the  want 
of  combustible  matter  will  not  prevent  their  working,  if  it 
he  true  that  beds  of  pit-coal  exist.  The  land,  generally 
rich  and  deep,  contains  many  saline  particles.  The  coast 
is  very  barren  in  appearance,  but  a  rich  verdure  covers  the 
interior  of  the  island,  even  to  the  tops  of  (lie  mountains^ 
from  which  springs  of  wholesome  and  clear  water  exude 
from  every  side.  The  sandy  valley  is  not  the  only  pic- 
turesque scene  that  has  employed  the  pencil  of  the  artist. 
Besides  about  ten  indigenous  trees  or  shrubs,  at  present 
not  well  known,  among  which  are  three  s|iecics  of  gum- 
trees,  the  finest  flowers  of  Europe  and  Africa  may  be  b< 
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*  Haywood,  quoud  in  TOricni.  NaTig,  p.  IS. 
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displacing  tUeir  beautiful  coloui-a  by  the  side  of  antiscorbu-    book 
tic  plants,  extolled  by  marlnei's.    Tlie  cultivation  of  almost  i-^^'iv* 
all  the  fruits  and  commixlities  of  Europe  and  Asia  succeeds  ^^~~~ 
here.    The  pasturage  feeds  a  great  many  oxen,  sbcep  and 
goatn,  a  resource. I liglily  valued  by  navigators. 

It  has  a  pnpulati'in  of  about  two  thousand  persons,  of 
which  fire  hundred  are  whiti's,  and  150U  are  negroes,  the 
garrison  not  included.  Jamestown,  on  the  north-west  coast,  cuj. 
is  the  only  city  and  port  of  Saint  Helena.  The  approaches 
are  defended  by  good  fortifications.  It  being  the  ordinary 
Iilace  of  i-cfrcsliment  for  ships  rclurniog  fram  India,  it  ceases 
ti'om  being  a  spot  of  agreeable  solitude  once  during  the 
year,  to  become  a  noisy  market  place.  At  tlie  time  of  its 
discovery  in  1303)  the  interior  was  only  one  large  forest, 
and  thu  gum-tree  even  grow  on  the  edges  uf  the  rocks  bus- 
]iended  oier  the  sea.  Fernando  Lopez,  a  Portuguese  re- Hixoiiia) 
negado,  who  in  1513  obtained  the  favour  of  living  in  exile''" 
here,  first  stored  it  with  she-goats,  hogs,  pintadocs,  tur- 
keys, partridges,  pheasants,  peacocks,  and  other  species  of 
birds.  lie  planted  roots  of  vegetables  and  fruit  trees.  The 
Portuguese  having  in  time  deserted  it  for  their  establish- 
inents  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Africa,  it  was  taken  pos- 
session  of  by  the  Dutch,  and  abandoned  by  them  in  1651 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hu]ie.  The  English  afterwards  esta- 
blished themselves  here.  From  that  time,  until  the  {leriod 
of  their  getting  possession  in  their  turn  of  the  Cajie  of 
Good  Hope,  it  was  the  only  resting  place  possessed  by  the 
English  PJast  India  Company  for  the  refreshment  of  their 
ships  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  At  the  pi-esent  day,  associa- 
ted with  the  destinies  of  the  earth,  this  small  island,  which, 
during  life,  was  the  prison,  is  still  the  sole  repository  of  the 
ashes  of  him  whose  genius,  but  a  little  before,  shook  the 
foundation  of  the  civilized  world.* 

^scensiun  Island,  a  rock  without  water,  and  nearly  with- akbuiIoii 
out  vegetation,  is  an  attraction  to  navigators  from  tlie  im-'^""'- 
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vooK  mensa  quantity  of  turtles  tbat  come  to  repose  themBelTCt 
'  xssiv.  on  its  shores,  wLich  are  covered  with  lavas  and  volcanic 
'■  scoriae. 

mis  in        At  the  hoffom  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  a  cluster  of  islands 
''"""^appears  to  indicate  the,  continuation  of  some  chain  of  moun- 
tains of  the  neighbouring  continent. 

The  island  of  Femanda-Po,  or  more  properly  Femao'da- 
Fo,  situated  twelve  leagues  to  the  south  of  Bacxasey  Point, 
derives  its  name  from  a  gentleman  in  the  service  of  King 
Alphonso  the  Fifth  of  Portugal,  who  discovered  it  in  147S, 
and  called  it  Formosa,  or  beautiful  island.  It  is  eight 
leagues  long,  from  north-east  to  south-cast,  and  about  three 
wide.  It  is  represented  as  very  high,  woody,  frequently 
covered  with  clouds,  very  fertile  in  sugar-canes,  cotton^ 
tobacco,  manioc,  potatoes,  fruits,  and  other  commodities 
bartered  here  for  bars  and  iron  ware.  Portugal,  after  ha- 
Ting  previously  abandoned  it,  ceded  it  in  1778  to  Spain  ;  its 
population  is  a  mixture  of  mulattoes  and  negroes,  who  havo 
not  a  very  good  character.  Dalzel  says,  that  the  Spaniards 
have  been  driven  by  the  natives  from  the  fort  tlicy  attempt- 
ed to  construct  during  the  American  war.*  It  appears, 
however,  that  their  colony  is  in  a  flourishing  state,  as  Wad- 
strom  relates  that  all  the  ships  of  Camerone-s,  of  Del-Rey, 
and  Calabar,  constantly  (ind  here  an  ample  store  of  all 
kinds  of  provisions.!  The  onlinary  anchorage,  where  ships 
take  in  wood  and  water,  is  only  an  open  road  on  the  north- 
ern Bide, 
nee  Prinee  Tsland,  or  Ilka  do  Principe,  twenty-eight  leagues 

"^  distant  to  the  S.  S.  W.  of  Fernando- Po,  is  nearly  eight 
leagues  long,  and  six  broad.  It  is  the  ordinary  rendez- 
vouz  of  the  Guincamcn,  the  harbours  being  considered  i 
Uie  best  in  this  group  of  islands.  Tlie  air  U  healthy  and 
agreeable ;  the  Mater  excellent.  Many  fresh  and  clear 
streams  descnd  to  the  coast;  a  small  lake  occupies  Uie 
Htinimit  of  B  high  mountain  in  the  middle  uf  the  island.    It  j 

•  DaJicF,  Naijikal  ItislruFlicni  fo\ 
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abounda  in  wood,  cocoa-nuts,  maize,  manioc*  tame  animals,    book 
and  poultry.     Tlie   city,  built   near  tlio  nortlk-caBt  point,  i^*<v. 
contains  two  hundred  houBCS  of  one  story,  two  churcliea,  ~^~^~ 
and  a  convent;*  there  arc  about  fiTty  whites,  the  remain* 
ing  population  consists  of  nnilattoes  ami  free  negroes,  who 
maintain  a  great  many  slaves.     A  small  fort,  guarded  by 
Poi'tuguese  exiles,  defends  the  entry  of  the  harbour. 

At  twenty  leagues  distance  south-west  of  Prince's  lal- island  of 
and,  under  the  equator,  is  the  island  of  Saint  I'homas:  it^j^. 
is  twelve  leagues  in  length,  and  seven  in  its  greatest 
breadth,  with  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  the  greater  part 
negroes  or  inuIattoes.|  The  northern  part  is  composed  of 
high  mountains,  terminating  in  peaks,  always  enveloped  io 
clouds,  which,  at  a  distance,  look  like  smoko.  and  what 
voyagers  have  taken  for  perpetual  snuw.  Moreover,  the 
great  and  continual  heat  of  the  climate  raises  in  the  val-ciimkLc. 
leys  thick  and  fetid  fogs,  that  frequently  envelope  the 
whole  island,  and  become-,  particularly  during  the  months 
of  December,  Jannary,  and  February,  the  cause  of  nume- 
rous diseases.  In  July  and  August,  the  south-east  and 
south-west  winds  revive  the  debilitated  habits  of  Euro- 
peans, but  they  are  very  pernicious  tn  the  natives.  Never- 
theless, it  is  asserted  that  the  people  of  colour,  and  tho 
blacks,  often  live  to  the  age  of  an  hundred  or  moiv,  while 
tho  white  inhahitants  scarcely  attain  fifty  or  sixty  years.^ 
However  it  may  be,  the  astonishing  feKility  of  the  soil 
braves  every  inconvenience  of  the  climate.  The  produce  Pioduc- 
in  raw  sugar  may  be  estimated  at  three  millions  of  pounds  "°'"' 
weight  in  the  year.  The  vine  has  iM'cn  cultivated  with 
success.  Maize,  millet,  manioc,  potatoes,  yams,  cocoa- 
nuts,  bananas,  oranges,  lemons,  dates,  and  melons,  abound 
in  every  part.  Cassava  is  eaten  instead  of  bread.  The 
cinnamon  tree  has  been  recently  discovered  there.$  The 
flesh  of  the  sheep  and  she-goats  in  excellent ;  but  the  uxen 

■  ftlircbais,  lotn.  III.  p.  30, 

1  rainmcgDr^e,  Desctipl.  de  Is  Wigtilie,  p.  249. 
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BOOK  are  amallcr.  and  less  fat  tlinn  in  Europe.  Hogs 
xxxtv.  ii,  considerable  numbers,  and  fattened  with  tbe  sugar-caiier 
ground  in  mills.  Poultry  is  very  pi-oductive,  and  tbe  ri- 
vers swarm  witli  fish.  Saint  Tbomas  or  Panoasan,*  the 
capital  has  500  bouses,  principally  of  wood,  two  or  three 
cburcbes,  and  two  convents:  it  is  defended  by  a  fort  built 
npon  a  tongue  of  land.  The  road  serves  as  a  place  of  re- 
freshment to  vessels  that  liavo  been  prevcntrd  reaching 
Prince's  Island,  on  account  of  contrary  winds.f  All  kinds 
of  provision  can  be  procured  for  old  clothes  and  old  linen. 
cbI  The  island  of  Saint  Thomas  ig  under  tho  command  of  a 
'  mulatto  governor ;  and  its  admiiustration  is  conducted  by  a 
council  of  Ivt'clvo  natives.  £!vcry  thing  breathes  pleasure 
and  luxury.  The  slaves  do  not  feel  the  effects  of  slaveiy, 
and  scarcely  work  two  or  three  days  in  thb  week.  Black 
priests  perform  the  duty  of  the  churches  or  chapels  dis- 
persed about  the  island,  in  number  eight  or  nine.^  The 
greater  number  of  them  cannot  even  read;  but  they  have 
each  two  or  three  concubines.^  Some  white  or  mulatto  ca- 
puchins, living  in  a  small  convent,  are  nut  more  rigid  ia 
their  conduct.  Bishops  have  been  sent  at  different  periods 
by  the  court  of  Lisbon  to  re-establish  religious  discipline 
but  they  generally  died  in  a  few  days. 

Among  the  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Saint  Thomas,  that 
of  Ruias  is  about  two  leagues  tn  length. 
bona  ^nnabona  or  Bonanno  island,  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
liiBiiii.  gueso  on  the  fii-st  day  of  the  year  1743,  has  been  ceded  to 
Spain  with  that  of  Fernando-Pa.  It  is  about  twenty-nine 
leagues  south-west  of  Rolas,  and  may  be  about  seven  or 
eight  leagues  in  circumfcrence.l|  The  land  is  high,  tbe 
climate  healthy,  and  it  is  intersected  by  rich  valleya,  bor- 
dered by  mountains  covered  with  a  rich  verdure,  and  co- 
vered with  mists  not  unfavourable  to   health.     Delicious 

*  Feiliaps  PinoiEan  is  mere!)'  coiiiiiitiDn  af  pDEfafas,  whicb  tignifiei 
ill  Portugucie. 

i  Itxiinei,  p.  SSO. ;  Boiniiii,  p,  44S.  }  RuniHi'i  Inquirj,  elc.  p.  3B. 
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and  very  large  oranges,  cotton,  tamarinds,  pomegranates,  book 
and  all  tlie  commodilies  of  the  three  preceding  islands,  may  J-"**^* 
be  procured  in  return  for  salt  and  old  clothes.     The  pop-  ' 

ulation  19  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  iidiabitants,  who  arc  ^ 

the  descendants  of  slaves  thrown  upon  thia  island  during  a  ^M 
voyage  to  Brasil.  Dalzell  states,  that  at  the  moment  of  tak-  ^^ 
ing  possession,  the  Spaniards  were  repulsed  by  the  natives,  ^^ 

already  not  well  disposed  towards  the  Portuguese.  The 
only  anchorage  is  on  the  northern  side,  and  is  very  indiffe- 
rent. 

AVe  shall  not  intjuirc  concerning  Saint  Matthew's  Island,  leiatnJ  of 
the  situation  of  which  no  modern  navigator  has  been  able  ,h" ». 
to  find.     It   is  probably  that  of  Anna-Bona,  placed  in  a  ^ 

false  longitude.  The  question,  however,  must  remain  unde-  ^| 
cided.  ^1 

On  leaving  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  bearing  up  direct  to  ^1 

the  Cape-Verd  Islands,  along  tho  meridians  of  these  very 
islands,  that  part  of  the  ocean  must  be  traversed,  so  fatal  to 
navigators,  where  long  calms  detain  the  ships  under  a  sky 
charged  with  tlectric  clouds,  pouring  down  by  turns  tor- 
rents of  rain  and  of  fire.  Tho  sea  of  thunder,  being  a  focus  Si^"  "' 
of  mortal  diseases,  is  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  both  in  "■""■ 
approaching  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  in  seeking  thoso  of 
America. 

The  archipelago  of  tiic  Cape-Verd  Islands,  belonging  to  Cape  Vetd 
the  Portuguese,  comprehends  ten  islands,  besides  islets  and  ' '"'  '* 
rocks.     The  principal  one  is  8an-Iago.     At  first  sight  the  San-iago. 
eye  is  offended  by  the  appearance  of  barrenness;  it  looks  ,^ 

as  if  it  had  just  suffered  from  a  great  fire.     Naked  rocks,         ^H 
heaped  in  disorder  one  over  the  other,  cut  ofT  and  rent  by        ^H 
fantastic  fractures,  rise   from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and        ^H 
extend  themselves  aloft  to  tho  clouds.*     On  sliore,  the  de- 
plorable state  of  the  inhabitants  grieves  the  soul :  their  co- 
lour is  so  deep,  that  Ihey  do  not  appear  to  have  the  least 
niuture  of  European  blood  circulating  in  their  veins,  even 
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lliougli  tliey  tliemselves  Itiiast  of  being  Portuguese.*  The 
clergy  is  composed  of  men  of  colour,  and  even  of  negroes. 
~  The  general  misery  arises,  partly  from  the  bad  govern- 
ment, and  partly  from  the  droughts  that  sometimes  vi^iit 
the  islands  during  sevei-al  successive  years.  The  principal 
production  is  salt,  the  exclusive  sale  of  which  fur  Brasil  is 
tlio  profit  of  the  government.  Along  the  hillocks,  and  in 
the  valleys,  where  the  dew  and  moisture  of  the  sea-air  sup- 
port vegetation,  cocoa  trees,  banana  trees,  papaws,  covered 
with  an  eternal  verdure,  display  tlieir  wholesome  fruits. 
The  tamarind  and  the  Adansonia,  aBurd  a  considerable 
sliade.  Nothing  can  equal  llie  beauty  of  the  oranges  and 
lemons  of  the  country.  The  guiava»,  figs,  the  sweet  po- 
tatoes, gourds,  and  wafcr-meJons,  are  of  an  excellent  qua- 
lity. The  vine  and  sugar  cane  grow.  Indigo  and  cot- 
ton trees,  although  left  to  themselves,  thrive  exceedingly. 
The  silky  down  of  the  asclepias,  which  are  observed  to 
flower  in  every  direction,  serves  to  stuff  pillows  and  mat- 
trasses.  Rice  and  maize  constitute  the  ordinary  food  of  , 
the  people;  but  when  the  periodical  rains  fail,  the  soil, 
calcined  by  a  devouring  sun,  resists  the  spade,  and  the 
poor  ai-e  in  danger  of  starving;  for  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter seldom  descends  below  80°,  and  often  rises  above 
90. 

The  mountains  of  the  island  are  filled  with  goats  and 
small  young  bulls.  The  peasants  chase  Guinea  birds, 
wood  pigeons,  turtle  doves,  and  other  wild  fowls.  The 
only  tolerable  sea  fish  is  a  species  of  mullet;  but  tlie  land- 
tortoises  that  swarm  in  the  valleys,  furnish  a  delicious  fond. 
Good  water  for  drinking  is  scarce.  It  would  be  wrong* 
however,  to  judge  of  the  island  from  the  state  of  the  city  of 
Puerto-Praya,  where  navigators  land.  It  consists  of  two 
rows  of  low  rustic  houses,  intermixed  with  huts  of  a  still 
more  miserable  appearance.  A  redoubt,  fallen  into  rui!t3, 
affords  a  weak  protection  to  the  anchorage.  But  SaH-Iago, 
the  ancient  capital,  and  Ribeira-Grande,  the  residence  of  tha  I 
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governors,  have  a  better  appearance,  and  even  contain  some 
tolerably  large  bnildings. 

Mayo  island,  well  furnished  with  rattle  and  cotton,  the 
island'Of  Fuego,  (of  Fire)  which,  notwithstanding  its  very  ego,  Arc 
active  volcano,  produces  good  fruits,  and  the  island  Brava, 
or  8aint  JohUf  which  produces  excellent  wine  and  salt  petre, 
form  a  chain,  with  that  of  San-Iago,  in  a  direction  from  east 
to  west. 

The  island  Boa-Vistat  (Bonne  Yue)  remarkable  for  a  less 
elevated  soil,  very  fertile  in  cotton  and  indigo,  forms,  with 
the  island  of  Bel,  or  do  Sal,  a  line  north  and  south. 

The  four  remaining  islands  form  part  of  a  ehain  in  a 
direction  of  S.E.  to  N.W.,  and  succeed  each  other  in 
the  following  order.  8t.  Nicholas,  one  of  the  largest,  islands  i 
and  best  governed  of  the  whole  archipelago,  includes  a^^®"^ 
city  of  the  same  name,  where  very  good  cotton  stuffs  are 
manufactured.  The  soil  of  the  island  is  hilly  and  fertile 
in  fruits,  but  they  only  make  a  very  sour  wine.  8anta  Lu- 
cia, high  and  wooded,  has  only  brackish  water.  8an  Vin- 
cente  is  inhabited,  and,  like  the  former,  abounds  in  wood 
and  tortoises.  8an-Jintonio,  the  mountains  of  wliich  aro 
said  to  equal  in  height  the  Peak  of  Tcneriffe,  produces  in 
its  well-watered  valleys,  the  indigo  plants  the  dragon,  tho 
orange  and  lemon  trees. 

In  spite  of  the  droughts  to  which  these  islands  are  sub- 
ject, their  natural  produce  in  cotton,  indigo,  fruits,  salt, 
goat  skins,  and  turtle  oil,  might  give  them  a  considerable 
value  under  a  more  intelligent  government.  Their  actual 
population  is  estimated  at  forty-two  thousand  souls. 

To  the  north  of  the  Cape  Yerd  islands,  the  waters  of  the  The  sea  c 
ocean  disappear  under  a  thick  bed  of  sea-weed,  which,  like^^'^^^' 
a  floating  meadow,  is  extended  as  far  as  the  twenty-fifth  pa-.- 
rallel,  and  occupies  a  space  of  60,000  square  leagues ;  ships 
disengage  themselves  firom  it  with  difficulty.    Other  masses 
of  sea-weed  are  also  seen  in  parts  of  the  sea  more  to  the 
north-west,  almost  under  the   meridian   of  Cuervo,   and 
Flores,  islands  of  the  Azores,   between   the  twcnty-thini 
and  thirty-fifth  northern   parallels.     The  ancients  were 
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acquainted  with  these  parts  of  tho  sea,  exhibiting  (he  a|i- 
pearanco  of  fields.     "Some  I'licenicJan  Bhips,"  says  Aris- 

'totlcf*  "driven  by  an  east  wind,  arrived,  after  a  sail  of 
thirty  days,  into  a  situation  where  the  sea  was  covered  with 
reeds  and  sea-weed."  Some  persons  liave  concei\ed  lliat 
this  abundance  of  sea-weed,  was  a  phenomenon  proving  the 
ancient  existence  of  an  Atlantis  since  swallowed  up.  It  ap- 
pears, that  these  facts  were  forgotten  in  the  time  of  Chris- 
toplier  Columbus,  for  his  companions  were  seized  with  ter- 
ror on  se«ing  this  part  of  the  sea,  so  abundant  in  piants* 
which  the  Portiigueso  called  Mar  de  Sargasso.  The  sea, 
covered  with  sea-weed,  in  the  environs  u(  Caiie  Verd  Isl- 
ands, is  also  described  in  the  Periplus  of  Scylax.f  *'Ttie 
sea  beyond  Cerne  is  no  longer  navigable,  on  account  of 
its  shallowness,  swamps,  and  sea-weed.  The  sea-weed  is  a 
cnbit  in  thickness,  and  its  superior  extremity  is  pointed  and 
sharp." 

These  passages  of  the  ancients  appear  to  demonstrate 
that  their  navigations  terminated  only  at  Cape  Blanco^ 
as  we  have  already  admitted,  and  not  at  Cape  Boyadorr 
as  the  learned  M.  Gosselin  supposes.  For  the  situation 
of  the  8ea  of  Sargasso  could  not  have  changed  consider- 
ably, seeing  that  it  depends  on  the  winds  and  currents, 
eternal  agents  of  immutable  nature.  At  the  most,  Uio 
limits  of  these  banks  of  marine  plants  may  have  formerly 
been  a  little  less  extensive. 

The  celebrated  archipelago  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
conducts  us  towards  Itie  empire  of  civilization.  It  fumiB 
almost  a  part  of  Europe.  Wiiat  has  not  been  written  on 
the  soft  temperature  of  these  islands,  and  on  the  pleasant 
landscapes  contained   within   the  compass  of  these  rocks  ! 

*'  Lancerota  on  the  east  commences  the  chain.  Stripped  of  its 
forests,  it  experiences,  like  the  neighbouring  continent, 
most  destrurtive  droughts;  camels  are,  nevertheless, 
maintained  in  great  numbers,  and  corn,  barley,  and  vege- 

•  ArltlDl.  da  Mirkbilibui,  p.  1 1ST  ;  ed.  of  Duval :  [>«)•. 
t  Ed,  GiDiiotit,p-l)8' 
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tftlttes    are    exported.      Tlie    vine    grows    with    strength    WWK 
among  the  volcanic  aahee.*     Tfguisa  is  its  capital.    TliisJ^*"*/ 
islo  ]iossc99eB  the  two  bcHt  ports  of  tlie  archipelago;  it  is 
called  fay  tlie  natives  'Fitero^gotov,  and  it  is  much  more  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  than  the  isles  situated  more  to  the 
vest.     The  inhabitants  lived  in  houses  built  of  frce-stonc,  nt  Ancieui  ii 
the  time  wtipn  the  Guanches  of  'FenerifTe  were  lodged  in  ca- 
verns.    Here  is  found  the  singular  custom  also  existing  in 
Thibrt,   which  allows  a  woman  to  have  several  husband3.f 
These  traces  of  manners  appear  to  add  considerable  weight 
to  our  opinion,  according  to  vrliich  tlie  isles  of  Lancerota 
and  Fortaventura  were  those  only  known  by  the  ancient  ci- 
vilized world. 

Fortaventura,  tlie  indigenous  name  of  which  was  Erhnma,  Fonaven 
has  nearly  the  same  soil  as  Lancerota.  The  inhabllanjs"""' 
are  furnished  with  water  from  cisterns  only.  Nevertheless 
HI  good  years  they  export  both  corn  and  barley.  They  also 
collect  barilla,  cotton,  and  wine  of  a  middling  (luality.  Br- 
tancuria  the  principal  town,  retains  the  name  of  the  first 
modern  contjueror  of  (be  Canaries. 

'J'lic  four  islands  of  Orent-Canary,  Teneriffe,  Gomer o,  Gie»i  Ci 
and  Palma,  compose  a  chain  of  very  high  mountains,  in  a"" 
direction  from  east  to  west.  Canary  buAing  .1  very  fertile 
aoil,  watered  by  clear  streams,  and  enjoying  a  moderate 
temperature,  would  he  the  most  important  of  this  archipe- 
lago, if  it  had  a  better  road,  and  if  one  hundi-cd  and  fifty 
estates  formed  into  majorala  did  not  i*emain  uncultivated.:}^ 
It  produces  maize,  corn,  barley,  nine,  sugar  much -esteem- 
ed, olives,  and  silk.  The  city  of  Las-Patmas,  is  the  seat 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  village  of  Gualdar 
consists  of  grottos,  cut  in  the  rocks  by  the  ancient  natives. 
On  mount  Bvremaa,  the  perfume  of  the  groves,  the  mur- 

■  Toetior,  Eiaideragiiculiure  aui  ilei  CsDBrifc,  Hansivs  Mdnolresde  I'lii. 
diiut,  (cioncBE  piiys,  «n  G.  1, 1, 

t  V\»ta  da  ClBrijo,  Notleiu  d)  la  Hlilorift  iti  la*  ulii  Canarla^  1. 1,  p.  150. 
]Tl,clc, 

}  ViaJBra  uuiverial,  da  P.  EtuHa,  t.  XI.  p.  2».  Borr  de  Sainl-Vinc-Fnl,  Et- 
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muring  nf  tlie  waters,  and  tho  Bong  of  canary  birds,  recall  to 
■*''•  the  mi  ml  every  tiling  written  by  the  poets  concerning  tfie 
If      ■"  Fortunate  Isles. 

ittiifir.       Teaeriffe,  tlio  largest   and    most  pnpulmis   nT  tlieao   isl- 
'  aitilsi  had  among  tho  natives  the  namo  of  Chwrife.     Tho 

^  basaltic  mauntaiiH  of  wliich  its  mass  is  farmed,  are  in  ge- 

neral six  hundred   toises  above  tho  level  of  the  sea.     The 
h»  pciiii,  southern  part  includes  the  famous  Peak  of  Teydc,  or  more 
accurately    of   Eclieyde,    that    is.    of    Bdl.     It   also    bore 
among  the  Gnanchcs  the  name  of  Aya-Dyrma,*  it  is   per- 

ihaps,  of  all  the  volcanic  mountains,  that  which  has  most 
occujMcd  tho  attention  of  the  moderns.  Nevertheless,  its 
elevation  has  only  lately  been  determined  with  precision^ 
height,  which  is  nineteen  hundred  and  four  toises,  or  eleven  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet.*  Two-thirds 
of  the  ciioe  formed  by  this  mountain,  are  covei-ed  with  a 
fine  vegetation,  in  tlic  miildle  of  whicli  few  modern  lavas 
are  seen ;  one  may  traverse  groves  of  bay  trees,  often  sur- 
rounded by  cloijds.  After  having  passed  the  region  of 
clouds,  the  dry  and  desert  soil  begins  to  be  covered  with 
pumice  stones,  and  obsidian,  or  vitreous  lavas.  This  bar- 
ren region  occupies  a  space  of  ten  square  leagues  of  sur- 
face.}  A  vast  anil  deep  reservoir  contains  water,  which 
is  frozen  in  the  month  of  September.  The  volcanic 
cone,  properly  called,  lias  so  steep  a  declivity,  that  it 
is  only  possible  to  mount  it  by  following  an  ancient  tor- 
I  rent  of  lava.     Tho  crater  occasionally  emits  smuke,  and 

the  surrounding  surface  is  in  many  places  sufficiently 
heated  to  burn  tho  shoes  of  travellers  in  walking.  This 
volcano  appears,  however,  to  act  more  from  the  sides  than 
summit;  enormous  lateral  eruptions  have  attested,  witliin 
twenty  years,  tlie  continued  violence  of  subterranean  fire- 
Many  appearances  prove  that  there  arc  considcRible  de- 

*  Accntding  lo  Dixda,  Pingio  and  Coidier.  The  ancient  ei 
hlglier.  AcCDiiling  Id  Cnuini,  It  la  2634  loiacB  ;  lo  Ksbnrden,  M09i  la  FeuiU 
Mt,  2213;  lo  Bouguec,  3082.  A  Spaniaril,  D.  Mauuil  HeiiiaDdei,  bring*  it 
•town  10  1742.     TlieM  mcBtures  ace  id  French  liel. 
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poU  of  water  in  llie  interior  caverns  of  the  Peak,  that  ex-  »<>•»« 
Iiale  in  vapours  tlirougli  different  cliannela;  tlie  two  most  '•^'^"'- 
remarkable  bear  the  name  of  iiarines. 

At  Die  foot  of  thifl  ignivomous  mountain  ia  expanded  |j^°^,'oni„ 
one  of  the  finest  cmnitrii'e  of  tlie  world.  The  small  liilU,  iiinnri. 
cullivateil  in  many  places  with  as  much  attention  as  a 
garden,  produce  the  most  delicious  fruits,  and  the  highest 
flavoured  wines.  Tcncriffe  wino  is  of  two  kinds,  mai- 
voisin  and  •mdogne ;  twenty  thousand  pipes  arc  made  in 
abundant  years.*  The  flora  of  Tcncriffe  may  give  an 
idea  of  that  of  all  the  CannricB,  Tlic  banana-tree,  the 
papaw,  and  the  magnificent  Poindana,  adorn  the  gardens ; 
the  trichomanes  of  the  Canaries,  a  handsome  fern,  covers 
the  walls.-f  The  cactus,  cacalia,  and  euphorbia,  recal  lu 
the  mind,  by  their  stiff  and  pointed  forms  the  vegetable 
aspect  of  Africa.  The  Kugar  of  Tenrriffe  is  from  a  grass 
pat  Miliar  to  this  archipelago.  The  orchil  of  this  island  ia 
esteemed.  Every  traveller  has  admired  a  Pterorarpus  (iSmt- 
gnis  (Iraconijt,)  of  gigantic  dimensions,  t)iat  is  preserved  in  a 
garden  of  the  charming  town  of  Orotava.  "  In  June,  1799,"  Tiwdrigor 
says  M.  de  Humboldt,  '■  when  wc  had  climbed  up  the  Peakoiomva. 
of  Teneriffe,  wo  found  that  this  enormous  vegetable  mea- 
sured forty-five  feet  in  circumference  a  little  above  the 
root."j;  Sir  G.  Staunton  asserts  that  at  the  height  of  ten 
feet,  it  is  twehe  feet  in  diameter.  Tradition  reports  that 
Uiis  dragon  tree  was  revered  by  the  Guanchcs,  like  the 
ash  of  Ephesus  by  the  Greeks;  and  that,  in  1402,  at  tlic 
time  of  the  first  expedition  of  Bethencour,  it  was  as  large 
and  as  hullnw  as  at  present.  Considering  that  the  dragon- 
tree,  in  every  situation,  is  of  slow  growth,  we  may  conclude 
that  that  of  Orotava  is  extremely  old.  It  appears,  with 
reason,  singular  to  M.  Humboldt,  that  the  dragon-tree 
has  been  cultivated  from  the  earliest  times  in  the  Canary 
islands,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Madeira  and  Porto-Santo, 

'  I^dru,  Vojrige  ft  Tenciiae,  cic,  t,  I.  p.  I!6. 
!   LaliillsHiere,  Voyage,  I.  a— 21. 
•        •   TBhlci...  dp  la  Nnoirt.  I.n.  lOfl:  trs.l.  (.,ii,i-.  ,)r  M.  Krrir,. 
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TUE    WEBTF.RX    AFRICAN    ISLAKD^. 

Altlinugli  tiicj  como  originally  from  India.     Tliis  fact  ap- 
pears  to   contradict  the  asscrtioD  of  those  niio  represent ' 
■  the  Guanchcs  as  a   race  of  men   altogrlhei-  ixolatcil,  and 
having  bad  no  connexion  with  the  other  people  of  Asia  and 
Africa. 

The  towns  of  TeneriDet  tlie  inns  of  navigators,  have  i 
been  tnenty  times  described  with  more  prccistun  than  moat 
European  countries.*  SanUi-Crux,  the  principal,  contain- 
ing 10.000  inhabitants,  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Canaries.  Laguna,  the  anciuot  capital,  boasts  its  delicious 
climatct  and  Orotova  rivals  tiio  most  beautifnl  sitnationa  in 
the  world.  In  the  botanic  gatdcn,  cstabliitlicd  near  tliis 
town,  tlio  plants  of  the  old  and  new  world  intermix  tlieir 
foliage. 

Gomera,  a  small,  very  fertile,  and  well  watered  island, 
can  almost  maintain  itself.  The  monntains  of  grajiito  and 
Biicacenns  schistusf  are  covered  with  forests,  and  intersect- 
ed by  beautiful  valleys  in  which  the  laurel,  the  date,  tUe 
lemon,  the  fig,  the  walnut,  and  mulberry  flourish.  Vege- 
tables, corn,  fruits,  greenhouse-pears,  potatoes,  yams,  wino, 
honey,  oxen  and  sheep,  mules,  poultry,  and  game,  arc  found 
in  abundance-! 

Saint- Sebastian,  the  chief  town,  baa  a  good  port,  where 
Christopher  Columbu-  refitted  his  ships  in  1492,  befoi-e 
proceeding  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  world.  It  has  a 
woollen  manufactory  and  a  sugar-house. 

The  soil  of  Pnlma  is  more  elevated  than  Tenerifie,  billy, 
and  filled  with  caverns :  volcanic,  and  very  barren  in  Its 
BDuthcrn  part,  it  is  generally  fertile  and  populous  only  on 
ita  coasts,  where  are  cultivated  vegetablcsi  good  wine,  a 
great  deal  of  sugar,  used  principally  in  preserving  fruits, 
in  which  the  island  abounds,  and  a  great  quantity  of  al- 
monds.    The  produce  in  corn  is  not  sufficient  for  the  con- 


"  Borj  lie  St,  Vinceni,  Kssai  eur  les  iks  Fnriunees,  330.  Lcdru,  I.  37,  Ma- 
oiiney;  Bnrtow,  Milbtrt,  tic. 

t  BrouMonel,  eil*  pat  A.  do  Humboldl,  Voyngo  [,  168, 

X  Accoriing  lo  Milbtfri,  lom,  I,  p.  96,  it  is  the  only  islond  of  tbe  CatiHiici  in 
i"hl'h  derr  and  eanli.  brnueht  hLlher  from  Ferro  hv  I.tdru.  are  lo  ht  fciintf. 
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sumption  of  its  inhabitants.     In   years  nf    scarcity,   the    book 
people  liv&  on  the  roots  of  fern,  as  at  Gomera.     According   i***^- 
to  Clarijo,  there  are   neither  fatlow-deer,  partridges,   nor 
hares;    but  ralibits  arc  very  numerous',   and   dctttroy   the       ■^^— 
triinlis  of  yqung  trees  on  ilie  sideii   of  tlio  luQuntains :  the      ~^^| 
regions  of   clouds  only  is  richly   wooded,  and    givcx   the        ^^M 
island,  seen  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  a  forest.     A        ^^ 
sort  of  wood  of  aloes  is  found  here.*     Santa-Crwz  de  las 
Palmas,  the  capital,  has  a  good  port. 

Bierro,  or  Ferro,  the  most  western  of  the  seven  C&na-  f«~ 
ries,  has  a  volcanic  soil,  and  little  fertile.  After  having 
climbed  a  declivity  of  more  than  a  league,  that  rises  from 
the  sea  shore,  wc  come  to  flowery  fields,  where  nnmberless 
bees  collect  honey.  ValverAc  is  the  chief  town  of  this 
islam].  It  lias  few  springs;  but  the  moisture  of  the  soil 
is  maintained  by  frequent  fogs,  and  has  induced  the  Ca- 
narians  to  surname  it  Bla<^  Land.  Little  corn  is  culti- 
vated ;  much  ochil ;  and  from  80  to  100,000  reals  of  brandy 
is  made  hero  annually,  extracted  from  wine  and  figs.f  The 
pastures  feed  a  great  number  of  cattle,  the  flesh  of  which 
is  very  good,  and  the  forests  contain  harts  and  roe-bucks. 
The  holy  tree  of  Ferro  Island,  an  object  of  so  many  fabu- HoiyTrcs. 
louB  tales,  appears  to  have  been  a  Laurus  indica;  it  did 
not  furnish  the  whole  island  with  water,  but  the  vapours 

condensed   by  its  leaves  afforded  a  considerable  quantity,  

which,   in  times  of   drought,  was  a  real  resource.     This        ^M 
tree,  preserved    with  care,  was   destroyed  in    1612  by  a        ^H 
dreadful  hurricane.     Its  existence,  in  vain  called  in  qucs-         ^| 
tion  by  the  celebrated  critic  Fetfjmt,  has  been  Juridically 
vcrificd-t      Tlic  observations,   that   would   have  rendered 
this  topography  of  the  Canaries  too  dry,  have  been  con- 
densed in  the  following  table. 


t  Viigeio  Dnireml  di  P.  Eiialii.  lom.  XI.  p.  139— 


Tlie  inhabitants  of  the  Canaries,  known  by  the  nam 
of  Isleiios  (tlie  islanders,)  emigrate  in  groat  numbers  to  the  ^ 
coast  of  Caracras,  and  to  tlie  Philippines.  Quick  and  in- 
genious, like  the  Anilalusiaiis,  tbey  are  fond  of  instruction 
and  iiib our  like  the  Bisrayans;  the}'  proDouncc  the  Spa- 
nish language  with  a  peculiar  »4uei'tuess.$  Philosophers, 
like  Clavijo, — poets,  Huch  as  Vriartc,  liave  adonird  this 
people,  who  still  reckon  among  them  some  estimable  learn- 
ed men,  among  whom  good  French  bonks  arc  very  well 
known.  The  Canaries,  the  Cape,  and  the  Isle  of  France, 
constitute  in  Afrira  almost  the  whole  domain  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  feudal  rights,  the  majorats,  and  the  great  ex- 
tent of  fallow  lands,  arrest  the  progress  of  cultivation  and 
the  public  prosperity  in  the  Canaries. 
,.  What  has  become  of  the  OuancJtes,  whose  mummies  \ 
alone,  buried  in  caverns,  have  escaped  destruction  ?  In  tba 
15th  centurj,  some  commrrcial  nations,  especially  the  Spa- 
niards and  Portuguese,  came  in  search  of  slaves  to  the  Ca- 
nary Islands,  as  they  afterwards  did  to  the  coast  of  Gui- 
nea. Under  the  Guanches,  the  Archipelago  of  the  Cana- 
ries was  divided  into  several  small  states,  hostile  to  each 
other,  anil  the  inteiePit  of  Europeans  kept  Up  their  intes- 
tine wars,  lur  the  sake  of  purchasing  the  prisoners ;  many 

■  Mea>uici)nnerlhecharliafBotdBani3  Vatclo,  by  M.  OllmaiH. 

t  Nota  com  rail  Ilk  ate  d  b;  H,  Maichene. 

t  Official  Repoiti  quoted  by  Liclrii.    Ttir  fanega  is  100  pounds  in  weight. 
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of  them  prcfeiTeti  death  to  slavery,  and  killed  themselves  book 
and  llieir  childreri.  It  ia  in  this  manner  that  the  popula-  i-''^*^* 
tion  of  the  Canaries  had  sufiTered  cuniiiderabl}'  hy  the  com-  ~ 
mcree  of  slavofi,  by  the  rapine  of  pirates,  and  particularly 
by  a  continued  slaughter  at  the  time  that  Alonzo  de  Lu- 
go made  a  CDn<|uei^t  of  them.  Sucli  nf  the  Guanches  as  re- 
mained |>erished  in  1494,  in  the  famous  plague  called  mo- 
dorra,  which  was  attributed  to  tlie  number  of  dead  bodies 
left  by  the  Spaniards  exposed  to  the  air  after  the  battle  of 
Laguna.  This  fine  nation  of  Uuanchcs  was  almost  extinct 
at  the  commencement  uf  (he  seventeenth  century ;  a  few  old 
men  only  were  found  at  Canddaria  and  Giiimar.  At  this 
time,  there  does  nut  exist  throughout  the  Archipelago  one 
native  of  the  pure  race.  Some  Canarian  families  boast  of 
their  relationship  to  the  last  shepherd  king  of  Guimar ;  but 
these  pretensions  do  not  rest  on  very  solid  foundatiuns ;  tbey 
arc  occasionally  renewed,  whenever  a  man  more  tawny  than 
his  neighbours  is  anxious  to  solicit  the  rank  of  officer  in  the 
service  of  the  king  of  Spain.* 

The  Guanches,  celebrated  for  tjieir  tall  figure,  and  often  Mannmi 
conspicuous  for  fiue  fair  hair,  have  furnished  excellent  sub- '  "P^^P' 
jccts  for  the  pen  of  historians  discontented  with  the  age; 
and  a  short  time  after  the  discovery  uf  America,  they  were 
fond  of  celebrating  the  genernus  virtues  of  the  Guanches, 
as  they  have  in  our  time  extolled  the  innocent  mildness  of 
the  islanders  of  Otaheite,  or  as  Tacitus  has  traced  his  se- 
ducing account  of  the  Germans.  In  fact,  if  the  Guanches 
offer  some  physical  analogy  with  the  colossal  aborigines  uf 
ancient  Germany,  they  appear  to  have  resembled,  in  some 
respects,  the  Otahcitans.  We  see  them  all  oppressed  by 
the  yoke  of  !>  feudal  e-n.i-nment.  Anmng  Ihe  Guanches, 
this  institution,  v\hicb  lattliUtut  and  perpetuates  wars,  was 
sanctioned  by  religion.  The  priests  said  to  tlie  people — 
"The  great  spirit,  Jlchaman,  first  created  the  nublea,  tb« 

•  A,  lie  HiimboWl,  Voja^c,  lom.  I.  p.  IM. 
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BOOK  JcAimraeeys,*  to  wliom  he  has  given  all  the  she-goats  ex- 
xxxiv*  isting  in  the  world,  lie  aftrrwards  created  the  cotnnion 
■  i)co|)lr,  l!ie  Jchicaxiias ;  tiiis  younger  race  had  the  inso- 
lence alsu  to  demaiiil  slie-gouls,  but  the  Supreme  Bring 
answered  that  the  people  were  designed  to  serve  the 
nobkw.  and  that  they  had  no  occasion  for  any  property. 
The /(ii/cns,  op  great  pricntt  esercised  the  right  of  enno- 
bling; and  one  law  provided)  that  every  Achimencey  who 

i.  should  rfemean  himself  by  milking   a  goat  with  his  own 

hands,  should   lose  his  tides  of  nobility.      This  law  does 
not  savour  much  of  the  simplicity  of  manners  of  the  Ho- 
meric age. 
Mummies       The  muinmies  of  this  nation,  seen  in  the  cahinets  of  Bit- 
Gunnches  '^P^'  *™  brought  from  sepwlchral  caverns  cut  in  the  re 
on  the  eastern  dcrlivity  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe.     The 
cicnt  Guanches,  after  having  deposited  in  these  catacotnl 

,  a  sufAcient  number  of  bodies,  took  the  precaution  of  shut- 

ting the  entrance ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  knowledge  of 

'  these  burial  places  was  a  secret  transmitted  exclusively  to 

certain  famrties.f  These  mummies,  at  present  very  rare 
in  the  Canaries  themselves,  are  in  so  extraordinary  a  state 
of  dryness,  that  the  entire  body,  covered  with  its  integu- 

[  menlH,  dops  not  often  weigh  more  than  six  or  seven  pounds ; 

I  that  is,  a  third  less  than  the  skeleton  of  an  individnal  of 

the  same  size,  recently  cleared  of  its  muscles.  The  cra- 
nium, in  its  form,  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  tbo 
white  race  of  the  anrietit  Egyptians;  and  flic  incisor 
teeth  arc  blunted  among  the  Guanrhcs,  as  in  the  mutn- 
mies  found  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile.  But  this  form  of 
teeth  is  due  to  art  alone;  and,  on  a  careful  examination 
of  the  physiognomy  i.f  the  ancient  Canarians,  skilful  ana- 
tomislHt  have  observed  in  the  zygomatic  hones,  and  in  the 
lower  jaw,  very  sensible  differences  from  the  Egyptian 
mummies.     On    opening   those  of  the  Guanches,  remains 

*  Or  AchKmanRctci.    The  wnr<! 
ill  Persia,  and  the  Ali 
Mllb«r[,  1, 1,  p.  69.        t  Blun 
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of  arumatic  plants  are  found,  among  which  ia  fotifilantly    book 
observed  the  Clienopodium  umbrosioides .-  the  bodies  are  of-  I'XXIV. 
ten  ornamented  with  Rlletn,  to  which  are  nuspenrleti  Hmall 
disks  of  baked  earlh,  tliat  appear  to  have  been  uhfiI   as  nu* 
merical  Higns,  and  resemble  the  quippoi  of  tha  Peruvians, 
Mexicans,  and  Chinese.* 

The  sole  remains  likely  to  throw  some  light  on  the  ori-Cuanciie 
gin  of  the  Guanches,  is  their  language  ;  but.  unfortunatclj,  '"SUH*- 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  remain)  many 
of  which  express  the  same  objects,  according  to  the  dialect 
of  different  islands.  Besides  these  words,  many  precious 
fragments  exist  in  the  denouinations  uf  a  great  number  of 
hamlets,  hills,  and  vallej's. 

It  was  long  thought  that  the  language  of  the  Guanches 
did  not  present  any  analogy  with  the  living  languages ;  but 
since  the  voyage  of  Hornemann.  and  the  ingenious  research- 
es of  MM.  Marsdon  and  Venture,  have  fixed  the  attention 
of  learned  men  on  the  Berbtrs  or  Shillouks,  who  occupy  an 
immense  tract  of  land  in  Nui'tliern  Africa,  many  Gtiancho 
words  have  been  discovered  having  roots  common  with  the 
chiUa  and  gebali  dialects.! 

If  this  analogy  does  not  prove  a  common  origin,  it  at  least 
points  out  some  ancient  connexion  between  the  Guanches 
and  the  Berbers,  in  whom  they  find  restored  tlio  Numidians, 
Getulians,  and  Garamantcs. 

To  the  west  of  the  Canary  Islands,  a  tradition  muchSniui 
propagated,  but  very  obscure,  places  an  island  railed  -Scin' ^jiaUj"" 
Brandon  or  Saint  Burondon.  It  is  even  pretended  that 
it  was  visible  from  the  shores  of  tlie  Isle  Palma.  A  holy 
bishop  had  conducted  thither  a  colony  of  Christians,  at  tho 
time  of  tho  irruption  of  tho  Moors  into  Spain.  These 
traditions  may  be  the  consequence  of  those  optical  illu- 
sions, by  which  the  image  of  one  coast  re'Rp|)ears  in  tho 
clouds.     Perhaps  also  some   sub-marine  volcano,  existing 

*  Vieta  )■  Clavijo,  nolkios,  I.  I.  p.  175. 

t  Tho  fallowing  am  a  Tew  ciamiilvi :  Tigo,  btavcn  ;  iii  Baibea,  (i^f.  .4Ao, 
milk;  in  B.  arfto.  Tbrnoim,  barlejr;  in  8.  Wmiera.  'ntmcganletn,  houw*; 
iu  B.  ttgamttn,  Cariaaei,  a  baikei;  in  B.  carmn.  Acnum,  wucc :  in  B. 
anan.    Set  MiHgridale*,  by  Ailrlung  and  Vaier,  t.  III.  p.  SO- 
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BOOK     to  the  west  of  the  Canaries,  oncafliniiallj'  causes  the  sLdca  i 
I.XXIV.    i{a  crater  to  appear  nriil  (lisapi)car. 

In  passing  bpfore  tlic  gnuiji  of  rocks  callwl  tlic  Salvages, 
or  Savage  Isles,  we  arrive,  after  a  sail  of  eighty  marine- 
i^bhii  of  leagues,  at  the  Islanil  of  Ma<leira  wliirh,  with  that  of  Porto- 
Santo,  and  some  other  desert  islets,  forms  a  distinct  group. 
The  Portuguese,  who  are  mastei-s  of  it,  not  long  ago  gave  to 
England  the  right  of  garrisoning  it.* 

The  mountainous  land  of  Madeira  rises  from  every  part 
towanis  a  chiiin  of  mnunlaiiis.  the  summit  of  which  is  call- 
Mouniainied  Pico  Rum,  5068  feet  in  height.  On  (he  summit  is  a  ca- 
vity, called  by  the  iidmbitants  Val,  whir.li  appears  to  lie  the 
mouth  of  an  anrient  crater;  Rud  this  is  an  idea  cnnfirmed 
by  the  lavas,  for  the  most  part  liglit  and  of  a  bluish  co- 
lour, dispersed  in  various  directions,  broken  pieces  of  which 
the  sea  orrasionally  carries  into  the  southern  bays ;  but  no 
pumice-stone  is  found :  and  tlieiv  is  nu  other  trace  in  the 
island  of  any  thing  volcanic.  It  is,  however,  freqilentlf 
subject  to  earthquakes.  The  constituent  parts  of  the  moiin- 
fains  aro  principally  tjuartz  and  granular  sell  istus ;  the  clells 
contain  iron  and  ochre.  M.  llathke,  a  Danish  naturalist^ 
brought  from  this  island  some  native  lead,  enrlusod  in  a  soft 
lava.  The  coast  is  generally  steep  and  ditUcult  of  accessfW 
the  waves  dash  against  it  with  violence.  ^ 

Climate  Tho  climate  is  soft,  temperate,  and  very  agreeable ;  tlior*^ 
roni,^'"  ia  almost  perpetual  spring.  During  the  cold  season  the 
thermomrler  is  generally  fnim  C5°  to  C0°  of  Fahrenheit  }f 
it  seldom  falls  to  53°.  During  summer  it  is  generally  be- 
tween 66"  and  76°.  The  hot  winds  blowing  from  the  coast 
of  Africa  genei'ally  raise  it  from  90°  to  95%  This  high 
degree  of  heat  soon  gives  way,  and  is  succeeded  by 
storms.  The  north-east  wind  prevails  in  the  interior  of^j 
tho  island.  Un  the  southern  coast,  there  is  a  soft  breezed 
from  the  east  in  the  morning,  duritig  nine  months  of  tlio^ 
year,  which  shifts  to  tho  west  towards  noon.  In  the  even- 
ing and  during  the  night  it  is  succeeded  by  a  land  wind  or  J 
by  calms.     The  autumnal  equiuu:i   brings  with  ft  strong;  J 
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southerly  winds,  which  afterwards  alternate  till  the  end  of  book 
the  year  with  west  winds,  often  stnriny.  The  rains  that  i"^^!*- 
fa!l  hetween  the  month  of  Noveaihcr  and  tho  end  of  Fe- 

bruaryt  are  neither  violent  nor  cunNiderable:  in  the  course  

of  seven  years,  thei-e  were  46£  rainy  days.*  The  natnral 
moisture  of  the  earth  is  maintained  by  the  snow,  which 
covers  the  highest  mountains  during  a  considerable  part  of 
the  year,  and  by  the  clouds  that  envelop  the  tops  during 
the  day,  and  descend  into  the  valleytt  at  uun-set,  disappear- 
ing again  at  day-break. 

The  island  abounds  in  springs,  and  ia  watered  by  seve- 
ral small  rivers  descending  frum  the  mountains,  and  often 
forming  in  the  clefts  very  picturesque  cascades:  water  is 
poured  by  those  over  the  storty  soil  of  the  gardens  and 
vineyards,  by  means  of  dikes  and  pits,  under  the  inspection 
of  particular  officers. 

The  abundance  of  wood  with  which  it  was  formerly  co- Tiei 
vered  gave  it  the  name  ot  Mailcira  (timber.)  To  facilitate 
its  extirpation,  it  was  set  on  lire,  and  coHtinued  to  burn 
during  a  period  of  seven  yeai's.  At  this  lime,  the  gardens 
and  orchards  display  a  great  variety  of  fruit  trees,  Euro- 
pean as  well  as  those  from  the  tropics.  But  the  forests, 
consisting  chiefly  of  chesuut  and  walnut  trees,  arc  only 
found  on  tho  higher  sides  of  the  mountains.  The  cedar> 
cypress,  ironwood,  and  several  species  of  laurel,  are  found 
here;  among  the  latter  may  hi- enumerated  the  Launis  in- 
dica,  affording  the  mahogany  of  Madeira.  Higher  up 
pines  grow ;  but  the  highest  points  present  only  stunt- 
ed shrubs  and  bramble  bushes,  that  sujiply  the  want  of 
wood  for  fuel.  The  fields  are  covered  with  broom, 
cytisua,  myrtles,  Indian  tig,  euphorbias,  rasp  bushes,  rose- 
tree.s,  jasmin,  water  leoion,!  mock  privet,  and  dragon- 
trees. -[. 

Tho  sugar  of  Madeira  was  formerly  much  esteemed  for  Hi 
its  Tiolct  odour  and  aromatic  flavour;  at  the  present  pe- '^° 
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vooK   ricNly  they  prepare  ortty  a  smtil  quantitjr  of  molasses  and 
iiXUT.  sjttip.    The  cuitivatioTi  of  the  sugar-cane  has  given  way 
'— "—^  altogether  to  that  of  the  vine,  which  in  fact  constituted  the 
vrealth  of  the  island.    The  vineyards^  for  tlie  waterKig  of 
vrhich  much  industry  has  been  usdf;  rise  on  the  southern 
sides  of  the  mountains,  to  the  height  of  nearly  two  leagues. 
The  grapes  ripen  in  the  shade  of  the  vines,  and  are  gather- 
ed  when  half  dried.    The  precious  Malmsey  wine  is  pro- 
duced from  plants  brought  originally  from  Candia.    Ac- 
coMing  to  Staunton,  five  hundred  pipes  are  made  annu- 
ally.   The  other  and  most  abundant  kind^  is  known  by 
the  name  of  dry  Madeira.    The  produce  varies  annually 
jDrom  between  fifteen  an4  twenty -five  tliousand  pipes ;  the 
exportation  amounts  to  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand.    Five 
thousand  five  hundred  are  sent  to  England ;  five  thou- 
sand  five    hundred  to   the  East  Indies,  three  thousand 
to  the  West  Indies,    and   two  thousand  to  the    United 
States  of  America,  where  wine  of  an  inferior  quality  is 
Kfierant    purchased.*    HThey  have  lately  begun  to  cultivate  the  olive 
J2^"*^'      tree,  by  otder  of  government.     The  corn  of  the  island, 
particularly  wheat  and  barley,  is  excellent ;  it  is  a  produce, 
however,  only  sufficient   for   four  months*  consumption. 
(Mipns,  gourds,  Egyptian  arum,  yams,  and  chesnuts,  aro 
the  principal  articles  of  food.    The  gray  canary-bird  Is 
indigenous.    The  bees  of  tlic  valleys  afibrd  an  excellent 
honey.     In  the  sea  are  found  trout ;  albacores,  a  species  of 
tunny ;  and  an   abundance  of  other  fish.      Nevertheless, 
during  lent,  and  meagre  days,  these  islanders  make  use  of 
cod  imported  in  foreign  vessels, 
opuia-         Madeira  contained,  in  1767,  a  population  of  sixty-four 
thousand   souls.      The  church  registers,  during  a  period 
of  eight  years,  prove  an  annual  increase  of  nine  hundred 
and  seven  persons,  and  the  deaths  amount  only  to  one  in 
forty-nine.f    In  our  time,  Staunton  has  estimated  its  total 
population  at  eighty  thousand ;  and  Barrow  at  ninety  thou- 
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'  mn<l.  It  is  composed  of  amixttiro  of  Portugiicsc,  niuliit-  anoK 
toes,  anil  negfoes.  Tlio  Creoles  are  tawiiy,  small  in  sta-  ^^^•*'* 
turc,  dirty,  aiii]  badly  clotliod.  The  people  ipi  general  lead 
a  miserable  life,  and  strangers  drink  tlic  greater  part  of  the  ^_ 
\vine  wiiich  tlicy  cultivate.  The  women,  ptinscsscd  of  many  ^H 
natural  advantag.;s,  arc  overwhelmed  with  troubles  and  ^H 
fatigue,a3the  law  prohibitsthccmploymcntof  negro  slaves 
in  labours  of  the  field.  Among  the  middling  classes,  morals 
are  not  very  pure.  The  better  class  of  people  pass  their 
indolent  lives  in  country  houses,  or  quiiitas,  tho  gardens  of 
which  possess  nothing  attractive ;  they  each  contain  a  clia- 
pel;  and  tlw  service  is  performed  by  a  private  chaplain. 
The  only  persons  of  real  wealth  arc  the  English  merchants, 
and  Irtsli  catholics  settled  in  the  capital.  The  land  of  tho 
island  helnngs,  as  manorial  property,  to  the  descendants  of 
Captains  Tristan-Vaz,  and  Joan  Gonsalvcs,  to  whom  tho 
king  of  Portugal  gave  tho  sovereignty,  as  a  I'cward  for 
services.  It  is  divided  politically  into  two  governments. 
That  of  Funchal,  tlie  moat  fertile  and  populous,  incliide~s  tho  ''<"*■ 
capital  of  the  same  name,  a  town  most  agreeably  situated 
on  tbc  southern  side,  at  the  foot  of  high  mountains,  and 
defended  by  many  forts.  It  contains  two  thousand  houses, 
and  more  than  twelve  thousand  inhabitants.*  In  the  church 
of  the  Franciscans,  the  wintluw  sashes  are  of  massive  silver; 
while  the  walls  of  another  are  covered  with  iiuman  skulls, 
that  also  constitute  all  the  ornaments  of  tho  altar.  The 
road-stead  is  not  tenable  in  winter.  Tho  government  of 
•Wae/iico,  formerly  fertile  in  sugar,  and  which  nax  also  pro- 
duces the  best  malnist-y  wine,  contains  a  borough  of  the  same 
name,  sit<tated  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  having  a  bad  upcn 
road-stead. 

The  revenues  of  the  island  are  not  known  with  certainty.  I 
M.  Lundby  estimates  the  produce  nf  the  nistoms  ainne  at 
500,000  crusades,  and,  in  favournble  years,  at  400,000. 
To  this  must  be  added  tho  tithe,  and  tiio  nionopidy  of  to- 
bacco. 
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BOOK  Tbe  island  of  Porfo-Sanftf,  situated  to  the  north- 
[xsxiv.  Madeira,  was  given,  in  1446,  to  Bartliolumeo  Seresti'ello, 
^  ■  "  who  first  colonized  it.  It  consists  only  of  a  stptp  moun- 
£toito-San-  tain,  often  envelnpeil  in  rlouds,  surrounded  with  luw  land, 
*"-  containing  about  two  hundred   inhabitants.     The  land    is 

tolerabl;  fertili%  and  produces  good  wine,  oranges,  barley, 
rye,  and  wheat-  There  are  also  many  rabbits  and  she- 
goats,  partridges,  pigeons,  and  wild  turtle-doves,  bees  af- 
fording a  gaod  buney,  oxen,  slie«p,  bogs,  and  even  aotae 
horses  and  mules.  The  small  town  of  the  same  name  on 
the  southern  coast,  has  a  tolerably  good  anchorage. 
ThBAioies  Sailing  westward  two  hundred  and  twenty  leagues, 
brings  us  to  the  archijielago  of  the  Azores,  so  culled  from 
the  great  numbers  of  goss-hawks  (in  Portuguese  Axmt,) 
found  on  it  at  its  first  discuvery.  They  are  also  called 
TercHras,  after  the  largest  among  them,  op  Flamandes, 
Flamengas.  after  the  Flemish  navigators  who  came  here 
almost  at  the  same  time,  as  the  Portuguese,  and  who  in  part 
peopled  it  The  English  sometimes  dtisignate  them  by  the 
name  of  Western  Inlands. 
Oimrai  They  are  situated  in  a  line  from  south-west  to  nortU- 
.ance."  east,  and  fnrm  three  grou]>e3.  The  southern,  and  nearest 
to  the  route  pursued  by  vessels  coming  from  Europe,  con- 
sists of  the  islands  Saint  Maria  and  Saint  JUichael.  Tho 
middle  group  cojnprehends  Tercetra,  Saint  Oeorge,  Ora- 
\  ciosa,  Fayal,  and  Pico ;   to  the  north  arc  Flores  and  Corva, 

The  air  is  healthy,  the  climate  agreeable,  and  more  mild 
than  in  the  countries  of  Europe  situated  in  the  same  lati- 
tude. The  heat  of  summer  is  tempered  by  tbo  sea-breezes, 
and  the  winter  is  characterized  only  by  cloudy  weather, 
by  rains  and  winds  that  sometimes  blow  with  the  force  of 
a  hurricane.  Tho  cold  is  never  so  great  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  warm  the  apartments.  Snow  and  ice  appear 
iMaiurear  very  seldom  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains.  Eartli- 
•Htt^w'"^  quakes  are  the  only  scourges  of  these  fnrtunato  islands, 
whose  volcanic  nature  is  attested  by  the  form  of  tho  moun- 
tains, by  the  craters,  rents  in  their  sides,  numerous  caverns, 
lavas,  pumice  stone,  and  cinders  collected   in   every  part. 
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Tfie  coasts  are  geiiorally  Uigli  aiiJ  steep;  the  soil  has  little    BWK 
depth,  but  is  very  fertile,  and  well  watercil  by  firsb   luut  ''**"'• 
clear  stream!;.     Its  produce  and  exportation  consist  of  Qax,  p^,||,j,, 
wheat,  barley,  maize,  millet,  pulse,  olives,  oranges,  lemoiis,  i,oni. 
and    much    good    wine,   that  ofleo   passes    for    Madeira< 
Some  time  ago  tlio  ppodnco  was  estimated  at  34,100  pipes;* 
it  muHt  have  increased  in  consequence  of  the  demand  hv 
it  in  England.     Woad  formerly  constituted  an  importfint 
branch  of  commerce;  tlio  sugarcane  was  also  cultivaietl. 
The  banana,  but  particularly  the  cedar  tree,  constituting 
the  finest  ornament  of  tbe   forests,   is   found   here.     The 
hills  are  covered  with  a  perpetual  verdure.     Tliei-o  ai'O  very 
fat  oxen,  many  hogs,  sheep,  and  good  mules  and  asses. 

The  sea  affords  a  rich  repast  of  drlicate  fish,  small  turtles, 
and  many  shell-iish,  among  which  arc  two  kinds  of  excel- 
lent oysters,  called  lupus  and  cracas.  The  whale-fishery, 
now  neglected,  was  formerly  very  lucrative. 

The  excellent  climate  of  the  Azores  is  so  favourable  to 
population,  that  tbcy  have  been  able  to  furnish  Brazil,  and 
even  tho  province  of  Alentejo,  in  Portugal,  with  inhabit- 
ants. Raynal  estimates  the  number  of  inhabitants  at 
142,000;  but,  according  to  a  more  recent  account,  publish- 
ed in  1789,  it  was  as  high  as  150,174.1  Saint  Michael, 
Fayal,  and  Graciosa,  are  the  most  populous.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  white,  with  tho  exception  of  a  small  number  of 
negroes  employed  as  servants.  The  nobility  arc  numerous, 
and  possess  a  considerable  part  of  tlic  land.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  industrious,  sober,  and  healthy,  but  are  unprovid- 
ed with  the  means  of  education.  In  productive  ye&rs,  the 
Azores  can  fit  out  for  Brazil,  Portugal,  England,  and  other 
northern  nations,  fifty  ships  laden  with  corn,  fruit,  honey, 
pulse,  flour,  salted  meats,  bacon,  orchil,  coarse  linen, 
brandy,  wine,  vinegar.  Ace;  tho  absolute  want,  however,  of 
a  spacious,  safe,  and  deep  port,  will  ever  prevent  the  com- 
merce  of  these  islands  rising  to  any  great  extent. 

•  Broe,  in  Labat,  WciMin  Aftkn,  vul.  V,  ]■.  aBj. 
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pooK  TliB  governor,  captain-genoral  of  the  nine  inlands,  ro- 
k*****  sides  at  Angra  :  ho  is  app<iintc(],  in  the  first  place,  for  the 
■  term  of  three  years,  but  may  he  continued. 

iThc  administration  of  each  iulund  is  under  the  control 
of  one  or  two  captain- majors,  who  attend  ta  the  mainten- 
J  ance  of  the  police,  command  the  miUtiai   and  inspect  the 

receipt  uf  the  taxes.  The  two  forts  of  Angra  have  sepa- 
rate commandants,*  in  other  respects,  the  islands  are  in  a 
bad  state  of  defence. 

The  churclics  are  not  highly  endowed,  and  cooTents, 
particularly  those  of  nuns,  are  few  in  number. 
to"*M'  Saint-Michael,  or  San-JHig^uel,  the  nearest  to  Portugal, 
■el,  has  a  surface  of  15,018  geograpiiical  square  miles.  In 
1790*  its  population  amounted  to6a,2l4  (lersons;  of  wbicli 
number,  27,234  were  males,  S3, 624  females,  and  1356 
were  ecclesiastics  or  religious  persons  of  both  sexes. 

The  eastern  and  western  coasts  are  bounded  by  high 
mountains.  Towards  the  middle,  the  lower  heights  are  of 
a  conical  form.  Traces  of  volcanic  eruptions  are  every 
where  observed  :  tlio  last  took  placo  in  1653.  At  this  time, 
tho  craters  seen  on  the  greater  number'of  the  mountains, 
particularly  towards  the  west,  are  ronvcKed  into  lakes. 
Naturalists  admire,  among  others,  on  the  eastern  side,  a 
w  Tttllej  deep  and  very  romantic  valley,  called  Fumaa,\  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a  broken  down  volcano.  Its  form  is  oval,  and 
rather  more  than  a  geographical  mile  in  circuiufertmce. 
High  mountains,  steep  and  covered  with  cedars,  point  out 
its  extent.  One  part  of  this  valley  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  terrestrial  paradisr,  while  the  other,  being  deeper,  is 
almost  entirely  filled  with  pumice  stones  reduced  to  pow- 
der. The  h'lllow  is  filled  by  a  tolerably  large  lake  of  fresh 
water,  and  by  many  springs  of  mineral  and  sulphureous 
waters,  both  warm  and  cold.    They  give  rise  to  the  B^eira- 
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(fuinte,  a  small  river,  whose  smoking  waters  open  a  passage    book 
for  Utemselves  through  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and  towards  the  ^**^*' 
south-east  empty  thcmselvcH  iiil»  the  sea,  where,  in  some 
places,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  the  water 
■nay  be  seen  to  bubble  with  violence. 

The  island  is  in  general  well  watered,  and  very  fertile,  Culture^ 
but  indifferently  cultivated.  They  do  not  even  procure  an  j";.,;^'";" 
adequate  proportion  of  mineralogical  pi-oductions,  such  as 
flulphur.  native  sal  ammoniac,  marl,  red  oxide  of  iron,  vitri' 
olic  earth  and  pumice  stones.  The  Dutch,  long  ago,  export- 
ed fuller's  earth;*  and.  in  the  sixteenth  century,  there  was 
in  the  vale  of  Furnas  a  manufactory  of  alum  that  furnished 
4S33  quintals  in  the  space  of  ten  years.  Vegetation  is  in 
the  highest  state  of  beauty,  and  numerous  groves  diversify 
the  landscape ;  the  fields  produce,  at  little  expense,  excellent 
wheat,  maize,  a  little  barley,  beans,  and  rice  in  large  quan- 
tity. In  the  gardens  arc  raised  very  fine  oranges,  and  many 
other  fruits.  The  vines,  planted  principally  upon  decom- 
posed lava,  produce  annually  5000  pipes  of  wine.  The  pas- 
tures are  good  and  abundant.  The  vale  of  Furnas  furnish- 
es excellent  honey  ;  the  shore,  sponges,  which  they  do  not 
attend  to ;  and  the  sea  abounds  in  pilchards,  the  food  of  the 
lower  classes. 

The  inhabitants  manufacture  coarse  linens,  to  send  to 
Brazil. 

Punta-Delgada,  the  capital  of  the  island,  with  a  population  Towni. 
of  12,000  inhabitants,  has  a  considerable  trade  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  country,  both  with  Kuropo  and  America. 
It  has,  nevertheless,  a  bad  roadstead,  defended  by  the  fort 
of  Saint  BrHz.  Ribdra- Grande,  a  town  with  6000  inhabit- 
ants, has  many  looms  for  cloths.t 

A  phenomenon  of  great  interest  ought  still  to  detain  us  Ttmpora- 
some  moments  in  these  seas :  it  is  the  ronsideratiun  of  one  [^i^^"''""' 
of  those  volcanic  isles,  the  summit  of  which  is  at  one  time 
above  ,the  waters,  aud  at  anotlier  considerably  below  the 

*  Hem.  ecoD.  lie  Socitd.  ds  Ljiboi,  lom.  I.  laT.  tei.  399.  sfn, 
t  rordi-yto.  p.  M), 
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^K  surface.  The  sea  of  the  Azores  probably  contains  more  than 
Kiv.  one  volcanic  mountain,  similar  to  those  that,  in  the  islands^ 
~^  raise  themselves  above  the  surface  of  the  waters. 

•    Without  attending  to  a  very  obscure  Portuguese  tradi- 
tion, aiH'onling  to  which  the  whole  island  of  Corvo  arose 
from  the  sea  by  a  volcanic  eruption,  we  shall  here  mention 
that,  duHng  the  great  earthquake  of  1757,  which  destroyed 
the  island  of  St.  George^  with  1500  persons,  or  a  seventh  pf 
its  population,  eighteen  small  islands,  according  to  several 
autlicntic  testimonies,  although  not  circumstantially  detail- 
ed,  were  seen  to  rise  from  the  sea,  at  a  distance  of  200  yards 
from  the  shore.* 
ipear-     The  only  sub^marine  volcano,  however,  satisfactorily  ob- 
served, is  that  near  the  Island  of  St  Michael.    It  was 
during  a  violent  earthquake  in  1638  that  flames  and  puflb 
of  smoke  were  seen  to  arise  from  the  agitated  sea.    Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  fish«)rmen,  this  vast  fire  was  ex- 
tended .over  a  space  of  several  acres;  earthy  matters  and 
masses  of  rock  were  seen  tossed  into  the  air,  and  falling 
again  into  the  sea,  upon  which  they  Coated ;  some  of  them 
were  raised  to  a  height  of  sixty  fathoms :  by  degrees  all 
these  masses  were  re-united,  covering  a  space  of  throe 
leagues  in  length,  and  half  a  league  in  breadth.    These 
eruptions  continued  during  three  weeks:  all  these  rocks, 
raised  above  the  sea,  are  then  said  to  have  disappeared 
without  a  trace  being  left*!    The  fishermen,  witnesses  of 
this  catastrophe,  took  fragments  of  the  rocks  ejected  from 
the  sea ;  they  burst  with  a  noise,  and  left  nothing  but  a 
blackish  gravel :  these  then  were  scoria  and  volcanic  tuif. 
The  crater  of  the  volcano  had  afforded  shelter  to  great 
numbers  of  fish :  It  was  the  ordinary   rendezvous  of  tho 
island  fishermen ;  and,  at  tlie  time  of  the  eruption,  the  sea 
ejected  so  many  dead  fish  that  the  air  became  infected  by 
them. 


*  i» 


Madrid  Mercury,  Dec.  1757. 

t  Cordcyro,  p.  140.     Kircbcr,  Mund.  Subterr.  t.  I.  lib.  II.  cap.  12.  p.  82, 
^l'i««rn(his  de  Vila  Epicuri,  t.  II.  p.  1050. 
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We  muat  here  notice  a  circiimatancc,  of  little  importance    book 
^  in   itself,  but  which,  in  its  coiiHCiiiienccs,  may  become  of  i-x^"' 
I  tiie  greatest  interest  in  natural  history  and  physical  geo-  ~       7" 
[-graphy.     The  authorities  wo  have  already  quoted,  agree  on thodn 
"a  fixing  tlie  period  of  this  memorahle  eruption  to  tiie  year  "''^""'1* 
9 163a.     NevertheleRS,  Buffon    affirms   that  this   occurrence 
Ftook  place  in  16S8 ;  he  rests  on  the  authority  uf  Mandcl- 
f  Bio,  a  famous  navigator :  yet,  in  looking  into  the  original 
^  German  edition  of  Mandclslo's  account,  published  by  Olca- 
pins  in   1658,  nothing    is  to  be    found   on    the   subject  oE 
this  eruption:   it  is  the  aamc   in    the    Dutch    translation. 
The  passage  quoted  and  transcribed  by  BulTon  is  only  to 
he  found  in  the  French  translation  by  Wiquefort.  CParis, 
1678,)  and  in  tlie  English  one,  in  Harris's  colloctiun,  (Lon- 
don, ir05];  it  was  natural  to  reject  an  opinion  so  feebly 
supported:*  but  if,  nererthclcss,  by  a  chance  not  without      ^_ 
example,  this  opinion  should  be  found  confirmed  by  some     ^H 
new  testimony;  if  Gassendi  and  Kircher  were  deceived  in     ^H 
substituting  1638  for  I63B.  the  three  known  eruptions  of     ^H 
this  volcano,  namely,  that  of  which  we  have  been  treating, 
and  those  of  1730  and   1811,  will  be  found  at  a  distance 
ttnm  each  other  of  from   ninety-one  to  ninety-two  years; 
which  will  allow  of  our  considering  this  volcano  as  being 
subject  tn  a  re^lar  periml.     So  curious  a  result  merits  a 
farther  examination  of  the  true  date  of  the  eruption  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Whatever  may  be  the  real  nature  of  this  chronological  Appeui- 
questiou,  the  date  of  the  eru|)tion  of  1720  is  well  establish-  iJ^/" 
ed.     It  was  in  tbo  month  of  November  of  this  year,  that, 
after  a  violent  earthquake,  an  island  rosembling  a  conical 

mountain  was  observed  to   ascend  between  the  islands  of       

St.  Michael  aud  Terceira :  it  emitted  flame,  cinders,  and 
pumice  stones :  a  torrent  of  burning  lava  run  down  its 
steep  sides:  it  became  as  large  as  a  marine  league  in  cir- 
cumference, and  was  visible  at  a  distance  of  eiglit  or  ten 
leagues.     It  soon,   however,  began  to   sink,   and,  in   tbn 
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ooK    month  of  November,  1723,   had   disappeared,  altogether. 

ttiv.  The  soundings  gave  eighty  fathoms  even  in  the  spot  where 
it  had  appeared.  Many  detailed,  unvaried,  and  authentic 
accounts  are  given  respecting  the  appearance  of  this  is- 
land ;*  the  appearance  on  the  spot  has  even  been  drawn  ;t 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  raise  any  doubt  of  the  reality  of 
the  occurrence.  ThTs,  however,  has  been  attempted  by  a 
learned  Spanish  by drographer :  he  maintains  that  this  pi*e- 
tended  island  was  nothing  bat  a  collection  of  scoria  and 
pumice  stones,  thrown  out  that  same  year  from  the  Peak 
of  the  Azores,  the  Peak  of  Camarinhas,  (jln  the  island  of 
Saint  Michael,)  and  other  volcanoes  of  this  archipelago,  car- 
ried along  and  re-united  by  the  marine  currents.:^  But  the 
height  of  the  island,  and  the  appearance  drawn,  sufficiently 
refute  these  ideas.  It  will  only  remain  to  examine  whether 
this  island  existed  in  the  same  situation  with  that  of  1628 
or  1638:  there  are  accounts  that  place  it  much  farther  in 
the  sea. 

ptar-        The  same  uncertainty  prevails  respecting  the  volcanic 

fL  ®^  island  that  rose  in  these  seas  in  the  month  of  July,  1811. 
The  reports  of  navigators,  eye-witnesses,  forcibly  describe 
the  terrors  produced  in  them  by  this  physical  revolution  >— 
the  sea  boiling,  a  column  of  fire,  smoke,  and  ashes  thrown 
up  into  tlie  air ;  the  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  island  of  St. 
Michael;  dead  fish;  and  the  waves  covered  with  pumice 
stones.  But  the  volcanic  island  appeared  to  the  sautk-^ast 
of  the  great  island,  which  does  not  appear  to  agree  with  the 
position  of  the  volcanic  island  of  1720.  An  English  cap- 
tain, who  was  present  at  the  rise  of  this  island,  assigns  to  it 
three  miles  of  circumference,— fives  it  the  name  of  SaJbrinOf 
and  took  possession  of  it  as  an  English  discavtry;  the  sea, 
however,  has  already  swallowed  up  this  new  British  posses- 
sion. 

*  Atkin's  Voyage,  (London,  1735,)  p.  28.    De  Montngnac,  Mem.  de  TAcad. 
des  Sciences  de  Paris,  1722,  p.  12.    Codronchi,  Comment.  Bonon.  I.  205. 
t  Philos.  Transact.  1722,  vol.  XXXII.  p.  100. 
t  Vincent  Tofino.  Derrotero.  p,  219. 
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Saint  Maria,  the  Tailbest  to  the  south-west  of  all,  and  one    book 
or  the  amallest,  contains  nnlf  13,000  inliabitants.   Thelant),  !■»'▼• 
very  high  towarila  the  east,  descends  a  little  towards  the     ;     ~ 
went.    Mai'hle  is  extracted,  and  an  argillaceous  earth  that  ,ia  uuad. 
makCH  very  Tino   imttery.     It   also  {Mssesses  a  species  of 
Guinea  sea-hird,  called  garajao.     Corn,  wine,  cattle.  Hme, 
and  jiottery,   ai-o   cxpurted.      VUla-deSanla-JUaria  is  tho  ^^ 

capital.  To  the  north-east  of  this  island,  at  a  distance  of  ^H 
live  miles,  arc  found  the  Formigaa,  a  group  of  small  inha-  ^H 
hited  isles  and  rocks,  that  may  probably  belong  to  the  sum-  ^H 

mit  of  a  aub-mai'ino  mountain. 

The  coast  of  Terceira  is  in  general  high,  and  iu  part  in-  J*'"^"' 
accessible.  Although  the  soil  does  not  appear  to  be  vol- 
canic, it  has  nevertheless  been  recently  subject  to  earth* 
quakes.  A  very  formidable  volcano  even  was  formed  in 
1760.*  The  vegetable  soil  is  otherwise  deeper  than  in 
the  other  Azores,  and  extremely  fertile :  Some  forests  also 
of  cedars,  chesnut  and  mulberry  trees ;  orchards  of  fine 
lemon,  orange,  and  apple  trees,  are  also  found.  The  wine  Soil  Bmi 
of  the  country  is  indiH^rent,  but  thr  fields  are  well  cuiti-  fjo'ni"'^' 
vated,  and  produce  a  considerable  ([Uantity  of  corn  for 
exportation.  The  feeding  of  cattle,  favoured  by  excellent 
pastures,  is  more  extensive  than  in  tlie  other  Azores :  the 
cheese  also,  and  hams,  of  Terceira,  are  in  repute.  Theaea 
abounds  in  anchovies,  goldnoys,  graylings,  perch,  barbel, 
and  other  more  rare  fish.  The  fishing  is  facilitated  by  tho 
shallow  water  near  the  shore. 

Tho  population  amounts  to  £8,900  persons.  Industrious  inhal 
and  sober,  the  inhabitants  of  Terceira  ^till  retain  an  ancient "' 
reputation  for  courage,  which  they  have  merited,  by  main- 
taining to  the  last  extremity,  the  independence  of  the  Por- 
tuguese name  against  Spanish  usurpation,  and  by  shuking 
off  this  odious  yoke  as  soon  as  the  elevation  of  tho  house  of 
Bragauza  was  known  to  tbem.| 

•  HBbbe,  Account  of  Fayal  Iilind.  sic.  Sluckhnlm,  1804. 
4  Coidirio,  Hiatorik  iniulana,  p.  3£S— 405.     Da  SouM.  Hill,  de  la  ruin- 
Rial,  Btc.  I.  Vri,  p.  177. 
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BOOK        Angra,  the  capital,  contains   more  than  a  third  of  th«fl 
xxx.iv.  population.     It  is  the  seat  of  thfi  Pcrlrsinstiral,  civil,  and 
niililarr  authorities  of  the  whole  aiThi|ielago.     The  inhahit- 
ants  export  in  their  own  vessels  men,  flax,  linen,  and  wine. 
Angru  is  al.HO  the  common  resort  of  Portuguese  vessels  go- 
ing tu  Bruzil  anil  the  Imiies. 
t.  CforgB      Tde  island  ol'  Saint-George,  or  Sao-Jorge.  between  tho 
ialnnda  Grarinsit  and  Pico,  ia   higli   without  heing  moun- 
tainous.    Ill  the  Hnuih,  there  are  vinejrardR,  the  prndnce  of 
which  is  preferred  to  tlie  other  wines  of  the    Azores,*  and 
exeelleiit  pastnrea.     Besides  the  advantages  etiju^od  b;  thnJ 
other  Azores,  it  possesses  an  abundance  of  wood,  even  tim-l 
ber  for  building,  and  the  best  water.     Its  population  ex-^ 
ceeds  11,000  souls. 
Otaciosa  Oraciosa,  one  of  the  smallest,  is  situated  north-west  of  Tcr- 

"'"'•  ceira.  The  enchanting  appearance  of  its  three  mountains, 
seen  from  the  south-west,  the  great  fertility  of  its  soil,  and 
the  very  peculiar  salubrity  of  its  climate,  have  procured  for 
it  the  line  name  it  bears.  It  produces  corn,  pulse,  pot- 
herbs, fruits,  wine,  brandy,  btitter,  and  cheese;  but  it  is 
without  fire-wood.  Its  population  is  r3l5  souls. 
Fiyai  Fuyal,  the  most  western  of  the  central  gmup,  has  more 

than  16,000  inhabitants.  Lnfly  and  steep  rocks  bound  tlis 
coast  in  almost  every  direction.  'I'he  land,  irregular  and 
covered  with  a  rich  verdure,  rises  tuu  ards  the  middle  of  the 
island,  where  the  mountains,  ranged  in  a  circle,  surround  « 
deep  valley  a  league  in  breadth. 
Volley  It  is  called  a  CaUleira,  or  the  Caldron,  and  is  believed, 

Ch'iu'Ii'jtt.'™'^''  ^"""^  degree  of  probability,  to  owe  its  origin  to  the 
sinking  of  a  volcano.  A  third  of  its  extent  ih  occupied  by 
a  lake,  in  which  are  united  the  springs  of  many  running 
waters.  The  fiucst  meadows  and  delightful  groves  thttj 
deck  the  borders  of  this  lake,  and  extend  along  the  gentl 
declivity  of  the  hitls,  vary  the  situation,  aud  form  an  e 
chanting  residence. 

*  HcliLc,  ivotk  abosc  quoted. 


The  climate  of  the  island  is  in  general  delightful  and  ve- 
ry healthy ;  the  noil  ia  so  fertile  as  frequently  to  yield  two  ' 
harvests  of  wheat  and  niuize.     In  the  gardrns  and  orchards,  ~ 
the  potiiti>,  rercntly    inlrodncri),  grows  hy  the  side  of  lemun  bi 
and  orange  trees;  but  there  are  few  vineyardM,  and  their*'' 
produce  is   of  indiffeivnt  f)uality.    T!ie   wines,  ttnown  in 
commerce  by  the  nauie  of  Fayat,  are  brought  Itere  fi-om 
Pico.*     'I'ults  of  ash,  ol  lull  Uecth,)  aiiilchehnHt  Irrtaci-own 
the  height'^ ;  but  myrtle  bushes,  and  other  ever-greeu  shrubs, 
generally  prcdomioate. 

The  inhabitants  are  remarkable  for  the  goodness  and 
mildness  of  their  chararteri  the  Bimplicity  of  their  manners, 
and  honesty  in  tlicir  dealings. 

ViUa-da-Orta,  the  capital  of  the  island,  sometimes  called  t 
by  mistake  Fayal,  has  a  pojiulation  of  4000  persons.     It  is 
only  a  large  village,  built  in  the  form  of  an  auiplii theatre,  on 
a  spacious  bay,  affording  tolerably  good  anchorage.     Around 
the  hay,  forests  of  lemon  ami  orange-trecB  cover  the  sidea 
of  the  UilU  as  far  as  the  eye  ran  i-each.     It  is  the  market  for 
all  the  productions  of  Fayal  and  Pico  iulanils,  and  the  centre 
of  a  considerable  commerce.     There  are  French,  English, 
Spanish,  and  American  consuls.     Pico,  very  close  to  Fayal, 
is  the  largest  of  the  Azores,  after  Saint-Michael;  but  it  has  ^ 
a  population  uf  only  SI, 000.     The  western  part  presents 
only    an    assemblage  of   mountains,   surmounted    by    the 
Pico,  an  ancient  volcano,  from  which  the  island  takes  itsv 
name ;  and  which  rises,  near  the  coast,  to  a  height  of  I3S0  "^ 
toises  4  in  clear  weather  it  may  be  seen  at  soa  at  a  distance 
of  thirty-four  marine  leagues.     At  its  summit,  generally  en- 
velopod  in  clouds,  or  covered  with  snow,  is  found  a  crater 
that  constantly  emits  smoke.^     Lower  down,  lai^e  caverns 
are  found,   from  the   roofs  of  which   much   water  drops. 

*  Hebbc,  Account  of  ibe  lilBod  of  Fiyal.  (Ii>  Swcd.) 
t  Tbc  bcEch  Uttt,  ia  foitu^uest fat/at,  hivt  siven  to  ibo  iiluniJ  ili  iiamp. 
;>.  235.  Zub.  Epb.  Gtog.  I.  II.  p.  3 
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Verilupc  begins  to  flp|iear:  by  tiegrecs  forests 
*  brainble-bu!)hefl ;  and  pastures  of  aromatic  plants  allure  tlio 
~  cBttl«i.  At  JiiHt.  the  lower  elevations,  where  the  inhabitants 
have  covered  the  stones  and  lava  with  earth,  partly  bought 
at  Payal,  and  transported  with  great  pains  to  these  heights, 
prove  what  labour  and  human  perseverance  can  accomplish, 
e¥cn  in  a  contest  with  nature.  Excellent  vineyards,  shel- 
tered by  walls  against  the  winds  from  the  scat  here  occupy 
8  groat  extent  of  land. 

The  eastern  pari  of  the  island  is  low.  level,  and  fertile; 
nevertheless  it  is  with  difficulty  that  a  sufficient  <iuai)tity 
of  com  Is  raised  to  supply  half  its  inhabitants;  and  the 
poor  derive  tlie  principal  part  of  tbeir  subsistence  from 
yams,  that  are  in  great  abundance.  All  the  fruits  like- 
wise, of  the  south  of  Europe,  grow  abundantly,  and  of  ex- 
cellent (|itality.  Wine,  however,  constitutes  the  greatest 
riches  of  the  island.  It  produces,  according  to  the  season, 
from  15  to  30,000  pipes.  There  are  two  principal  kinds 
of  wine, — the  malmsey  fvino  passadoj  is  equal  to  Madeira 
vine,  of  which,  however,  a  small  quantity  only  is  made; 
the  other,  fvtno  seat,)  varies  much  in  its  goodness.  The 
vintage  time  is  in  the  beginning  of  September,  a  period  of 
holidays  and  continual  mirth,  that  brings  together  a  third 
of  the  imputation  of  Fiiyal.  The  wines  of  Pico  are  carried 
principnily  to  Brazil,  to  the  United  States,  England,  a  part 
also  to  Holland,  to  the  North,  and  to  Angola.  The  for- 
ests, principally  consisting  of  cedars,  produce  also  many 
yew-trees,  the  wood  of  uhich  is  in  much  request  for  cabi- 
net-work, and  was  formerly  a  monopoly  of  the  crown. 
Th"-  inhabitants  of  Pico  arc  famous  for  tbe  beauty  of  their 
forms,  their  vivacity,  and  their  fondness  for  industry  and 
.  clean line.ss.  They  arc  principally  like  those  of  Fayal^ 
iTescendants  of  the  Flemish  colonies  conducted  by  Jobst 
Hurtcr,  father-in-law  of  the  celebrated  geographer  Martia' 
Behaim.* 

*  M.  de  Murr,  Hailiii  Bchsim*!  diploioalie  hiilocr,  p.  S3 — 97.    Tbt  Mm(, 
'■"irnnl  for  a  hitlory  of  rlia  Am,  vol.  VI.  p.  B.  IB   and  28.     "     ~ 
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The  Island  of  Flores,  sitoated  north-wpst  of  Fayal,  is    BOMt 
steep  along  the  coast,  mountainous  in  the  interior,  novcrcd   "■'**'• 
with  a  thin  bed  of  earth,  and  well  natered  bj  clear  streams,  ~ 
that  form  several  line  cascades.     Exempt  from  earthquakes,  itti^  ■ 
it  is,  nevertheless,  subject  to  violent  wiitdrt  thnt  often  de- 
stroj  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman.     Forests  of  largi^  cedars 
embellish  the  mountains;  the  plains  produce  wheat,  rye, 
yams,  and  yuacas,  a  tuberous  root,  the  Sour  of  whirl),  mixed 
with  rye,  makes  a  good  bread ;  the  rocks  of  the  coast  :iro 
covei'ed  with  orchil,  that  is  not  gathered  without  danger. 
The  vine  is  not  cultivated,  and  maize  does  not  succeed. 
The  breeding  of  sheep  and  fowls  occupy  much  attention. 
More  than  three  thousand  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the 
manufacturing  of  woollen  stufls. 

Corco,  the  smallest  of  the  Azores,  as  well  as  the  mnst  cam  1 
northern,  is  sometimes  included  with  the  preceding  island,'' 
under  the  general  name  of  Os  Corvos,  Colder  than  that  of 
Flores,  it  abounds  in  excellent  wheat,  pulse,  yams,  flax,  cat- 
tle, and  cedar  wiiod.  Its  population  amounts  only  to  seven 
or  eight  hundred  individuals,  who  have  every  thing  in  com- 
mon. In  this  way  tliry  partake  with  each  other  of  the  milk 
of  their  herds,  the  wood  that  they  at-o  allowed  to  cut.  and 
the  wool  of  their  flacks,  of  which  they  make  coarse  stulTs. 
There  are  some  anchorages  along  the  roast,  and  at  the 
northern  and  southern  extremity  of  the  island  are  two  moun- 
tains, one  of  which  encloses,  in  a  hollow  on  its  summit,  a 
lake  of  fresh  water.  It  has  been  asserted,  without  proof, 
and  even  without  probability,  that  the  island  owes  its  origin 
to  a  sub-marine  volcano. 

We  shall  not  conclude  thi.i  ilcBcription  of  tlie  Azores,  col- 
lected from  pure  and  authentic  sources,  witliout  acquainting 
our  readers  that  we  have  discussed  in  another  part  of  this 
summary,*  several  questions  relative  to  tlie  history  of  the 
discovery  of  these  islands ;  we  havo  adopted  the  opinion 
that  they  bad  been  visited  at  least  a  century  before  the  Por- 
tuguese imagiued  they  had  discovered  tbem.     Not  only  do 
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BOOK'  the  descriptions  of  Arabian  geographers  clearly  point  out 
^^'>*^^^^  other  islands  besides  the  Canaries,*"  but  the  Azores  appear 
■^~""*"  on  manuscript  charts  even  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
name  of  one  of  them,  Benttffla,  appears  to  ns  to  be  Ara- 
bian, and  we  have  considered  the  Moors  of  Spain  as  the 
first  authors  of  the  discovery.  Bernincosa's  cliart  of  1476 
appears  lo  prove  that  the  name  Bentujla  is  only  an  Arabic 
corruption  of  the  Spanish,  or  Italian  word  Ventura;  a  cir- 
cumstance that  assigns  to  Europeans  the  honour  of  the  first 
discovery.!  No  new  light  has  appeared  to  guide  us  in  these 
obscure  matters. 

*  Hartmanoy  Africa  Edrisa,  p.  314.  and  315. 

t  Letter  from  M.  Auguite  de  Stael  HoUteiu,  to  the  author  of  the  Articlef 

dcisigned  tote  inserted  in  the  Annalei  dee  Voyages,  and  at  present  in  the  Mi- 
nerra. 


TaUe  of  the  principal  geosraphical  potiHorts  of  Jfritth  ««'*  «WK 
the  exception  of  Egypt.         .  txxiT. 


Coails  qf  the  Mtditev' 


Taoii  (citj)       .     . 

Nortb  Cape  Blanco 

Cape  Tedelet      .     . 
AlgienHcitj)      .     . 


OrBO  (the  cutle}     .     . 

Mplilla 

Cape  Tres  Fni-CM  .  . 
Ceuta  (the  toirii)  .  . 
Idem  ( Moot  del  Acbo) 
Tangier  (clij)     .    .    . 


36  3T 

36  43 

37  22  ; 
37     9  : 
36  57 
36  4Ft  : 
36  4S  : 


35  27  t 
Vi  48  J 
J5  HA 
3d  46  : 


WEITEBN  COAST*. 

Cape  Spariel      .     .    • 

Rabal  (enlrj  of  river) 
Pedal  (island)  .  .  . 
Cap«  ■•aiitin  .... 
SaDj  (town)  N.  point  . 
Idea),  H.  poiDt  .  .  . 
Mogador  (liland)  .  . 
Cape  Gecr  ■  .  ,  , 
Cape  Bofttdor  .  . 
Cape  Barhai  .  .  . 
Cape  Blnnro .  .  . 
Point  of  BarbsfT  . 
Cape  Verd,  the  Maine  Ions 

Idem    .     .    . 


i5  48  40 

36  4-1 
34  fl 
33  47 
32  33 
32  22 


20  65  3(1 
IS  .■» 
14  43  45 


Idem.  W.W.  Point 

*  TounjE.  an  English  Cap 


7  46  < 
7  44 
7  23  1 
6  4B  ^ 


,Vi 


14  2h 
.  13  2.'r 
.  IT   12 


Boreau  dei  LongitoHei, 
dans  la  Coonaisa.  dei 
Temps. 

Thf  SBioe. 

».  Chabert.  Chart  of  the 
Medllerraneui   hj   M. 

Coan.  del  Temps. 
Cbabcrt.     Lapie. 
Idem.     Idem. 
Coon,  des  Tempi. 

De  Grandpre. 


i  Tofjno. 
I  3.Mdem. 
I  2.'ildem. 

B  24  Conn,  des  Temp*. 
D  30  Idem. 
i  40  VTunn, 


Vinrent  ToQoo. 
Coon,  des  Tempi. 
Kequiiile  Table*. 
Uorda  and  Deioteau. 
Fleurieu. 


V  31    0  Borda. 


SO     0 
:   12    0 


Fleurieu,  Borda,  «tc. 


1  47  0  Borda. 
I  0  0  Idem. 
I  30  Oldcm. 
I  61  30  Idem.* 
)  £0  46  Idem,  catrulec  par  L.  Bu- 

reao  O.  L. 
I  62  C7  VojageiofFlenrieo,  Boi^ 
,     da.  etc. 
47  13  19  Ki  16  Rcqnisilc  Tables. 
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BOOK 


TaUe-Hxmiifiii^ 


Names  of  Places. 


Lat.  N. 


dc||^»inin«iec« 
14  40  10 


Island  of  Ooree  -    -    • 
Idem   ------ 

Cape  St.  Maria  (Gambia) 
Eotranee  of  Rio  Nurnies,! 

8.  poiDt     -    -    -    -    !lO  30    Oi 
idolos  or  Loss  IslaDds  (ao-j 

cborace  of  the  eastern 


Ulaad) 


Cape  Sierra  Leone  •    - 
Idem   ------ 


Idem  ----.- 
Cape  St.  Anne  -  -  - 
Cape  Mesurado  -    -    - 

Great  Sestre  -    -    -    - 


Cape  Pftlmat 


Cape  Apollonia  -    -    - 
Cape  Three  Points 
St.  George  delta  Mina 
QaitU(the  fort)    -    - 

Whidab  (the  road)  -    - 

Cape  Forraoso   -    -    . 
Fernando  Po  Inland 

(nortb  west  bay) 
Prince's  Island  -    -    - 
Idem    ..-».. 
Island  St.  Tbomas  -    - 


Long.  W. 
fromParis. 


Sources  and  Authorities. 


19  46    0 


14  39    0  19  44  68 

13  23    ol   .     .     . 

16  18    0 


Requisite  Tables. 
CapUin  Hallowell,  by 

chronometer* 
Captain  Billinge- 

Weslej  it  MacClure. 


0  27    0 15  36    vPonteTec  Gien.    for   the 

I    lat.  WoodTille,  for  the 
long.* 
8  30    014  53  47  Captain  Young,  1774. 
8  20    0 16  32    (KOfficere    of  the    EnglUh 

sloop  AiTo«  in  1802. 
8  29  3016  29  17^ Requisite  Tables. 
7     7  30|l4  42    Ojldem. 

12  63    OlOtBcen  of  the  Ocean,  Tea 
sel  belonging  to  the  In- 
dia Companj,  in  1802. 
ORoval    Charlotte,   India 
Companj *s    ship    in 
1793i  bv  chronometer. 
Captain  Young.  Requiiile 
Tables.     Rojal   Char- 
lotte. 
Requisite  Tables. 
Idem. 
4  20  12|ldem. 

1  16  30|Halloifell,  by  chronome- 
ter. 
Idem. 


6  27    0 


4  39    0 


4  30    0 


4  69  12 

4  40  30 
6     1  38 

5  49    0 


G  14    0 
4  18    0 


10  31 


10    1     0 


6  30  11 
6    3  32. 


0  15    0 
Long.  E. 


A  2»  (il  6  »0  0 
I  37  0  5  20  ii 
Idem. 

0  27    0 


Captain  Matthew. 

Oiionial  NaTigator-f 
Conn,  des  Temps. 
5    7    0  Oriental  Navigator. t 
4  28    0  The  Argo,  for  the  lat. 


•  Woodville  came  from  Sierra  Leone,  .i  distance  of  twenty-lbree  mile?, 
wiiere  ho  rectified  bis  longitude. 

t  Tiiis  work,  communicated  to  us  by  oyr  learned  friend,  M.  LangleF,  ciicc 
manuscript  observations  and  charts. 

*■  I^  \n  known  that  the  ship  Glatton  has  found  the  longitude  more  wpsterh. 


Table  of  (hograpkieal  Potitimi  continued. 


Anaftbaaa  (the  raid)    - 


Cape  Lopez    -    -    ■ 

Cape  Vomba  -    ■ 
.Malembs    -    -    -    . 
Cape  Pulraon       -    - 

Arabrii  Bay    -     - 

St.  Paul  lie  Loaoita  ' 


St.  PItilip  tie  BcDgucIa 

Cape  Negro    -    -    -  ■ 

Cape  Sierra    -    -    -  . 

Walrich  Bay  -    -    -  ■ 

Porto  de  llheo     -    •  ' 

Aiigra  Pequena   -    -  ■ 

Ckpe  of  Good  Hope  -  ■ 


1  25    Dl  :i  2A 


D  50  0  6  SO 

0  56  O!  A  44 

3  3U  0,  8     6 

A  S2  0  9  51 

6  11  010    5 

7  S3  0,10  fig     n 


(ijDon  Varelo,  I7TQ.    Tbe 
Iniliaii  sbip  Qneen, 
IT9G. 

n  OrJeniBl  NsTigator.* 

0  De  Grandpre.f 

0  Oriental  N at i gator. 

Captain  Wood,  id  1798, 


the  1atil. 


7    5    olio  m    ODe 


2  29    Oil     6  : 


Oriental  Navigator. 
De  Grand  pre. 
S  50    0|I1  26    (^Daliel  r«r  the  latil.    Ori- 

eatal  NATigalorfor  tbe 

longitude. 
Capt.  Hcywood,  ISI). 

OrieDtal  Navigator. 

Idem! 

Obeervalion*  of  ta  Caille, 
Majion,  Dixoa,  Hey- 
irnodi  etc. 

La  Caille. 

Bequitile  Table*. 
OiUriental  Narigator. 


Cape  St.  Blaise  -    -    -     34  10    019  58    0  Lieut.  W.  Bice,  1T9T. 
Algoa  Bay,  S.  point      -     :il     I    024  20    Oldcni. 
Port  Natal,  S.  polut      -     29  55    0'29     G     OShtp  from  China,  bychro- 
1     nometcr.   Oriental  Ha- 


25  58  030  65  OCaplaIn  D.  InTcrarily, 
I  1802.  from  Irmarobier- 
I    talioR!. 


Idem  (the  town) 
Cape  Laguillai     • 


Cape    CorriflDtei  oi 
Bay  of  Iphambme   • 


*  Tbe  longiiud>  i«  roocluded  hoin  ihai  of  Annaben,  Si.  The 
^  Thi(  combiucd  potitian  it  atill  further  cr)nfiTin"'1  hv  Captaii 
vol.  IT.  ■'^'1 


AlBICA. 
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Table  of  Geographical  rositions  continued. 


BOOK 
LXXIV 


Names  of  Places. 


Amphila  Bay  (the  an- 
chorage,) •    -    -    - 

Dahalac  Island,  >^oiitb 
point     •    .    .    .    . 

Arkiko      ..... 

Port  Mornington  (the  en- 
trance)      -    -    .    . 


Sonaqiien       -    -    -  - 

Cape  Kazal  Gcdid  -  - 

Eastern  Inlands, 

AIADAGASCJIR. 

Cape  Ambro      -    .  - 

Idem    -    -    ...  T 


Lnt.  N.   V 


LOM'^.   W, 


tV(iiiil'aiib. 


Ufg  mill  itc.  dctj  minjcc. 


Souices  and   Autlioiities. 


14  4J  40  3«  42  3<)  Salt  and  Weathcrhead,  by 

I  j     chionometer. 

15  32  3037  55     o'Capt.  Court,  UiOl. 
15  34  45,37  17  15*-alt,  U.  Stuart,  i;c. 


IVosse  (anchorage)  -  - 
Passandava  (city)  -  - 
SancasKe  Island  (Naranda 

bay) 

Koad  of  Monrangaye  - 
Bay  Bombetoc,(entrancf 
Idem  (port)   -    -    -    - 
Cape  Table  .    -    .    - 
Chesterfield  Kntrance  - 


!  Jean  dc  Nova  Island   - 
Mouronndava  Bay 
St.  August  in  Hay    -     - 

Idem   ---•-. 


;8  14     0  3G  12    OCapt.    Court,     Charts   of 

Lord    ValcntiaN    Voy- 


age. 


!9     4  38  35  12    0  Idem. 

.34  51     Olixpedition  of  Sir  II.  Pop- 
ham. 


J2     7     0 


l«it  ^     I,onir    K. 


0  According   to   .Manne?il- 


12  2    047  31 
I  I     lettc 

Idem.    '47     5    0  Captain  Stephens,  in  1803, 

from  2*'i)  lunar  observa* 
tions,  and  by  chronome- 
ter. 

13  12    0    7  53  15  Ann.  des  Voyages. 
13  45    OtG    3     OCapt.  D.  Inverarity. 


14  31     0  15  25 

15  3     0  .  .  . 
i5  43     0 


44     8 
!6  25     0  44  35 


15  43     0 

16  20   10 


43  46 
41   47 


17  2  45  40  45 
l?l  10  0  yj  40 
23  30  25  41   43 


0  Idem. 

.'Ann  des  V^oyages. 
0|Hem. 

(<  l)n  Mannevillette. 
(.'apt.  Inverarity. 
>lr.  Hall  Gower,  from  nu- 
merous lunar  observa-! 
tions. 
Diflfercnt  observers.* 


0 

45 


3.'; 


23  23     0  41   31 


0  Idem  f 

0  idt^m.    Oriental   Navi<:a- 

!     tor. 
0  Ann.  des  Voya^is. 


*  Acconlini;  to  mimprous  recent  obsprvationr,  Jean  do  Xova  i.s  the  sanir  as 
the  Island  of  St.  Christopher. 

t  Probably  by  mistake  ol'thc  ^opyi^t.  ;i^  it  is  ii»n:ko'l  in  lU*'  .•hinn^^-s  f-'s  /'/m/- 
^ITM,  20°  W  j\. 


AKBIOA. 
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Table  of  Geographical  Positions  continued. 


BOOl 
JiJLtVf 


Names  of  Places. 


Bourbon  (St.  Denis) 
Rodriguez  (tbe  centre) 
Island  Car^ulos,  or  Gara- 
j08* 

ISLANDS  or  TBI  SOUTHERN 
OCfeAN. 

Amsterdam    .... 

SaintoPaiil  .... 
Kerguelens   Land  (Capt. 

Blisb) 

Idem  (Cape  Lonis)  •  . 
Prince  Edward's  Island 
Marion  Island  .  .  • 
BouTOt   Island,  or  Cape 

CircnmcisionI      .    . 

Tristan  d*Aeonha  (prin- 
cipal Island)  .    .    . 
Gougb  Island .    •    .    • 

WCSTEBN  ISLANDS. 

St.  Helena  (James  Town) 
Idem    ••.••• 

Idem 

Ascension 


Idem  .  .  . 
Idem  .  .  . 
St.  Matthew . 


Lat.  S. 


d^*inin,Kc. 
2U  61  30 
19  41     0 

16  28    0 


37  51     0 

38  42    0 

48  29  30 

49  3  0 
46  40  0 
46  62 


54  20    0 


37     6    9 
40  19    0 


15  55    0 
Idem. 
Idem. 

7  55.30 


Idem. 
Idem. 
1  53    0 


Long.  E. 
fromParis. 


A3     7  »» 


Sources  and  Autliorities. 


De  Manne?  illette. 


60  50    Oldem. 


57  11     0 


75  27 

75  28 

66  18 
66  0 
35  46 
16 


0 


035 


45  Captain  Cook. 
0  Idem. 
0  Idem. 
0  Idem. 


4    3    0 


Long. 
14  12 
11  54 


IT. 
0 
0 


7  56 

8  9 
8    3 

16  35 


16  41 

16  19 

9  43 


30 
0 


30 


15 

0 
0 


Frigate  La  Semlllante. 


Orient.    Nvr,    Mean    of 

seTeral  obserrations.t 
Idem. 


Tbe  Ships  Swan  and  Ot 
ter,  in  1808. 

Captain  Hey  wood. 
Orient.  Na? igator. 


Capt.  Horsburg.{ 
Maskelyoe,  in  1761. 
30|Keqaisite  Tables. 

A  great  number  of  cbro« 

nometrical  obserra- 

tiens. 
Requisite  Tables. 
La  Caille. 
Kpbemerides  of  Coim- 

brall 


*  It  is  at  present  iniiabited  by  a  small  Dumber  of  French  and  other  ftmUiet. 

t  The  Oriental  Navigator,  lilie  most  of  tbe  English  writers,  apply  to  the 
Island  of  Amsterdam  what  belongs  to  the  Island  of  St.  Paul,  and  vice  versa. 
The  Requisite  Tables  give  their  names  in  their  true  and  original  sense. 

(  The  difference  of  four  degraes  of  longitude  is  too  uifling  in  this  latitude, 
and  in  so  strong  a  sea,  to  a/dmit  of  any  doubt  of  the  identity  of  this  island  with 
the  Cape  Circumcision  of  Lozier  de  Bouvet. 

-}  The  Oriental  Navigator  asserts,  that  this  longitude,  determined  by  thirty- 
two  series  of  lunar  distances,  is  regarded  as  the  most  accurate. 

jl  See  page  465. 
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Tabic  of  Geographical  Posilions  continued. 


J^J,tlVn -^   >I  Pi;.ri  s. 


l.olllPllI''. 


Somcrsaiid  Authorities. 


t  APK  ver:»  r>LANU. 

<k-p  iinn.K.-c.  •Itg.roin  soc.' 

Sal  Manrl.  i\.  W    poiii!      ib  .'HI    01..^  10    O.Capt.  Keilor,  in  1782. 
Hoii«ivi»^la,  (Kd2:I''<'>  road-! 

<teiul;    

Mayo.  {Kn^.  roa<r;  •     . 
^aIl-Ya^o,    anrhtirago  of 

Port  Pray  a)     .     .     . 


i6    4  .in  25  10   1.0  Fleiirieii,  Hey  wood. 
lO    0     0  23  32  li>FJeuiieu. 


Fuego  ^iUe  prak)     .     . 
Brava  '^westiTii  road)  . 

M.  Nicliolas,  S.  K   point 


St.  Antonio,  N.  W.  point!  17  12    0  27  32  47 


!  1  52  40  25  !J0  33  Mean.    Or'icnUl  Naviga- 
tor. 
14  36    02G  44    3Mem. 
14  1:0  38  27     5  35  Fleiirieii,  corrected. 

Orient.  Navig. 
Capt.  Keilor,  &c. 
Idem. 


ir.  23  02G  30  0 


2J)  30  30  13  33 
lH  23  30  13  31 


("ANAIIV   IVI.ANO^. 

dan  "c  rot  a  ^Maos   Har- 
bour) .... 

Aloyraijza  (i«!lct)     .     , 

For  lav  out  lira  (port   [laii- 
dia) L'll     4     0 16  31 

Ix)l»os  risN't)  .     .     .     .     12JJ  45     0  J6     9 

Great  Canary,  N.K.  point  21)  13    0  17  35 

Idrin.  cfiii'h  point    .     . 

Jd.i.M.  \vv<i  point     .     . 

IVnrritfi.-  {iUv.  poak)     . 

Id'jin  (idrni)  .... 

U]viv  ,iilti!i}  .... 

Ii?e;ii  '  !*.jol.    do   Sant,-!.- 
Cni/)     -     .     .     .     . 

fd.iij 

Idnn 

Idem    Orotava)  .     .     . 

Cionriom  (tlje  pwri)  . 

ralma(.Saiut»;(  roix)    . 

Kcrio  or  Fcr  N|.uid(tou-n: 

of  Vaivcrde)    ...      27  47  2«.  jO  17 
jidem,  we<t  point     .     .     127  44     OJ)  20 


OHonla. 
oildein. 


3()lldein. 
Oildein. 


27  45     0  17  58 

28  1  20  18   II 
2ii  17     0  10  .0 

ldi.i:i.      19     5 
Idem.     18  48 

18  30 


^  t  J  /    .><  I 

Idem. 

2{j  2;i  :?(• 

"JW  23     '. 


I  Jo 


3  4t* 
,28  42  .3C. 


i:{  33 

i;;  ::7 

18  33 

ill  2iJ 

■:0  7 


0 
30 

0 

0 
33 

0 

CO 
3 
O 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 

Requisite  Tables. 
Ualrymple,  by  chronome- 
ter, 
da  Pevrouse. 

m 

A.  de  HumboJdf. 

Conn,  des  Temps. 

Borda. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 
Idem.* 


Ft  ib  jiiolt.ibl*.',  howf  vcr,  iIk'I  till.'  Is-laiid  of  Ft»rio  is  placed  some  minutes 
;i.<»  .'■:ii  t(i  ihc  t•a^f,  .Mid  that  its  ciMitrc  i'-  twenty  dciirccs  west  of  Paris,  or  under 

tMc  ;i?;rii.;if  Jir^l  i.;cii!i:tn. 


AFRICA. 
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Table  of  Geographical  Posiiiovs  continued. 


JNamcs  of  Places. 


,   Lat.  jS,  ,x     . 

I  iioiiirii  \r 


THE  MADRIBAS. 


Tbe  SaWages,  or  Savages  '3^    u 

Idem I  *     * 

Madeira  (Pnncbal)  .    .     32  37 
Porto-Saoto     ....     33    3 


Sources  inul    ^ll•llO. :lii'b. 


10}  10 


8    0 
un  24 


O 


I 


THE    AZORES. 

Formigas  (rocks )    .     . 

St.  Maria,  S.E.  point 
Idnm,  idem      .... 
Idem,  S.W.  point     .     . 
St.  Miguel,  E,  point 
Idem,  idem     .... 
Idem  (Puuta  Delgada) 
Terceira  (Mount  Brazil) 
Idem,  idem     .... 
St.  George,  S.K.  point 
Graciosa,  S.E.  point 
Pico  (the  peak)  . 
Fayal,  S.K.  point 
Idem,  idem     .     . 
Fiores,  N.  point 
Idem,  idem    .    . 
Idem,  idem     .     . 
jConro,  S.  point     . 


18  37  3(} 


i'  iiorda. 
iMiglisli  India  Sliip. 
Lapt.  Flinders,  r;01. 


37   l/i  •':0-7   II  \h 


27 


26     i) 
27  38  4;) 


(.'onn.  dcs  Temps. 

Flourieii  and  Tofiuo,  com« 

bined- 
idem, 
t 'oun.  lies  Temps. 


I 

j36  .*>€  4 

Idem 
'37  67  31  27  34   IRiFleiiricu,  Tolind. 
37  48  10j27  :W  2i'  Idem. 

Idem.    [27  42  22(:onn.  des  Temp^. 
37  45  10j2«     4  ruillcurien,  Toiino. 
|3il  38  33.20  32  4iMdem. 
I    Idem.    |20  43  4r»  Conn,  des  Temps. 
138  29     (»30   10  42  KU'iirieu,  Tolino. 
|30     0    OJJO  18     Oldem. 
;38  20   iryim  48   1 5  Idem. 
-38  3')  12!3I      1  .')2Idein. 
I   Idem.    !.)!   12  18  Conn,  des  Temps. 
39  33  29133  21  3U  ro!iiio. 

Idem.    133  2G  34  Mei:rieii. 

Idem     '33  31     OSir  21.  Popliam. 
39  4i    IJ33  2.J     OTofino. 


KND   Olf   YOLUMB    FOUUTII. 
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